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SPANISH LITERATURE 


THE PERIOD OF RECONQUEST 
T= history of the Iberian peninsula during the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries is one of almost unceasing warfare; to the main struggle 
between Christian and Moslem there was added civil war among the 
Moorish emirs, and at first among the Spanish princes themselves, until by 
hard experience these learned to co-operate against the common enemy. Ter- 
ritory, in large or small parcels, was constantly changing hands, and no single 
state was strong enough to control much of it at one time. Gradually, however, 
the two kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, and the district later to be known 
as Portugal, began to emerge from the welter, and, though still inferior to their 
Moslem contemporaries in neatly all that goes to make a civilized state, showed 
a military ability that steadily increased their power. The Castilian warrior- 
king, Alfonso VI (1065-1109), in whose reign the Cid, Spain’s legendary 
hero, performed his feats of valor and cunning, had won a notable triumph 
when in 1085 he took Toledo; and if there followed a period of anarchy 
and consequent loss of initiative, the reigns of Alfonso VIII (1158-1214) and 
Fernando III (1199-1252) more than made up for this. Alfonso’s wars with 
the Moslems culminated in the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212), 
in which a host of crusaders gathered from all parts of Spain, and including 
a number of foreigners as well, won a crushing victory over their foes. Under 
Fernando, the Castilian arms were everywhere successful; in swift succession 
there fell to them Merida (1228), Cordova (1236), Seville (1248), and Cadiz 
(1262). Meanwhile, the Aragonese, under an equally doughty fighter, Jaime I 
_ “the Conqueror ” (1213-1276) , were extending their dominion to the Balearic 
Isles and to Valencia (1238). The fact that Jaime undertook to conquer the 
province of Murcia for the Castilians, and kept his promise by handing it 
over to them, shows that by this time the Spanish kings had realized that 
the recapture of their land could be accomplished only by subordinating their 
personal ambitions to that end. By the last quarter of the thirteenth century, 
then, the power of the Moors had been definitely broken, and there remained 
of their once vast possessions but the little kingdom of Granada in the south. 
Along with the tremendous outburst of military energy the course of which 
we have just sketched, there took place in the Spain of this period a flowering 
of artistic expression, manifest in the magnificent cathedrals built in her chief 
cities. The cathedrals of Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, with the churches 
of Avila, were among the earliest and finest structures; in all of these the in- 
fluence of French architecture is plainly to be seen, first introduced by the 
ae 
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crusaders who aided the Spaniards in their Moorish wars, by the pilgrims who 
yearly flocked to the shrine of St. James at Compostela in Galicia, and by the 
monks of the Benedictine order, whose center was at Cluny. Later, with the 
Cistercians, a second wave of French influence entered the country — then, 
it must be remembered, practically a new province recovered for Catholicism 
from the Paynim — bringing with it the Gothic architecture so beautifully 
exemplified in the great cathedrals of Burgos, Toledo, and Leon, and in the 
abbey of Las Huelgas, outside of Burgos. 


EARLY LITERATURE 


In the field of literature this period of Spain’s development produced at 
least one outstanding work — the ‘Poema del Cid,’ probably written about 
1150. In spite of a certain primitive ruggedness, unlike the more subtle verse 
of the French ‘Chanson de Roland,’ from which its author drew part of his 
inspiration, this epic of the Spanish “ Campeador ” is a great piece of poetry. 
With utter sincerity it sets before us the fierce fanaticism no less than the gal- 
lantry and loyalty of its hero. That there were numerous other epics composed 
in these early days can hardly be doubted, but none of them have survived in 
their original form. A number of ballads based upon them, however, have 
come down to us, though the earliest of these does not in its present shape go 
back beyond the fifteenth century. In addition, Professor Menendez Pidal, 
the great Spanish scholar, has succeeded in putting together some fragments 
of an epic poem on a famous old theme — that of the Infantes de Lara. 

All this poetry is anonymous; the Per Abbat whose name appears in the 
manuscript of the ‘Poema del Cid’ was only a copyist. The first Spanish 
poet whose name has survived to our days is Gonzalo de Berceo (1180?-1247), 
a learned clerk who versified the lives of the saints and the miracles of Our 
Lady. His work runs to more than thirteen thousand lines, and while lacking 
inspiration is valuable to students as providing an excellent example of a 
style of verse quite unlike that used in the epic or the ballads. 

A far greater literary figure is cut by the royal scholar Alfonso X (1221- 
1284), called by his admiring subjects “El Sabio” [The Learned}. There 
exist a number of poems ascribed to him and addressed to the Virgin Mary — 
‘Las Cantigas de Santa Maria’; these, however, were composed not in 
Castilian but in the Galician dialect, akin to Portuguese. In prose, Alfonso 
produced several notable books, sufficient to justify his title and to explain 
why he has been accused of neglecting his duties as a king in order to engage 
in more intellectual pursuits. Yet his ‘ Las Siete Partidas’ [The Seven Parts], 
named after the number of sections it contains, is an attempt to collect and 
codify the laws of his realm, and hence may be said to have been written in 
the service of his subjects. It shows far more literary taste than most compila- 
tions of the sort. In this and his other works, Alfonso laid the foundations of 
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Spanish prose; he has been termed by Fitzmaurice-Kelly the organizer of the _ 
culture of his country. | 


AN ERA OF FERMENT (1276-1474) 


For about two centuries after the death of Jaime el Conquistador in 1276 
the Christian reconquest of Spain was practically at a standstill. The Moors 
were left almost undisturbed in their small but fertile kingdom of Granada, 
while the Spanish princes wrangled with one another or with their rebellious 
subjects. The kingdom of Castile in particular was distracted by struggles be- 
tween the Crown and the feudal barons and militant religious orders, who 
during the Moorish wars had acquired great strength and independence; on 
the whole the contest turned in favor of the monarchy, though the process 
was a slow one and its results did not become apparent until the succeeding 
period. 

The fiercest of the civil wars was that between Pedro the Cruel (1350-1369) 
and his half-brother Enrique of Trastamara. Both England and France were 
involved in this war by reason of England’s possessions in Southern France, 
which bordered upon Spain. The Black Prince came to help Pedro, while 
Enrique imported from France the famous condottiere Bertrand du Guesclin, 
with an army of mercenaries drawn from all over Europe, many of them 
Englishmen. In a great battle fought at Najera (1367) the Black Prince was 
victorious, but Pedro’s cruelty and double-dealing soon alienated him; he 
took his English army back to France, and Pedro shortly after was captured 
by Enrique and killed in a hand-to-hand fight with him. Later the two royal 
lines were united by marriage, their descendant being Juan II (1404-1454), a 
wretchedly weak monarch who came to the throne before he was two years 
old and during most of whose reign the powerful noble Alvaro de Luna was 
supreme. In the ‘Coplas’ of Jorge Manrique there is a pathetic reference 
to the fall and death of Alvaro —“* Spain’s haughty Constable, the true and 
gallant Master ” — at the hands of his envious rivals. After another period of 
anarchy under Enrique IV (1454-1474), there came to the throne of Castile 
the princess Isabella, one of the greatest sovereigns Spain has ever had, whose 
union with Fernando of Aragon led to the final unification of the country. 

Meanwhile, in other parts of the Peninsula, events were following a 
roughly parallel course. Aragon, however, had launched out upon a career of 
conquest in Italy which was later to be fraught with very serious consequences 
to the economic state of Spain, though at the time of benefit to her. Pedro III 
(1276-1285) had married Constance, a daughter of that King Manfred of 
Sicily whose unfortunate figure has been immortalized by Dante. After the 
French prince, Charles of Anjou, had at the Pope’s summons conquered 
and slain Manfred, his rule in the island of Sicily became so tyrannical that 
the people rose, and in the famous “ Sicilian Vespers” (1282) put to death 
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nearly the whole of their Angevin oppressors. Pedro was then invited by the 
Sicilians to help them. Bringing a powerful army from Aragon, he was soon 
in full possession of the island, while his admiral, Roger de Lauria, swept 
the seas. Later Sardinia was captured by the Aragonese, and so prominent 
had the Spanish influence in the Mediterranean become at this time that a 
band of Catalans ventured as far as Athens, and set up their rule there. Even- 
tually the combined Aragonese and Catalans made good their footing on the 
mainland of Italy, and ruled the southern part of the peninsula from their 
capital of Naples. But the difficulty of maintaining a grasp upon two such 
widely separated realms as Naples and Aragon led in the reign of Alfonso V 
(1416-1458) to the assignment of the Italian territories to one of his heirs, 
while the other, Juan II, received Aragon, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Besides this expansion abroad, the Aragonese kingdom was undergoing a de- 
velopment at home. Here, as in Castile, there was a struggle for power between 
king and nobles, but in Aragon, thanks to the vigor of Pedro IV “ the Cere- 
monious ” (1335-1387), the victory of the Crown was more rapid and 
decisive. After the battle of Epila in 1348, the barons of Aragon and Valencia 
were so fully subjugated by the king that they were unable to offer any effec- 
tive resistance thereafter to his centralizing policy. The next challenge was 
from the Catalans of the great seaboard cities, who in the reign of Juan II 
(1458-1479) revolted and attempted to set up a separate government, but 
eventually were reconciled. When Juan was succeeded by Fernando, the 
husband of Isabella of Castile, that prince inherited a kingdom that was con- 
siderably farther on the road to complete unification than his wife’s. 


THE ARCIPRESTE DE HITA AND JUAN MANUEL 


The chief poet of this long period of turmoil is, like Gonzalo de Berceo, a 
cleric, but one of a very different stamp. Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita 
(1283?-1350?), is certainly the outstanding Spanish writer of the age before 
the Renaissance; his strange book the ‘ Libro de Buen Amor’ [Book of Good 
Love} is a collection of poems running to about seven thousand lines, and a 
perfect panorama of the times. By turns Juan Ruiz is gay and serious; more 
often the former than the latter, though some of his religious verse has 
genuine fervor. The subjects on which he loved to discourse were women 
and their ways, the delights of good living, and the pleasures of country life. 
He takes a great deal from others, notably from the French trouvéres and 
the medieval fabulists, but gives it all the tinge of his own personality. His 
description of the battle between Don Carnival and Dofia Lent, with the final 
triumph of Carnival and Love, is full of a joyous exuberance quite unlike the 
grim monochrome in which most of his contemporaries painted. Longfellow 
has left us a version of some of his lines ‘In Praise of Little Women’: — 
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In a little precious stone what splendor meets the eyes! 
In a little lump of sugar how much of sweetness lies! 
So in a little woman love grows and multiplies; 

You recollect the proverb says— A word unto the wise. 


A pepper-corn is very small, but seasons every dinner 

More than all other condiments, although ’tis sprinkled thinner: 
Just so a little woman is, if Love will let you win her— 

There’s not a joy in all the world you will not find within her. 


The life of Don Juan Manuel (1282-1348), nephew of Alfonso el Sabio, 
and distinguished prose writer, covers almost exactly the same period as that 
of Juan Ruiz. Concerning it, however, we know far more. It is the record of a 
great, turbulent nobleman, a mighty warrior both against and for the Moors, 
like the Cid, and the holder of some of the highest offices of the Castilian 
state. In literature, Juan Manuel’s finest work was the ‘Conde Lucanor,’ 
made up of fifty stories supposedly told to a certain Count Lucanor by his 
minister, Patronio, for his guidance in difficult circumstances. Each story has 
its introduction setting forth its raison d’étre, and a moral, emphasized in a 
closing couplet. The influence of Oriental collections of tales like the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ is seen both in the general arrangement and in the sententious tone, 
while most of the themes are borrowed by the author from earlier story- 
tellers. Juan Manuel’s book antedates Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron’ by about a 
decade, and this, together with the polish and vigor of its style, gives it an 
importance beyond the value of its contents. One of the tales is of peculiar 
interest to English readers because it provides an early version of ‘ The Taming 


of the Shrew.’ 


CHRONICLERS AND HISTORIANS 


In the troubled days of Pedro the Cruel and Enrique of Trastamara the 
tradition of the combined soldier, statesman, and author was worthily carried 
on by Pedro Lopez de Ayala (1332-1407). This Basque nobleman, perhaps 
the first of his race to attain prominence in literature, began his career as page 
to Pedro, then deserted him for Enrique; he was captured at Najera, but soon 
ransomed. At the battle of Aljubarrota (1385) he was taken by the Portu- 
guese, and shut up by them in an iron cage for fifteen months, during which 
time he worked on his ‘ Rimado de Palacio,’ a satirical poem castigating the 
fashionable vices of the age. He also wrote a treatise on falconry and a 
chronicle of the reigns of Pedro the Cruel, Enrique II, Juan I, and Enrique 
III. Here he showed himself a really great writer; he transformed the dry and 
crabbed accounts from which he drew his materials into a vivid trenchant 
narrative. His master was Livy, some of whose work he had translated. 

His nephew, Fernan Perez de Guzman (1376-1460?) , was also a historian of 
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no mean ability, and has left us in his ‘ Mar de Historias’ [Sea of Histories] 
a number of striking portraits of his contemporaries. His admirers have even 
compared him to Plutarch and to Saint-Simon. 


THE BEGINNINGS ‘OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE 


During the reign of Juan II of Castile (1406-1454) the first definite signs 
of an Italian influence on Spanish literature appear. Through the agency of 
the Catalans and the Aragonese, who, as we have seen, had been closely con- 
nected with Italy since the time of the Sicilian Vespers, the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio entered Castile; they were eagerly read, translated, 
and imitated, and before long had replaced as models the French and Proven- 
cal poetry which up to this time had generally been copied in the Peninsula. 
A whole group of poets, to whom the great critic Menendez y Pelayo gave the 
name of “the portico of the Spanish Renaissance,” drew nearly all their 
inspiration from Italian sources in this way. Enrique de Villena (1384-1434), 
a man of immense learning, translated the ‘ Divine Comedy’ in prose, and com- 
posed a number of commentaries and treatises, as well as a tiresome allegory, 
©The Labors of Hercules.’ The Marquis of Santillana (1398-1458) was the 
first of the Spanish sonneteers; without the erudition of Villena, he had a 
far truer and fresher inspiration, particularly in his pastoral poems, where he 
dropped for the time his attempt to follow Petrarch. In Juan de Mena (1411- 
1456), the Cordovan poet, there are already indications of the strange malady 
of literature known as culteranismo —a straining after fantastic effects and 
unnatural turns of expression. Juan de Mena, like the other authors of this 
group, admired the Italians and tried to transplant their artistic forms to 
Spain; but the time was not yet ripe, and the courtly poets of Juan II’s reign 
were never really more than forerunners of the age when the Renaissance 
was to strike deep into Hispanic life and thought. 


THE RISE OF PROSE ROMANCE 


Meanwhile the first of the prose romances dealing with the impossible 
feats of chivalric heroes had been composed, though exactly when the ‘ Amadis 
de Gaula’ was written is not clear. It did not appear in Castilian print until 
1508, but was almost certainly in existence long before then; the Portuguese 
say that it was the work of Vasco de Lobeira in the fourteenth century. At 
all events, as it was the earliest of such works, it was also the best. The suc- 
cessors of ‘Amadis,’ the Libros de Caballerias which poured out in the six- 
teenth century, were far inferior and would be now quite forgotten were 
it not that ‘Don Quixote’ was originally conceived to throw ridicule upon 
them, and that Cervantes mentions many of them in his great novel. 


A. SMILLIE Noap 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


1037 Fernando I King of Castile 
1085 Toledo taken from the Moors 
1099 The Cid dies 

1158 Alfonso VIII King of Castile 


1212 Moors crushed at Las Navas de 


Tolosa 


1236 Cordova taken from the Moors 
1248 Seville taken 


1262 Cadiz taken 
1282 “Sicilian Vespers”; Aragonese 
enter Sicily 


1348 Battle of Epila 
1367 Battle of Najera; Pedro the 
Cruel and the Black Prince de- 


feat Enrique of Trastamara 


1385 Portuguese defeat Spaniards at 
Aljubarrota 


1402 Canary Islands conquered 
1453 Don Alvaro de Luna executed 


1469 Fernando of Aragon marries 


Isabella of Castile 


LITERARY DATES 


1180 (?) Gonzalo de Berceo born 
c.1200 Poema del Cid composed 


1221 Alfonso el Sabio born 


1256-63 Alfonso el Sabio, Las Siete 
Partidas 


1335 Juan Manuel, Conde Lucanor 
1343 Juan Ruiz, Libro de Buen Amor 
c. 1350 Amadis de Gaula written 


1384 Enrique de Villena born 


1398 Marquis of Santillana born 


1411 Juan de Mena born 


THE CID 


N the Cid we have two distinct personages, Rodrigo or Ruy Diaz (Dia son 
I of Diego) who flourished during the last half of the eleventh century; 
and that legendary hero of Spanish epic poems, ballads, and dramas, 
whom Philip II tried to have canonized. We are not left to our own conjectures 
as to the character and life of the historical Cid. Both Spanish and Arabic 
records place the main facts beyond all controversy. 

He was born at Bivar, a hamlet three miles north of Burgos (c. ro4o- 
1050), of an ancient Castilian family claiming descent from Lain Calvo — 
one of the two judges who, tradition declares, was named by the Castilian 
people as their governor after the Leonese king had treacherously put their 
counts to death (c. 923). 

The period of the Cid coincides with the political disruption of Arabic 
Spain. The Caliphate of Cordova, which in the preceding century had attained 
its high point in power and in all the arts of civilization, had fallen. A multi- 
tude of petty Moorish states disputed with each other the heritage of the 
Ommiad caliphs. The Christian states were not slow to profit by their oppor- 
tunity. Fernando I of Leon-Castile, surnamed the Great (1037-65) not only 
extended his territory at the expense of the Moors, but also imposed tribute 
upon four of their more important states — Saragossa, Toledo, Badajoz, and 
Seville. Valencia only escaped a similar fate through his death. 

The Peninsula was at this time divided among a large number of mutually 
independent and warring states, Christian and Moslem. The sentiments of 
loyalty to religion and to country were universally subordinated to those of 
personal interest; Christians fought under Moorish banners, Moors under 
Christian. Humanity toward the enemy, loyalty to oaths, were not virtues in the 
common estimation. Between the Christian states of Leon and Castile great 
jealousy ruled. Castile had come into being as a border province of the Asturian 
kingdom, governed by military counts. From the first there seems to have been 
a spirit of resistance to the overrule of the Asturian kings (later known as 
kings of Leon). Finally, under its Count Fernan Gonzalez (who died 970), 
Castile secured its independence. But whether leading a separate political 
existence, or united with Leon, Castile was ever jealously sensitive of any pre- 
cedence claimed or exercised by its sister kingdom. Fernando I of Leon-Castile, 
treating his territorial possessions as personal property —a policy repeatedly 
fatal to all advance in Spanish history — divided them at his death (106s), 
among his five children. Sancho, the eldest, received Castile, Nahera, and 
Pampeluna; Alfonso, Leon and the Asturias; Garcia, Galicia and that portion 
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of Portugal which had been wrested from the Moors; Urraca received the city 
of Zamora; and Elvira, Toro. 

The expected occurred. Sancho made war on his brothers, compelling both 
to flee to Moorish territories, and wrested Toro from Elvira. Rodrigo Diaz, 
the Cid, appears first at this period. He is the alferez, i. e., the standard-bearer, 
or commander-in-chief under the king, in Sancho’s army. The brother kings, 
Sancho and Alfonso, had agreed to submit their dispute to a single combat, the 
victor to receive the territories of both. Alfonso’s Leonese army conquered the 
Castilian, and relying upon the agreement withdrew to its tents. Rodrigo Diaz 
was already known as the Campeador —a title won through his having van- 
' quished in single combat the champion of Sancho of Navarre, and signifying 
probably one skilled in battle, or champion. 

Rodrigo gave a wily counsel to the routed Castilians. “ The Leonese are 
not expecting an attack,” he said; “let us return and fall upon them una- 
wares.” The counsel was followed; the victors, resting in their tents, were 
surprised at daybreak, and only a few, Alfonso among the number, escaped 
with their lives. Alfonso was imprisoned at Burgos, but soon released at the 
entreaty of the Princess Urraca, on condition of his becoming a monk. Avail- 
ing himself of such liberty, he escaped from the monastery to the Moorish 
court of Mamoun, King of Toledo. Sancho ruled thus over the entire heritage 
of his father, Zamora excepted — the portion of Urraca. While laying siege. 
to that city, he was slain by a cavalier in Urraca’s service, Bellido Dolfos, 
who, sallying from the city, made good his escape, though almost overtaken 
by the avenging Campeador, 1072. Alfonso now became king of Castile. 

Some years later Rodrigo was sent to collect the tribute due Alfonso by his. 
vassal Motamid, King of Seville. Finding the King of Granada at war with 
Motamid, Rodrigo requested him not to attack an ally of Alfonso. But prayers 
and threats were alike unavailing; it came to battle, and Rodrigo conquered. 
Among the prisoners were several Christians in the service of Granada, notably 
Garcia Ordonez, a scion of the royal Leonese house. Not long after, we find 
Rodrigo charged with having appropriated to his own use a portion of the 
tribute and gifts sent to Alfonso by Motamid, Garcia Ordonez being his chief. 
accuser. Taking advantage of the pretext — it can have been but a pretext — 
of Rodrigo’s attacking the Moors without first securing the royal consent, 
Alfonso banished him. Old wrongs still rankling in the king’s memory proba- 
bly furnished the real motive. 

And now began the career as soldier of fortune which has furnished themes 
to Spanish poets of high and low degree, and which, transformed and ideal- 
ized by tradition, has made of Rodrigo the perfect cavalier of crusading 
Christian Spain. He offered, it would seem, his service and that of his fol- 
lowers first to the Christian Count of Barcelona, and when refused by him, to 
the Moorish King of Saragossa. This state was one of the more important of 
those resulting from the distribution of the Caliphate of Cordova. The offer 
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was accepted, and Rodrigo remained here until 1088, serving successively 
three generations of the Beni-Hud, father, son, and grandson, warring indif- 
ferently against Christians and Moors, and through his successes rising to 
extraordinary distinction and power. 

At this time — 1088— the attention of both Mostain, the King of Sara- 
gossa, and of his powerful captain Rodrigo, was drawn to Valencia. This city 
after the fall of the Caliphate of Cordova had been ruled for forty-four years 
by descendants of Almanzor, the great Prime Minister of the last period of 
the Ommiad dynasty. Mamoun, King of Toledo, who sheltered the fugitive 
Alfonso, deposed the last of these Valencian kings, his son-in-law, and annexed 
the state to his own dominion. At Mamoun’s death in 1075 Valencia revolted; 
the governor declared himself independent and placed himself under Alfonso’s 
protection. 

Ten years later Mamoun’s successor, the weak Cadir, finding his position a 
desperate one, offered to yield up to Alfonso his own capital Toledo, on condi- 
tion that the latter should place Valencia in his hands. Alfonso consented. 
Valencia was too weak to offer resistance, but Cadir proved equally incompe- 
tent as king and as general. Depending entirely upon his Castilian soldiery, 
captained by Alvar Fafiez, a kinsman of Rodrigo, he grievously burdened the 
people in order to satisfy the demands of this auxiliary troop. But grinding 
taxes and extortions alike failed; and the soldiery, their wages in arrears, bat- 
tened upon the country, the dregs of the Moorish population joining them. 
The territory was delivered at last from their robberies, rapes, and murders, 
by the appearance of the Almoravides. This new Moslem sect had grown 
strong in Africa, attaining there the political supremacy; and in their weak- 
ness the Moorish kings of Spain implored its assistance in repelling the at- - 
tacks of the Christian North. 

King Alfonso, alarmed at the appearance of these African hordes, recalled 
Alvar Fafiez, was defeated by the Almoravides at Zallaca in 1086, and could 
think no more of garrisoning Valencia for Cadir. The position of Cadir be- 
came thus critical, and he appealed for help both to Alfonso and to Mostain 
of Saragossa. Mostain sent Rodrigo, ostensibly to his assistance; but a secret 
agreement had been made, Arabic historians assert, between the king and his 
general, whereby Cadir was to be despoiled, the city falling to Mostain, the 
booty to Rodrigo (1088). 

The expedition was a successful one: Cadir’s enemies were compelled to 
withdraw, and Rodrigo established himself in Valencian territory. As the 
recognized protector of the lawful king, in reality the suzerain of Valencia, 
Rodrigo received a generous tribute; but he had no intention of holding to his 
agreement with Mostain and assisting the latter to win the city. It is clear on 
the contrary that he had already resolved to secure, when opportunity offered, 
the prize for himself. Meanwhile he skilfully held off, now by force, now by 
ruse, all other competitors, Christian and Moslem alike; including among 
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these King Alfonso, whose territories he wasted with fire and sword 
when that monarch attempted once, in Rodrigo’s absence, to win Valencia 
for himself. It is probable that Rodrigo’s title of “the Cid” or “my Cid” 
(Arabic, Sid-y = my lord) was given to him at this time by his Moorish 
subjects. 

Master of Valencia, the Cid dreamed of conquering all that region of 
Spain still held by the Moors. An Arab heard him say, “One Rodrigo [the 
last king of the Goths} has lost his peninsula; another Rodrigo will recover 
it.” Success crowned his arms for several years. But in 1099 the troops he had 
sent against the Almoravides were utterly routed, few escaping. The Cid, 
already enfeebled in health, died, it is said of grief and shame, July 1099. 
His widow held the city for two years longer. Besieged at that time by the 
Almoravides, she sought help of Alfonso. He came and forced the enemy to 
raise the siege; but judging that it was not possible for him to defend a city 
so remote from his dominions, counseled its abandonment. As the Christians, 
escorting the body of the Cid, marched out, Valencia was fired; and only ruins 
awaited the Almoravides (1102). 

The Cid’s body was brought to San Pedro de Cardefia, a monastery not 
far from Burgos; enthroned, it is said, beside the high altar for ten years, and 
thereafter buried. Jimena survived her husband until 1104. 

The Cid, a man not of princely birth, through the exercise of virtues which 
his time esteemed — courage and shrewdness—had won for himself from 
the Moors an independent principality. Legend had begun to color and trans- 
form his exploits already during his lifetime. Some fifty years later he had 
become the favorite hero of popular songs. It is probable that these songs 
(cantares) were at first brief tales in rude metrical form; and that the epic 
poems, dating from about 1200, used them as sources. The earliest poetic 
monument in Castilian literature which treats of the Cid is called ‘ The Poem 
of My Cid.’ While based upon history, its material is largely legendary. The 
date of its composition is doubtful — probably about 1200. The poem — the 
beginning is lost — opens with the departure of “My Cid” from Bivar, and 
describes his Moorish campaigns, culminating with the conquest of Valencia. 
Two Leonese nobles, the Infantes [Princes] of Carrion, beseech Alfonso to 
ask for them in marriage the conqueror’s daughters. The Cid assents — to his 
king he would refuse nothing —and the marriages are celebrated in Valencia 
with due pomp. But the princes are arrant cowards. To escape the gibes of the 
Cid’s companions, after securing rich wedding portions they depart for 
Carrion. In the oak wood of Carpes they pretend a desire to be left alone 
with their wives. Despoiling them of their outer garments, with saddle-girth 
and spurred boot they seek to revenge upon the Cid’s daughters the dishonor to 
which their own base conduct subjected them while at the Cid’s court. But 
time brings a requital. The Infantes, called to account, forfeit property and 
honor, esteeming themselves fortunate to escape with their lives from the 
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judicial duels. Princes of Navarre and Aragon present themselves as suitors, 
and in second marriages Dofia Elvira and Dofia Sola become queens of Spain. 
The marriages with the Infantes of Carrion are pure invention, intended per- 
haps to defame the Leonese nobility, these nobles being princes of the blood 
royal. 

The ‘Poem of My Cid’ is probably the earliest monument of Spanish 
literature. It is also in our opinion the noblest expression — so far as -the 
characters are concerned; for the verse halts and the description sometimes 
lags — of the entire medieval folk epic of Europe. Homeric in its simplicity, 
its characters are drawn with clearness, firmness, and concision, presenting a 
variety true to nature, far different from the uniformity we find in the ‘Song 
of Roland.’ The spirit which breathes in it is of a noble, well-rounded humanity, 
a fearless and gentle courage, a manly and modest self-reliance; an unswerving 
loyalty and simple trust toward country, king, kinsmen, and friends; a child- 
faith in God, slightly tinged with superstition, for “My Cid” believes in 
auguries; and a chaste tender family affection, where the wife is loved and 
honored as wife and as mother, and the children’s welfare fills the father’s 
thoughts. 

The duplicity of the historical Cid has left indeed its traces. When aban- 
doning Castile he sends to two. Jewish money-lenders of Burgos chests filled, 
as he pretends, with fine gold, but in reality with sand; borrows upon this 
security, and, so far as we are informed, never repays the loan. The Princes of 
Carrion, his sons-in-law, are duped into thinking that they will escape from the 
accounting with the loss of Tizon and Colada, the swords which the Cid gave 
them. But a certain measure of prudent shrewdness is not out of place in 
dealing with men of the treacherous character of the Infantes. And as to the 
Jewish money-lenders, to despoil them would scarce have been regarded as an 
offense against the moral law in medieval Spain. 

The second poetic monument is variously named. Amadar de los Rios, a 
historian of Spanish literature, styles it ‘The Legend or Chronicle of the 
Youth of Rodrigo.’ Its date also is disputed, some authorities placing its com- 
position earlier, others later than that of the ‘Poem.’ The weight of evidence 
seems to us in favor of the later date. It is rude and of inferior merit, though 
not without vigorous passages. It treats the earliest period of the Cid’s life, 
and is (so far as we know) purely legendary. The realm of Castile-Leon is at 
peace under the rule of Fernando (the First), when the Count Don Gomez 
of Gormaz makes an unprovoked descent upon the sheepfolds of Diego 
Lainez. A challenge of battle follows. Rodrigo, only son of Diego, a lad in 
his thirteenth year, insists upon being one of the hundred combatants on the 
side of his family, and slays Don Gomez in single combat. Jimena, the daugh- 
ter of Gomez, implores justice of the king; but when Fernando declares that 
there is danger of an insurrection if Rodrigo be punished, she proposes recon- 
ciliation through marriage. Diego and his son are summoned to the court, 
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where Rodrigo’s appearance and conduct terrify all. He denies vassalship, and 
declares to King Fernando, “ That my father kissed your hand has foully, 
dishonored me.” ; 

Married to Jimena against his will (Jimena Diaz, not Jimena Gomez, was 
his historical wife), he vows never to recognize her as wife until he has won 
five battles with the Moors in open field. Fernando plays a very unkingly 
role in this poem. While his fierce vassal is absent the king is helpless; and 
Rodrigo draws near only to assert anew his contempt for the royal authority 
by blunt refusals of Fernando’s requests. He is always ready, however, to 
take up the gauntlet and defend the realm against every enemy, Christian or 
Moor. But this rude courage is coupled with devout piety, and is not insensible 
to. pity. At the ford of the Duero a wretched leper is encountered: all turn 
from him with loathing save Rodrigo, who gives to him a brother’s care. It is 
Saint Lazarus, who departing blesses him. 

At last a formidable coalition is formed against Spain. The Emperor of 
Germany and the King of France, supported by the Pope and Patriarch, re- 
quire of Spain, in recognition of her feudal dependence upon the Roman em- 
pire, a yearly tribute of fifteen noble virgins, besides silver, horses, falcons, 
etc. Rodrigo appears when Ferdinand is in despair, and kisses at last the royal 
hand in sign of vassalship. Though the enemy gather “ countless as the herbs 
of the fields,” even Persia and Armenia furnishing contingents, their battle 
array is vain. 

The five kings of Spain cross the Pyrenees. Arrived before Paris, Rodrigo 
passes through the midst of the French army, strikes with his hand the gates 
of the city, and challenges the twelve French peers to combat. The allies in 
alarm implore a truce. At the council, Rodrigo, seated at the feet of his king 
and acting as Fernando’s spokesman, curses the Pope when the latter offers 
the imperial crown of Spain. ““ We came for that which was to be won,” he 
declares, “not for that already won.” Against Rodrigo’s advice the truce is 
accorded to all. Here the poem is interrupted. 

Besides these two epic poems, we have in the earlier Spanish literature two 
chronicles in prose which describe the life of the Cid—‘The General 
Chronicle of Alfonso the Learned’ and ‘The Chronicle of the Cid,’ the 
latter being drawn from the former. Both rest in part upon historical sources, 
in part upon legend and tradition. Two centuries and more after the ‘ Poem,’ 
we meet with the Romances or Ballads of the Cid, for the earliest of these do 
not in their present form date back far beyond 1500. These ballads derive 
from all sources, but chiefly from the Cid legend, which is here treated in a 
lyric, sentimental, popular, and at times even vulgar tone. 

Guillen de Castro (1569-1631) chose two themes from the life of the Cid 
for dramatic treatment, composing a dual drama styled ‘Las Mocedades del 
Cid’ [The Youth of the Cid]. The first part is the more important. De Castro, 
drawing from the ballads, told again the story of the insult to Don Diego, 
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(according to the ballads, a blow in the face given by Don Gomez in a moment 
of passion), its revenge, the pursuit of Rodrigo by Jimena, demanding justice 
of King Fernando, and finally the reconciliation through marriage. But De 
Castro added love, and the conflict in the mind of Rodrigo and in that of 
Jimena between affection and the claims of honor. 

Corneille recast De Castro’s first drama in his ‘Le Cid,’ condensing it and 
giving to the verse greater dignity and nobility. The French dramatist has 
worked with considerable freedom here, and both in what he has omitted and 
what he has added has usually shown an unerring dramatic instinct. In certain 
instances, however, through ignorance of the spirit and sources of the Spanish 
drama he has erred. But the invention is wholly De Castro’s, and many 
of Corneille’s most admired passages are either free translations from the 
Spanish or expressions of some thought or sentiment contained in De Castro’s 
version. 

In more recent times Herder enriched German literature with free render- 
ings of some of the Cid ballads. Victor Hugo has drawn from the Cid theme, 
in his ‘La Légende des Siécles’ [The Legend of the Centuries}, fresh in- 
spiration for his muse. 

CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH 


FROM ‘ THE POEM OF MY CID’ 
LEAVING BURGOS 


ITH tearful eyes he turned to gaze upon the wreck behind, 
His rifled coffers, bursten gates, all open to the wind: 
Nor mantle left, nor robe of fur; stript bare his castle hall, 
Nor hawk nor falcon in the mew, the perches empty all. 
Then forth in sorrow went my Cid, and a deep sigh sighed he; 
Yet with a measured voice and calm, my Cid spake loftily — 
“T thank thee, God our Father, thou that dwellest upon high, 
I suffer cruel wrong today, but of mine enemy! ” 
As they came riding from Bivar the crow was on the right; 
By Burgos’ gate, upon the left, the crow was there in sight. 
My Cid he shrugged his shoulders and he lifted up his head: 
“Good tidings, Alvar Fafiez! we are banished men! ” he said. 
With sixty lances in his train my Cid rode up the town, - 
The burghers and their dames from all the windows looking down; 
And there were tears in every eye, and on each lip one word: 
“ A worthy vassal — would to God he served a worthy lord! ” 
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BATTLE SCENE 


Then cried my Cid — “In charity, as to the rescue — ho! ” 

With bucklers braced before their breasts, with lances pointing low, 
With stooping crests and heads bent down above the saddle-bow, 

All firm of hand and high of heart they roll upon the foe. 

And he that in a good hour was born, his clarion voice rings out, 

And clear above the clang of arms is heard his battle shout: 

“Among them, gentlemen! Strike home for the love of charity! 

The champion of Bivar is here — Ruy Diaz —I am he! ” 

Then bearing where Bermuez still maintains unequal fight, 

Three hundred lances down they come, their pennons flickering white; 
Down go three hundred Moors to earth, a man to every blow; 

And when they wheel, three hundred more, as charging back they go. 
It was a sight to see the lances rise and fall that day; 

The shivered shields and riven mail, to see how thick they lay; 

The pennons that went in snow-white came out a gory red; 

The horses running riderless, the riders lying dead; 

While Moors call on Mohammed, and “St. James!” the Christians cry, 


And sixty score of Moors and more in narrow compass lie. 


THE CHALLENGES 


[Scene from the challenges that preceded the judicial duels. Ferrando, one 
of the Infantes, has just declared that they did right in spurning the Cid’s 
daughters. The Cid turns to his nephew. } 


* Now is the time, ‘Dumb Peter’; speak, O man that sittest mute! 
My daughters’ and thy cousins’ name and fame are in dispute: 
To me they speak, to thee they look to answer every word. 

If I am left to answer now, thou canst not draw thy sword.” 
Tongue-tied Bermuez stood; a while he strove for words in vain, 
But look you, when he once began he made his meaning plain. 

“ Cid, first I have a word for you: you always are the same, 

In Cortes ever gibing me —‘ Dumb Peter’ is the name; 

It never was a gift of mine, and that long since you knew; 

But have you found me fail in aught that fell to me to do? — 
You lie, Ferrando, lie in all you say upon that score. 

The honor was to you, not him, the Cid Campeador; 

For I know something of your worth, and somewhat I can tell. 
That day beneath Valencia wall — you recollect it well — 

You prayed the Cid to place you in the forefront of the fray; 
You spied a Moor, and valiantly you went that Moor to slay; 
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And then you turned and fled — for his approach you would not stay. 
Right soon he would have taught you "twas a sorry game to play, 
Had I not been in battle there to take your place that day. 
I slew him at the first onfall; I gave his steed to you; 
To no man have I told the tale from that hour hitherto. 
Before my Cid and all his men you got yourself a name, 
How you in single combat slew a Moor —a deed of fame; 
And all believed in your exploit; they wist not of your shame. 
You are a craven at the core — tall, handsome, as you stand: 
How dare you talk as now you talk, you tongue without a hand? ... 
Now take thou my defiance as a traitor, trothless knight: 
Upon this plea before our King Alfonso will I fight; 
The daughters of my lord are wronged, their wrong is mine to right. 
That ye those ladies did desert, the baser are ye then; 
For what are they? — weak women; and what are ye? — strong men. 
On every count I deem their cause to be the holier, 
And I will make thee own it when we meet in battle here. 
Traitor thou shalt confess thyself, so help me God on high, 
And all that I have said today my sword shall verify.” 
Thus far these two. Diego rose, and spoke as ye shall hear: 
* Counts by our birth are we, of stain our lineage is clear. 
In this alliance with my Cid there was no parity. 
If we his daughters cast aside, no cause for shame we see. 
And little need we care if they in mourning pass their lives, 
Enduring the reproach that clings to scorned rejected wives. 
In leaving them we but upheld our honor and our right, 
And ready to the death am I, maintaining this, to fight.” 
Here Martin Antolinez sprang upon his feet: “ False hound! 
Will you not silent keep that mouth where truth was never found? 
For you to boast! the lion scare have you forgotten too? 
How through the open door you rushed, across the courtyard flew, 
How sprawling in your terror on the wine-press beam you lay? 
Ay! never more, I trow, you wore the mantle of that day. 
There is no choice; the issue now the sword alone can try: 
The daughters of my Cid ye spurned; that must ye justify. 
On every count I here declare their cause the cause of right, 
And thou shalt own thy treachery the day we join in fight.” 
He ceased, and striding up the hall Assur Gonzalez passed; 
His cheek was flushed with wine, for he had stayed to break his fast; 
Ungirt his robe, and trailing low his ermine mantle hung; 
Rude was his bearing to the court, and reckless was his tongue. 
“What a to-do is here, my lords! was the like ever seen? 
What talk is this about my Cid — him of Bivar I mean? 
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To Riodouirna let him go to take his millers’ rent, 

And keep his mills a-going there, as once he was content. 

He, forsooth, mate his daughters with the Counts of Carrion! ” 
Upstarted Mufio Gustioz: “ False, foul-mouthed knave, have done! 
Thou glutton, wont to break thy fast without a thought or prayer; 
Whose heart is plotting mischief when thy lips are speaking fair; 
Whose plighted word to friend or lord hath ever proved a lie; 
False always to thy fellow-man, falser to God on high — 

No share in thy good-will I seek; one only boon I pray, 

The chance to make thee own thyself the villain that I say.” 

Then spoke the king: “ Enough of words: ye have my leave to fight, 
The challenged and the challengers; and God defend the right.” 


CONCLUSION 


And from the field of honor went Don Roderick’s champions three. 
Thanks be to God, the Lord of all, that gave the victory! ... 
But in the lands of Carrion it was a day of woe, 

And on the lords of Carrion it fell a heavy blow. 

He who a noble lady wrongs and casts aside — may he 

Meet like requital for his deeds, or worse, if worse there be! 
But let us leave them where they lie — their meed is all men’s scorn; 
Turn we to speak of him that in a happy hour was born. 
Valencia the Great was glad, rejoiced at heart to see 

The honored champions of her lord return in victory: 

And Ruy Diaz grasped his beard: “‘ Thanks be to God,” said he, 
“Of part or lot in Carrion now are my daughters free; 

Now may I give them without shame, whoe’er their suitors be.” 
And favored by the king himself, Alfonso of Leon, 

Prosperous was the wooing of Navarre and Aragon. 

The bridals of Elvira and of Sol in splendor passed; 

Stately the former nuptials were, but’ statelier far the last. 

And he that in a good hour was born, behold how he hath sped! 
His daughters now to higher rank and greater honor wed: 
Sought by Navarre and Aragon, for queens his daughters twain; 
And monarchs of his blood today upon the thrones of Spain. 
And so his honor in the land grows greater day by day; 

Upon the feast of Pentecost from life he passed away. 

For him and all of us the grace of Christ let us implore. 

And here ye have the story of my Cid Campeador. 


Translated by John Ormsby 


ALFONSO THE WISE 
Ke ALFONSO,” records the Jesuit historian Mariana, “was a 


man of great sense, but more fit to be a scholar than a king; for whilst 

he studied the heavens and the stars, he lost the earth and his king- 
dom.” Certainly it is for his services to letters, and not for political or military 
successes, that the meditative son of the valorous Fernando the Saint and the 
beautiful Beatrice of Swabia will be remembered. The father conquered Seville, 
and replaced the enterprising and infidel Moors with orthodox and indolent 
Christians. The son could not keep what his sire had grasped. Born in 1226, 
the fortunate young prince at the age of twenty-five was proclaimed king of 
the newly conquered and united Castile and Leon. He was very young: he was 
everywhere admired and honored for skill in war, for learning, and for piety; 
he was everywhere loved for his heritage of a great name and his kindly 
and gracious manners. 

In the first year of his reign, however, he began debasing the coinage —a 
favorite device of needy monarchs in his day — and his people never forgave 
the injury. He coveted, naturally enough, the throne of the empire, for which 
he was long a favorite candidate; and for twenty years he wasted time, money, 
and purpose, heart and hope, in pursuit of the vain bauble. His kingdom fell 
into confusion, his eldest son died, his second son Sancho rebelled against him 
and finally deposed him. Courageous and determined to the last, defying 
the league of Church and State against him, he appealed to the King of 
Morocco for men and money to reinstate his fortunes. 

In Ticknor’s ‘History of Spanish Literature’ may be found his touching 
letter to De Guzman at the Moorish court. He is, like Lear, poor and dis- 
crowned, but not like him, weak. His prelates have stirred up strife, his nobles 
have betrayed him. If Heaven wills, he is ready to pay generously for help. If 
not, says the royal philosopher, still, eenerasity and loyalty exalt the soul that 
Alice them. 

“Therefore, my cousin, Alonzo hace de Guzman, so treat with your 
master and my friend [the King of Morocco} that he may lend me, on my 
richest crown and on the jewels in it, as much as shall seem good to him: 
and if you should be able to obtain his help for me, do not deprive me of it, 
which I think you will not do; rather I hold that all the good offices which 
my master may do me, by your hand they will come, and may the hand of 
God be with you. 

“ Given in my only loyal city of Seville, the thirtieth year of my reign and 
the first of my misfortunes. 

THE Kine.” 
18 
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In his “only loyal city” the broken man remained until the Pope excom- 
municated Sancho, and till neighboring towns began to capitulate. But he had 
been wounded past healing. There was no medicine for a mind diseased, no 
charm to raze out the written troubles of the brain. “ He fell ill in Seville, so 
that he drew nigh unto death. . . . And when the sickness had run its course, 
he said before them all: that he pardoned the Infante Don Sancho, his heir, 
all that out of malice he had done against him, and to his subjects the wrong 
they had. wrought towards him, ordering that letters confirming the same 
should be written — sealed with his golden seal, so that all his subjects should 
be certain that he had put away his quarrel with them, and desired that no 
blame whatever should rest upon them. And when he had said this, he re- 
ceived the body of God with great devotion, and in a little while gave up his 
soul to God.” 

This was in 1284, when he was fifty-eight years old. At this age, had a 
private lot been his— that of a statesman, jurist, man of science, annalist, 
philosopher, troubadour, mathematician, historian, poet — he would but have 
entered his golden prime, rich in promise, fruitful in performance. Yet Al- 
fonso, uniting in himself all these vocations, seemed at his death to have left 
behind him a wide waste of opportunities, a dreary dearth of accomplish- 
ment. Looking back, however, it is seen that the balance swings even. While 
his kingdom was slipping away, he was conquering a wider domain. He was 
creating Spanish Law, protecting the followers of learning, cherishing the 
universities, restricting privilege, breaking up time-honored abuses. He pro- 
hibited the use of Latin in public acts. He adopted the native tongue in all 
his own works, and thus gave to Spanish an honorable eminence, while 
French and German struggled long for a learning from scholars, and English 
was to wait a hundred years for the advent of Dan Chaucer. 

Greatest achievement of all, he codified the common law of Spain in ‘Las 
Siete Partidas’ [The Seven Parts}. Still accepted as a legal authority in the 
kingdom, the work is much -more valuable as a compendium of general 
knowledge than as an exposition of law. The studious king with astonishing 
catholicity examined alike both Christian and Arabic traditions, customs, and 
codes, paying a scholarly respect to the greatness of a hostile language and 
literature. This meditative monarch recognized that public office is a public 
trust, and wrote: 

“Vicars of God are the kings, each one in his kingdom, placed over the 
people to maintain them in justice and in truth. They have been called ‘the 
heart and soul of the people. For as the soul lies in the heart of men, and 
by it the body lives and is maintained, so in the king lies gins which is 
the life and maintenance of the betple of his lordship. . 

“And let the king guard the thoughts of his heart in hie manners: 
firstly let him not desire nor greatly care to have superfluous and worthless 
honors. Superfluous and worthless honors the king ought not to desire. For 
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that which is beyond necessity cannot last, and being lost and come short 
of, turns to dishonor. Moreover, the wise men have said that it is no less a 
virtue for a man to keep that which he has than to gain that which he has 
not; because keeping comes of judgment, but gain of good fortune. And the 
king who keeps his honor in such a manner that every day and by all means 
it is increased, lacking nothing, and does not lose that which he has for that 
which he desires to have — he is held for a man of right judgment, who 
loves his own people, and desires to lead them to all good. And. God will 
keep him in this world from the dishonoring of men, and in the next from 
the dishonor of the wicked in hell.” 

Besides ‘ Las Siete Partidas,’ the royal philosopher was the author, or com- 
piler, of a ‘Book of Hunting’; a treatise on chess; a system of law, the 
‘Puero Castellano’ [Spanish Code} —an attempt to check the monstrous 
irregularities of municipal privilege; ‘La Gran Conquista d’Ultramar’ [The 
Great Conquest beyond the Sea}, an account of the wars of the Crusades, 
which is the earliest known specimen of Castilian prose; and several smaller 
works, now collected under the general title of ‘Opusculos Legales’ [Minor 
Legal Writings}. It was long supposed that he wrote the ‘Tesoro’ [The- 
saurus], a curious medley of ignorance and superstition, much of it silly, and 
all of it curiously inconsistent with the acknowledged character of the en- 
lightened king. Modern scholarship, however, discards this petty treatise from 
the list of his productions. 

His ‘ Tablas Alfonsinas’ [Alfonsine Tables], to which Chaucer refers in 
the ‘Franklin’s Tale,’ though curiously mystical, yet were really scientific, 
and rank among the most famous of medieval books. Alfonso had the courage 
and the wisdom to recall to Toledo the heirs and successors of the great 
Arabian philosophers and the cultured rabbis, who had been banished by 
religious fanaticism, and to establish there a permanent council —a medieval 
Academy of Sciences — which devoted itself to the study of the heavens and 
the making of astronomical calculations. “Fhis was the first time,” says 
the Spanish historian, “that in barbarous times the Republic of Letters was 
invited to contemplate a great school of learning — men occupied through 
many years in rectifying the old planetary observations, in disputing about the 
most abstruse details of this science, in constructing new instruments, and ob- 
serving, by means of them, the courses of the stars, their declensions, their 
ascensions, eclipses, longitudes, and latitudes.” It was the vision of Roger 
Bacon fulfilled. 

At his own expense, for years together, the king entertained in his palace 
at Burgos, that their knowledge might enrich the nation, not only certain 
_ free-thinking followers of Averroés and Avicebron, but infidel disciples of 
the Koran, and learned rabbis who denied the true faith. That creed must 
not interfere with deed, was an astonishing mental attitude for the thirteenth 
century, and invited a general suspicion of the king’s orthodoxy. His religious 
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sense was really strong, however, and appears most impressively in the ‘ Can- 
tigas a la Virgen Maria’ [Songs to thé Virgin], which were sung over his 
grave by priests and acolytes for hundreds of years. They are sometimes 
melancholy and sometimes joyous, always simple and genuine, and, written 
in Galician, reflect the trustful piety and happiness of his youth in remote hill 
provinces where the thought of empire had not penetrated. It was his keen 
intelligence that expressed itself in the saying popularly attributed to him, 
“Had I been present at the creation, I might have offered some useful sug- 
gestions.” It was his reverent spirit that made mention in his will of the sacred 
songs as the testimony to his faith. So lived and died Alfonso the Tenth, the 
father of Spanish literature, and the reviver of Spanish learning. 


WHAT MEANETH A TYRANT, AND HOW HE USETH HIS 
POWER IN A KINGDOM WHEN HE HATH OBTAINED IT 


From ‘Las Siete Partidas,’ quoted in Ticknor’s ‘Spanish Literature’ 


A TYRANT,” says this law, “ doth signify a cruel lord, who, by force 


or by craft, or by treachery, hath obtained power over any realm 

or country; and such men be of such nature, that when once they 
have grown strong in the land, they love rather to work their own profit, though 
it be in harm of the land, than the common profit of all, for they always 
live in an ill fear of losing it. And that they may be able to fulfil this their 
purpose unincumbered, the wise of old have said that they use their power 
against the people in three manners. The first is, that they strive that those 
under their mastery be ever ignorant and timorous, because, when they be 
such, they may not be bold to rise against them, nor to resist their wills; and 
the second is, that they be not kindly and united among themselves, in such 
wise that they trust not one another, for while they live in disagreement, 
they shall not dare to make any discourse against their lord, for fear faith 
and secrecy should not be kept among themselves; and the third way is, that 
they strive to make them poor, and to put them upon great undertakings, which 
they never can finish, whereby they may have so much harm that it may never 
come into their hearts to devise anything against their ruler. And above all this, 
have tyrants ever striven to make spoil of the strong and to destroy the wise; 
and have forbidden fellowship and assemblies of men in their land, and striven 
always to know what men said or did; and do trust their counsel and the guard 
of their person rather to foreigners, who will serve at their will, than to them 
of the land, who serve from oppression. And moreover, we may say that 
though any man may have gained mastery of a kingdom by any of the lawful 
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means whereof we have spoken in the laws going before this, yet, if he use 
his power ill, in the ways whereof we speak in this law, him may the people 
still call tyrant; for he turneth his mastery which was rightful into wrongful, 
as Aristotle hath said in the book which treateth of the rule and government 
of kingdoms.” 


ON THE TURKS, AND WHY THEY ARE SO CALLED 
From ‘La Gran Conquista de Ultramar,’ Chapter xiii 


HE ancient histories which describe the early inhabitants of the East 
and their various languages show the origin of each tribe or nation, 
or whence they came, and for what reason they waged war, and how 
they were enabled to conquer the former lords of the land. Now in these his- 
tories it is told that the Turks, and also the allied race called Turcomans, 
were all of one land originally, and that these names were taken from two 
rivers which flow through the territory whence these people came, which lies 
in the direction of the rising of the sun, a little toward the north; and that one 
of these rivers bore the name of Turco, and the other Mani: and finally that 
for this reason the two tribes which dwelt on the banks of these two rivers 
came to be commonly known as Turcomanos or Turcomans. On the other 
hand, there are those who assert that because a portion of the Turks lived 
among the Comanos (Comans) they accordingly, in course of time, received 
the name of Turcomanos; but the majority adhere to the reason already 
given. However this may be, the Turks and the Turcomans belong both to 
the same family, and follow no other life than that of wandering over the 
country, driving their herds from one good pasture to another, and taking with 
them their wives and their children and all their property, including money as 
well as flocks. 

‘The Turks did not dwell then in houses, but in tents made of skins, as do 
in these days the Comanos and Tatars: and when they had to move from one 
place to another, they divided themselves into companies according to their 
different dialects, and chose a caudillo {judge}, who settled their disputes, 
and rendered justice to those who deserved it. And this nomadic race cultivated 
no fields, nor vineyards, nor orchards, nor arable lands of any kind; neither did 
they buy or sell for money: but traded their flocks among one another, and 
also their milk and cheese, and pitched their tents in the places where they 
found the best pasturage; and when the grass was exhausted, they sought fresh 
herbage elsewhere. And whenever they reached the border of a strange land, 
they sent before them special envoys, the most worthy and honorable of their 
men, to the kings or lords of such countries, to ask of them ‘the privilege of 
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pasturage on their lands for a space; for which they were willing to pay such 
rent or tax as might be agreed upon. Aftét this manner they lived among each 
nation in whose territory they happened to be. 


TO THE MONTH OF MARY 
From the ‘ Cantigas’ 


ELCOME, O May, yet once again we greet thee! 
So always praise we her, the Holy Mother, 
Who prays to God that he shall aid us ever 
Against our foes, and to us ever listen. 
Welcome, O May! loyally art thou welcome! 
So always praise we her, the Mother of kindness, 
Mother who alway on us taketh pity, 
Mother who guardeth us from woes unnumbered. 
Welcome, O May! welcome, O month well favored! 
So let us ever pray and offer praises 
To her who ceases not for us, for sinners, 
To pray to God that we from woes be guarded. 
Welcome, O May! O joyous month and stainless! 
So will we ever pray to her who gaineth 
Grace from her Son for us, and gives each morning 
Force that by us the Moors from Spain are driven. 
Welcome, O May, of bread and wine the giver! 
Pray then to her, for in her arms, an infant 
She bore the Lord! she points us on our journey, 
The journey that to her will bear us quickly! 


THE SPANISH ROMANCES 


O other form of poetry ever enjoyed greater popularity among 

people of all ranks of society than did at one time the short epico- 

-lyric poems known in England as “ popular ballads,” in Scandinavia 

as Folkeviser, and in Spain as romances. It would be natural to suppose, there- 
fore, that such poems constitute part of the literary heritage of every European 
people; but this is not the case. Professor Morley, the eminent authority on 
the ballad literature of Spain, informs us that only in England, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Roumania, Serbia, and Spain do we find a considerable body of tra- 
ditional ballads dealing with historical and legendary personages and events. 

The Spanish word romance has an interesting history. It was first used as a 
common name for the various languages of southern Europe that are derived 
from Latin, such as French, Provencal, Castilian, and Tuscan, when these 
ceased to be regarded as mere dialectical variations of Latin. By association 
the word was then applied in Spain to anything written in the vulgar tongue, 
whether poetry or prose. As Romance came to be used more and more instead of 
Latin for literary purposes, the meaning of the word was limited, first to verse 
in general, and later, when the popularity of the ballad was in the ascendancy, 
to this type of poetry alone. In the course of time the word underwent still 
another modification in meaning until it now signifies not only a popular 
ballad of the traditional type but any poem written in the characteristic ballad 
meter, as well as the meter itself.* 

The popular ballads appear in Spanish literature some time in the fifteenth 
century, although one or two exist that date back to the second half of the 
fourteenth. The first reference to them as a distinct poetic genre by the 
name of romances is contained in a famous letter, ‘Carta al Condestable de 
Portugal,’ which the Marquis of Santillana wrote about 1450: Infimos poetas 
son aquellos que facen estos romances e cantares de que la gente baja e de 
servil condicion se alegra. These romances flourished with extraordinary vigor 

1 The romance meter, which is the most popular of all native Spanish meters, consists 
of eight-syllable lines with a fixed accent on the seventh syllable of each and assonance of 
alternate lines: 

Buen conde Fernan Gonzalez, 
—El rey envia por vos 

que vayades a las cortes — 
que se hacian en Leon 

que si vos alla vais, conde 
daros han buen gallardon, etc. 


(Romance del Conde Fernan Gonzalez) 
The o-assonance continues throughout the entire poem. 
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in the fifteenth century in spite of the opposition of the poets of the Italian 
school, to which the Marquis of Santillana belonged. As poetry many of 
them rank high, and their influence upon later literature of the Peninsula, 
particularly the drama, has been both extensive and important. They are dis- 
tinguished chiefly by their vigorous and concrete language, abrupt beginning 
and end, realism and dramatic directness. 

Spanish romances can be grouped under three main heads according to the 
period and nature of their origin: romances viejos [old ballads}, romances 
eruditos {learned ballads}, and romances artisticos [artistic ballads}. Only 
the first mentioned are popular ballads in the traditional sense of the word. 
These again fall into two classes: romances viejos tradicionales [old traditional 
ballads} and romances juglarescos {juglaresque or minstrel ballads}, both 
of which represent a continuation of the epic tradition in Spain. Of the old 
traditional ballads the most important are the historical, which deal with 
matters relating to the Iberian Peninsula between the eighth and the six- 
teenth century. This is the very period which lies between the first appearance 
of the Moors in Spain and their final expulsion by the Catholic Monarchs, 
and it is therefore natural that many of the ballads have to do with the 
struggle between Christian and Moor. There is an entire cycle of these, the so- 
called frontier ballads of the early Renaissance period, which describes the last 
stages of that agelong conflict. Other cycles center about such personages 
as Roderick, the last Visigothic king of Spain, who lost his kingdom to the 
Moors in the early part of the eighth century; Bernardo del Carpio, a legend- 
ary hero, who is supposed to have taken part in the battle at Roncevaux; 
Fernan Gonzalez, a count of Castile, who lived in the tenth century; the 
Seven Nobles of Lara, also of the tenth century, whose names are linked 
with the most famous family feud of Spanish tradition; and most important 
of all, the Cid, the national hero of Spain, who lived in the eleventh century, 
and who is the central figure of the largest single group of ballads as well as 
of the earliest Spanish epic, ‘El Cantar de Mio Cid.’ 

With the exception of those about Bernardo del Carpio, the historical bal- 
lads deal with real figures from early Spanish history, but the events associated 
with these figures are largely fictitious. For instance, all the incidents related 
about the youth of the Cid, which Guillen de Castro and Corneille made use 
of later in their dramas dealing with that hero, have no historical founda- 
tion. Even in the late frontier ballads, which are nearly contemporaneous with 
the events they celebrate, the facts related are neither important nor reliable 
from an historical point of view. 

In addition to the old traditional ballads already mentioned there are a 
considerable number that draw their subject-matter from the Carolingian 
epics of chivalry, and others (romances novelescos) that depict scenes from 
daily life. The latter, according to Professor Morley, are almost the only 
ones left in oral tradition today. 
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The origin of the earliest ballads, those which treat of the Cid, the Seven 
Nobles of Lara, etc., has long been a disputed question. Menendez y Pelayo 
and Menendez Pidal, two of the foremost Hispanists, believe them to be 
fragments of epic poems of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
most of which are no longer extant. According to this theory, the epics, which 
were at first sung by professional singers before lords and princes, assembled 
in castles and feudal halls, disintegrated when introduced to the popular 
audiences of the public square. Instead of tiring the people as before by re- 
citing the whole poem, the minstrels would choose certain outstanding episodes 
from it. The most popular of these were later sung by the people themselves 
and passed on from generation to generation in the form of folk-songs. Other 
scholars contend that the ballad or cantilena existed as far back as the epic, 
and that the latter, in fact, is nothing but a gradual elaboration of the 
former. Still other theories are advanced; but the first one mentioned here is 
by far the most widely accepted at the present time. 

The juglaresque ballads differ from the traditional ballads in several 
respects. While the latter appear to be, as we have. seen, short epic frag- 
ments, those of the juglaresque type have retained more or less the original 
form in which they were composed by the professional minstrels or juglares, 
from whom they derive their name. They are rather long and prolix. Their 
subject-matter falls into the same general categories as that of the traditional 
ballads, but the themes drawn from the French epics predominate. The 
following two romances, in spite of Lockhart’s free translation, give some 
idea of the difference in style of the two types. The first is an old traditional 
ballad, belonging to the cycle of the Seven Nobles of Lara. Mudara avenges 
the death of his half-brothers by slaying their uncle Rodrigo, who was the 
cause of their misfortune. Note the effective use of dialogue. 


THE VENGEANCE OF MUDARA 
To the chase goes Rodrigo with hound and with hawk; 


But what game he desires is revealed in his talk: 

~ “Qh, in vain have I slaughtered the Infants of Lara: 
There’s an heir in his hall — there’s the bastard Mudara — 
There’s the son of the renegade — spawn of Mahoun — 
If I meet with Mudara, my spear brings him down.” 


While Rodrigo rides on in the heat of his wrath, 

A stripling, armed cap-a-pie, crosses his path: 

“Good morrow, young esquire.” — ‘Good morrow, old knight.” — 
“Will you ride with our party, and share our delight?” — 

“Speak your name, courteous stranger,” the stripling replied; 

“ Speak your name and your lineage, ere with you I ride.” — 
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“My name is Rodrigo,” thus answered the knight; 
“Of the line of old Lara, thougly barred from my right; 
For the kinsman of Salas proclaims for the heir 

Of our ancestor’s castles and forestries fair, 

A bastard, a renegade’s offspring — Mudara — 

Whom Ill send, if I can, to the Infants of Lara.” — 


“T behold thee, disgrace to thy lineage! ” — with joy, 
“I behold thee, thou murderer! ” answered the boy — 
“The bastard you curse, you behold him in me; 

But his brothers’ avenger that bastard shall be! 

Draw, for I am the renegade’s offspring, Mudara — 
We shall see who inherits the life-blood of Lara! ” 


““T am armed for the forest-chase — not for the fight; 

Let me go for my shield and my sword,” cries the knight; — 
““ Now the mercy you dealt to my brothers of old, 

Be the hope of that mercy the comfort you hold; 

Die, foeman to Sancha — die, traitor to Lara! ” — 

As he spake, there was blood on the spear of Mudara. 


Translated by John Gibson Lockhart 


The greater prolixity and refinement in style of the juglaresque type is 
illustrated by the second ballad, taken from the Carolingian cycle. The mother 
of young Gayfer de Bourdeaux reveals to him the facts of his father’s death 
and tells him of the cruelty which his step-father, Count Galvan, had intended 
to inflict upon the young boy himself. 


THE ESCAPE OF GAYFEROS 


Before her knee the boy did stand, within the dais so fair, 

The golden shears were in her hand, to clip his curled hair; 
And ever, as she clipped the curls, such doleful words she spake, 
That tears ran from Gayferos’ eyes, for his sad mother’s sake. 


“ God grant a beard were on thy face, and strength thine arm within, 
To fling a spear, or swing a mace, like Roland Paladin! 

For then, I think, thou wouldst avenge thy father that is dead, 

Whom envious traitors slaughtered within thy mother’s bed; 


“ Their bridal gifts were rich and rare, that hate might not be seen; 
They cut me garments broad and fair — none fairer hath the queen.” 
Then out and spake the little boy — “‘ Each night to God I call, 

And to His blessed Mother, to make me strong and tall.” 
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The Count he heard Gayferos, in the palace where he lay: 
* Now, silence, silence, Countess! It is falsehood that you say — 
I neither slew the man, nor hired another’s sword to slay; 
But for that the mother hath desired, be sure the son shall pay! ” 


The Count called to his esquires (old followers were they, 

Whom the dead lord had nurtured for many a merry day) — 

He bade them take their old lord’s heir, and stop his tender breath; 
Alas! ’twas piteous but to hear the manner of that death. 


“List, esquires, list, for my command is offspring of mine oath, 
The stirrup-cup and the hilt-hand, see that ye sunder both; 
That ye cut out his eyes were best — the safer he will go; 

And bring a finger and the heart, that I his end may know.” 


The esquires took the little boy aside with them to go; 

Yet as they went, they did repent —‘“‘O God! must this be so? 

How shall we think to look for grace, if this poor child we slay, 
When ranged before Christ Jesu’s face at the great judgment-day? ” 


While they not knowing what to do, were standing in such talk, 

The Countess’ little lap-dog bitch by chance did cross their walk; 

Then out and spake one of the ’squires (you may hear the words he said), 
“T think the coming of this bitch may serve us in good stead. 


“Let us take out the bitch’s heart, and give to Galvan; 

The boy may with a finger part, and be no worser man.” 

With that they cut the joint away, and whispered in his ear, 
That he must wander many a day, nor once those parts come near. 


“Your uncle grace and love will show; he is a bounteous man.” 
And so they let Gayferos go, and turned them to Galvan; 
The heart and the small finger upon the board they laid, 

And of Gayferos’ slaughter a cunning story made. 


The Countess, when she hears them, in great grief loudly cries: 
Meantime the stripling safely unto his uncle hies; — 

“ Now welcome, my fair boy,” he said, “ what good news may there be 
Come with thee to thine uncle’s hall? ” — “ Sad tidings come with me: 


“The false Galvan had laid his plan to have me in my grave; 
But I’ve escaped him, and am here, my boon from thee to crave — 
Rise up, rise up, mine uncle, thy brother’s blood they’ve shed! 
Rise up — they’ve slain my father within my mother’s bed! ” 


Translated by John Gibson Lockhart 


THE SPANISH ROMANCES 29 


With the reign of Fernando and Isabella, really inspired ballad-writing 
ceased. The traditional romances did éontinue to live in the rural districts, 
and some of them even migrated to America and other parts of the world 
where Spanish and Portuguese conquistadores and settlers went; but in the 
cities and towns the public taste was satisfied with the so-called romances 
vulgares, inferior both in subject-matter and form. At the same time there was 
hardly a poet of learning who did not compose romances. First appear the 
troubadouresque type, which are mostly love poems in romance meter, written 
by court poets. Then comes the attempt of sixteenth-century poets to improve 
upon the traditional ballads by composing others which should adhere to the 
facts of history. These are the so-called romances eruditos already mentioned. 
Unfortunately little real historical knowledge existed in those days; the poets 
made use of unreliable sources, with the result that their productions, from 
an historical point of view, are little better than the older ballads; and, what 
is even worse, they lack the poetic inspiration of these. The artistic ballads, 
the last of the three principal categories, are original poems in romance meter. 
Many of them are of high merit, but they make no effort to continue the epic 
spirit of former romances. They deal with a great variety of subjects and 
were written by poets of the Golden Age of Spanish literature, such as Lope 
de Vega, Gongora, and Quevedo; in the eighteenth century by some of the 
classicists, such as N. F. de Moratin; and in the nineteenth century by the 
Duque de Rivas, Zorrilla, and other romantic poets. 

Before 1500 the ballads were passed on to posterity by word of mouth 
only, but with the beginning of the sixteenth century they began to be printed 
and appear in collections. A few were included in the ‘Cancionero General’ 
of 1511 and some years later a few were printed separately on loose sheets. 
About the middle of the century appeared the following important collec- 
tions: ‘Cancionero de Romances’ “sin afio” (shortly before 1550), ‘Can- 
cionero de Romances’ (1550), and ‘ Silva de Varios Romances’ (1550). The 
first two were edited by a certain Martin Nuncio and published in Antwerp; 
the last, which appeared in three parts, was published in Saragossa by Esteban 
Garcia de Najera. From then on until the end of the century one collection 
followed another. During the seventeenth century the interest in the tradi- 
tional ballads waned, and in the eighteenth they were almost completely ig- 
nored. Not until the Romantic Movement in the nineteenth century revived 
interest in the Middle Ages did they gain popularity once more. In 1815, 
the German scholar Grimm published a modern edition of the old Spanish 
ballads, entitled ‘ Silva de Romances Viejos.’ Some years later Duran brought 
out his ‘Romancero General,’ which was re-edited about 1850 and incor- 
porated in the well-known ‘ Coleccion Rivadeneyra,’ with which most readers 
of the Spanish classics are familiar. In 1856, Wolf and Hofmann published 
a well-selected collection under the name of ‘ Primavera y Flor de Romances.’ 


This was later (1899-1906) included in the ‘Antologia de Poetas Liricos 
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Castellanos’ of Menendez y Pelayo, the most complete of the many editions 
of old Spanish ballads that have appeared. 

There are many excellent English translations of Spanish ballads, most of 
which date from the nineteenth century. Lockhart, who has translated fifty- 
six, makes no attempt to produce literal versions, while the thirty-one trans- 
lated by John Bowring follow the originals more closely. James Young Gib- 
son has made very careful translations of a large number, eighty-three of which 
deal with the Cid. Thomas Percy, Robert Southey, and Lord Byron turned 
Spanish romances into English, and Longfellow, through his interest in 
things Spanish, included some of them among his many translations from 
the poetry of other nations. 

HALFDAN GREGERSEN 


SPAIN’S EUROPEAN GREATNESS 
AND DECLINE 


HE period of two centuries which opens with the accession of Isabella 

of Castile in 1474 and closes with the death of Philip IV in 1665 tells 

a dramatic story for Spain. During these two hundred years she rose 
to a commanding position on the continent of Europe, then fell swiftly to 
one of secondary importance. For many years her armies were without their 
equals in the field, and were led by captains whose names were on everyone’s 
lips. Her intrepid explorers conquered for her in North and South America 
a vast new empire, and their successors built up a flourishing commerce 
with the mother-country. In the realm of art, Spain produced in this era 
some of the greatest masters the world has ever known: El Greco, Ribera, 
Velasquez, and Murillo, to mention no others. And her writers were so 
numerous, so gifted, and so prolific as to win for the middle part of the 
period the name of Siglo de Oro [Golden Century]; the names of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon are the most renowned, but a whole host of lesser 
lights shone round them. 

Altogether, then, Spain wrote a glorious chapter in the history of Europe at 
this time. Why was it followed by so rapid and so complete a decline in 
practically every branch of activity? We must try to answer the question 
in the briefest manner possible by a glance at the causes underlying her 
outburst of energy. ; 

At the outset, Spain had not yet attained to an important place in Europe; 
her internal struggles were undecided and her strength turned against itself. 
The reigns of Isabella of Castile and Fernando of Aragon (1474-1516) were 
a time of concentration and consolidation. Disorders were quelled, the last 
vestiges of the Moorish power laid low, and religious uniformity established. 
Then, under Charles I, Spain launched forth upon a career of imperialism, 
striving to win and hold a great and scattered territory on the Continent, 
and inevitably clashing with the rival power of France. The strain upon her 
resources was immense, and her economic organization was not equal to the 
task of supporting it. For a while the military skill acquired during centuries 
of Moorish and civil wars sufficed to stave off misfortune and create the 
illusion of success. But poverty and discontent soon made their appearance 
at home, defeat by land and sea followed, and in the end Spain’s dream of 
European dominion vanished utterly. Thé most abiding achievements of her 
great age had after all been the discovery of America and the immortal works 
of her writers and painters. 
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THE CATHOLIC MONARCHS 


At the death of her brother Enrique in 1474, the princess Isabella fell heir 
to the kingdom of Castile; a short struggle with the adherents of Enrique’s 
illegitimate daughter Juana ended victoriously, and by 1479, the year in 
which her husband Fernando ascended the throne of Aragon, the crown was 
quite secure upon her head. Those two, always known in Spanish history 
as Los Reyes Catolicos [The Catholic Monarchs}, controlled a realm far 
larger than any possessed by a Christian ruler of the country up to their times, 
and by virtue of the Aragonese conquests this realm lay not merely within 
the Peninsula but outside it as well, in Sicily and Southern Italy. With char- 
acteristic prudence they set to work to consolidate and centralize their power 
before attempting any further expansion. 


THEIR CONSOLIDATION OF SPAIN 


Turning their attention first to questions of domestic law and order, they 
reduced the power of the great nobles, which had grown dangerously during 
the preceding weak reigns, especially in Castile. The province of Galicia in 
the northwest, a particularly unruly district, was reduced to submission by 
Isabella’s vigorous measures; a local constabulary, the Hermandad [Brother- 
hood} was revived, to keep in check the armed forces of the barons; and all 
the land grants made by Enrique were revoked. By this concluding stroke 
the Crown obtained control over vast amounts of land, and the revenues that 
accrued as a result enabled it to reduce taxation and so win favor with the 
common people. 


THEIR RELIGIOUS POLICY 


Having thus, within a few years, settled ‘the problem of the turbulent 
aristocracy, the Catholic Monarchs began to apply strong measures in the 
sphere of religion. The religious situation in Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century was a complicated one, and called for careful hatidling; the population 
comprised Christians, Moslems, Jews, converted Moslems (Moriscos), and 
converted Jews (Marranos) , besides a certain number of independent thinkers, 
classed by the authorities as heretics. Fernando and Isabella might have pro- 
claimed religious toleration, but such an attitude was quite foreign to the 
spirit of their times, and the history of the dreadful religious wars of France 
and Germany in the next century makes any peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty by this means appear more than doubtful. Failing the complete estab- 
lishment of toleration, perhaps the best policy to be pursued was one of 
rigid suppression of all faiths but the one held by the majority — orthodox 
Roman Catholicism. With “one crown, one country, one faith” as their 
watchword, the Catholic Monarchs set out to make their subjects conform; no 
one can deny that they succeeded. 
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THE INQUISITION 


In 1478 a papal bull granted the Crown the right to name certain ecclesi- 
astical judges or “inquisitors,” whose business it was to maintain orthodoxy 
and punish those who lapsed from it. Thus the famous Spanish Inquisition 
came into being. It began operations at Seville in 1480, and in 1481 sixteen 
persons were burned at the stake in that city—the first auto de fe. The 
severity of the Inquisition. rapidly increased; it was at its height under Juan 
de Torquemada, from 1485 to 1494, and stretched out its interfering hands 
over the field of literature. Many books were suppressed or burned as heretical, 
and no doubt this did serious harm to the free expression of ideas in Spain. 

Within the Roman Catholic Church itself, too, a considerable reform took 
place. Thoroughly opposed to the cynical semi-paganism of the Italian papal 
court, such great Spanish prelates as Cardinal Ximenez (1436-1517), Arch- 
bishop of Toledo and eventually Chancellor of Castile, did their utmost to 
encourage religious education and to make worship a serious and a reverent 
thing. Ximenez founded a_famous university at Alcala de Henares, where he 
published his polyglot Bible, containing the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew texts. 
In this revival of orthodox Christianity in Spain we have a foreshadowing of 
the important Counter-Reformation of the sixteenth century, which was to 
win back to Roman Catholicism a large part of the European territory at 
first lost to it. One of the prime workers in that movement was the Order of 
the Jesuits, founded by a Spaniard, Ignacio Loyola. 


THE EXTINCTION OF GRANADA 


With the solid establishment of the monarchy and of religious uniformity, 
Fernando and Isabella were ready for a further step, the conquest of the 
small but valuable kingdom of Granada. Interfering in the intestine dis- 
putes of the Moors, Fernando in 1491 laid siege to the city, which fell in the 
following year. Although by the terms of surrender the Moslems were to be 
left in possession of their religion, before long Ximenez was pressing for their 
forcible conversion. Exasperated, they rebelled, and in 1502, when they had 
been defeated, the Catholic Monarchs proclaimed that they must turn Chris- 
tian or leave their country. Many preferred exile to conversion, but many more 
remained, to be known as “ Moriscos ” and looked on with constant suspicion 
by their Christian neighbors. 

In the same year as the fall of Granada, there occurred two events which 
were of the greatest importance, the one for the history of the whole civilized 
world, the other for that of Spain in particular. The first was the discovery 
of America by Columbus, the second the expulsion of the Jews. The dis: 
covery of America paved the way for the extraordinary feats of exploration 
and conquest accomplished by Spaniards during the next century, and opened 
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the whole of the New World to the countries of western Europe. The expul- 
sion of the Jews, however, was a grievous mistake; it robbed the Peninsula of 
a most valuable part of the population. During the costly foreign wars of 
Charles V and his successors the financial ability and the resources of the 
Jews were sorely missed by Spain. 


FOREIGN EXPANSION 


Toward the end of the fifteenth century the eyes of the Spanish monarchs 
turned more and more frequently in the direction of Italy, where the Aragonese 
held possessions both in Naples and on the island of Sicily. These Italian 
~ territories were in the hands of an illegitimate branch of the Aragonese royal 
family; but Fernando allied himself with Louis XII of France to conquer 
them. When the victors quarreled, as usual, the military genius of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, termed El Gran Capitan {The Great Captain], won Naples 
for Spain (1504). Later, Fernando joined the Pope, the Emperor, and Eng- 
land against the French, and expelled them from Italy altogether. At the same 
time he used the French sympathies of the ruler of Navarre as an excuse . 
for attacking and conquering the Spanish section of that kingdom, which he 
added to his own (1512) . Five years afterwards he died (Isabella had preceded 
him in 1504), leaving the joint realms to a daughter, Juana, whose mind was 
already failing. ; 


LITERATURE UNDER THE REYES CATOLICOS 


If the age of the Catholic Monarchs was one of glorious achievement for 
Spain in many fields, in that of literature the harvest is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The Golden Century, with its rich crop of dramas, novels, and religious 
writings, is yet to come; it is foreshadowed chiefly in a general intellectual 
progress, such as is indicated by the growth of Humanism, the establishment 
of chairs for the study of the classics, and the introduction of the printing- 
press. There was of course a constant exchange of men, books, and ideas 
between Italy and Spain, though the full force of the Renaissance had 
not begun to make itself felt in the Peninsula. Castilian had now become 
supreme as the language of literature; even Catalans and Portuguese, who 
had well-established idioms of their own, employed it in setting forth their 
ideas. 

The chief literary monuments of the time were two—a poem by Jorge 
Manrique and the grim realistic drama ‘ Calisto y Melibea.’ 


MANRIQUE’S ‘ COPLAS’ 


Jorge Manrique (1440-1478) , a nephew of the illustrious Marquis of Santil- 
lana, and of another poet, Gomez Manrique, will always be remembered as 
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the author of a set of verses on the death of his father, the ‘Coplas’ so 
beautifully rendered by Longfellow. In hisother poems Manrique hardly ever 
rises above the commonplace, but these lines, written at the age of thirty-six, 
show him to have felt for a brief moment the true creative fire. The stanzas 
quoted will give a sample of the dignity and sobriety of the ‘ Coplas,’ though 
even Longfellow cannot fully reproduce the charm of the expression. 


Our lives are rivers, gliding free 

To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 


Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 


“CALISTO Y MELIBEA ’ 


In ‘ Calisto y Melibea’ (1499), often referred to by the name of its chief 
character as ‘La Celestina,’ we see the first literary embodiment of the pica- 
resque spirit, soon to produce the whole series of Spanish rogue novels. The 
long rambling story in dramatic form (it was never intended for the stage) 
is thoroughly sordid, without a spark of lofty idealism; but as a realistic 
presentation of the seamy side of life it has few superiors in literature, and its 
place among the Castilian classics is unquestioned. Of the supposed author, 
Fernando de Rojas, almost nothing is known. Surely he must at some time 
have plumbed the depths of suffering and degradation. 


THE IMPERIALISM OF CHARLES V 


When Juana, daughter of Isabella, showed signs of the madness that in- 
capacitated her from ruling Castile, the crown devolved upon Charles, her 
son, already by Fernando’s will King of Aragon. In 1517 he came from the 
Netherlands, dismissed Cardinal Ximenez, who had been acting as regent, and 
assumed full control of the joint kingdom. Under his firm rule, Spain found 
herself more and more drawn into the current of European politics, for 
Charles had a thoroughly Continental outlook. From his father, Philip of 
Burgundy, he had inherited large territories in northern and southeastern 
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France, as well as in Flanders and the Netherlands; this, with his hold upon 
southern Italy and Sicily, made him dream of a huge empire that should domi- 
nate Europe. The chief obstacle to the accomplishment of this vision was 
France. That power with the close of the Hundred Years’ War and the 
anarchy that had accompanied it, was beginning to win her way back to the 
important place she had once held, and was just now interfering again in 
Italian affairs. Consequently the history of Charles’ reign is one of almost 
unbroken war with France, whose ambitions king, Francois I, strove in every 
way to thwart the designs of the Spanish monarch. The two were rivals for 
the crown of the Holy Roman Empire, and Charles was successful; in 1519 he 
assumed the title of Emperor Charles V, that by which he is usually known, 
although as King of Spain he was Charles I. In the struggle with Francois 
over Milan, Charles in 1525 won the great battle of Pavia and captured his 
enemy. But Francois, after making terms, broke them as soon as he regained 
his freedom, and the war went on with varying fortunes, but generally in 
favor of Spain, up to his death in 1547. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, the Reformation had begun, directly involving 
Charles as head of the empire. He sided with the conservative party, but was 
unable to use his military power to crush the Reformers on account of the 
wars with France. When he did act, after 1547, it was too late; peace was 
made in 1552, and the princes.of Germany were allowed to choose their 
personal religion and that of their subjects. 


AMERICAN CONQUESTS AND SOME RESULTS 


If, however, the imperial plans of Charles were not working out quite 
smoothly in Europe, in the new-found continent of America his subjects were 
winning vast territories for him. In 1519 Hernando Cortes began the conquest 
of Mexico, which was completed by about 1521; Pizarro carried the Spanish 
arms victoriously through Peru between 1532 and 1537; and Spanish explor- 
ers and soldiers were active in various other parts of North and South America. 
The mines of gold and silver discovered by these pioneers, and exploited by 
them and by their successors, often with great cruelty to the original owners of 
the country, sent a flood of the precious metals overseas to enrich the coffers 
of Spain; but the drains upon the treasury set-up by the imperial venture of 
the king and by his foreign wars were more than sufficient to counterbalance 
this. The money which should have applied to the economic development of 
the kingdom was dissipated almost without result. Furthermore, the emigra- 
tion to the colonies of many of Spain’s most vigorous and enterprising inhabit- 
ants produced a gradual exhaustion; foreigners obtained control of her in- 
dustries, and exploited them for their own benefit. The native-born Spaniards, 
who had been accustomed during the centuries of reconquest and turmoil to 
seeing the greater part of the hard manual labor done by slaves or captive 
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Moors, did not take kindly to the unremitting toil of agriculture, while the 
unfair laws which permitted grazing over thtir lands further discouraged them. 
The tendency became more and more marked to look upon work as some- 
thing beneath a gentleman’s notice, and the number of those who aspired to 
the title of gentleman was amazingly large. In 1541, it has been estimated, 
there were fewer than 800,000 tax-payers in Castile, and more than 100,000 
hidalgos, or petty noblemen. 


GREATNESS AND DECAY UNDER THE PHILIPS 


During the reigns of Philip II (1556-1598) and Philip III (1598-1621) 
the Nemesis of Spanish imperialism worked itself out, almost imperceptibly 
at first but with ever-increasing rapidity. Philip II was a great and on the 
whole upright ruler, who worked ceaselessly for what he considered to be the 
good of his kingdom and his faith. But he stubbornly persisted in mistaken 
policies. Making himself the champion of the Roman Catholic Church, he 
decided to stamp out the last remnants of Islam in Spain by oppressive meas- 
ures directed against the Moriscos, many of whom still clung in secret 
to their ancestral creed. When they resisted, Philip made war on them, crushed 
_them, and deported nearly all of them to various parts of Castile. By his de- 
termination to destroy heresy in the Netherlands, and to maintain Spaniards 
in office there, he provoked his Dutch subjects to rebellion; the war which 
ensued was a long, cruel one, and was still going on at the close of Philip’s 
reign. The Spanish armies won victories in the field, and captured cities, but 
the Protestant Netherlands, under the Princes of Orange, resisted stoutly, and 
in the end won their independence. A war with England, brought on by the 
colonial rivalry of the countries, and*by Philip’s support of the English Roman 
Catholics, resulted in the disaster of the Invincible Armada (1588). The two 
great successes won by Philip, Don Juan’s victory over the Turks at Lepanto 
(1571), and the absorption of Portugal in 1580, were not enough to make up 
for these reverses. Though the king bore them with an admirable stoicism, 
when he died in 1598 he was a disappointed man. 

The twenty-three years of Philip III’s reign, when Spain was virtually 
governed by the royal favorite, the Duke of Lerma, brought out the weak- 
nesses of the foreign and domestic policies pursued in the previous period. 
One of the crowning follies was the expulsion of the Moriscos (1609-1614) ; 
about half a million intelligent and hard-working inhabitants were sent into 
exile on the grounds that their conversion to Christianity had not been a 
sincere one. Meanwhile the war with Holland was broken by a truce that 
gave the Protestant Dutch their freedom in all but name. Had it not been for 
the genius of Spinola, the Spanish leader, that freedom would have been won 
much earlier. In 1618 the Thirty Years’ War broke out in Germany, and 
Spain entered it on the Imperial side and against the Protestant states. 
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This struggle was to prove her final undoing, for it led to the defeat of her 
hitherto invincible armies, and its stresses revealed to the world her tragic 
weakness at home. The one bright spot of the reign was the steady develop- 
ment in wealth and importance of the American colonies. Rival powers, 
however — England, Holland, and France — had begun to challenge Spain 
both in America and in the Indies. 

Almost from the time Philip IV ascended the throne in 1621, disaster fol- 
lowed disaster. It is true that Spinola captured Breda from the Dutch (1625), 
an event immortalized in the magnificent canvas by Velasquez. But everywhere 
else the wars went against Spain; her land victories she lacked the money and 
enterprise to follow up, while at sea she was almost invariably unfortunate. 
At last, in 1643, the matchless Spanish infantry was cut to pieces by the 
French at Rocroi. This blow had an immense effect on Europe: it was plain 
that the Spanish arms were no longer formidable. Thereafter losses came thick 
and fast. The English took Jamaica. Portugal won her independence. Cata- 
lonia, never fully reconciled to Castilian supremacy, revolted and was pacified 
only after nearly twenty years of fighting. By the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which closed the Thirty Years’ War in 1648, the freedom of the Netherlands 
was affirmed; Spain, however, went on battling with France until 1659. Then 
she signed the Peace of the Pyrenees, surrendering to her enemy Roussillon 
and Cerdagne, her lands beyond-the mountains, as well as Artois and other 
districts bordering on Flanders. Politically her sun had set. 


LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


This eventful period of Spanish history saw a wealth of literary production 
such as has never been repeated in the Peninsula. It witnessed the rise of the 
drama from humble beginnings to the masterpieces of Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina, and Calderon, the birth of prose fiction in the ‘Don Quixote’ of 
Cervantes and the works of many lesser authors, and the matchless writings 
of the great Spanish mystics. And beside these there stand others, of scarcely 
less powerful genius— men such as the satirist Quevedo and the moralist 
Gracian. The wealth of material is so great that little could be done to indicate 
it here beyond giving lists of names and titles. It may suffice to say that every 
side of the Hispanic spirit found its expression in Spain’s Golden Century, 
and that in nearly every field of literature masterpieces of a permanent kind 
were created, 

A. Smiture Noap 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS 
1474 Isabella becomes Queen of Cas- 


tile 
1479 Fernando King of Aragon 
1480 Spanish Inquisition set up 
1492 America discovered; Granada 
captured; Jews expelled 
1519 Charles V becomes Emperor 
1519-21 Cortes conquers Mexico 
1525 Spaniards defeat and capture 
Francois I at Pavia 
1532-37 Pizarro conquers Peru 


1545 Council of Trent opens 


1556 Charles abdicates; Philip II 
King of Spain and Nether- 
lands; Loyola dies 

1559 Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis 

1568 Dutch revolt against Spain 

1571 Battle of Lepanto 

1580 Portugal united to Spain 

1588 Defeat of the Armada 

1598 Philip III succeeds Philip II 


1609 Peace with Holland; Moriscos 
expelled 


1625 Spinola captures Breda 


1643 Condé defeats Spaniards at 
Rocroi 

1665 Portuguese defeat Spaniards at 
Villaviciosa; Philip IV dies 


LITERARY DATES 


ww 


1476 Jorge Manrique, Coplas 


1499 Comedia de Calisto y Melibea 


1542 Garcilaso and Boscan, Obras 


1553 Mendoza (?), Lazarillo de Tor- 


mes 


1559 Aleman, Guzman de Alfarache 


1605 Cervantes, Don Quixote, Part I 


1613 Cervantes, Novelas Exemplares 
1615 Cervantes, Don Quixote, Part 


1626 Quevedo, Pablos de Segovia 

1630 Tirso de Molina, El Burlador 
de Sevilla 

1632 Lope de Vega, Dorotea 


BARTOLOMEO DE LAS CASAS 


ARTOLOMEO DE LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indians, was 
B one of the first to protest by speech and pen against the cruelties in- 
flicted upon native West Indians by the invading Spaniards; and he left 
in his writings the record of a bondage compared with which negro slavery was 
mild. Bartolomeo, the son of Antonio de las Casas, a companion of Columbus 
on his first voyage of discovery, was born in Seville in 1474. While yet a 
student at the University of Salamanca he became interested in the natives, 
through a young Indian whom he owned as slave. He may have visited the 
New World as one of the followers of Columbus in 1493, but at all events 
it is certain that in 1502 he went thither with Nicholas de Ovando, the 
governor of the Indies. Here his sympathies were fully aroused, as he wit- 
nessed the savage treatment of the simple natives and the incessant butcheries 
and slavery in the mines, which were rapidly depopulating the islands. In 
1510 he took holy orders, being probably the first priest ordained in the New 
World, and soon became well known for his eloquence and kindly disposition. 
Las Casas at first was himself a slave-owner, willing to enrich himself by the 
toil of the natives, though from the very beginning he sympathized with their 
sufferings. But a sudden illumination came to him as he was preparing to preach 
a sermon on the Feast of Pentecost, in 1514, taking for his text the 34th chapter 
of Ecclesiasticus, verses 18 to 22. He awoke to the iniquity of slavery, set 
free his own Indians, and for forty years thereafter devoted himself heart and 
soul to the interests of the red men. It was at times a bitter task and made 
him many enemies among the invaders, who thought themselves curtailed in 
their natural rights as the superior race. Happily for his cause, Las Casas had 
powerful friends in Spain, chief among whom was the Emperor Charles V. 
The good priest crossed the ocean a dozen times to see that monarch on 
Indian affairs, following him even into Germany and Austria. Finally in 1547, 
when past his seventieth year, he settled down in Valladolid, in Spain, but still 
wrote and talked in behalf of the oppressed race. While on an errand for 
them to Madrid in 1566, he died at the ripe age of ninety-two, with bodily 
faculties unimpaired. 

The earliest work of Las Casas, the pamphlet ‘ A Very Short Account of 
the Ruin of the Indies,’ written in 1552, first disclosed to Europe the cruelties 
practised beyond the sea. It was frequently reprinted, and made a great im- 
pression. Other short treatises followed, equally powerful and effective. They 
were collected in 1552 and translated into several languages. His chief work, 
however, is a ‘ General History of the Indies,’ from 1492 to 1520, begun by him 
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in 1527, unfinished in 1561. He ordered that no portion should be printed until 
forty years after his death, but it remained in manuscript for three hundred 
years, being published at Madrid in 1875. It has been called the corner-stone 
of the history of the American continent. Las Casas possessed important docu- 
ments, among them the papers of Columbus, now lost. In his long life, more- 
over, he knew many of the early discoverers and many statesmen, such as 
Columbus, Cortes, Ximenes, Pizarro, Gattinora, and he was the contemporary 
of three sovereigns interested in the West Indies —King Ferdinand the 
Catholic, the Emperor Charles V, and King Philip II of Spain. 

Las Casas is sometimes taxed with having brought negro slavery into 
America. In his profound compassion for the Indians he maintained that the 
negroes were better fitted for slave labor than the more delicate natives. But 
the Portuguese had imported African slaves into the colonies long before Las 
Casas suggested it, while he in time renounced his error, and frankly confesses 
it in his history. 

He was a large-hearted, large-brained man, unprejudiced in an age of 
bigotry; of unwearied industry and remarkable powers of physical endurance 
that enabled him to live a life of many-sided activities, as priest and missionary, 
colonist, man of business, and man of letters. As a historian he was a keen 
observer of men and of nature, and chronicled with great exactness the social 
and physical conditions of the countries he traversed. 


OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA 
From ‘A Relation of the First Voyage’ 
‘Te Spaniards passed, in the year 1511, into the Island of Cuba, which 


contains as much ground in length as from Valladolid to Rome. There 

were formerly fine and flourishing provinces to be seen, filled with 
vast numbers of people, who met with no milder or kinder treatment from the 
Spaniards than from the rest. On the contrary, they seemed to have redoubled 
their cruelty upon those people. There happened divers things in this island 
that deserve to be remarked. A rich and potent Cacique named Hatbuey was 
retired to the Island of Cuba to avoid that slavery and death with which the 
Spaniards menaced him; and being informed that his persecutors were upon 
the point of landing in this island, he assembled all his subjects and domestics 
together, and made a speech to ’em after this manner: “ You know,” said 
he, “the report that is spread abroad that the Spaniards are ready to in- 
vade this island; and you are not ignorant of the ill usage our friends and 
countrymen have met with at their hands, and the cruelties they have com- 
mitted at Hayei.” (So Hispaniola is called in their language.) “ They are 
now coming hither with a design to exercise the same outrages and persecutions 
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upon us. Are you ignorant,” says he, “of the ill intentions of the people of 
whom I am speaking? ” “ We know not,” say they all with one voice, “ upon 
what account they come hither, but we know they are a very wicked and cruel 
people.” “I'll tell you then,” replied the Cacique, “ that these Europeans wor- 
ship a very covetous sort of god, so that ’tis difficult to satisfy him; and to per- 
form the worship they render to this idol, they’ll exact immense treasures of us, 
and will use their utmost endeavor to reduce us to a miserable state of slavery, 
or else to put us to death.” Upon which he took a box of gold and valuable 
jewels which he had with him; and exposing it to their view — “ Here is,” 
says he, “ the god of the Spaniards, whom we must honor with our sports and 
dances, to see if we can appease him, and render him propitious to us, that 
so he may command the Spaniards not to offer us any injury.” They all ap- 
plauded this speech, and fell a-leaping and dancing round the box, till they 
had quite tired and spent themselves. After which the Cacique Hatbuey, re- 
suming his discourse, continued to speak to them in these terms: “If we keep 
this God,” says he, “till he’s taken away from us, he’ll certainly cause our 
lives to be taken from us; and therefore I am of the opinion ’twill be the best 
way to cast him into the river.” They all approved of this advice, and went 
all together with one accord to throw this pretended god into the river. 

The Spaniards were no sooner arrived in the Isle of Cuba but this Cacique, 
who knew ’em too well, began to think of retreating to secure hiniself from 
their fury, and resolved to defend himself by force of arms if he should 
happen to meet with them; but he unfortunately fell into their hands; and 
because he had taken all the precautions he could to avoid the persecutions of 
so cruel and impious a people, and had taken arms to defend his own life, as 
well as the lives of his subjects, this was made a capital crime in him, for he was 
burned alive. While he was in the midst of the flames, tied to a stake, a certain 
Franciscan friar of great piety and virtue took upon him to speak to him of 
God and our religion, and to explain to him some articles of the Catholic 
faith, of which he had never heard a word before; promising him eternal life 
if he would believe, and threatening him with eternal torment if he continued 
obstinate in his infidelity. Hatbuey, reflecting on the matter as much as the 
place and condition in which he was would permit, asked the friar that in- 
structed him whether the gate of heaven was opened to the Spaniards; and 
being answered that such of them as were good men might hope for entrance 
there, the Cacique without any further deliberation told him he had no mind 
to go to heaven, for fear of meeting with such cruel and wicked company 
as they were; but would much rather choose to go to hell, where he might be 
delivered from the troublesome sight of such kind of people: to so great a 
degree have the wicked actions and cruelties of the Spaniards dishonored 
God and his religion in the minds of the Americans. 

One day there came to us a great number of the inhabitants of a famous 
city, situate about ten leagues from the place where we lodged, to compliment 
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us and bring us all sort of provisions and refreshments, which they presented 
us with great marks of joy, caressing us after the most obliging manner they 
could. But that evil spirit that possessed the Spaniards put ’em into such a 
sudden fury against ’em, that they fell upon ’em and massacred above three 
thousand of ’em, both men and women, upon the spot, without having re- 
ceived the least offense and provocation from ’em. I was an eye-witness of this 
barbarity: and whatever endeavors were used to appease these inhuman crea- 
tures, twas impossible to reduce ’em to reason; so resolutely were they bent 
to satiate their brutal rage by this barbarous action. 

Soon after this I sent messengers to the most noted Indians of the Province 
of Havane, to encourage and engage ’em to continue in their country, and 
not to trouble themselves to seek remote places to hide in; and advised ’em to 
come to us with assurance of our protection. They knew well enough what 
authority I had over the Spaniards, and I gave ’em my word no injury should 
be offered ’em: for the past cruelties and massacres their countrymen had 
suffered, had spread fear and terror through all the country; and this assur- 
ance I gave ’em was with the consent and advice of the captains and the 
officers. When we entered into this province, two-and-twenty of their chiefs 
came to us, and the very next morning the commander of our troops, without 
any regard to the promise that had been made ’em, would needs sentence ’em 
to be burnt, pretending ’twas best to put these people to death, because they 
might one time or other use some stratagem to surprise and destroy us: and I 
had all the difficulty in the world to prevent ’em from throwing ’em into 
the fire. 

The Indians of Havane, seeing themselves reduced to a state of severe 
slavery, and that there was no remedy left, but they were irrecoverably undone, 
began to take refuge in the deserts and mountains to secure themselves if 
possible from death; some strangled themselves in despair. Parents hanged 
themselves together with their children, to put the speedier end to their misery 
by death. Above two hundred Indians perished here after this manner to 
avoid the cruelty of the Spaniards, and abundance of them afterwards volun- 
tarily condemned themselves to this kind of death, hoping thus in a moment 
to put a period to the miseries their persecutors inflicted on em. 

A certain Spaniard, who had the title of Sovereign in this island and had 
three hundred Indians in his service, destroyed a hundred and sixty of them 
in less than three months by the excessive labor he continually exacted of 
them. The recruits he took to fill up their places were destroyed after the 
same manner; and he would in a short time have unpeopled the whole island 
if death, which took him out of the way, very happily for those poor wretches, 
had not sheltered ’em from his cruelties. I saw with my own eyes above six 
thousand children die in the space of three or four months, their parents being 
forced to abandon ’em, being condemned to the mines. 


BERNAL DIAZ 


ERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO in his ‘ Historia Verdadera de la 
Conquista de la Nueva Espafia’ has left us the priceless record by 
an eye-witness of one of the greatest feats of arms and enterprises 

ever accomplished, the conquest of Mexico by “stout Cortes” and his com- 
rades. More than that — without knowing it he has pictured for us the very 
incarnation of that spirit of generous hazard which is immortal in the soul 
of man. His conquistadores, drawn from the life, as he had known them, 
had fought, eaten, and slept with them, will stand to all time as the types of 
the gentleman adventurer. “I have got no style,” the old soldier says patheti- 
cally when complaining of the misrepresentations of other and smoother his- 
torians; but his writing has something far finer than style in the merely 
decorative sense; it has the incontestable stamp of veracity. Of everything, or 
well-nigh everything, that went into his book he could say, “I was there; I 
saw it.” 

Unlike most of the conquerors gf New Spain, who came from Estremadura, 
Bernal Diaz was a Castilian, born at Medina del Campo in 1492, the golden 
year of Spanish history. Of his youth very little is known. He tells us that his 
boyhood friends used to call him “ the gallant,” and we may imagine that it was 
a love of romance as well as straitened circumstances that led him in 1514 
to sail to the New World with Pedrarios Davila. Diaz served under various 
leaders in Cuba, Central America, and the Caribbean, on gold-hunting ex- 
peditions. While returning from a disastrous voyage during this period he 
came into contact with one whose name was to be made illustrious, like his own, 
through the Spanish conquests, but for far different reasons —Las Casas. 

“Tt pleased God,” says he in his usual devout way, “that after great toil 
we came out on a sandy beach, and after traveling along it for two days 
we arrived at an Indian village named Yaguarama, which at that time be- 
longed to Padre Fray Bartolomeo de las Casas, who was the parish priest, whom 
I afterwards knew as a doctor and a Dominican friar, and who afterwards 
became Bishop of Chiapas — and at that village they gave us food.” Thus the 
two men, each representative of one side of the European relation to the 
American Indian, the already hard-bitten soldier and the gentle humanitarian, 
were brought together at the very outset of their careers. 

Finally, when in 1518 Diego Velasquez, governor of Cuba, decided to send 
an expedition to the coast of Mexico under the command of Hernando Cortes, 
Bernal Diaz became one of its members, little guessing at the time to what 
fantastic and terrible adventures it was advancing. He served throughout 
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all the marching and fighting of the next three years, knew the horrors of 
the noche triste when the little band of~Spaniards fought its way out of 
the city of Mexico along a narrow causeway surrounded by yelling foes, and 
was present at the siege and capture of the capital in 1521. After this he 
took part in various minor enterprises, always as the trusted lieutenant of 
Cortes. When the general set out on his ill-fated march to Honduras, to punish 
a rebellious subordinate, Diaz was by his side; he and his firm friend San- 
doval were the only original conquistadores left to Cortes by then. Death 
and defection had taken many, and others had settled down in different parts 
of the New World or had gone back to Spain. From the fearful Honduran 
experience there returned, so Bernal Diaz tells us, only eighty out of between 
three and four hundred white men. Still harder times followed for him and 
his friends; Sandoval and Cortes went home, the first to die in poverty after 
being robbed in Palos, the second to be kept dangling at the court waiting 
for a recognition that never came. Diaz himself, falling out with the Crown 
officers over a census of the Indians, was imprisoned and fined. 

In 1540, and again ten years later, he returned to Spain, but each time was 
disgusted at the treatment meted out to the conquistadores. At last he settled 
down in Guatemala, where he held office as magistrate, and was accorded a 
certain consideration as the last of the “originals” of Cortes. The desire 
moved him, as it has moved many an old soldier since, to leave an account of 
his singular experiences. This was interrupted when Diaz came across the 
historical works of such writers as Gomara, the author of the ‘ Hispania Vic- 
trix’ (1552); the polish of their style seemed to be beyond his grasp, and 
he feared they had already exhausted his subject. But he soon perceived mis- 
statements so grave and so numerous as to exasperate him; he seized his 
pen again, determined to give a truer, if less highly varnished, account of 
what had taken place in Mexico. By 1568 the work was completed, and he made 
a fair copy of the manuscript. No book was ever more “ necessarily ” written 
than this of Bernal Diaz. He is always saying, “I must tell,” “I must add,” 
“I feel bound to say,” and we never feel that it is a mere literary trick. 
He honestly seems to have feared that his details might weary his readers 
and to have sought by this means to disarm their criticism. 

Yet it is the mere casual remarks, let fall in passing, that give us today 
the greatest delight. Who would not give pages of ethnological speculation 
or patriotic rodomontade for such lines as these: “There was another man 
that came with us, whom we called Beberreo, for he was a great drinker, and 
one called el Galleguillo [the little Galician], a very little man — the Indians 
ate him.” Many another good man and true went the way of that little Gali- 
cian; the Mexican wars had their peculiar hazards. And again: “From this 
place we sent two of the Cempoala chieftains as messengers . . . and by them 
we sent a letter to the Tlaxcalans, although we knew they could not read it; 
and also a red fluffy Flemish hat, such as was then worn.” There in a nutshell 
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is the whole contact between European civilization and the native cultures. The 
letter that could not be read, and the red fluffy hat — how often they have 
figured in the history of conquest! 

Bernal Diaz, like the bluff soldier he was, felt little concern for abstract 
questions of right and wrong. He admired a good fighter, and was loyal to the 
core. And his memory for details concerning those with whom he had 
associated was extraordinary. “ Why should it not be?” he would say. 

“Tt is not much that I remember all their names, for though we were in 
all five hundred and fifty comrades, we lived like brothers, and always talked 
together, in the wars, on watch, and in the battles and all the hazards of our 
lives .. . I further say that I remember all of them so well that I could 
paint or sculpture all their faces if I knew how to draw.” 

Under the grim mask of the old Indian fighter, too, there was a vein of 
kindliness that took in more than his immediate circle of friends. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, in his life of Bernal Diaz, has pointed out that he alone of all 
the conquistadores who left a record of their doings had a word of respect 
and sympathy for the unhappy captive king, Montezuma. And how he loved 
horses and dogs. He never loses an opportunity of naming and praising the 
steeds of the conquistadores; best of them all was Motilla, the mount of his 
friend Sandoval, who “turned as well on one side as on the other.” 

In his later years, while living peacefully at Guatemala, he kept the habits 
he had acquired during his campaigns. “ Now when I go to the towns of my 
encomienda I do not take a bed, and if sometimes I do take one with me, it is 
not that I want it, but because some gentleman may happen to go with me, and 
I do not wish them to think that I have not brought a bed because I do not 
possess a good one, but in truth I always lie on it dressed. There is another 
thing I must say. I am only able to sleep for a short time of a night, and have 
to get up and look at the heavens and the stats, and have to walk about for a 
time in the dew, and this I do without putting a cap or handkerchief on my 
head, and I am so used to it that thank God it does me no harm. I have said 
all this that it may be known how we the true conquistadores lived, and how 
accustomed we became to our arms and to keeping watch.” So this last of the 
conquerors lived on until some time after 1580; when he died he left as almost 
his sole legacy to his family the manuscript of his history. It has been piously 
preserved in Guatemala to the present day. During the sixteenth century 
a copy was made for Philip II, and from this an edition was prepared and 
published in 1632 by Fray Alonso Remon, with many omissions and interpola- 
tions. The incorrect edition of Remon formed the basis of all English 
translations until the publication by the Hakluyt Society of a version by A. P. 
Maudslay made from the original manuscript, as edited by the Mexican 
scholar Genaro Garcia. The extracts given below are drawn from this recent 
translation. 


A. Smittie Noap 
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THE GRIM IDOLS OF MEXICO 
[ our Cortes said to Montezuma through the interpreter Dofia 


Marina: “Your Highness is indeed a very great prince and worthy 

of even greater things. We are rejoiced to see your cities, and as we 
are here in your temple, what I now beg as a favor is that you will show us 
your gods and Teules.” Montezuma replied that he must first speak with his 
high priests, and when he had spoken to them he said that we might enter 
into a small tower and apartment, a sort of hall, where were two altars, with 
very richly carved boardings on the top of the roof. On each altar were two 
figures, like giants with very tall bodies and very fat, and the first which stood 
on the right hand they said was the figure of Huichilobos, their god of war; 
it had a very broad face and monstrous and terrible eyes, and the whole of 
his body was covered with precious stones, and gold and pearls, and with seed 
pearls stuck on with a paste.that they make in this country out of a sort of 
root, and all the body and head was covered with it, and the body was 
girdled by great snakes made of gold and precious stones, and in one hand 
he held a bow and in the other some arrows. And another small idol that stood 
by him, they said was his page, and he held a short lance and a shield richly 
decorated with gold and stones. Huichilobos had round his neck some Indians’ 
faces and other things like hearts of Indians, the former made of gold and the 
latter of silver, with many precious blue stones. 

There were some braziers with incense which they call copal, and in them 
they were burning the hearts of the three Indians whom they had sacrificed 
that day, and they had made the sacrifice with smoke and copal. All the walls 
of the oratory were so splashed and encrusted with blood that they were 
black, the floor was the same, and the whole place stank vilely. Then we saw 
on the other side on the left hand there stood the other great image the 
same height as Huichilobos, and it had a face like a bear and eyes that shone 
made of their mirrors, which they call Tezcat, and the body plastered with 
precious stones like that of Huichilobos, for they say that the two are brothers; 
and this Tezcatepuca was the god of Hell and had charge of the souls of 
the Mexicans, and his body was girt with figures like little devils with snakes’ 
tails. The walls were so clotted with blood and the soil so bathed with it 
that in the slaughter houses in Spain there is not such another stench. 

They had offered to this Idol five hearts from that day’s sacrifices. In the 
~ highest part of the Cue there was a recess of which the woodwork was very 
richly worked, and in it was another image half man and half lizard, with 
precious stones all over it, and half the body was covered with a mantle. They 
say that the body of this figure is full of all the seeds that there are in the 
world, and they say that it is the god of seed time and harvest, but I do not 
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remember its name, and everything was covered with blood, both walls and 
altar, and the stench was such that we could hardly wait the moment to get out 
of it. 

They had an exceedingly large drum there, and when they beat it the sound 
of it was so dismal and like, so to say, an instrument of the infernal regions, 
that one could hear it a distance of two leagues, and they said that the skins 
it was covered with were those of great snakes. In that small place there were 
many diabolical things to be seen, bugles and trumpets and knives, and many 
hearts of Indians that they had burned in fumigating their idols, and every- 
thing was so clotted with blood, and there was so much of it, that I curse the 
whole of it, and as it stank like a slaughter house we hastened to clear out 
of such a bad stench and worse sight. Our Captain said to Montezuma through 
our interpreter, half laughing: “‘ Sefior Montezuma, I do not understand how 
such a great Prince and wise man as you are has not come to the conclusion, 
in your mind, that these idols of yours are not gods, but evil things that are 
called devils, and so that you may know it and all your priests may see it 
clearly, do me the favor to approve my placing a cross here on the top of this 
tower, and that in one’ part of these oratories where your Huichilobos and 
Tezcatepuca stand we may divide off a space where we can set up an image 
of Our Lady (an image which Montezuma had already seen) and you will 
see by the fear in which these Idols hold it that they are deceiving you.” 

Montezuma replied half angrily (and the two priests who were with him 
showed annoyance), and said: “ Sefior Malinche [the Indian name of Cortes}, 
if I had known that you would have said such defamatory things I would 
not have shown you my gods; we consider them to be very good, for they give 
us health and rains and good seed times and seasons and as many victories as 
we desire, and we are obliged to worship them and make sacrifices, and I pray 
you not to say another word to their dishonor.” 


“LA NOCHE TRISTE” [THE NIGHT OF SORROWS} 


[The Spaniards and their Tlaxcalan allies set out in retreat from Mexico 
along a causeway, bringing a portable bridge. ] 


FTER we had learnt the plans that Cortes had made about the way in 
which we were to escape that night and get to the bridges, as it was 
somewhat dark and cloudy and rainy, we began before midnight 

to bring along the bridge and the baggage, and the horses and mares began 
their march, and the Tlaxcalans who were laden with the gold. Then the 
bridge was quickly put in place, and Cortes and the others whom he took 
with him in the first [detachment], and many of the horsemen, crossed over 
it. While this was happening, the voices, trumpets, cries and whistles of the 
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Mexicans began to sound and they called out in their language to the people 
of Tlaltelolco, “ Come out at once with your canoes for the Teules [devils] are 
leaving; cut them off so that not one of them may be left alive.” When I 
least expected it, we saw so many squadrons of warriors bearing down on us, 
and the lake so crowded with canoes that we could not defend ourselves. Many 
of our soldiers had already crossed [the bridge} and while we were in this 
position, a great multitude of Mexicans charged down on us [with the inten- 
tion of } removing the bridge and wounding and killing our men who were 
unable to assist each other; and as misfortune is perverse at such times, one 
mischance followed another, and as it was raining, two of the horses slipped 
and fell into the lake. When I and others of Cortes’ company saw that, we 
got safely to the other side of the bridge, and so many warriors charged on us, 
that despite all our good fighting, no further use could be made of the bridge, 
so that the passage or water opening was soon filled up with dead horses, 
Indian men and women, servants, baggage, and boxes. 

Fearing that they would not fail to kill us, we thrust ourselves ahead along 
the causeway, and we met many squadrons armed with long lances waiting for 
us, and they used abusive words to us, and among them they cried ‘Oh! 
villains, are you still alive? ” and with the cuts and thrusts we gave them, we 
got through, although they then wounded six of those who were going along 
{with me}. Then if there was some sort of plan such as we had agreed upon it 
was an accursed one; for Cortes and the captains and soldiers who passed first 
on horseback, so as to save themselves and reach dry land and make sure of 
their lives, spurred on along the causeway, and they did not fail to attain 
their object, and the horses with the gold and the Tlaxcalans also got out in 
safety. I assert that if we had waited (the horsemen and the soldiers, one for 
the other) at the bridges, we should all have been put an end to, and not 
one of us would have been left alive; the reason was this, that as we went 
along the causeway, charging the Mexican squadrons, on one side of us was 
water and on the other azoteas [the flat roofs of the houses}, and the lake was 
full of canoes so that we could do nothing. Moreover the muskets and cross- 
bows were all left behind at the bridge, and as it was night-time, what could we 
do beyond what we accomplished? which was to charge and give some sword- 
thrusts to those who tried to lay hands on us, and to march and get on ahead 
so as to get off the causeway. , 

Had it been in the daytime, it would have been far worse, and we who 
escaped did so only by the Grace of God. To one who saw the hosts of 
warriors who fell on us that night and the canoes [full] of them coming 
along to carry off our soldiers, it was terrifying. So we went ahead along the 
causeway in order to get to the town of Tacuba where Cortes was already 
stationed with all the Captains. Gonzalo de Sandoval, Cristobal de Olid and 
others of those horsemen who had gone on ahead were crying out: “ Sefior 
Capitan, let us halt, for they say that we are fleeing and leaving them to die 
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at the bridges; let us go back and help them, if any of them survive”; but 
not one of them came out or escaped. Cortes’ reply was that it was a miracle 
that any of us escaped. However, he promptly went back with the horsemen 
and the soldiers who were unwounded, but they did not march far, for Pedro 
de Alvarado soon met them, holding a spear in his hand, and on foot, for 
they [the enemy] had already killed his sorrel mare, and he brought with him 
four soldiers as badly wounded as he was himself, and eight Tlaxcalans, all 
of them with blood flowing from many wounds. 

While Cortes was on the causeway with the rest of the captains, we repaired 
to the courtyard in Tacuba. Many squadrons had already arrived from 
Mexico, shouting out orders to Tacuba and to the other town named Azcapot- ' 
zalco, and they began to hurl darts, stones, and arrows [and attack} with their 
long lances. We made some charges and both attacked [them] and defended 
ourselves. 

Let us go back to Pedro de Alvarado. When Cortes and the other captains 
met him in that way, and saw that no more soldiers were coming [along the 
causeway] tears sprang to his eyes. Pedro de Alvarado said that Juan Velas- 
quez de Leon lay dead with many other gentlemen both of our own company 
and that of Narvaez, and that more than eighty of them were at the bridge; 
that he and the four soldiers whom he brought with him, after their horses had 
been killed, crossed the bridge in-great peril, over the dead bodies, horses, and 
boxes with which that passage at the bridge was [choked]. Moreover he said 
that all the bridges and causeways were crowded with warriors. At the bridge 
of sorrow, which they afterwards called “ Alvarado’s leap,” I assert that at 
the time not a single soldier stopped to see if he leaped much or little, for we 
could hardly save our own lives, as we were in great danger of death on ac- 
count of the multitude of Mexicans charging down on us. All that Gomara 
says on this matter is nonsense, for as to his wishing to leap and hold himself 
up with his lance, the water was very deep and he could not have touched the 
ground with it, and, in addition to this, the bridge and the opening was very 
wide and high. He would not have been able to save himself had he been ever 
so much more active, neither on his lance nor in any other way (and one can 
clearly see that now), for the water was so deep at that time, and the walls 
were so high where the beams of the bridge were [placed] and the opening 
was so wide. I never heard of this leap of Alvarado until after Mexico was 
captured, and it was in some satirical verses made by a certain Gonzalo de 
Ocampo, which, as they were somewhat nasty, I will not fully quote here, except 
that he says, “ Thou shouldst remember the leap that thou tookest from the 
bridge ”; but I will not dwell on this subject. 7 


Translations by A. P. Maudslay 


THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 


A FEW years ago a French writer, having to deal with the least heroic 


aspect of the life of his country during the seventeenth century, 

gave his book the suggestive title, ‘L’Envers du Grand Siécle’ [The 
Seamy Side of the Great Century}. The fictions usually grouped under the 
general head of the picaresque or rogue novel might well be given a similar 
title; for they represent more completely than any other body of Spanish 
literature the seamy side of the Siglo de Oro, that ‘Golden Century ” which 
produced so much of lasting beauty in Spanish art and letters. Side by side 
with the glorious raptures of the mystics, the flowering of the drama in the 
works of Tirso de Molina, Lope, and Calderon, and the superb creations of 
Cervantes, there ran almost without interruption this current of grim and 
brutal realism, in which all that is mean and sordid in the mind of man seems 
to find its revelation. To turn from the ‘Moradas’ of Santa Teresa or the 
autos of Calderon to such books as ‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ or Quevedo’s 
*‘Buscon ’ is to catch a glimpse of the immense range covered by any literature 
which really reflects human life in its complexity. The reality from which the 
purely contemplative writer won escape, and which we could never guess at 
from a reading of his pages, was certainly the life of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen as painted in unforgettable colors by the authors of the picaresque 
novels. 

The peculiar qualities of the social element in which the picaro thrived dur- 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century were produced by a number of 
causes. These can be only briefly referred to here; a full treatment of the 
subject has been accorded by Professor F. W. Chandler in his ‘Romances 
of Roguery’ (1899). 

In the minds of those Spaniards who were brave and unscrupulous enough 
to demand a life of action the military ideal had become pre-eminent; for the 
others there was always the cloister. The extraordinary foreign expansion of 
Spain, following hard upon her victory over the Moors and her internal 
consolidation, had fired the imagination of her sons. The existence of the 
farmer or the merchant seemed unworthy and unsatisfying. Moreover, the mis- 
guided policies of the monarchs from Charles V onward had led to the vir- 
tual crushing of the agricultural and mercantile classes. To till the soil was 
actually no longer a profitable occupation, while the heavy imposts levied 
upon native industry had worked to the advantage of foreigners, who ex- 
ploited the Spanish market without giving employment to Spaniards. On the 
other hand, the career of soldier and adventurer appeared most attractive; a 
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hardy and reasonably intelligent man might in a few years spent in Peru or 
Mexico gather a fortune far exceeding what he could hope to build up in a 
whole lifetime of labor at home, and have plenty of excitement as well. The 
supply of such men not unnaturally exceeded the demand, and the cities of 
Spain were soon filled with the disappointed ones — the would-be conquista- 
dores. With their minds fixed on a life of hazard and quick profits they were 
unable or unwilling to take up any commonplace calling, and so turned to 
the exploitation of their fellow-countrymen. And a very real compulsion was 
exercised upon them by the shortage of food and other necessities of life felt 
in Spain at this time. Prices were fearfully high — one result of the flood of 
precious metals which had been pouring in from the American colonies — and 
the decline of agriculture had made even bread hard to come by for all but the 
prosperous. 

Thus, in an atmosphere of disillusionment, misplaced pride, idleness, and 
hunger, there appears the figure of the picaro, the typical hero of the rogue 
novel. Coarse-fibered, hard, and faithless, he is utterly unscrupulous in working 
upon the foibles or sympathies of his neighbors. Especially in the earlier stories, 
he is constantly haunted by the specter of starvation. Lazarillo de Tormes tells 
us of a night like many others he experienced: “Throughout that day I had 
eaten nothing but a crust of bread, and was actually mad with hunger.” And 
he and the rest of the picaros, successful as they may be in the tricks they 
play upon honest citizens, are rarely out of the clutches of the direst poverty. 
They are preyed upon by others of the tribe, and usually, besides losing what 
they have pilfered, get kicks and cuffs into the bargain. 

To a modern reader, one of the most striking characteristics of the rogue 
novels as a class is the complete callousness with which the giving and tre- 
ceiving of such injuries is recounted. This is how Pablos, in the ‘ Buscon’ of 
Quevedo, is punished by his former master for aspiring to the hand of a young 
lady: “I came up to the door, where one of Don Diego’s friends that waited 
for me, being ready with a good ‘cudgel, gave me two blows across the shins 
which laid me flat on the ground; as soon as I was down the other played his 
part, giving me a slash across the face from ear to ear. They then took away 
my cloak, saying: ‘ This is the reward of false, deceitful, base scoundrels.’ ” 
And the face-slashing described here was no rarity; in the ‘ Rinconete y Corta- 
dillo’ of Cervantes we find a bravo with the resounding name of Chiquiznaque 
contracting with a cavalier to give a merchant who had offended him fourteen 
slashes in the face, and then coolly explaining that as the projected victim’s 
face was very small he had placed the cuts on the cheeks of the merchant’s 
lackey, “ who, I warrant, can show the marks.” 

In such stories as these any great subtlety of character delineation would be 
out of place; the rascal whose adventures form the backbone of the novel 
is sketched in the roughest and broadest of outlines, and those whom he victim- 
izes or who prove too sharp for him are generally typical figures chosen to illus- 
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trate the Spanish low life of their day. There is the hypocritical beggar, the 
swaggering but impoverished gentleman, -the quack doctor, the hard-bitten, 
heavy-handed alguazil [sergeant of police} and so on. The more tender moods 
are rarely touched, and then only in perfunctory fashion. Love as an honest 
and enduring devotion never appears. Its sentimental treatment is alien to the 
picaresque theme, and when it is handled in the comic vein it has not the 
passionate nature that redeems so many of the coarser novelle of Italy. 


THE FIRST PICARESQUE NOVELS 


Forerunners of the rogue novels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
abound in the native literature of the Peninsula; the ‘Celestina’ and the 
“Libro de Buen Amor,’ to mention no others, show clearly enough many of 
the picaresque characteristics. But as a matter of fact, the whole of European 
literature in the Renaissance was full of similar writings, some of them merely 
collections of the practical jokes played by some such cheerful scamp as Till 
Eulenspiegel on his credulous and unwary fellows, others based on actual con- 
ditions of contemporary life. What gives the first Spanish rogue novel proper 
its peculiar quality is the form adopted by its author: the recounting of a 
career of villainy by the villain himself, and the utilization of a special device — 
the service by him of a series of masters, each of which in turn proves a disap- 
pointment and is discarded for another. 

“La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes’ (1554), which appeared at Burgos and 
Alcala in the same year, inaugurated the picaresque novel, and established 
the type not only for Spain but for the greater part of Europe as well. Its 
authorship has never been settled for certain, but it has been most frequently 
attributed to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (1503-1575), a distinguished sol- 
dier, diplomat, and scholar. It is to be noted that this attribution did not take 
place until thirty years after Mendoza’s death. At all events, whoever the 
author was, he possessed a vigorous narrative style; the brief tale of Lazarillo’s 
adventures moves from start to finish without a check. The central character 
is a poor lad of Tormes, near Salamanca, who is early thrust upon the world 
to shift for himself. He passes from one employer to another: first a blind 
beggar, then a niggardly priest, a poor but proud hidalgo, and a rascally 
seller of indulgences. Everywhere he meets with trickery and hard knocks, 
and does his best to return as good measure as he gets. Finally he enters 
the employ of the government, marries, and settles down to a life of com- 
parative prosperity. 

If the general tone of the story is low, we must at least give credit to Lazar- 
illo for frankness in recounting his exploits; he does not attempt to make a 
moral treatise or draw edifying conclusions, as many of his successors do, but is 
content to have his record stand in its bare ugliness. The energy and concise- 
ness of the style, with its pungent touches of idiom, are beyond praise. 
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‘Lazarillo’ had an anonymous continuation, published at Antwerp in 1555. 
This, however, is manifestly inferior to the first part, and has about it little 
that is essentially Spanish or picaresque. The next true rogue novel did not 
appear for forty years, perhaps because the Inquisition frowned upon ‘ Lazar- 
illo’ and banned both parts in 1559. In 1599 there was published at Madrid 
©Guzman de Alfarache,’ the work of Mateo Aleman, a government official 
under Philip II and the author of several other works now forgotten. With 
this book the picaresque novel conquered its public; Luis de Valdes tells us 
that within five years it ran to twenty-six editions. Not ‘Don Quixote’ itself 
obtained such popularity. Yet to a good many modern readers the discursive- 
ness of its author, his insistent repetition of moral precepts, and his intro- 
duction of long episodes make it inferior to the ‘ Lazarillo.’ Aleman’s hero, 
however, moves in wider circles than his prototype; he is just as much of 
a rogue, but his trickery is exercised among various classes of society rather 
than in the lowest alone, as with Lazarillo. Then, too, the note of actual 
destitution, of gnawing hunger, is far less frequently sounded. Guzman plays 
his pranks almost as much out of natural deviltry as because he is in need 
of food. 

The success of the first part of Guzman led to the publication in 1602 of 
a spurious second part, probably from the pen of one Juan Marti, a lawyer 
of Valencia. Marti carried on the character of Guzman fairly well, but was 
even more didactic in his manner than Aleman had been, and on the whole his 
work is inferior. Three years later, Aleman produced his authentic second part, 
and showed his resentment at Marti’s pilfering of his hero by including the 
lawyer among the rogues. In this second section of Aleman’s novel the character 
of the picaro is further developed; the device of having him serve various 
masters is retained, but is no longer an element essential to the story. The 
rogue can stand upon his own feet as a literary creation by now, and the main 
interest of the book centers about his attitude towards life rather than about 
the satire of various professions and trades. 

After Aleman, the writers of picaresque fiction bring out their products 
thick and fast, and it would be tedious to give a full catalogue of them. 
There is the account of a female rogue, the ‘ Picara Justina’ (1605), probably 
by Francisco Lopez de Ubeda of Toledo, whose appearance marks a further 
step in the development of the type. Since the callings open to women at this 
time were very few, the author was forced practically to dispense with the 
device of having his main character serve a number of masters; thus the indi- 
viduality of Justina is much more strongly marked than had been those of 
the heroes of the two works just discussed. Then we have the ‘ Relaciones de 
la Vida del Escudero Marcos de Obregon’ [Story of the Life of the Squire 
Marcos de Obregon] (1618) by Vicente Espinel, poet, musician, and ad- 
venturet. Espinel had himself led a rather wild life, and as chaplain at Ronda 
was constantly in hot water, and thus had considerable first-hand knowledge 
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of what he was writing about. His hero is a rascal of a more attractive and 
humorous type than the others, and the book still makes amusing reading. 


THE HIGH-WATER MARK 


Two really great intelligences now turned their attention to this type 
of fiction. The first of these was Cervantes, who among his ‘ Novelas Exem- 
plares’ (1613) included a short tale entitled ‘Rinconete y Cortadillo’ (the 
names of his two young rascals might be paraphrased ‘‘ Corner-Haunter and 
Cutpurse ”). This is one of the finest examples of the genre. The description 
of the thieves’ kitchen presided over by one Monipodio, an early Spanish Fagin, 
is a veritable triumph of realism and humor. There is just enough of the 
mock-heroic strain to let us see that Cervantes was not altogether serious in 
presenting his rogues as worthy characters, and yet plenty of detail that shows 
he was drawing from the life. 

The other outstanding writer to undertake a picaresque narrative was 
Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas (1580-1645), famous for his 
‘Suefios’ [Visions], and a pitiless satirist of human nature—he has been 
termed the Spanish Swift. Quevedo made no attempt to improve on the 
methods of his predecessors. His ‘Pablos de Segovia’ (also known as the 
*Buscon ’), published at Saragossa in 1626, is constructed according to the 
conventional recipe. There is nothing like a connected plot, and the central 
character is an unblushing rascal from start to finish, without a redeeming trait. 
Yet the book lives through the extraordinary vigor and the vivid coloring of 
the descriptions. We breathe an atmosphere of perfect brutality and cynicism, 
but feel that we are in the presence of a work of art. And if Quevedo is often 
coarse in his expression, there is nothing unhealthy about him — no sniggering 
in corners, only a frank recognition of the animal side of human existence. 


DECLINE OF THE ROGUE NOVEL 


There were other picaresque novels after Quevedo’s ‘Pablos de Segovia,’ 
plenty of them, but none of equal merit from the literary point of view. 
Perhaps the best are those from the pen of Castillo Solorzano (1584?-1647), 
in whose hands the story of roguery became more and more a tale of adventure 
and intrigue, with the purely picaresque element merely one of several that 
go to make up the book. Gradually, as the peculiar conditions which had pro- 
‘duced the picaro were altered, this type of fiction tended to merge into the 
main stream of the Spanish novel. The simple structure of the early rogue 
novels gave place to a more complicated one with the development of the 
story-teller’s art; a work like the ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’ could hardly be ex- 
pected to satisfy a late seventeenth-century public. 

If, however, the picaresque novel in Spain loses its fertility and attractiveness 
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comparatively soon, it has a most distinguished progeny abroad. The Span- 
ish tales were quickly translated and adapted into the chief languages of 
Europe, and all over the Continent books were written that clearly showed their 
influence. To mention only two examples from the literature of the eighteenth 
century, the ‘Gil Blas’ of Lesage and the ‘Ferdinand, Count Fathom’ of 
Smollett are unmistakably the children of the rogue novel, though the features 
are somewhat altered by the passage of the theme through alien minds and 
civilizations. And that the current has not lost its force in more recent times is 
well attested by Dickens’ ‘ Oliver Twist’ and Thackeray’s ‘Barry Lyndon.’ 
Far as these works appear to be from the crude beginnings of the type, they 
belong to a tradition which stretches back without a break to the ‘ Lazarillo’ 
and the ‘Guzman de Alfarache.’ 
A. Smitiie Noap 


LAZARILLO AND HIS FIRST MASTER 


From ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’ 


BOUT this time a blind man came to lodge at the house, and thinking 
i that I should do very well to lead him about, asked my mother to 
part with me for that purpose. My mother recommended me strongly, 
stating that I was the son of an excellent man who died in battle against the 
enemies of our faith, and “I trust in God,” added she, “that he will never 
make a worse man than his father.” She confided me to his care as an orphan 
boy, and entreated him to use me with kindness. The old man promised to 
receive me, not as a servant, but as a son; and thus I commenced service with 
my new though blind and aged master. We remained in Salamanca some few 
days, but my master finding his gains in that city to be very inconsiderable, 
determined to seek greater profits elsewhere. When we were ready to depart, 
I went to take leave of my mother, who, with an abundance of tears, from 
which I, too, could not refrain, gave me her blessing, and said, “ My son, this 
may probably be the last time I shall ever see you; endeavor then for my 
sake to be good, and may the Almighty assist you. I have reared you from 
childhood, and now provide you with a kind master; look to yourself for the 
future, and farewell.” I then went to rejoin my master, who was waiting for 
me at a short distance. 

We left Salamanca, and having arrived at the bridge, my master directed my 
attention to an animal carved in stone in the form of a bull, and desired me 
to take him near it. When I had placed him close to it, he said, “ Lazaro, if 
you put your ear close to this bull, you will hear an extraordinary noise within.” 
In the simplicity of my heart, believing it to be as he said, I put my ear to 
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the stone, when the old man gave my head such a violent thump against it, 
that I was almost bereft of sense, and for three days after I did not lose the 
pain I suffered from the blow. My old master laughed heartily at the joke: 
“You rogue,” said he, “ you ought to know that a blind man’s boy should 
have more cunning than the very devil himself.” 

It seemed to me as though that moment had awakened me from the sim- 
plicity of childhood, and I said to myself, “The old man says truly. I am now 
alone, and if I do not keep a sharp lookout for myself, I shall find none to 
assist me.” We commenced our journey, and in a very few days I began to 
reap the benefit of my master’s instruction. As he found me an apt scholar, 
he was much pleased, and would say, “I have no silver or gold to give you; 
but, what is far better, I can impart to you the result of my experience, which 
will always enable you to live; for though God has created me blind, yet he has 
endowed me with faculties which have served me well in the course of my 
life.” And I verily believe that, since God created the world, he never formed 
a human being with intellects more acute than those of my blind old master. 
He was as keen as an eagle in his own calling. He knew upwards of a hundred 
prayers by heart. His tone of voice was pleasing, and though low, was dis- 
tinct enough to be heard all over the church where he usually recited them. 
His countenance was humble and devout; and his deportment, when he re- 
cited his prayers, was free from affectation and distortion of visage, which so 
many are apt to practise. ... 

With all this, however, I am sorry to say that I never met with so avaricious 
and so wicked an old curmudgeon; he allowed me almost to die daily of 
hunger, without troubling himself about my necessities; and, to say the truth, 
if I had not helped myself by means of a ready wit and nimble fingers, I 
should have closed my account from sheer starvation. 

Notwithstanding all my master’s astuteness and cunning, I contrived so to 
outwit him, that generally the best half came to my share. But to accomplish 
this, I was obliged to tax my powers of invention to the uttermost. Of this 
I will recount a few specimens, although perhaps they may not tell much to 
my credit. The old man was accustomed to carry his bread, meat, and other 
things, in a sort of linen knapsack, which was closed at the mouth with an 
iron ring, and secured also by a padlock; but in adding to his store, or taking 
from it, he used such vigilance, that it was almost an impossibility to cheat him 
of a single morsel. However, when he had given me my pittance, which I 
found no difficulty in despatching at about two mouthfuls, and closed his 
budget, thinking himself perfectly secure from depredation, I began my 
tactics, and by means of a small rent, which I slyly effected in one of the seams 
of the bag, I used to help myself to the choicest pieces of meat, bacon, and 
sausage, taking care to close the seam as opportunity offered. But in addition 
to this, all that I could collect together, either by fraud or otherwise, I car- 
tied about with me in half-farthings; so that when the old man was sent for 
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to pray, and they gave him farthings (all which passed through my hands, 
he being blind), I contrived to slip them into my mouth, by which process 
so quick an alteration was effected, that when they reached his hands they 
were invariably reduced to half the original value. 

The cunning old fellow, however, suspected me, for he used to say, “How 
the deuce is this? ever since you have been with me they give me nothing but 
half-farthings; whereas before, it was not an unusual thing to be paid with 
halfpence, but never less than farthings. I must be sharp with you, I find.” 
_ Whenever we ate, the old man took care to keep a small jar of wine near him, 

which was reserved for his own especial service; but I very soon adopted the 
practise of bestowing on this favorite jar sundry loving though stolen em- 
braces. Such pleasures were but short-lived, for the fervency of my attach- 
ment was soon discovered in the deficiency of the wine; and the old man after- 
wards, to secure his draught, never let the jar go without tying it to him by 
the handle. But I was a match for him even there; for I procured a large 
straw, and, dipping it into the mouth of the jar, renewed my intimacy with 
such effect, that a small share was his who came after me. The old traitor was 
not long in finding me out; I think he must have heard me drink, for he 
quickly changed his plan, and placed the jar between his knees, keeping the 
mouth closed with his hand, and in this manner considered himself secure from 
my depredations. ; 

Being thus deprived of my customary allowance from the jar, I was ready to 
die with longing; and finding my plan of the straw no longer available, I 
took an opportunity of boring a very small hole in the bottom of the jar, 
which I closed very delicately with wax. At dinner-time, when the poor old 
man sat over the fire, with the jar between his knees, the heat, slight as it 
was, melted the little piece of wax with which I closed the hole, and I, feign- 
ing to be cold, drew close to the fire, and placed my mouth under the little 
fountain in such a manner that the whole contents of the jar came to my 
share. When the old man had finished his meal, and thought to regale himself 
with his draught of wine, the deuce of a drop did he find, which so enraged and 
surprised him that he thought the devil himself had been at work; nor could 
he conceive how it could be. “ Now, uncle,” said I, “don’t say that I drank 
your wine, seeing that you have had your hand on it the whole time.” 
But he was not satisfied with my declaration of innocence, so turning and 
twisting the jar about in every direction, he at last discovered the hole, 
which at once let him into the secret of my ingenious contrivance. He con- 
cealed his discovery so well that I had not the slightest suspicion that my 
ruse was detected; so the next day, having prepared my jar as before, little 
foreseeing the consequences, nor dreaming of the wicked thoughts which 
were passing in the old man’s mind, I placed myself under the jar, which 
presently began to distil its delicious contents, my face turned towards 
heaven, and my eyes partly closed, the better to enjoy the delightful draught. 
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The evil-minded man, judging this to be the time to take his vengeance, 
raised with both hands the sweet, thoughvalas, to me, bitter jar, and let it 
fall directly on my mouth, adding to its weight by giving all the impetus 
in his power. The poor unhappy Lazaro, who little reckoned on such a disaster, 
but had quietly resigned himself to the delicious enjoyment of the moment, 
verily believed in the crash which succeeded, that the heavens with all they 
contained had fallen upon him.:The blow was so tremendous that my senses 
fairly left me, and the jar breaking cut my face in many places, besides break- 
ing nearly all my teeth, the loss of which I feel to this very day. 

From that hour I bore an inveterate grudge against my old rogue of a 
master, for though he attended to me, and cured me of my wounds, I could 
plainly see that he enjoyed my cruel chastisement. He washed the wounds 
with wine which the broken jar had made in my face; and would say smiling, 
“Lazaro, my boy, what is that which makes you ill, cures you, and gives you 
strength? ” with other little witticisms, not by any means to my taste. 


LAZARILLO GETS HIS REVENGE 


Considering the injuries I had sustained, in addition to the ridicule to which 
I was continually exposed, I determined at all hazards to leave the old tyrant 
to his fate, and chose the following opportunity of doing so. The next day 
we went about the town to ask alms; but as the weather turned out very wet, 
we did not stir from beneath the arcades, with which this place is provided. 
As the night approached, and the rain had not ceased, the old man said, 
“Lazaro, this wet weather is very unwholesome, and as night comes on it will 
be still more so, let us therefore get home in good time.” OPA»: 
On our return we had to pass a small stream of water, which with the day’s 
rain had considerably increased. I therefore said, “ Uncle, the brook is very 
much swollen; but I see a place a little higher, where, by giving a little jump, 
we may pass almost dry shod.” “Thou art a good lad,” said the old man; 
*T like you for your carefulness. Take me to the narrowest part, for at this 
time of year to get one’s feet wet would be dangerous.” Delighted that my 
plot seemed to succeed so well, I led him from beneath the arcades, and 
took him directly opposite to a pillar, or rather a large stone post, which I 
observed in the square. “ Now, uncle,” said I, “this is the place where the 
brook is the narrowest. “‘ The rain was pouring down, and the old man was 
getting very wet; and whether it was by haste he made to avoid it, or, what 
was mote probable, Providence had at that moment beguiled him of his usual 
cunning, that he might the more readily fall into the snare, and give me my 
revenge; so it was, that for once he believed me, and said, “ Now place me 
directly opposite the spot, and then jump yourself.” I placed him exactly op- 
posite the pillar, so that he could not miss it, and leaping myself, I took my 
position immediately behind it, crying out, “Now, master, jump with all your 
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force, and you will clear the water.” I had hardly said the words, when the poor 
old rogue jumped up as nimbly as a goat, giving all his strength to the leap, 
and taking a step or two backwards by way of impetus, which lent him such 
force, that instead of alighting on soft ground, as he supposed, he gave his 
poor bald pate such a smash against the pillar, that he fell on the pavement 
without sense or motion. “ Take that, you unhappy old thief,” said I, “and 
remember the sausage ”; then leaving him to the care of the people who began 
to gather round, I took to my heels as swiftly as possible through the town 
gates, and before night reached Torrijos. What became of the old man after- 
wards I don’t know, and neither did I ever give myself any pains to inquire. 


HOW GUZMAN EXCITED THE COMPASSION OF MY LORD - 
CARDINAL, AND WHAT ENSUED 


From ‘Guzman de Alfarache’ 


Hi: roused myself early one fine morning, according to custom, 


I went and seated myself at the door of a cardinal, concerning 

whom I had heard an excellent character, being one of the most 
charitably disposed in Rome. I had taken the trouble of getting one of my 
legs swelled, on which, notwithstanding what had passed, was to be seen a new 
ulcer, one that might set at defiance the most penetrating eye or probe of a 
surgeon. I had not this time omitted to have my face as pale as death; and 
thus, filling the air with horrible lamentations while I was asking alms, I 
moved the souls of the different domestics who came in and out to take pity 
upon me; they gave me something; but I was yet only beating up for game — 
it was their master I wanted. He at length made his appearance —I re- 
doubled my cries and groans —I writhed in anguish; and then I accosted 
him in these terms: “OQ most noble Christian; thou friend of Christ and 
his afflicted ones! have pity upon me, a poor wretched sinner. Behold me cut 
down in the flower of my days — may your excellency be touched with my 
extreme misery, for the sake of the sufferings of our dear Redeemer.” The 
cardinal, who was really a pious man, stopped and, after looking at me 
earnestly, turned to his attendants. “ In the name of Christ, take this unhappy 
being, and bear him into my own apartments! let the rags that cover him be 
exchanged for fine linen; put him into a good bed — nay, into my own — and 
I will go into another room. I will tend on him; for in him do I verily see what 
must have been the sufferings of our Saviour.” He was obeyed; and, O 
charity! how didst thou shame those lordly prelates who think Heaven in debt 
to them, if they do but look down on some poor wretch: while my good cardi- 
nal, not content with what he had done, ordered two surgeons to attend, rec- 
ommending them to do all in their power to ease my agony, and to examine 
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and cure my leg; after which they should be well recompensed. He then, bid- 
ding me be of good cheer, left me, to pursue his affairs; and the surgeons, to 
make the best of my case. They declared at once that it was useless, and that 
gangrene had already commenced. So seriously did they pronounce this, that, 
though I knew the effect was solely produced by staining my leg with a certain 
herb, I almost felt alarmed for the consequence. They then took out their case 
of instruments, called for a cauldron of hot water, for some fine linen, and a 
poultice. While these were in preparation, they questioned me as to the origin 
of my disease, how long I had had it, etc., etc. — moreover, whether I drank 
wine, and what was my usual diet? To these, and to a hundred such inter- 
rogatories, I replied not a word; so great was my alarm at the terrific processes 
that appeared to be going on, in order to restore me to my pristine health and 
soundness. I was infinitely perplexed, not knowing to what saint to have re- 
course; for I was apprehensive there might not be a single one in heaven in- 
clined to interfere in behalf of so thorough-paced a rascal. . . . The surgeons 
ranked high in their profession; and, after having curiously turned round my 
leg about twenty times, retired into another room to discuss the result of their 
observations. I remained in a state of horror not to be described; for it had got 
into my head that they would decide upon amputation; to learn which I crept 
softly towards the door to listen, fully resolved to reveal the imposture in so 
dreadful an alternative. “Sir,” said one, “we may consult here for ever, to 
little purport; he has got St. Anthony’s fire.” “No such thing,” replied the 
other, “ he has no more fire in his leg than I have in my hand: we might easily 
remove it in a couple of days.” “ You cannot be serious,” said the first speaker. 
* By St. Comus, I know something of ulcers; and here, I maintain it, we have 
a gangrene.” “No, no, friend,” replied the second, “we have no ulcer — we 
have a rogue to deal with — nothing is the matter with him. I know the whole 
history of his ulcer, and how it was made. It is by no means very rare; for I 
know the herbs with which the impostor has prepared it, and the ingenious 
method in which they have been applied.” The other seemed quite confounded 
by this assertion; but, ashamed of owning himself a dupe, he persisted in his 
former opinion: on which a pretty warm colloquy would have ensued, had not 
the more ingenious of the two had the sense to recommend first to examine 
the leg, and to end the dispute afterwards. “ Look a little deeper into the mat- 
ter,” said he, “and you will see the fellow’s knavery.” “ With all my heart. I 
will confess that you are right, when I see there is no ulcer, or rather gan- 
grene.” “ That is not enough,” replied his colleague. “ In acknowledging your 
error, you must also admit I am entitled to at least a third more fees than your- 
self.” “By no means,” retorted the other. “I have eyes to detect imposture as 
well as you; and I am of opinion we ought to divide the good cardinal’s fees 
fairly between us.” The dispute now waxed warm, and rather than give up his 
point, each declared that he would make the cardinal acquainted with the whole 
business, 
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In this dilemma I did not hesitate a moment — there was no time to lose — 
escape was impossible. I rushed into the presence of the faculty, and threw my- 
self at their feet. With well-dissembled grief I thus addressed them: “ Alas! 
my dear sits, take pity upon an unfortunate fellow-creature. Think, gentlemen, 
homo sum; nihil humani, etc. [I am a man! nothing that touches man is for- 
eign to me}: I am mortal like yourselves — you know the hard-heartedness ot 
the great, and how the poor and forlorn are compelled to assume the most 
horrible shapes in order to soften their hardness: and in doing this what risks 
and sufferings do we not encounter, and all for so small a remuneration. Be- 
sides, what advantage will you get by exposing such a poor miserable sinner? 
You will certainly lose your fees, which you need not do if you will let us 
understand each other. You may rely on my discretion; the fear of consequence 
will keep me silent, and we may each benefit in our respective professions.” 

Upon this the men of physic again consulted, and at length came to the res- 
olution of pocketing their fees, secundum artem [according to the prac- 
tice}. Being all of one mind, we now begged to be ushered into the presence of 
the cardinal, and the surgeons then ordered me to be placed upon a couch, at 
the side of which they made an immense display of chirurgical instruments, 
dressings, &c., again consulted, and after wrapping my leg in a great number of 
bandages, they desired that I might be put into a warm bed. His excellency, 
meanwhile, was full of anxiety to learn the state of my health, and whether 
there were any hopes of recovery? “My lord,” replied one of the surgeons, 
“the patient is in a deplorable condition, gangrene has already begun; still, 
with time and care, there is a chance that he might recover, please God, but it 
will be a long affair.” “ And he is fortunate,” said his coadjutor, “in having 
fallen into our hands; another day, and he was lost forever; but no doubt Provi- 
dence must have directed him to the door of your excellency.” 

This account seemed to please the cardinal; it gave him occasion to display 
the truest Christian charity, and he desired that neither time nor skill might 
be spared in the endeavor to restore me to health. He also directed that I 
should be supplied with everything; and the surgeons on their part pledged 
themselves to do all that art could effect, and each of them to pay me a visit 
at least twice in the day; it being necessary to detect the slighest change that 
might occur in my present condition. They then withdrew, not a little to my 
consolation; for I could not but regard them while present in the light of two 
executioners, who might fall upon me at any moment, or publish my imposi- 
tion to the world. So far from this, however, they made me keep my apart- 
ment for three months, which to me seemed like so many ages, so difficult is it 
to give up the habit of gambling — or begging, with the tone of freedom they 
seem to include. In vain was I daintily lodged and fed, like his excellency him- 
self; the ennui I felt was intolerable. I was incessantly beseeching the doctors 
to take pity on me, and bring the farce to a close, until they were at length 
compelled to yield to my importunity. 
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They left off dressing my leg, and, on its being reduced to its natural size, 
they acquainted the good cardinal with thé fact, who was in raptures with the 
performance, under his auspices, of so great a cure. He rewarded them hand- 
somely, and came to congratulate me on the miraculous event; and having 
acquitted myself well in his frequent visits to me, in regard both to my opin- 
ions and my principles, he imbibed a real kindness for me; and to give me a 
further proof of it, he gave me the situation of one of his confidential attend- 
ants —a species of honor I was too deeply sensible of to be able to refuse. 


OF THE WICKED OLD HOUSEKEEPER, AND THE FIRST 
KNAVISH PRANKS I PLAYED AT ALCALA 


From ‘ Pablos de Segovia ’ 


{Paul is with his master, Don Diego, at the university of Alcala, where they 
are lodged in a court with other scholars, who play cruel tricks on the lad.] 


HEN you are at Rome, do as they do at Rome, says the old prov- 
erb; and it is well said. I took it so seriously into consideration, 

, \ that I fully resolved to play the knave among knaves, and to ex- 
cel them all if possible. I know not whether I succeeded to my wish, but I am 
sure I used all my endeavors. In the first place, I made a law that it should be 
no less than death for any pigs to cross the threshold of our house, or for any 
of the old housekeeper’s chickens to run out of the yard into our room. It hap- 
pened that one day two of the cleverest porkers that ever my eyes beheld 
slipped into our dominions; I was then at play with the other servants, and 
hearing them grunt, said to one of my companions, “Go see who it is that 
grunts in our house”; he went, and brought word they were actually two 
swine. 

No sooner did I hear than off I set in a passion, exclaiming — “It was a 
great deal of impudence in them to grunt in other people’s houses.” Then 
slamming to the door, in sudden heat of blood, I ran my sword into the 
throats of them both, and we afterwards cut off their heads. To prevent their 
cries for rescue, we all set up our voices to the highest pitch during the opera- 
tion, and between us they soon gave up the ghost. We next paunched them, 
saved the blood, and by the help of our straw bed half roasted them in the 
yard, so that all was over before our masters came home, except the mere mak- 
ing of the black puddings. Don Diego and our steward were informed of our 
exploit, and flew into such a passion that the other lodgers, highly amused, 
were fain to take our part. 

The Don asked me what I would say for myself when the affair should be 
found out. I replied that I would plead hunger, the common sanctuary of all 
scholars; and if that was not enough, I would urge that, seeing them come 
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into the house without knocking, just as if they had been at home, I really 
thought that they were ours. They all laughed, and Don Diego said, “ By my 
faith, Paul, you begin to understand the trade.” It was well worth observing 
the difference between my master and me; he so sober and religious, I so arch 
and roguish, so that the one was a foil to the other, and served to set off either 
his virtue or his vice. Our old housekeeper was pleased to the very heart, for 
we both played our parts, and conspired against the larder. I was caterer, and 
a mere Judas in my employment, ever since retaining an inclination for crib- 
bing and stealing. The meat always wasted in the old woman’s keeping, and 
she never dressed wether mutton when she could get ewe or goat. Besides, she 
picked the flesh off the bones before she boiled them, so that the dishes she 
served up looked as if the cattle had all died of a consumption. The broth 
was so clear that had it been as hard as the bones it might have passed for 
crystal; but when she wanted to make it seem a little fat she clapped in a few 
candles’ ends. When I was by, she would say to my master, “In truth, sir, 
Paul is the best servant in Spain, bating his unluckiness, but that may well 
enough be borne with, because he is so honest.” I gave her the same character, 
and so we put upon the whole house between us. If there was a store of coals, 
bacon, or oil laid in, we stole half of it, and soon after would say, “ Pray, 
gentlemen, retrench your expenses a little, for if you go on at this rate, 
you need have a mint of money; the coal or the oil is done, but no wonder, 
at the rate you live; you had better order in some more. Give Paul the 
money, he will keep a better account of it.” It was given, and we then sold 
them the other half we had stolen, and half of what we bought; and that 
was in full. 

When I bought anything at market for the real value, the old body would 
pretend to fall out and quarrel; and she, seeming to be in a passion, would say, 
“Do not tell me, Paul, that this isa pennyworth of salad.” At this I pretended 
to cry and make a great noise, beseeching my master that he would please to 
send the steward, that he might prove the base calumny of the scolding old 
woman. By such simple means did we both retain our character for honesty; 
she appearing to look sharp after me, and I always being found out to be 
trustworthy. Don Diego, highly pleased, would often say, “ Would to God 
Paul were as virtuous in other ways as he is honest; I see, my good woman, he 
is even better than you represent him.” It was thus we had leisure and oppor- 
tunity to feast on them like horse-leeches. 

If you ask how much we might cheat them of in the year’s round, I can 
only say, it amounted to a considerable sum; yet the old woman never missed 
going to church daily, nor did I perceive any scruple of conscience she made 
of it, though she was so great a saint. She always wore a set of beads about her 
neck, so big that the wood of them might have served to roast a sirloin of 
beef. It was all hung with medals, crosses, pictures, and other trinkets, on all 
which, she said she prayed every night for her benefactors. She would pray 
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longer than any fanatical preacher, always in dog Latin, the sound of which 
almost made us split our sides with laughter. . 

The old woman kept fowls, and had about a dozen fine grown chickens, 
which made my mouth water, for they were fit for any gentleman’s table. It 
happened one day, going to feed them, she called, as is the custom in’ Spain, 
very loud: “ Pio, Pio, Pio! ” She repeated it so often, that I cried out in a 
pretended rage: “’Fore God! nurse, I wish I had seen you kill a man, or clip 
a coin, for then I might have kept your counsel; but now I must be forced 
to discover you. The Lord have mercy on us both, I say.” She, seeing me in 
such disorder, was somewhat alarmed; “ Why, Paul,” she said, “ what have I 
done? Pray do not jest with me.” “ Jest with you, forsooth, a curse on your 
iniquity! I cannot avoid giving information to the Inquisition, or I shall be 
excommunicated.” “ Oh Lord! the Inquisition; have I committed any crime, 
then?” “Have you not?” I answered; “don’t think to trifle with the In- 
quisitors; own you are in the wrong; eat your own words as fast as you can, 
and deny not the blasphemy and irreverence.” She replied in great conster- 
nation; “But, Paul, will they punish me if I recant?” “No,” I replied, 
“ They will then only absolve you.” “ Then I recant,” said she; “ only tell me 
what it is that I have to recant; for I know nothing of it, as I hope for 
mercy.” “ Bless me,” replied I; “is it possible you should be so dull? The irre- 
verence was so great I hardly know how to express it. Wretch that you are, 
did you not call the chickens, ‘ Pio, Pio’? And Pius is the name of several 
popes, who are Christ’s vicars upon earth, and heads of the church. Now do 
you consider whether that be any trifling sin? ” She stood as if she had been 
thunderstruck, and after a while cried: “’Tis true, I said so, Paul; but may 
I be burnt if I did it with any ill design. I recant —I do, indeed; and try to 
find some way not to inform on me; for I shall die if they get me into the 
Inquisition.” “ Provided you take your oath on the holy altar that you meant 
it not for blasphemy; but then you must give me the two chickens you called 
in that unsanctified way, by the names of the popes, that they may be burnt 
by the officers of the Inquisition. This you must do now, or I shall otherwise 
be compelled to lay an information against you as quick as possible.” 

She was glad to escape so easily, and instantly consented, giving me three 
instead of two, which I took to a neighboring cook, had them dressed, and 
ate with my companions. Don Diego came to hear of the trick, and made 
excellent sport of it in the family. The old woman had nearly fretted herself 
to death for mere vexation, and was a thousand times in the mind of taking 
revenge, and discovering all my schemes. She was, however, too deeply impli- 
cated; and having once quarreled with me, there was no end to the tricks I 
played her. In short, I became a great authority in all that the scholars called 
snatching and shoplifting, at which I had many pleasant adventures. 


Translations by Thomas Roscoe 


THE SPANISH MYSTICS 


HE Siglo de Oro, which saw in so many fields an unexampled flowering 
of Spanish genius, was also the period when mystical literature 
flourished as never before or since. The greatest names are those of 

Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, and Fray Luis de Leon, but besides 
these a whole host of minor writers, their predecessors or followers, make 
claims upon the attention of any careful student of the subject. The critic 
Menendez y Pelayo estimated at about three thousand the contributors to 
the flood of mystical writing in Spanish at this time; some of their works 
have been printed and reprinted, and are still read by the devout, while 
others have remained in manuscript, all but inaccessible to the public. Within 
this huge body of material are comprised individual approaches to Divinity 
of almost every variety; only the core of the endeavor behind them is one — 
the desire for a more direct and personal experience of God. 

Just why, from about the beginning of the sixteenth century to the first 
quarter of the seventeenth, this need of man’s nature should have found in 
Spain its most eloquent expression is a problem that has occupied the minds 
of numerous historians of literature and religion. The answers they have 
generally reached may be summed up, roughly and perforce inadequately, in 
a few words. To begin with, the tremendous struggles with Islam of Spanish 
Christianity, culminating in its triumph with the fall of Granada in 1492, 
had given to the religious outlook of the Spanish people a fierce earnestness 
that quite transcended the languid faith to: be found elsewhere in Europe 
just before the Reformation. The wars with the Moors were not mere military 
conquests, they were crusades. And so the whole energies of the nation were 
long bent upon one object, the unification of Spain under a single monarch, 
with a single faith. The political part of this aim was fully attained by the 
opening of the century; not so the religious. No sooner was Mohammedanism 
crushed than the specter of heresy within the Church arose, and the need 
became urgent for some kind of spiritual guide which should satisfy Roman 
Catholic readers and give them a fervor equal to that of the Protestant 
reformers, yet without interfering with the authorized interpretation of doc- 
trine. To meet this need many of the earlier Spanish “ mystical” writings 
were composed; they were rather devotional books with a mystical tone or 
tendency than complete outpourings such as we have in the works of Santa 
Teresa. 

More than this, the tremendous upheaval of the Reformation brought about 
a swift reaction in Catholicism; nowhere was this reaction so strongly evident 
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as in Spain, the country which became the armed champion of the older 
creed. Not merely had the spiritual life of-the nation to contend with ques- 
tionings and difficulties at home, it must meet a great and growing menace 
from abroad. And in Spain’s way of accepting the challenge we see plainly 
revealed the fundamental dualism of her nature, the mingling of sternly 
practical ability with complete other-worldliness. While some of the Spanish 
mystics were seemingly rapt away in their ecstasies of communion with God, 
Ignacio de Loyola and Francisco Xavier were founding the Order of the 
Jesuits, whose unflinching loyalty to their superiors and tireless zeal were 
to go so far towards winning back Europe for Roman Catholicism. Then, too, 
it would be a serious mistake to see-in the mystics themselves only the in- 
carnation of a dreamy supernaturalism; they were as often as not men and 
women with decided gifts for organization and execution. They felt no clash 
between the mystical and the practical moods, which succeeded one another 
harmoniously, as can be seen from their own explanation of their states, and 
even more vividly from their courses of action. Santa Teresa could fall into 
trances of adoration, in which she knew herself to be speaking directly with 
God; but she could also carry out in the face of powerful opposition and 
with the most unremitting thoroughness the reform of the Carmelite con- 
vents. And Fray Luis de Leon, the author of the ‘Noche Serena’ and the 
“Nombres de Cristo,’ was a profound and accurate scholar and a brilliant 
teacher and expounder of the Scriptures. 

One aspect of mystical thought, however, seems to have been almost com- 
pletely excluded from the mental activities of the Spaniards, and this was 
the purely speculative. Any attempt at a modification of Roman Catholic 
dogma brought down upon its initiators the speedy punishment of the In- 
quisition, with its black-and-white-robed Dominicans, the “ watch-dogs of the 
Faith.” Even a hint of heresy or the depreciation of accepted doctrine was 
hazardous; each of the major mystics at some time or other attracted the 
suspicions if not the direct action of the Holy Office. Consequently, we find 
that the trend of the Spanish mystical writers is regularly toward an ex- 
pression of burning faith, supported by heavenly ecstasies, beatific visions, 
and Divine voices of a comforting kind, not toward the promulgation of 
any new teaching. Santa Teresa on the doctrinal score was always ready to 
own herself but a weak and ignorant woman. It was only when she spoke 
of her inner experiences that she assumed a tone of utter confidence, and 
this not until after she had passed through a long period of doubt and ques- 
tionings. San Juan de la Cruz, although ready to defy his immediate superiors 
on questions of conduct, in his writings avoided touching upon the articles 
of belief. Luis de Leon was less circumspect, but in the end lacked the rugged 
determination necessary to maintain his position in face of the powers arrayed 
against him. 

In this avoidance of purely theological questions there lies a partial ex- 
planation for the great diffusion and enduring influence of the mystical 
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literature of Spain. Rising above differences of creed, the supreme works of 
the sixteenth century have brought their message to men of all ages and 
nations; they have been the inspiration of Protestants and Agnostics no less 
than of the most orthodox Roman Catholics. It may safely be predicted that 
so long as men feel the desire for spiritual communion with a God, these 
books will be printed and read. 


SANTA TERESA 
T? greatest of Spanish mystics was born ‘at Avila, in Castile, on March 


28, 1515. Her baptismal name was Teresa Cepeda y Ahumada, her 

family being one of ancient and high standing at Avila, with numer- 
ous powerful connections. The little girl was brought up in an atmosphere of 
the strictest devoutness, and early showed a religious inclination, although this 
was not allowed to stifle a natural gaiety and a gift of humor that remained 
with her through life. She always showed a warm affection for the members of 
her family, particularly for one of her brothers, Rodrigo. Her first literary 
effort was a romance of knight-errantry undertaken in collaboration with him, 
and apparently the outcome of some indiscriminate reading. 

Teresa lost her mother early in her girlhood, and this certainly affected 
her whole attitude to life by depriving her of invaluable counsel at a crucial 
age. She was thus forced to face by herself one of the most momentous 
choices a human being can make — that between the ordinary existence of 
the world with its contacts both vivifying and sullying, and the cloistered 
life of the convent. It is hard to make out from Teresa’s meager references 
to this period and the guarded remarks of her biographers exactly what the 
path was which she followed and which led her to become a nun. Perhaps 
a brief, incomplete love episode may have given her a distaste for the common 
joys of society at an age when most women are only awakening to them. At 
all events, when she was sixteen her father sent her to an Augustinian convent, 
where she remained for a year and a half, happy enough but not yet fully 
reconciled to leaving the world. Her stay was cut short by a serious illness, 
but it had allowed her to see how well life in a convent suited her. The 
resolve was at last made. Teresa’s father, however, did not wish to lose her, 
and strongly opposed her taking the veil during his lifetime. After a period 
of conflict and unhappiness, the girl followed the duty she felt to be the 
higher. In 1535, she entered the Carmelite convent of the Encarnacion, near 
Avila. 

If Teresa expected to find immediate peace at the Encarnacion, she was 
grievously disappointed: the twenty years which followed were one continuous 
struggle of the spirit. The life of the convent at this time was far from 
being the austere but restful discipline it had once been, and was again to 
become after the Reformation. Visitors of both sexes were freely permitted, 
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and the general atmosphere was one of worldliness. Conscious of the attrac- 
tions which in spite of her vows the intercourse with men and women still 
held for her, Teresa was ill and unhappy, torn between a naturally sociable 
disposition and the stern sense of duty toward God which had led her to 
the cloister. 

At length, when she was forty-one years of age, Teresa read the ‘Con- 
fessions’ of St. Augustine, and a light seemed to break in upon her. From 
about this time she began to experience sensations of supernatural rapture, 
which she felt were a direct communication with the source of Divine power. 
The beginning of these she has described for us: “I was seized with a rap- 
ture so sudden that it almost carried me beside myself, and of this I could 
not doubt, for it was very palpable. It was the first time that the Lord had 
done me this favor. I heard these words, ‘I no longer wish thee to converse 
with men, but with angels.’” Like Joan of Arc in an earlier day, Teresa 
heard voices and saw visions; but at first they did not urge action upon her. 
She even felt some hesitation about accepting them completely. There had 
been so many impostors and false saints, and heresy was in the air. She sought 
spiritual guidance in various quarters, and one of those she consulted was 
the venerable Pedro de Alcantara, who showed her much sympathy and en- 
couragement. It was probably for him that Teresa wrote the first of her 
‘Relaciones,’ or accounts of her experiences. No less than eleven of these 
exist, written for her various confessors and spiritual advisers. 

Step by step this physically weak, already middle-aged woman passed 
through the stages of sainthood. The early visions and splendors were too 
overwhelming to continue without interruption. The light that at times shone 
about her was “a light so different from that we see on earth that, after it, the 
clearness of the sun loses its luster and our eyes would never more care to re- 
open to that of earth.” Had Teresa been content merely to undergo such holy 
intoxications as this, she might never have achieved the life-work that lay 
in front. But she came slowly to a broader realization of the spiritual life, 
in which she felt the urge to go out and bring to others the glory that was 
dawning within her. 

The air of the Encarnacion was not conducive to effectual meditation and 
prayer, as Teresa had long ago understood. In 1562 she formed the plan 
of undertaking a new Carmelite foundation in which the primitive simplicity 
and austerity of the order should be fully maintained. At first the Provincial 
of the Carmelites looked with favor on the project, but a storm of opposition 
was aroused by those who feared schisms and dissensions, and preferred the 
existing relaxed rule. The Provincial withdrew his permission to found. Then 
Teresa showed her mettle. She turned at once for help to the Dominicans, 
the most powerful order in Spain. Collecting money and friends for her 
scheme, and boldly defying. authority, she established the first reformed 
Carmelite convent (San José) at Avila, in August 1562. As yet she had 
not planned for more than this; the conception of a whole new order, to be 
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known as the Discalced Carmelites, came to her during the years of struggle 
which ensued. 

Teresa spent five active years at San José, winning the admiration and 
devotion of all those with whom she worked. Her pen was busy, too, although 
she generally wrote at the urging of others, and spoke slightingly of her 
books. Her ‘ Life’ she began on the advice of her confessor at San José, 
but it was not completed for almost six years. It was sent to San Juan de 
Avila, “the Apostle of Andalucia,” who praised and recommended it with 
enthusiasm. During this time Teresa also composed her ‘Camino de Per- ’ 
feccion’ [Path of Perfection}, embodying her ideas for the regulation and 
administration of convents, and on that account peculiarly illuminating. It 
gives us a picture of the saint’s practical nature, as a complement to the ‘ Life.’ 

Meanwhile the beneficent character of her reforms had been recognized 
by the General of her order, who in 1566 absolved her from control by the 
Provincial. Teresa still had to encounter opposition, so strong at times as to 
appear insurmountable, but her faith, energy, common sense, and cheerfulness 
always triumphed. Convinced that the only course open to her was to extend 
the work of reform, she made expeditions to Medina del Campo, Malagon, 
Salamanca, and elsewhere, setting up new foundations, and winning over 
the people, at first hostile, to her side. In 1571 she was called to reorganize 
her own mother-convent, the Encarnacion, a task she accomplished with con- 
summate tact, in spite of the rebellious attitude of some of the inmates. The 
new movement spread to the monasteries, which were in no less need of a 
return to simplicity than the convents, and before long reformed institutions 
sprang up, where the brothers lived after the fashion of the primitive monks 
of the Thebaid. The unreformed Carmelites, alarmed at the extent of the 
changes, turned against the innovators, and for a time a kind of civil war 
within the order went on. The king (Philip, II), to whom Teresa appealed, 
supported her and her followers, while the Pope stood by the authorized 
heads of the order, although his nuncio was on the other side. The upshot 
was that the Discalced (or Barefoot) Carmelites resolved to become inde- 
pendent and elect a Provincial of their own. Teresa remonstrated, foreseeing 
how vast an official opposition would result, but the others persisted. The 
attempted rebellion, as she had predicted, was crushed for the moment; in the 
end, however, the reformers won, for in 1580 the Discalced Carmelites were 
formally made into a separate province within the order. 

But Teresa was worn out with her constant efforts. She had already begun 
to sink, and while she was journeying to Avila in 1582, the end came. She 
died at Alba on October 4, the day on which St. Francis of Assisi had died. 
In 1595 the first move was made to canonize her. In 1614 her beatification 
was decreed, and the public canonization was accomplished at Rome in 1622. 

After her death Teresa’s manuscripts were collected and entrusted to 
Fray Luis de Leon, himself a mystic of the first order, who published them 
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in 1588. The chief works, besides the ‘ Life’ and the ‘ Camino de Perfeccion,’ 
are ‘ Las Constituciones ’ {The Constitutions}, ‘ Conceptos del Amor de Dios’ 
[Conceptions of God’s Love}, and ‘El Castillo Interior 0 Tratado de las 
Moradas’ [ The Interior Castle or Treatise of the Mansions}. The last-named, 
which was written in 1577, is a superb exposition of the soul’s approach to 
God in prayer, containing some of the finest pages the saint ever penned. 
Teresa also left a large number of letters, many of them revealing her kindly 
interest in others, and her playful humor. The first collection of these did 
not appear in print until 1657, while it was 1862 before a really full edition 
was published. 

The style of Santa Teresa is a singularly personal and charming one. She 
wrote with great energy and directness, employing a pure if slightly archaic 
Castilian, rich in homely and pictorial expressions. In spite of the very diff- 
cult nature of much of her subject-matter (she was striving to set down what 
she herself felt to be inexpressible) , she is never obscure. The familiar manner 
of some of her letters, in which she takes up, along with questions of the 
utmost weight, the most trivial items of everyday life, is particularly revelatory 
of her character; here we can see the saint as she was to her family and her 
friends —a very human and a very lovable person. 

A. SmiLiie Noap 


SIMILITUDE OF THE WATERS 


From the ‘Life’ of Santa Teresa 


a barren piece of ground, full of weeds, a garden in which the Lord 

may take His delight. His Majesty uproots the weeds, and will set 
good plants in their place. Let us then suppose that this has already hap- 
pened — that a soul has determined to live the life of prayer, and has already 
begun it. With God’s help, we have, like good gardeners, to make these 
plants grow, and water them with care so that they die not, but rather pro- 
duce flowers which shall give out great fragrance and so afford refreshment 
to our Lord. So may He come often to this garden to delight Himself therein 
and take His pleasure among these virtues. 

Let us now consider how this garden can be watered, that we may know 
what we have to do, what labor it will cost us, if the gain outweigh the labor, 
and for how long this labor must be borne. It seems to me that the garden 
can be watered in four ways: by taking water from a well, which costs us 
much labor; or by a water-wheel and buckets, when the water is drawn by 
a windlass — I have drawn it thus at times: it is less laborious than the other 
way and gives more water; or by a stream or a brook, which waters the ground 
much better, for it becomes more thoroughly saturated, and there is less need 


TT: beginner must think of himself as one setting out to make from 
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to water it often, and the gardener’s labor is much less; or by showers of 
rain, when the Lord Himself waters it without any labor of ours, and this 
way is incomparably better than any of those which have been described. 

And now I come to my point, which is the application of these four man- 
ners of watering by which the garden is to be kept in fertility, for without 
water it must fail. I think I shall be able to give some explanation of the four 
degrees of prayer which our Lord, of His goodness, has at times applied to 
my soul. May He also of His goodness grant that I may so speak as to be 
of some profit to one of the persons who commanded me to write this book, 
whom our Lord has brought in four months to a point far beyond that which 
I have reached in seventeen years. He prepared himself better than I, and thus 
his garden, without labor on his part, is watered by all these four means — 
though the last watering he receives only drop by drop; but his garden is 
making such progress that soon, by the help of the Lord, it will be submerged. 
I shall be glad for him to laugh at my explanation, if he finds it foolish. 

Of those who are beginning the life of prayer, we may say that they are 
those who draw up the water from the well. This, as I have said, is very 
laborious, for they have to weary themselves in keeping recollected the senses 
which hitherto have been accustomed to a life of distraction. To do this is 
a great labor. Beginners must gradually accustom themselves to disregard 
what they see or hear, and to practise this recollection, during their hours 
of prayer. They must be alone, and in solitude must think over their past 
lives. All, in fact, must do this, and often, beginners and proficients alike. 
Some, however, will do it more, and some less, as I shall show hereafter. Be- 
ginners at first advance very painfully, because they have not completely con- 
vinced themselves that they are sorry for their sins; and yet they are sorry 
for them, just because they are resolved so truly to serve God. They must 
strive to ponder much upon the life of Christ, and that, again, is wearisome 
to the understanding. Thus much we can accomplish of ourselves — of course 
with the grace of God helping us, for without that, as all know, we cannot 
have so much as one good thought. 

All this is denoted by beginning to draw up water from the well. God grant 
that there may be water in it to draw! That, however, is not our business; 
we are concerned to draw it, and to do what we can towards the watering 
of the flowers. And God is so gracious that when, for reasons which His 
Majesty knows — perhaps for our great good — He wills that the well should 
be dry, then if we, like good gardeners, are doing that which in us lies, He 
Himself preserves the flowers without water, and makes our virtues grow. By 
water I here mean tears, and if there be no tears, I mean tenderness and an 
inward feeling of devotion. 

What, then, will he do here who sees that, for many days, there is naught 
but drought, distaste, dislike, and so little desire to go and draw water that 
he would give it up entirely if he did not remember that it is pleasing and 
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serving the Lord of the garden; if he were not anxious that his service should 
not be lost, as well as the gain which he hopes for from the great labor of 
lowering the bucket into the well so often, and drawing it up without water? 
It will often happen that even for that purpose he is unable to move his arms 
—unable (that is) to think a single good thought; for working with the 
understanding is the same as drawing water out of the well. 

What, then, as I have said, will the gardener do here? He will be glad and 
take heart, and consider it the greatest favor to work in the garden of so 
great a Sovereign; and as he knows that he is pleasing Him by so working — 
and his purpose must be not to please himself, but Him — let him praise Him 
greatly for placing such confidence in him, for He sees that without receiving 
any recompense, he is taking very great care of that which was entrusted 
to him; let him help Him to bear the Cross, and let him consider how He 
lived with it all His life long; let him not seek his kingdom here, nor ever 
cease from prayer; and so let him resolve if this spiritual drought should per- 
sist his whole life long, never to let Christ fall beneath the Cross. 


Translated by E. Allison Peers 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SANTA TERESA 
TO KING PHILIP II, AT MADRID 
Sevitte, July 19, 1575 
Jesus! 


AY the grace of the Holy Spirit ever be with your Majesty! 
While praying in deep grief about the affairs of this sacred 
Order of Our Lady and meditating upon the urgent need that 
the work begun in it by God should not be frustrated, the thought occurred 
to me that the best way of supporting it would be to prove to your Majesty 
the importance of its being firmly established, which would also be advan- 
tageous to the Calced fathers [Unreformed Carmelites }. 

I have lived in the Order for forty years, and, considering all things, I am 
convinced that unless the Discalced are constituted as a separate province 
without delay, serious injury will result to them; in fact, I believe it will 
be impossible for them to continue to exist. As the matter rests in your 
Majesty’s hands, and I see that the Virgin, our Lady, has chosen you to 
protect and uphold her order, I make bold to write, entreating your Majesty, 
for love of our Lord and His glorious Mother, to direct that the plan may 
be carried out. It is so much to the devil’s interest to prevent it that he will 
raise numberless difficulties although none really exist, but on the contrary 
it would benefit everyone. 
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It would help us greatly if the newly established Reform were given into 
the charge of a Discalced friar named Gracian. I have lately made his ac- 
quaintance, and, although he is still young, the singular graces bestowed on 
his soul and the great things God has worked by him for the good of souls 
have made me praise the Lord, Who I truly believe has chosen him to do 
much for the Order. May our Lord so dispose of matters that your Majesty 
may be pleased to render Him this service and to command that it may be 
carried out. 

I kiss your Majesty’s hands to thank you for the license for a foundation 
at Caravaca. For the love of God, I entreat you to pardon me, as I know 
I have been very audacious. Yet, since God Himself listens to the poor, and 
your Majesty stands in His place, I do not think that you will be annoyed 
with me. May He grant your Majesty the peace and length of life which 
I constantly ask for you and the welfare of Christendom demands! 

Today is July ro. 

Your Majesty’s unworthy servant and subject, 
Teresa de Jesus, Carmelite 


TO MOTHER MARY BAPTIST, PRIORESS OF VALLADOLID 
AND TERESA’S SECOND COUSIN 


Sevitte, April 29, 1576 
Jesus! 


May the grace of the Holy Spirit be with you, my daughter! 

The courier leaves tomorrow but I did not intend to write to you as I had 
no good news to give. 

But tonight, just before closing time, they sent to tell me that the occu- 
pant of the house is willing to let us enter on the day after tomorrow, the 
feast of Saints Philip and James, which makes me think that God intends 
to comfort us in our trials. 

Forward this letter as soon as possible to the Prioress of Medina [a cousin], 
who will be feeling very anxious about what I told her in my last, though 
I was far from exaggerating our troubles. I assure you that since the 
foundation of St. Joseph’s, Avila, I have undergone nothing in comparison 
with these. When they become known, people will see that I am right in 
saying this. It will be by the mercy of God if we come through them suc- 
cessfully, as it is evident that we shall. The injustice, the falsehoods, and the 
duplicity one meets with here are astonishing. I assure you that the Anda- 
lusians deserve their ill name. Blessed be God, Who knows how to draw 
good from everything! In the midst of all these troubles I have felt an 
extraordinary joy. 

My brother {Lorenzo} was here, or the matter might have been fatal to 
us. He has had much to endure, but has been so generous with his alms and 
so courageous that we thank God for it. The sisters may well love him, for 
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he has been our one help: everyone else has only added to our troubles. He 
has sought sanctuary on our account: there was a great chance of his being 
shut up in the town jail which is like hell. The whole thing is utterly unjust: 
they ask us to pay what we do not owe, and take him for surety. The matter 
will be settled when we appeal to court, for the claim is quite baseless. 
Lorenzo was glad to suffer something for God. He is in the Carmel with our 
Father, for troubles rain on him like hail, and although I do my. best to keep 
him from knowing our trials, he feels them more than his own, as is right. 

I will give you an idea of them. You know what I told you in my letter 
had been said about us by a novice who left us; yet that is nothing compared 
to the accusations she has made since, as you may feel sure. Without any 
motive she has gone more than once to repeat them to those to whom she 
has denounced us. This has been told us by the person whom the Inquisitors 
summoned. As for me, I assure you that God has granted me the grace to 
live in a state of extreme happiness; the thought of the great harm that might 
result to all our houses could not stop my overflowing joy. It is a great thing 
to have a good conscience and liberty of spirit. . . . 

The nuns in this house are grand souls, and I am amazed at the courage 
of the prioress: she is braver than I am. I think my presence has helped the 
community as the blows have fallen on me. The prioress is very clever; in 
fact, I consider her wonderfully suited to Andalusia. How necessary it was 
to have picked nuns for Seville! 

I am well now, although my health has been very bad. That syrup gives me 
life. Our Father is out of sorts, but is not feverish; he does not know that 
I am writing to you. Pray for him and ask God to bring us safely through all 
our difficulties. I believe that He will. Oh, what a year I have spent here! 

Now to come to your advice. As for the prefix Don, it is borne in the 
Indies by all who can keep servants, but I asked Lorenzo not to call his boys 
by that title when he returned, and gave him my reasons. He agreed and 
everything was arranged quietly, but when Juan de Ovalle and my sister 
arrived, my arguments were overruled. I do not know whether they are 
planning to adopt the title for their own son. My brother was absent and 
stayed away some time and I was not with them, but they had discussed the 
subject so fully with him when he returned I could do nothing. And now, the 
boys are given no other title in Avila, which is disgraceful. As for me, I 
blush for their reputation although I never thought that it affected my own. 
Do not trouble yourself about it, for it is not to be compared with other 
accusations made against me. For love of you I will speak to their father 
about it, but I do not expect to succeed, as their uncle and aunt have become 
accustomed to the term. I feel greatly ashamed whenever I hear it. 

I do not think that Teresita [her niece} has written to Padilla. To please 
you both, she sent letters to you and the Prioress of Medina but to no one 
else. I fancy she wrote two or three words once to Padilla. She has taken it 
_ into her head that my mind is set on you and my brother and I cannot change 
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the idea. And indeed, were I a better woman it ought to be the case, con- 
sidering what you two are to me. Yet in spite of all my love for him I am 
glad my brother has sought shelter, because he does not come here so often. 
In fact, his visits are rather embarrassing, although when our Father or some 
other caller arrives he obeys like an angel if I tell him to go. Not that I do 
not love him dearly, for I do indeed, but I wish to be alone. This is the fact; 
what people may think about it matters little. . . . 

I only know what you tell me about Avila. God be with you! Remember 
me to all and to Casilda, and very, very kindly to my Father Domingo. I 
heartily wish he would postpone his visit to Avila until I arrive there, but 
since he wants me to have nothing but the cross, so be it. Do not forget to 
write to me. Do not dismiss the postulant you say is so good unless she wants 
to enter here, for I should like some from your part of the country if possible. 
I do not think we need feel anxious now, for I believe all will come right. Be 
sure to send this letter to the Mother Prioress of Medina and let her forward 
it to the Prioress of Salamanca, so that it may be for all three of you. May 
God make you holy for me! I own that the natives of this part of the country 
do not suit me and that I long to be in the “ promised land” [Castile} if God 
so wills, although if I thought God preferred my staying here, I would do so 
joyfully. May His Majesty roe of all things. Today is Low Sunday. 

Yours, 
Teresa de Jesus 

Remember me to my dear Maria de la Cruz and the Subprioress. Please read 
this letter to the former and let all the nuns pray for us. 


From ‘The Letters of Saint Teresa’: translated from the Spanish and 
annotated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Copyright by Thomas Baker, 
London, and reprinted by permission of the publisher and translators. 


SAN JUAN DE LA CRUZ 
Se JUAN DE LA CRUZ [{St. John of the Cross}, the second of the 


great Carmelite saints of this period, gives expression in his works to 

some of the purest and most ecstatic notes in the whole chorus of mysti- 
cal literature. He came nearer than any of his peers to leaving the earth alto- 
gether in his rhapsodies; the practical ability possessed by Santa Teresa was 
almost entirely lacking in him. His poems, and notably the ‘Noche Escura 
del Alma’ [Obscure Night of the Soul], and the ‘Llama de Amor Viva’ 
[Living Flame of Love} take high rank among the most thrillingly beautiful 
things ever written in Spanish. San Juan de la Cruz appended to them long 
commentaries in prose, taking them up line by line and expounding their 
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mystical application; his works are thus a mine of information for all who 
wish to learn the workings of a mentality of*this peculiar sort. 

Juan de Yepes y Alvarez, as he was at first called, was born in 1542 at 
Ontiveros in Castile. He entered the Carmelite Order at the age of twenty- 
one and was ordained priest four years later. His religious name was Juan de 
San Matias, but when, inspired by the example of Santa Teresa, he joined the 
reformers of his order in 1568, he changed it to Juan de la Cruz, the title by 
which he has always been known. During the next nine years, in spite of 
harassing physical weakness, he struggled bravely in the cause of the Discalced 
Carmelites, helping to found monasteries and preaching eloquently in various 
parts of Spain. In 1577 he was punished by his superiors and imprisoned at 
Toledo, an experience which had a profound effect on his gentle and sensitive 
spirit. Escaping, perhaps with the connivance of the jailer, he fled to the 
lonely monastery of Beas, where he wrote part of his ‘Cantico Espiritual ’ 
{Spiritual Canticle}, the idea of which had come to him in prison. 

After the death of Santa Teresa, Juan did his best in opposition to those 
who tried to organize and scheme the Discalced Carmelites out of existence; 
he defended Teresa’s chosen leader of the reform, Gracian, and shared in his 
disgrace. The implacable enemies of the group sent him into virtual exile at 
Pefiuela. He died at the near-by town of Ubeda in 1591. His canonization did 
not come until 1726. 

His chief works, with the date of their composition, are: ‘La Subida del 
Monte Carmelo’ {The Ascension of Mount Carmel} (1583); ‘La Noche 
Escura del Alma’ (1583); ‘Llama de Amor Viva’ (1584); and ‘El Cantico 
Espiritual’ (1584). The first three were printed in 1618 and the ‘ Cantico’ 
in 1627. 


THE OBSCURE NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


PON an obscure night 
Fevered with love in love’s anxiety, 
(O hapless, happy plight!) 


I went, none seeing me, 
Forth from my house where all things quiet be. 


By night, secure from sight, 

And by the secret stair disguisedly, 

(O hapless, happy plight!) 

By night and privily, 

Forth from my house where all things quiet be. 
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Blest night of wandering, : 

In secret, where by none might I be spied, 

Nor I see anything; 

Without a light or guide, 

Save that which in my heart burnt in my side. 


That light did lead me on, 

Mote surely than the shining of noontide, 
Where well I knew that One 

Did for my coming bide; 

Where he abode might none but he abide. 


O night that didst lead thus, 

O night more lovely than the dawn of light, 
O night that broughtest us, 

Lover to lover’s sight, 

Lover with loved in marriage of delight. 


Upon my flowery breast, 

Wholly for him, and save himself for none, 
There did I give sweet rest 

To my beloved one; 

The fanning of the cedars breathed thereon. 


When the first moving air 

Blew from his tower, and waved his locks aside, 
His hand, with gentle care, 

Did wound me in the side, 

And in my body all my senses died. 


All things I then forgot, 

My cheek on him who for my coming came; 
All ceased, and I was not, 

Leaving my cares and shame 

Among the lilies and forgetting them. 


Translated by Arthur Symons 


FRAY LUIS DE LEON 
T= humanistic note in Spanish letters, the outcome of that Renais- 


sance spirit which had made its way into the country from Italy, is 
seen blended with mystical-fervor in the writings of Fray Luis de 
Leon of Salamanca. This great scholar, lecturer, and expounder of the Scrip- 
tures led a stormy career. He was often in the public eye through quarrels 
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with his colleagues and with the religious authorities, and at length came into 
collision with the Inquisition. Yet while liying this eventful existence, Fray 
Luis was one of the most exquisite of lyric poets, a notable contributor to the 
literature of contemplation, and an unflagging preacher of peace. Less purely 
spiritual than San Juan de la Cruz, less shrewd, kindly, and practical than 
Santa Teresa, he was unquestionably the most scholarly and polished of the 
chief mystical authors. 

Luis de Leon was born about 1528 at Belmonte de Cuenca; it is said there 
was Jewish blood in his veins. He entered the Augustinian Order as a youth, 
took the vows in 1544, and studied at the University of Salamanca. In 1561 
he became professor of scholastic theology, and four years later professor of 
divinity as well. His interpretation of the Vulgate, however, soon brought 
him into conflict with the stricter theologians; a lecture upon marriage was 
regarded as unorthodox and resulted in his denunciation before the Inquisition. 
This brought no serious consequences, but in 1572 the quarrels between Luis 
and the professor of Greek at Salamanca, one Leon de Castro, became so 
serious and so disturbing to the students that the authorities intervened and 
had Luis arrested. He was accused of heresy and of having translated the 
Song of Songs into Spanish. For four years he was in prison, subjected to con- 
tinual questionings, but defended himself so brilliantly that he was at last 
released, though his translation was confiscated. There is a story, of more than 
doubtful authenticity, to the effect that he began his first lecture, upon his 
reinstatement at the University, with the words: “ Dicebamus hesterna die 
. . .” [As we were saying the other day . . .}. 

Shortly afterward, Luis, whose ability as a scholar and teacher could not 
be denied, whatever doubts were cast on his orthodoxy, became professor of 
moral philosophy, and then of the Bible. His view on predestination earned 
him another rebuke from the authorities, but although he took the part of 
the Discalced Carmelites in their struggle for freedom, and in other ways 
risked punishment, he was not again brought before the Inquisition. In 1588 
he edited and published the manuscripts of Santa Teresa. Three years later 
he was created Provincial for Castile of the Augustinian Order, and died only 
a few days after his appointment. 

Luis de Leon’s reputation as a writer rests upon a number of singularly 
beautiful poems, collected and published as late as 1631, upon a book of spirit- 
ual guidance for women entitled ‘La Perfecta Casada’ {The Perfect Spouse} 
(written in 1583), and upon a superb commentary on the various titles as- 
signed to Christ, ‘De los Nombres de Cristo’ [Concerning the Names of 
Christ} composed between 1583 and 1585. In his poems, the finest of which is 
‘La Noche Serena’ [The Peaceful Night}, Luis shows himself a master of 
metrical form and musical diction; more than this, he, almost alone among his 
contemporaries, is a true poet of nature. He constantly refers to the pleasure 
he takes in contemplating the woods and rivers and pastures; “Christ lives 
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in the fields,” he once wrote. The lovely world he saw around him was an earn- 
est, he felt, of the peace and refreshing power of God’s presence. The prose 
of the ‘Nombres de Cristo’ is perfectly direct and limpid, and affords an 
admirable contrast to the more emotional and involved style of San Juan de 


la Cruz. 


CHRIST THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
From ‘De los Nombres de Cristo” 


VEN did reason not prove, and there were no other way of knowing 
E how desirable a thing is peace, this glorious spectacle of the heavens 
unveiled before us now, and the harmony of the wondrous lights which 
shine in them afford us testimony enough. For what is that but peace, or at least 
a perfect image of the same, which we now see in the heavens and which gives 
‘so much delight to our eyes? If peace, as St. Augustine briefly and truly con- 
cludes, is a tranquil order, or calm and steadfastness in that which good order 
requires —it is that very thing which this image reveals to us now. For here 
the host of the stars, placed as it were in order and arrayed in ranks, gives 
forth its wondrous light; each member inviolably keeps its place; none usurps 
the room of its neighbor nor hinders it in its office; far less, forgetful of its 
own, breaks the sacred and eternal law which Providence has given it. Rather 
do all of them, united among themselves, and as it were considerate of each 
other, the greater sharing their lights with the less, show signs of love, and in 
a manner do reverence to each other. All of them at certain seasons moderate 
their light and power, which they reduce to one peaceful uniformity of power, 
composed of divers parts and aspects, beyond all measure powerful and uni- 
versal. 

If we may so express it, they are not only a bright and lovely example of 
peace, but also a proclamation, a hymn of praise sung by an exceeding multi- 
tude of voices, declaring to us how excellent are those virtues which peace 
contains in itself and which it brings to all things. The which voice and 
proclamation makes itself heard without noise or words in our souls, and its 
efficacy and persuasiveness are clearly manifest from the effect which there it 
makes. For our souls, perceiving how lovely and precious a thing is peace, 
begin to seek peace in themselves, and to set themselves thoroughly in order. 

For, if we consider the secret things that come to pass within ourselves, we 
shall find that this order and harmony among the stars, as we contemplate 
it, brings rest to our souls; that, as our eyes are fixed intently upon the 
heavens, our desires and troubled affections, which surged tumultuously in 
our breasts by day, are gradually lulled to rest, we know not how; and that, 
sinking, as it were, to sleep, these desires are calmed, restored to their rightful 
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place, and brought imperceptibly into subjection and due order. We shall 
find, too, that, as they are humbled and sstilled, the reason, which is chief 
and lord of the soul, rises above the rest, recovers its right and its strength, 
and, as if inspired by this glorious heavenly vision, conceives high thoughts 
which are worthy of itself and in some sort mindful of its first beginning, 
sets all that is mean and vile in its proper place, and tramples it underfoot. 
Thus, with reason enthroned once more as empress of the soul, and its other 
parts reduced to their fit rank, the whole man is an ordered and peaceful state. 

But what of ourselves, who are reasonable beings? The rude and insen- 
sible works of creation, the elements, the earth, the air, the animals, order 
themselves and go to rest when the sun sets and the resplendent host of 
heaven appears. See you not how silence is now over all things, as though they 
gazed in this most beauteous mirror, and forthwith were composed and at 
peace, returning to their places and offices, and contented with them? 

Without any doubt peace is that good part which is in all things everywhere: 
wherever men see it they love it. And not peace alone, but the sight of its very 
image arouses our love, and makes us burn with longing to approach it, for 
we tend easily and without effort to approach our greatest good. And if we 
confess the truth, as confess it we needs must, not only is peace sought generally 
by all, but it alone and naught else is so sought and desired and pursued. For 
all our work, so long as we live this life, and all our desire and labor, is directed 
towards the attainment of this good part, this peace. It is the goal to which all 
direct their thoughts, the consummation to which all aspire. For if the mer- 
chant takes a ship and plows the seas, it is to be at peace with his ambition, 
which ever importunes and assails him. And the laborer tilling the soil in the 
sweat of his brow seeks peace by driving stern penury from him, so far as 
he may. So also he who follows pleasure, covets honor, or cries out for revenge: 
all these, beneath their several aims, seek peace. For they pursue some good 
thing which they lack, or flee from some evil which molests them. 

And because both that good thing which the desire pursues, and the evil 
which is borne in fear and sorrow, disturb the repose of the soul, and are as 
enemies making war upon it, it is clear that all men’s deeds are naught but 
efforts to flee from war and to pursue peace. And if this peace is our great and 
only good, who may be its Prince — that is, its chief fountain-head and source 
— save Him who is the author and begetter of all that is good, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and our God? For if to possess peace is to be free from evils which 
afflict us and desires which torment, and to enjoy quietness and rest, it is He 
alone Who can free our souls from fear, and enrich them with such manner 
of good things, that there remains no more which they can desire. 


Translated by E. Allison Peers 
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ERVANTES is known to the world as the author of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
and although his other works are numerous and creditable, and his 
pathetic life is carefully recorded, yet it is as the author of ‘Don 

Quixote ’ alone that he deserves to be generally known or considered. Had his 
wit not come by chance on the idea of the Ingenious Hidalgo, Cervantes would 
never have attained his universal renown, even if his other works and the in- 
terest of his career should have sufficed to give him a place in the literary his- 
tory of his country. Here, then, where our task is to present in miniature only 
what has the greatest and most universal value, we may treat our author as 
playwrights are advised to treat their heroes, saying of him only what is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the single action with which we are concerned. 
This single action is the writing of ‘Don Quixote’; and what we shall try to 
understand is what there was in the life and environment of Cervantes that 
enabled him to compose that great book, and that remained imbedded in its 
characters, its episodes, and its moral. 

There was in vogue in the Spain of the sixteenth century a species of ro- 
mance called books of chivalry. They were developments of the legends deal- 
ing with King Arthur and the Knights of the Table Round, and their numer- 
ous descendants and emulators. These stories had appealed in the first place to 
what we should still think of as the spirit of chivalry: they were full of tour- 
neys and single combats, desperate adventures and romantic loves. The setting 
was in the same vague and wonderful region as the Coast of Bohemia, where 
to the known mountains, seas, and cities that have poetic names was added a 
prodigious number of caverns, castles, islands, and forests of the romancer’s 
invention. With time and popularity this kind of story had naturally intensi- 
fied its characteristics until it had reached the greatest extravagance and ab- 
surdity, and combined in a way the unreality of the fairy tale with the bom- 
bast of the melodrama. 

Cervantes ‘had apparently read these books with avidity, and was not with- 
out a great sympathy with the kind of imagination they embodied. His own 
last and most carefully written book, the ‘Travails of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,’ is in many respects an imitation of them; it abounds in savage islands, 
furious tyrants, prodigious feats of arms, disguised maidens whose discretion 
is as marvelous as their beauty, and happy deliverances from intricate and 
hopeless situations. His first book also, the ‘ Galatea,’ was an embodiment of a 
kind of pastoral idealism: sentimental verses being interspersed with euphuis- 
tic prose, the whole describing the lovelorn shepherds and heartless shep- 
herdesses of Arcadia. 
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But while these books, which were the author’s favorites among his own 
works, expressed perhaps Cervantes’ naturak taste and ambition, the events of 
his life and the real bent of his talent, which in time he came himself to recog- 
nize, drove him to a very different sort of composition. His family was 
ancient but impoverished, and he was forced throughout his life to turn his 
hand to anything that could promise him a livelihood. His existence was a con- 
tinuous series of experiments, vexations, and disappointments. He adopted at 
first the profession of arms, and followed the colors as a private soldier upon 
several foreign expeditions. He was long quartered in Italy; he fought at 
Lepanto against the Turks, where among other wounds he received one that 
maimed his left hand, to the greater glory, as he tells us, of his right; he was 
captured by Barbary pirates and remained for five years a slave in Algiers; he 
was ransomed, and returned to Spain only to find official favors and recogni- 
tions denied him; and finally, at the age of thirty-seven, he abandoned the 
army for literature. 

His first thought as a writer does not seem to have been to make direct use 
of his rich experience and varied observation; he was rather possessed by an 
obstinate longing for that poetic gift which, as he confesses in one place, 
Heaven had denied him. He began with the idyllic romance, the ‘Galatea,’ 
already mentioned, and at various times during the rest of his life wrote 
poems, plays, and stories of a romantic and sentimental type. In the course of 
these labors, however, he struck one vein of much richer promise. It was what 
the Spanish call the picaresque; that is, the description of the life and char- 
acter of rogues, pickpockets, vagabonds, and all those wretches and sorry wits 
that might be found about the highways, in the country inns, or in the slums 
of cities. Of this kind is much of what is best in his collected stories, the 
* Novelas Exemplares.’ The talent and the experience which he betrays in these 
amusing narratives were to be invaluable to him later as the author of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ where they enabled him to supply a foil to the fine world of his poor 
hero’s imagination. 

We have now mentioned what were perhaps the chief elements of the 
preparation of Cervantes for his great task. They were a great familiarity with 
the romances of chivalry, and a natural liking for them; a life of honorable but 
unrewarded endeavor both in war and in the higher literature; and much 
experience of Vagabondia, with the art of taking down and reproducing in 
amusing profusion the typical scenes and languages of low life. Out of these 
elements a single spark, which we may attribute to genius, to chance, or to in- 
spiration, was enough to produce a new and happy conception: that of a par- 
ody on the romances of chivalry, in which the extravagances of the fables of 
knighthood should be contrasted with the sordid realities of life. This is done 
by the ingenious device of representing a country gentleman whose naturally 
generous mind, unhinged by much reading of the books of chivalry, should 
lead him to undertake the office of knight-errant, and induce him to ride about 
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the country clad in ancient armor, to right wrongs, to succor defense- 
less maidens, to kill giants, and to win empires at least as vast as that of 
Alexander. 

This is the subject of ‘Don Quixote.’ But happy as the conception is, it 
could not have produced a book of enduring charm and well-seasoned wis- 
dom, had it not been filled in with a great number of amusing and lifelike 
episodes, and verified by two admirable figures, Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, characters at once intimately individual and truly universal. 

Don Quixote at first appears to the reader, and probably appeared to the 
author as well, as primarily a madman —a thin and gaunt old village squire, 
whose brain has been turned by the nonsense he has read and taken for gospel 
truth; and who is punished for his ridiculous mania by an uninterrupted series 
of beatings, falls, indignities, and insults. But the hero and the author to- 
gether, with the ingenuity proper to madness and the inevitableness proper to 
genius, soon begin to disclose the fund of intelligence and ideal passion which 
underlies this superficial insanity. We see that Don Quixote is only mad north- 
northwest, when the wind blows from the quarter of his chivalrous preoccu- 
pation. At other times he shows himself a man of great goodness and fineness 
of wit; virtuous, courageous, courteous, and generous, and in fact the perfect 
ideal of a gentleman. When he takes, for instance, a handful of acorns from 
the goat-herds’ table and begins.a grandiloquent discourse upon the Golden 
Age, we feel how cultivated the man is, how easily the little things of life 
suggest to him the great things, and with what delight he dwells on what is 
beautiful and happy. The truth and pathos of the character become all the 
more compelling when we consider how naturally the hero’s madness and 
calamities flow from this same exquisite sense of what is good. 

The contrast to this figure is furnished by that of Sancho Panza, who em- 
bodies all that is matter-of-fact, gross, and plebeian. Yet he is willing to be- 
come Don Quixote’s esquire, and by his credulity and devotion shows what 
an ascendancy a heroic and enthusiastic nature can gain over the most sluggish 
of men. Sancho has none of the instincts of his master. He never read the 
books of chivalry or desired to right the wrongs of the world. He is naturally 
satisfied with his crust and his onions, if they can be washed down with enough 
bad wine. His good drudge of a wife never transformed herself in his fancy 
into a peerless Dulcinea. Yet Sancho follows his master into every danger, 
shares his discomfiture and the many blows that rain down upon him, and 
hopes to the end for the governorship of that Insula with which Don Quixote 
is some day to reward his faithful esquire. 

As the madness of Don Quixote is humanized by his natural intelligence 
and courage, so the grossness and credulity of Sancho are relieved by his 
homely wit. He abounds in proverbs. He never fails to see the reality of a 
situation, and to protest doggedly against his master’s visionary flights. He 
holds fast as long as he can to the evidence of his senses, and to his little 
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weaknesses of flesh and spirit. But finally he surrenders to the authority of 
Don Quixote, and of the historians of chivalry, although not without a cer- 
tain reluctance and some surviving doubts. 

The character of Sancho is admirable for the veracity with which its details 
are drawn. The traits of the boor, the glutton, and the coward come most 
naturally to the surface upon occasion, yet Sancho remains a patient, good- 
natured peasant, a devoted servant, and a humble Christian. Under the cover 
of such lifelike incongruities, and of a pervasive humor, the author has given 
us a satirical picture of human nature not inferior, perhaps, to that furnished 
by Don Quixote himself. For instance: Don Quixote, after mending his hel- 
met, tries its strength with a blow that smashes it to pieces. He mends it a sec- 
ond time, but now, without trial, deputes it to be henceforth a strong and per- 
fect helmet. Sancho, when he is sent to bear a letter to Dulcinea, neglects to 
deliver it, and invents an account of his interview with the imaginary lady for 
the satisfaction of his master. But before long, by dint of repeating the story, 
he comes himself to believe his own lies. Thus self-deception in the knight is 
the ridiculous effect of courage, and in the esquire the not less ridiculous effect 
of sloth. 

The adventures these two heroes encounter are naturally only such as trav- 
elers along the Spanish roads would then have been likely to come upon. The 
point of the story depends on the familiarity and commonness of the situations 
in which Don Quixote finds himself, so that the absurdity of his pretensions 
may be overwhelmingly shown. Critics are agreed in blaming the exceptions 
which Cervantes allowed himself to make to the realism of his scenes, where 
he introduced romantic tales into the narrative of the first part. The tales are 
in themselves unworthy of their setting, and contrary to the spirit of the whole 
book. Cervantes doubtless yielded here partly to his story-telling habits, partly 
to a fear of monotony in the uninterrupted description of Don Quixote’s ad- 
ventures. He avoided this mistake in the second part, and devised the visit to 
the Duke’s palace, and the intentional sport there made of the hero, to give 
variety to the story. 

Mote variety and more unity may still, perhaps, seem desirable in the book. 
The episodes are strung together without much coherence, and without any 
attempt to develop either the plot or the characters. Sancho, to be sure, at last 
tastes the governorship of his Insula, and Don Quixote on his death-bed re- 
covers his wits. But this conclusion, appropriate and touching as it is, might 
have come almost anywhere in the course of the story. The whole book has, 
in fact, rather the quality of an improvisation. The episodes suggest themselves 
to the author’s fancy as he proceeds; a fact which gives them the same un- 
expectedness and sometimes the same incompleteness which the events of a 
journey naturally have. It is in the genius of this kind of narrative to be a sort 
of imaginary diary, without a general dramatic structure. The interest de- 
pends on the characters and the incidents alone; on the fertility of the au- 
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thor’s invention, on the ingenuity of the turns he gives to the story, and on 
the incidental scenes and figures he describes. 

When we have once accepted this manner of writing fiction — which might 
be called that of the novelist before the days of the novel — we can only ad- 
mire the execution of ‘Don Quixote’ as masterly in its kind. We find here an 
abundance of fancy that is never at a loss for some probable and interesting 
incident; we find a graphic power that makes living and unforgettable many 
a minor character, even if slightly sketched; we find the charm of the coun- 
try rendered by little touches without any formal descriptions; and we find a 
humorous and minute reproduction of the manners of the time. All this is 
rendered in a flowing and easy style, abounding in both characterization and 
parody of diverse types of speech and composition; and the whole is still but 
the background for the figures of Don Quixote and Sancho, and for their 
pleasant discourse, the quality and savor of which is maintained to the end. 
These excellences unite to make the book one of the most permanently delight- 
ful in the world, as well as one of the most diverting. Seldom has laughter 
been so well justified as that which the reading of ‘ Don Quixote’ continually 
provokes; seldom has it found its causes in such genuine fancy, such profound 
and real contrast, and such victorious good humor. 

We sometimes wish, perhaps, that our heroes were spared some of their 
bruises, and that we were not asked to delight so much in promiscuous beat- 
ings and floggings. But we must remember that these three hundred years have 
made the Euzopean race much more sensitive to physical suffering. Our ances- 
tors took that doubtful pleasure in the idea of corporal writhings which we 
still take in the description of the tortures of the spirit. The idea of both evils 
is naturally distasteful to a refined mind; but we admit more willingly the 
kind which habit has accustomed us to regard as inevitable, and which per- 
sonal experience very probably has made an old friend. 

“Don Quixote’ has accordingly enjoyed a universal popularity, and has had 
the singular privilege of accomplishing the object for which it was written, 
which was to recall fiction from the extravagances of the books of chivalry to 
the study of real life. This is the simple object which Cervantes had and 
avowed. He was a literary man with literary interests, and the idea which came 
to him was to ridicule the absurdities of the prevalent literary mode. The rich 
vein which he struck in the conception of Don Quixote’s madness and topsy- 
turvy adventures encouraged him to go on. The subject and the characters 
deepened under his hands, until from a parody of a certain kind of romances 
the story threatened to become a satire on human idealism. At the same time 
Cervantes grew fond of his hero, and made him, as we must feel, in some sort 
a representative of his own chivalrous enthusiasms and constant disap- 
pointments. 

We need not, however, see in this transformation any deep-laid malice or re- 
mote significance. As the tale opened out before the author’s fancy and en- 
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listed his closer and more loving attention, he naturally enriched it with all the 
wealth of his experience. Just as he diversifred it with pictures of common life 
and manners, so he weighted it with the burden of human tragedy. He left 
upon it an impress of his own nobility and misfortunes side by side with a rec- 
ord of his time and country. But in this there was nothing intentional. He only 
spoke out of the fullness of his heart. The highest motives and characters 
had been revealed to him by his own impulses, and the lowest by his daily 
experience. 

There is nothing in the book that suggests a premeditated satire upon faith 
and enthusiasm in general. The author’s evident purpose is to amuse, not to 
upbraid or to discourage. There is no bitterness in his pathos or despair in his 
disenchantment; partly because he retains a healthy fondness for this naughty 
world, and partly because his heart is profoundly and entirely Christian. He 
would have rejected with indignation an interpretation of his work that would 
see in it an attack on religion or even on chivalry. His birth and nurture had 
made him religious and chivalrous from the beginning, and he remained so by 
conviction to the end. He was still full of plans and hopes when death over- 
took him, but he greeted it with perfect simplicity, without lamentations over 
the past or anxiety for the future. 

If we could have asked Cervantes what the moral of ‘Don Quixote’ was to _ 
his own mind, he would have told us perhaps that it was this: that the force 
of idealism is wasted when it does not recognize the reality of things. Neglect of 
the facts of daily life made the absurdity of the romances of chivalry and of 
the enterprise of Don Quixote. What is needed is not, of course, that idealism 
should be surrendered, either in literature or in life; but that in both it should 
be made efficacious by a better adjustment to the reality it would transform. 

Something of this kind would have been, we may believe, Cervantes’ own 
reading of his parable. But when parables are such direct and full transcripts 
of life as is the story of Don Quixote, they offer almost as much occasion for 
diversity of interpretation as does the personal experience of men in the 
world. That the moral of ‘ Don Quixote ’ should be doubtful and that each man 
should be tempted to see in it the expression of his own convictions, is after 
all the greatest possible encomium of the book. For we may infer that the 
truth has been rendered in it, and that men may return to it always, as to 
Nature herself, to renew their theories or to forget them, and to refresh their 
fancy with the spectacle of a living world. 

GeorGcE SANTAYANA 


BrocrapuicaL Note — Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was born at Alcala 
de Henares in 1547. As a young man he served in Italy, at first under the 
Papal Legate to Spain, then as a soldier in the army. In 1571, at the battle of 
Lepanto, he was wounded in the breast and had his left hand mutilated. While 
returning to Spain in 1576 he was captured by Barbary pirates, spending the 
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next five years in Algiers as a slave. Ransomed in 1580, he settled down at 
Madrid as an author two or three years later. In 1605 he was arrested at 
Valladolid in connection with the killing of a certain Gaspar de Ezpeleta, but 
his innocence was satisfactorily proved and he was released. He died at Madrid 
on April 23, 1616, and was buried there in the convent of the Discalced 
Trinitarian nuns. 

The chief works of Cervantes are: ‘La Galatea’ (1585); ‘ Numancia’ 
(an early play of uncertain date) ; ‘Don Quixote’ (First Part, 1605; Second 
Part, 1615); ‘ Novelas Exemplares’ (1613); ‘ Viage del Parnaso’ (a poem, 
1614); and ‘ Persiles y Sigismunda’ (1617). 


TREATING OF THE CHARACTER AND PURSUITS OF 
DON QUIXOTE 


N a village of La Mancha, the name of which I have no desire to call to 
| mind, there lived not long since one of those gentlemen that keep a 
lance in the lance-rack, and an old buckler, a lean hack, and a greyhound 
for coursing. An olla of rather more beef than mutton, a salad on most nights, 
scraps on Saturdays, lentils on Fridays, and a pigeon or so extra on Sundays, 
made away with three-quarters of his income. The rest of it went in a doublet of 
fine cloth and velvet breeches and shoes to match for holidays, while on week- 
days he made a brave figure in his best homespun. He had in his house a house- 
keeper past forty, a niece under twenty, and a lad for the field and market- 
place, who used to saddle the hack as well as handle the bill-hook. The age 
of this gentleman of ours was bordering on fifty; he was of a hardy habit, spare, 
gaunt-featured, a very early riser and a great sportsman. They will have it his 
surname was Quixada or Quesada (for here there is some difference of opin- 
ion among the authors who write on the subject), although from reasonable 
conjectures it seems plain that he was called Quixana. This, however, is of 
but little importance to our tale; it will be enough not to stray a hair’s-breadth 
from the truth in the telling of it. 

You must know then that the above-named gentleman, whenever he was at 
leisure (which was mostly all the year round) gave himself up to reading books 
of chivalry with such ardor and avidity that he almost entirely neglected the 
pursuit of his field-sports, and even the management of his property; and to 
such a pitch did his eagerness and infatuation go that he sold many an acre 
of tillage-land to buy books of chivalry to read, and brought home as many of 
them as he could get. But of all there were none he liked so well as those of 
the famous Feliciano de Silva’s composition, for their lucidity of style and 
complicated conceits were as pearls in his sight, particularly when in his read- 
ing he came upon courtships and cartels, where he often found passages like: 
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“The reason of the unreason with which my reason is afflicted, so weakens 
my reason that with reason I murmur at, your beauty”; or again: “ The 
high heavens, that of your divinity divinely fortify you with the stars, render 
you deserving of the desert your greatness deserves.” Over conceits of this 
sort the poor gentleman lost his wits, and used to lie awake striving to under- 
stand them and worm the meaning out of them; what Aristotle himself could 
not have made out or extracted, had he come to life again for that special 
purpose. He was not at all easy about the wounds which Don Belianis gave 
and took, because it seemed to him that, great as were the surgeons who had 
cured him, he must have had his face and body covered all over with seams 
and scars. He commended, however, the author’s way of ending his book with 
the promise of that interminable adventure; and many a time was he tempted 
to take up his pen and finish it properly as is there proposed, which no doubt 
he would have done, and made a successful piece of work of it too, had not 
greater and more absorbing thoughts prevented him. 

Many an argument did he have with the curate of his village (a learned 
man, and a graduate of Siguenza) as to which had been the better knight, 
Palmerin of England or Amadis of Gaul. Master Nicholas, the village barber, 
however, used to say that neither of them came up to the Knight of Pheebus, 
and that if there was any could compare with him it was Don Galaor, the 
brother of Amadis of Gaul, because he had a spirit that was equal to every 
occasion, and was no finikin knight, nor lachrymose like his brother, while 
in the matter of valor he was not a whit behind him. In short, he became so 
absorbed in his books that he spent his nights from sunset to sunrise, and his 
days from dawn to dark, poring over them; and what with little sleep and 
much reading his brains got so dry that he lost his wits. His fancy grew full 
of what he used to read about his books —enchantments, quarrels, battles, 
challenges, wounds, wooings, loves, agonies, and all sorts of impossible non- 
sense; and it so possessed his mind that the whole fabric of invention and 
fancy he read of was true, that to him no history in the world had more reality 
in it. He used to say the Cid Ruy Diaz was a very good knight, but that he was 
not to be compared with the Knight of the Burning Sword, who with one 
back-stroke cut in half two fierce and monstrous giants. He thought more of 
Bernardo del Carpio because at Roncesvalles he slew Roland in spite of en- 
chantments, availing himself of the artifice of Hercules when he strangled 
Anteus the son of Terra in his arms. He approved highly of the giant 
Morgante, because although of the giant breed, which is always arrogant and 
ill-conditioned, he alone was affable and well-bred. But above all he admired 
Reinaldos of Montalban; especially when he saw him sallying forth from 
his castle and robbing everyone he met, and when beyond the seas he stole 
that image of Mahomet which, as his history says, was entirely of gold. And 
to have a bout of kicking at that traitor of a Ganelon he would have given 
his housekeeper, and his niece into the bargain. 
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In short, his wits being quite gone, he hit upon the strangest notion that 
ever madman in this world hit upon; and that was that he fancied it was 
right and requisite, as well for the support of his own honor as for the service 
of his country, that he should make a knight-errant of himself, roaming the 
world over in full armor and on horseback in quest of adventures, and putting 
in practice himself all that he had read of as being the usual practices of 
knights-errant; righting every kind of wrong, and exposing himself to peril 
and danger from which, in the issue, he was to reap eternal renown and fame. 
Already the poor man saw himself crowned, by the might of his arm, Emperor 
of Trebizond at least; and so, led away by the intense enjoyment he found in 
these pleasant fancies, he set himself forthwith to put his scheme into execution. 

The first thing he did was to clean up some armor that had belonged to 
his great-grandfather, and had been for ages lying forgotten in a corner, eaten 
with rust and covered with mildew. He scoured and polished it as best he 
could, but he perceived one great defect in it; that it had no closed helmet, 
nothing but a simple morion. This deficiency, however, his ingenuity supplied, 
for he contrived a kind of half-helmet of pasteboard which, fitted on to the 
morion, looked like a whole one. It is true that in order to see if it was strong 
and fit to stand a cut he drew his sword and gave it a couple of slashes, the first 
of which undid in an instant what had taken him a week to do. The ease with 
which he had knocked it to pieces disconcerted him somewhat, and to guard 
against that danger he set to work again, fixing bars of iron on the inside until 
he was satisfied with its strength; and then, not caring to try any more experi- 
ments with it, he passed it and adopted it as a helmet of the most perfect 
construction. 

He next proceeded to inspect his hack, which, with more quartos than a 
real and more blemishes than the steed of Gonela, that “ tantum pellis et ossa 
fuit” [was only skin and bone}, surpassed in his eyes the Bucephalus of 
Alexander or the Babieca of the Cid. Four days were spent in thinking what 
name to give him; because (as he said to himself) it was not right that a horse 
belonging to a knight so famous, and one with such merits of his own, should 
be without some distinctive name, and he strove to adapt it so as to indicate 
what he had been before belonging to a knight-errant, and what he then was; 
for it was only reasonable that, his master taking a new character, he should 
take a new name, and that it should be a distinguished and full-sounding 
one, befitting the new order and calling he was about to follow. And so after 
having composed, struck out, rejected, added to, unmade, and remade a multi- 
tude of names out of his memory and fancy, he decided upon calling him 
Rosinante — to his thinking lofty, sonorous, and significant of his condition 
as a hack before he became what he now was, the first and foremost of all hacks 
in the world. 

Having got a name for his horse so much to his taste, he was anxious to 
get one for himself, and he was eight days more pondering over this point, till 
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at last he made up his mind to call himself Don Quixote, whence, as has al- 
ready been said, the authors of this veracieus history have inferred that his 
name must have been beyond a doubt Quixada, and not Quesada as others 
would have it. Recollecting, however, that the valiant Amadis was not content 
to call himself curtly Amadis and nothing more, but added the name of his 
kingdom and country to make it famous, and called himself Amadis of Gaul: 
he, like a good knight, resolved to add on the name of his and to style 
himself Don Quixote of La Mancha; whereby he considered he described 
accurately his origin and country, and did honor to it in taking his surname 
from it. 

So then, his armor being furbished, his morion turned into a helmet, his hack 
christened, and he himself confirmed, he came to the conclusion that nothing 
more was needed now but to look out for a lady to be in love with; for a knight- 
errant without love was like a tree without leaves or fruit, or a body without a 
soul. As he said to himself: “If for my sins or by my good fortune I come 
across some giant hereabouts —a common occurrence with knights-errant — 
and overthrow him in one onslaught, or cleave him asunder to the waist, or in 
short, vanquish and subdue him, will it not be well to have some one I may 
send him to as a present, that he may come in and fall on his knees before 
my sweet lady and in a humble, submissive voice say: ‘I am the giant 
Caraculiambro, lord of the island of Malindrania, vanquished in single com- 
bat by the never-sufficiently-extolled knight Don Quixote of La Mancha, who 
has commanded me to present myself before your Grace, that your Highness 
dispose of me at your pleasure’? ” Oh, how our good gentleman enjoyed the 
delivery of this speech, especially when he had thought of some one to call 
his Lady! There was, so the story goes, in a village near his own a very good- 
looking farm-girl with whom he had been at one time in love, though so far 
as is known, she never knew it nor gave a thought to the matter. Her name 
was Aldonza Lorenzo, and upon her he thought fit to confer the title of Lady 
of his Thoughts; and after some search for a name which should not be out 
of harmony with her own, and should suggest and indicate that of a princess 
and great lady, he decided upon calling her Dulcinea del Toboso — she being 
of El Toboso—a name, to his mind, musical, uncommon, and significant, 
like all those he had already bestowed upon himself and the things belonging 
to him. 
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OF WHAT HAPPENED TO DON QUIXOTE WHEN HE LEFT 
THE INN 


AY was dawning when Don Quixote quitted the inn, so happy, so 
gay, so exhilarated at finding himself dubbed a knight, that his 


joy was like to burst his horse-girths. However, recalling the advice 
of his host as to the requisites he ought to carry with him, especially that 
referring to money and shirts, he determined to go home and provide himself 
with all, and also with a squire; for he reckoned upon securing a farm-laborer, 
a neighbor of his, a poor man with a family, but very well qualified for the 
office of squire to a knight. With this object he turned his horse’s head 
towards his village, and Rosinante, thus reminded of his old quarters, stepped 
out so briskly that he hardly seemed to tread the earth. 

He had not gone far, when out of a thicket on his right there seemed to 
come feeble cries as of some one in distress; and the instant he heard them he 
exclaimed: “ Thanks be to heaven for the favor it accords me, that it so 
soon offers me an opportunity of fulfilling the obligation I have undertaken, 
and gathering the fruit of my ambition. These cries no doubt come from some 
man or woman in want of help, and needing my aid and protection”; and 
wheeling, he turned Rosinante in the direction whence the cries seemed to pro- 
ceed. He had gone but a few paces into the wood when he saw a mare tied to 
an oak, and tied to another, and stripped from the waist upwards, a youth 
of about fifteen years of age, from whom the cries came. Nor were they with- 
out cause, for a lusty farmer was flogging him with a belt and following up 
every blow with scoldings and commands; repeating, “ Your mouth shut and 
your eyes open! ” while the youth made answer, “I won’t do it again, master 
mine; by God’s passion, I won’t do it again, and ’ll take more care of the 
flock another time.” ; 

‘Seeing what was going on, Don Quixote said in an angry voice, “ Dis- 
courteous knight, it ill becomes you to assail one who cannot defend himself; 
mount your steed and take your lance” (for there was a lance against the 
oak to which the mare was tied), “and I will make you know that you are 
behaving as a coward.” The farmer, seeing before him this figure in full 
armor, brandishing a lance over his head, gave himself up for dead and made 
answer meekly: “Sir Knight, this youth that I am chastising is my servant, 
employed by me to watch a flock of sheep that I have hard by; and he is so 
careless that I lose one every day, and when I punish him for his carelessness 
and knavery he says I do it out of niggardliness, to escape paying him the 
wages I owe him, and before God, and on my soul, he lies.” 

“Lies before me, base clown! ” said Don Quixote. “ By the sun that shines 
on us, I have a mind to run you through with this lance. Pay him at once, 
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without another word; if not, by the God that rules us, I will make an end 
of you, and annihilate you on the spot; release him instantly.” 

The farmer hung his head, and without a word untied his servant, of whom 
Don Quixote asked how much his master owed him. 

He replied, nine months at seven reals a month. Don Quixote added it 
up, found that it came to sixty-three reals, and told the farmer to pay it down 
immediately if he did not want to die for it. 

The trembling clown replied that as he lived and by the oath he had sworn 
(though he had not sworn any) it was not so much; for there were to be taken 
into account and deducted three pairs of shoes he had given him, and a real 
for two blood-lettings when he was sick. 

“All that is very well,” said Don Quixote; “but let the shoes and the 
blood-lettings stand as a set-off against the blows you have given him without 
any cause; for if he spoiled the leather of the shoes you paid for, you have 
damaged that of his body, and if the barber took blood from him when he 
was sick, you have drawn it when he was sound; so on that score he owes 
you nothing.” ; 

“The difficulty is, Sir Knight, that I have no money here; let Andres come 
home with me, and I will pay him all, real by real.” 

“T go with him! ” said the youth. “ Nay, God forbid! no, sefior, not for the 
world; for once alone with me, he would flay me like a Saint Bartholomew.” 

“ He will do nothing of the kind,” said Don Quixote; “I have only to com- 
mand and he will obey me, and he has sworn to me by the order of knight- 
hood which he has received. I leave him free, and I guarantee the payment.” 

“Consider what you are saying, sefior,” said the youth; “this master of 
mine is not a knight, nor has he received any order of knighthood; for he is 
Juan Haldudo the Rich, of Quintanar.” 

“That matters little,” replied Don Quixote; “there may be Haldudos 
knights; moreover, everyone is the son of his works.” 

“ That is true,” said Andres; “but this master of mine — of what work is 
he the son, when he refuses me the wages of my sweat and labor? ” 

“JT do not refuse, brother Andres,” said the farmer; “be good enough to 
come along with me, and I swear by all the orders of knighthood there are in 
the world to pay you as I have agreed, real by real, and perfumed.” 

“For the perfumery I excuse you,” said Don Quixote; “ give it to him in 
reals, and I shall be satisfied; and see that you do as you have sworn; if not, 
by the same oath I swear to come back and hunt you out and punish you; and 
I shall find you though you should lie closer than a lizard. And if you desire 
to know who it is lays this command upon you, that you may be more firmly 
bound to obey it, know that I am the valorous Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
the undoer of wrongs and injustices; and so God be with you, and keep in 
mind what you have promised and sworn under those penalties that have been 
already declared to you.” 
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So saying, he gave Rosinante the spur and was soon out of reach. The 
farmer followed him with his eyes, and when he saw that he had cleared the 
wood and was no longer in sight, he turned to his boy Andres and said, “ Come 
here, my son; I want to pay you what I owe you, as that undoer of wrongs 
has commanded me.” 

* My oath on it,” said Andres, “ your worship will be well advised to obey 
the command of that good knight — may he live a thousand years! — for as 
he is a valiant and just judge, by Roque, if you do not pay me, he will come 
back and do as he said.” ’ 

“My oath on it too,” said the farmer; “ but as I have a strong affection for 
you, I want to add to the debt in order to add to the payment ”; and seizing him 
by the arm, he tied him up to the oak again, where he gave him such a flogging 
that he left him for dead. 

* Now, Master Andres,” said the farmer, “call on the undoer of wrongs; 
you will find he won’t undo that, though I am not sure that I have quite done 
with you, for I have a good mind to flay you alive as you feared.” But at last 
he untied him, and gave him leave to go look for his judge in order to put the 
sentence pronounced into execution. 

Andres went off rather down in the mouth, swearing he would go to look 
for the valiant Don Quixote of La Mancha and tell him exactly what had hap- 
pened, and that all would have to be repaid him sevenfold; but for all that 
he went off weeping, while his master stood laughing. 

Thus did the valiant Don Quixote right that wrong; and thoroughly satis- 
fied with what had taken place, as he considered he had made a very happy 
and noble beginning with his knighthood, he took the road towards his village 
in perfect self-content, saying in a low voice: “Well mayest thou this day 
call thyself fortunate above all on earth, O Dulcinea del Toboso, fairest of 
the fair! since it has fallen to thy lot to hold subject and submissive to thy 
full will and pleasure a knight so renowned as is and will be Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, who as all the world knows, yesterday received the order of 
knighthood, and hath today righted the greatest wrong and grievance that 
ever injustice conceived and cruelty perpetrated; who hath today plucked the 
rod from the hand of yonder ruthless oppressor so wantonly lashing that 
tender child.” 

He now came to a road branching in four directions, and immediately he 
was reminded of those cross-roads where knights-errant used to stop to con- 
sider which road they should take. In imitation of them he halted for a while, 
and after having deeply considered it, he gave Rosinante his head, submitting 
his own will to that of his hack, who followed out his first intention, which 
was to make straight for his own stable. After he had gone about two miles 
Don Quixote perceived a large party of people, who as afterwards appeared 
were some Toledo traders, on their way to buy silk at Murcia. There were 
six of them coming along under their sunshades, with four servants mounted, 
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and three muleteers on foot. Scarcely had Don Quixote descried them when 
the fancy possessed him that this must be’some new adventure; and to help 
him to imitate as far as he could those passages he had read of in his books, 
here seemed to come one made on purpose, which he resolved to attempt. So 
with a lofty bearing and determination he fixed himself firmly in his stirrups, 
got his lance ready, brought his buckler before his breast, and planting himself 
in the middle of the road, stood waiting the approach of these knights-errant, 
for such he now considered and held them to be; and when they had come near 
enough to see and hear, he exclaimed with a haughty gesture: “ All the 
world stand, unless all the world confess that in all the world there is no 
maiden fairer than the Empress of La Mancha, the peerless Dulcinea del 
Toboso.” 

The traders halted at the sound of this language and the sight of the strange 
figure that uttered it, and from both figure and language at once guessed the 
craze of their owner; they wished, however, to learn quietly what was the object 
of this confession that was demanded of them, and one of them, who was rather 
fond of a joke and was very sharp-witted, said to him: “Sir Knight, we do 
not know who this good lady is that you speak of; show her to us, for if she 
be of such beauty as you suggest, with all our hearts and without any pressure 
we will confess the truth that is on your part required of us.” 

“Tf I were to show her to you,” replied Don Quixote, “what merit would 
you have in confessing a truth so manifest? The essential point is that without 
seeing her you must believe, confess, affirm, swear, and defend it; else ye have 
to do with me in battle, ill-conditioned arrogant rabble that ye are: and come 
ye on, one by one as the order of knighthood requires, or all together as is the 
custom and vile usage of your breed; here do I bide and await you, relying 
on the justice of the cause I maintain.” 

“ Sir Knight,” replied the trader, “I entreat your worship in the name of 
this present company of princes, that to save us from charging our consciences 
with the confession of a thing we have never seen or heard of, and one more- 
over so much to the prejudice of the Empresses and Queens of the Alcarria and 
Estremadura, your worship will be pleased to show us some portrait of this 
lady, though it be no bigger than a grain of wheat; for by the thread one gets 
at the ball, and in this way we shall be satisfied and easy, and you will be 
content and pleased: nay, I believe we are already so far agreed with you that 
even though her portrait should show her blind of one eye, and distilling ver- 
milion and sulphur from the other, we would nevertheless, to gratify your 
worship, say all in her favor that you desire.” 

“She distils nothing of the kind, vile rabble,” said Don Quixote, burning 
with rage; “ nothing of the kind, I say; only ambergris and civet in cotton; nor 
is she one-eyed or hump-backed, but straighter than a Guadarrama spindle: 
but ye must pay for the blasphemy ye have uttered against beauty like that 
of my lady.” 
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And so saying he charged with leveled lance against the one who had spoken, 
with such fury and fierceness that, if luck had not contrived that Rosinante 
should stumble midway and come down, it would have gone hard with the 
rash trader. Down went Rosinante, and over went his master, rolling along 
the ground for some distance; and when he tried to rise he was unable, so 
incumbered was he with lance, buckler, spurs, helmet, and the weight of his 
old armor; and all the while he was struggling to get up, he kept saying, “ Fly 
not, cowards and caitiffs! stay, for not by my fault, but my horse’s, am I 
stretched here.” 

One of the muleteers in attendance, who could not have had much good 
nature in him, hearing the poor prostrate man blustering in this style, was 
unable to refrain from giving him an answer on his ribs; and coming up to 
him he seized his lance, and having broken it in pieces, with one of them he 
began so to belabor our Don Quixote that, notwithstanding and in spite of 
his armor, he milled him like a measure of wheat. His masters called out 
not to lay on so hard and to leave him alone, but the muleteer’s blood was up, 
and he did not care to drop the game until he had vented the rest of his wrath; 
and gathering up the remaining fragments of the lance he finished with a dis- 
charge upon the unhappy victim, who all through the storm of sticks that 
rained on him never ceased threatening heaven, and earth, and the brigands — 
for such they seemed to him. At last the muleteer was tired, and the traders 
continued their journey, taking with them matter for talk about the poor 
fellow who had been cudgeled. He, when he found himself alone, made another 
effort to rise; but if he was unable when whole and sound, how was he to rise 
after having been thrashed and well-nigh knocked to pieces! And yet he 
esteemed himself fortunate, as it seemed to him that this was a regular knight- 
‘ertant’s mishap, and entirely, he considered, the fault of his horse. However, 
battered in body as he was, to rise was beyond his power. 


DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA SALLY FORTH: AND 
THE ADVENTURE WITH THE WINDMILLS 


H remained at home fifteen days very quietly, without showing any 
signs of a desire to take up with his former delusions; and during 
this time he held lively discussions with his two gossips, the curate 
and the barber, on the point he maintained, that knights-errant were what the 
world stood most in need of, and that in him was to be accomplished the revival 
of knight-errantry. The curate sometimes contradicted him, sometimes agreed 
with him, for if he had not observed this precaution he would have been un- 
able to bring him to reason. 

Meanwhile Don Quixote worked upon a farm-laborer, a neighbor of his, 
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an honest man (if indeed that title can be given to him who is poor), but with 
very little wit in his pate. In a word, he so talked him over, and with such 
persuasions and promises, that the poor clown made up his mind to sally 
forth with him and serve him as esquire. Don Quixote, among other things, 
told him he ought to be ready to go with him gladly, because at any moment 
an adventure might occur, that might win an island in the twinkling of an 
eye and leave him governor of it. On these and the like promises Sancho 
Panza (for so the laborer was called) left wife and children, and engaged 
himself as esquire to his neighbor. Don Quixote next set about getting some 
money; and selling one thing and pawning another, and making a bad bargain 
in every case, he got together a fair sum. He provided himself with a buckler, 
which he begged as a loan from a friend, and restoring his battered helmet as 
best he could, he warned his squire Sancho of the day and hour he meant to 
set out, that he might provide himself with what he thought most needful. 
Above all, he charged him to take alforjas [saddle-bags} with him. The other 
said he would, and that he meant to take also a very good ass he had, as he 
was not much given to going on foot. About the ass, Don Quixote hesitated 
a little, trying whether he could call to mind any knight-errant taking with 
him an esquire mounted on ass-back, but no instance occurred to his memory. 
For all that, however, he determined to take him; intending to furnish him 
with a more honorable mount when a chance of it presented itself, by ap- 
propriating the horse of the first discourteous knight he encountered. Himself 
he provided with shirts and such other things as he could, according to the 
advice the host had given him; all which being settled and done, without taking 
leave, Sancho Panza of his wife and children, or Don Quixote of his house- 
keeper and niece they sallied forth unseen by anybody from the village one 
night, and made such good way in the course of it that by daylight they held 
themselves safe from discovery, even should search be made for them. 

Sancho rode on his ass like a patriarch, with-his alforjas and bota [wine- 
flask}, and longing to see himself soon governor of the island his master had 
promised him. Don Quixote decided upon taking the same route and road 
he had taken on his first journey, that over the Campo de Montiel, which he 
traveled with less discomfort than on the last occasion; for as it was early 
morning and the rays of the sun fell on them obliquely, the heat did not 
distress them. 

And now said Sancho Panza to his master, “ Your worship will take care, 
Sefior Knight-Errant, not to forget about the island you have promised me, 
for be it ever so big I’ll be equal to governing it.” 

To which Don Quixote replied: “Thou must know, friend Sancho 
Panza, that it was a practice very much in vogue with the knights-errant of 
old to make their squires governors of the islands or kingdoms they won, and 
I am determined that there shall be no failure on my part in so liberal a 
custom; on the contrary, I mean to improve upon it, for they sometimes, and 
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perhaps most frequently, waited until their squires were old, and then when 
they had had enough of service and hard days and worse nights, they gave them 
some title or other, of count, or at the most marquis, of some valley or 
province more or less; but if thou livest and I live, it may well be that before 
six days are over I may have won some kingdom that has others dependent 
upon it, which will be just the thing to enable thee to be crowned king of one 
of them. Nor needst thou count this wonderful, for things and chances fall to 
the lot of such knights in ways so unexampled and unexpected that I might 
easily give thee even more than I promise thee.” 

“Tn that case,” said Sancho Panza, “if I should become a king by one of 
those miracles your worship speaks of, even Juana Gutierrez, my old woman, 
would come to be queen and my children infantes.” 

“Well, who doubts it? ” said Don Quixote. 

*T doubt it,” replied Sancho Panza; “ because for my part I am persuaded 
that though God should shower down kingdoms upon earth, not one of them 
would fit the head of Mari Gutierrez. Let me tell you, sefior, she is not worth 
two maravedis for a queen; countess will fit her better, and that only with 
God’s help.” 

“Leave it to God, Sancho,” returned Don Quixote, “for he will give her 
what suits her best; but do not undervalue thyself so much as to come to 
be content with anything less than being governor of a province.” 

“T will not, sefior,” answered Sancho; “especially as I have a man of such 
quality for master in your worship, who will be able to give me all that will be 
suitable for me and that I can bear.” 

At this point they came in sight of thirty or forty windmills that there are 
on that plain, and as soon as Don Quixote saw them he said to his squire, 
“Fortune is arranging matters for us better than we could have shaped our 
desires ourselves; for look there, friend Sancho Panza, where thirty or more 
monstrous giants present themselves, all of whom I mean to engage in battle 
and slay, and with whose spoils we shall begin to make our fortunes; for this 
is.righteous warfare, and it is God’s good service to sweep so evil a breed 
from off the face of the earth.” 

“What giants? ” said Sancho Panza. 

“Those thou seest there,” answered his master, “ with the long arms; and 
some have them nearly two leagues long.” 

“Look, your worship,” said Sancho; “ what we see there are not giants but 
windmills, and what seem to be their arms are the sails that turned by the 
wind make the millstones go.” 

“Tt is easy to see,” replied Don Quixote, “that thou art not used to this 
business of adventure; those are giants; and if thou art afraid, away with thee 
out of this and betake thyself to prayer, while I engage them in fierce and 
unequal combat.” 


So saying, he gave the spur to his steed Rosinante, heedless of the cries his 
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squire Sancho sent after him, warning him that most certainly they were wind- 
mills and not giants he was going to attack. He however was so positive they 
weré giants that he neither heard the cries of Sancho, nor perceived, near as he 
was, what they were; but made at them, shouting, “ Fly not, cowards and vile 
beings, for it is a single knight that attacks you! ” 

A slight breeze at this moment sprang up, and the great sails began to 
move; seeing which, Don Quixote exclaimed, “ Though ye flourish more arms 
than the giant Briareus, ye have to reckon with me.” 

So saying, and commending himself with all his heart to his lady Dulcinea, 
imploring her to support him in such a peril, with lance in rest and covered 
by his buckler, he charged at Rosinante’s fullest gallop and fell upon the first 
mill that stood in front of him; but as he drove his lance-point into the sail 
the wind whirled it round with such force that it shivered the lance to pieces, 
sweeping with it horse and rider, who went rolling over on the plain in a sorry 
condition. Sancho hastened to his assistance as fast as his ass could go, and 
when he came up found him unable to move, with such a shock had Rosinante 
fallen with him. ’ 

“God bless me! ” said Sancho, “ did I not tell your worship to mind what 
you were about, for they were only windmills? and no one could have made any 
mistake about it but one who had something of the same kind in his head.” 

* Hush, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; “the fortunes of war more 
than any other are liable to frequent fluctuations; and moreover I think, and 
it is the truth, that that same sage Friston who carried off my study and books 
has turned these giants into mills in order to rob me of the glory of van- 
quishing them — such is the enmity he bears me; but in the end his wicked 
arts will avail but little against my good sword.” 

“God order it as he may,” said Sancho Panza; and helping him to rise, 
got him up again on Rosinante, whose shoulder was half out; and then, dis- 
cussing the late adventure, they followed the road to Puerto Lapice, for there, 
said Don Quixote, they could not fail to find adventures in abundance and 
variety, as it was a great thoroughfare. 


SANCHO PANZA AND HIS WIFE TERESA CONVERSE 
SHREWDLY 


v JHE translator of this history, when he comes to write this fifth chapter, 
says that he considers it apocryphal, because in it Sancho Panza speaks 
in a style unlike that which might have been expected from his 

limited intelligence, and says things so subtle that he does not think it possible 

he could have conceived them; however, desirous of doing what his task 
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imposed upon him, he was unwilling to leave it untranslated, and therefore 
he went on to say: 

Sancho came home in such glee and spirits that his wife noticed his happi- 
ness a bowshot off, so much so that it made her ask him, “ What have you 
got, Sancho friend, that you are so glad?” 

To which he replied, “ Wife, if it were God’s will, I should be very glad 
not to be so well pleased as I show myself.” 

“JT don’t understand you, husband,” said she, “and I don’t know what 
you mean by saying you would be glad, if it were God’s will, not to be well 
pleased; for fool as I am, I don’t know how one can find pleasure in not 
having it.” 

* Hark ye, Teresa,” replied Sancho, “I am glad because I have made up 
my mind to go back to the service of my master Don Quixote, who means to 
go out a third time to seek for adventures; and I am going with him again, 
for my necessities will have it so, and also the hope that cheers me with the 
thought that I may find another hundred crowns like those we have spent; 
though it makes me sad to have to leave thee and the children; and if God 
would be pleased to let me have my daily bread, dry-shod and at home, with- 
out taking me out into the byways and cross-roads — and he could do it at 
small cost by merely willing it — it is clear my happiness would be more solid 
and lasting, for the happiness I haye is mingled with sorrow at leaving thee; so 
that I was right in saying I would be glad, if it were God’s will, not to be 
well pleased.” 

“Look here, Sancho,” said Teresa; “ever since you joined on to a knight- 
errant you talk in such a roundabout way that there is no understanding you.” 

“It is enough that God understands me, wife,” replied Sancho; “ for he is 
the understander of all things; that will do: but mind, sister, you must look 
to Dapple carefully for the next three days, so, that he may be fit to take arms; 
double his feed, and see to the pack-saddle and other harness, for it is not to 
a wedding we are bound, but to go round the world, and play at give-and-take 
with giants and dragons and monsters, and hear hissings and roarings and 
bellowings and howlings; and even all this would be lavender, if we had not to 
reckon with Yanguesans and enchanted Moots.” 

“T know well enough, husband,” said Teresa, “ that squires-errant don’t eat 
their bread for nothing, and so I will be always praying to our Lord to deliver 
you speedily from all that hard fortune.” 

“T can tell you, wife,” said Sancho, “if I did not expect to see myself gov- 
ernor of an island before long, I would drop down dead on the spot.” 

“Nay then, husband,” said Teresa, “let the hen live, though it be with her 
pip; live, and let the devil take all the governments in the world: you came 
out of your mother’s womb without a government, you have lived until now 
without a government, and when it is God’s will you will go, or be carried, 
to your grave without a government. How many there are in the world who 
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live without a government, and continue to live all the same, and ate reckoned 
in the number of the people. The best sauce in the world is hunger, and as the 
poor are never without that, they always eat with a relish. But mind, Sancho, 
if by good luck you should find yourself with some government, don’t forget 
me and your children. Remember that Sanchico is now full fifteen, and it is 
right he should go to school, if his uncle the abbot has a mind to have him 
trained for the Church. Consider, too, that your daughter Maria-Sancha will 
not die of grief if we marry her; for I have my suspicions that she is as eager 
to get a husband as you to get a government; and after all, a daughter looks 
better ill married than well kept.” 

“By my faith,” replied Sancho, “if God brings me to get any sort of a 
government, I intend, wife, to make such a high match for Maria-Sancha that 
there will be no approaching her without calling her ‘ my lady.’ ” 

“Nay, Sancho,” returned Teresa, “marry her to her equal, that is the 
safest plan; for if you put her out of wooden clogs into high-heeled shoes, 
out of her gray flannel petticoat into hoops and silk gowns, out of the plain 
*Marica’ and ‘thou’ into “Dofia So-and-so’ and ‘my lady,’ the girl won’t 
know where she is, and at every turn she will fall into a thousand blunders 
that will show the thread of her coarse homespun stuff.” 

“Tut, you fool,” said Sancho; “it will be only to practise it for two or 
three years, and then dignity and decorum will fit her as easily as a glove, and 
if not, what matter? Let her be ‘ my lady,’ and never mind what happens.” 

“Keep to your own station, Sancho,” replied Teresa; “don’t try to raise 
yourself higher, and bear in mind the proverb that says, ‘ Wipe the nose of 
your neighbor’s son, and take him into your house.’ A fine thing it would be, 
indeed, to marry our Maria to some great count or grand gentleman who when 
the humor took him would abuse her, and call her ‘ clown-bred’ and ‘ clod- 
hopper’s daughter’ and ‘ spinning-wench.’ I have not been bringing up my 
daughter for that all this time, I can tell you, husband. Do you bring home 
money, Sancho, and leave marrying her to my care: there is Lope Tocho, Juan 
Tocho’s son, a stout, sturdy young fellow that we know, and I can see he does 
not look sour at the girl; and with him, one of our own sort, she will be well 
married, and we shall have her always under our eyes, and be all one family, 
parents and children, grandchildren and son-in-law, and the peace and bless- 
ing of God will dwell among us; so don’t you go marrying her in those courts 
and grand palaces where they won’t know what to make of her, or she what 
to make of herself.” 

“ Why, you idiot and wife of Barabbas,” said Sancho, “ what do you mean 
by trying, without why or wherefore, to keep me from marrying my daughter 
to one who will give me grandchildren that will be called ‘ your Lordship ’? 
Look ye, Teresa, I have always heard my elders say that he who does not 
know how to take advantage of luck when it comes to him, has no right to 
complain if it gives him the go-by; and now that it is knocking at our door, 
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it will not do to shut it out; let us go with the favoring breeze that blows 
upon us.” (It is this sort of talk, and what Sancho says lower down, that 
made the translator of the history say he considered this chapter apocryphal.) 
“Don’t you see, you animal,” continued Sancho, “that it will be well for 
me to drop into some profitable government that will lift us out of the mire, 
and marty Mari-Sancho to whom I like; and you yourself will find yourself 
called ‘Dofia Teresa Panza,’ and sitting in church on a fine carpet and 
cushions and draperies, in spite and in defiance of all the born ladies of the 
town? No, stay as you are, growing neither greater nor less, like a tapestry 
figure. — Let us say no more about it, for Sanchica shall be a countess, say 
what you will.” ’ 

* Are you. sure of all you say, husband?” replied Teresa. “ Well, for all 
that, I am afraid this rank of countess for my daughter will be her ruin. You 
do as you like, make a duchess or a princess of her, but I can tell you it will 
not be with my will and consent. I was always a lover of equality, brother, 
and I can’t bear to see people give themselves airs without any right. They 
called me Teresa at my baptism —a plain, simple name, without any addi- 
tions or tags or fringes or Dons or Dofias; Cascajo was my father’s name, and 
as I am your wife, I am called Teresa Panza, though by right I ought to be 
called Teresa Cascajo; but ‘kings go where laws like,’ and I am content with 
this name without having the ‘Don’ put on top of it to make it so heavy 
that I cannot carry it; and I don’t want to make people talk about me when 
they see me go dressed like a countess or governor’s wife; for they will say 
at once, ‘See what airs the slut gives herself! Only yesterday she was always 
spinning flax, and used to go to mass with the tail of her petticoat over her 
head instead of a mantle; and there she goes today in a hooped gown with 
her brooches and airs, as if we didn’t know her! ’ If God keeps me in my seven 
senses, or five, or whatever number I have, I am not going to bring myself 
to such a pass; go you, brother, and be a government or an island man, and 
swagger as much as you like; for by the soul of my mother, neither my daugh- 
ter nor I are going to stir a step from our village; a respectable woman should 
have a broken leg and keep at home, and to be busy at something is a virtuous 
damsel’s holiday; be off to your adventures, along with your Don Quixote, 
and leave us to our misadventures, for God will mend them for us according 
as we deserve it. I don’t know, I’m sure, who fixed the ‘Don’ to him, what 
neither his father nor grandfather ever had.” 

“T declare, thou hast a devil of some sort in thy body! ” said Sancho. ‘God 
help thee, woman, what a lot of things thou hast strung together, one after 
the other, without head or tail! What have Cascajo, and the brooches and the 
proverbs and the airs, to do with what I say? Look here, fool and dolt (for 
so I may call you when you don’t understand my words and run away from 
good fortune), if I had said that my daughter was to throw herself down from 
a tower, or go roaming the world, as the Infanta Dofia Urraca wanted to do, 
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you would be right in not giving way to my will; but if in an instant, in less 
than the twinkling of an eye, I put the ‘Don’ and ‘ my lady’ on her back, and 
take her out of the stubble and place her under a canopy, on a dais, and on a 
couch with more velvet cushions than all the Almohades of Morocco ever 
had in their family, why won’t you consent and fall in with my wishes? ” 

“Do you know why, husband?” replied Teresa; “because of the proverb 
that says, “Who covers thee, discovers thee.’ At the poor man people only 
throw a hasty glance; on the rich man they fix their eyes; and if the said rich 
man was once on a time poor, it is then there is the sneering and the tattle 
and spite of backbiters; and in the streets here they swarm as thick as bees.” 

“Look here, Teresa,” said Sancho, “and listen to what I am now going to 
say to you; maybe you never heard it in all your life; and I do not give my own 
notions, for what I am about to say are the opinions of his Reverence the 
preacher who preached in this town last Lent, and who said, if I remember 
rightly, that all things present that our eyes behold, bring themselves before 
us and remain and fix themselves on our memory much better and more forcibly 
than things past.” (These observations which Sancho makes here are the 
other ones on account of which the translator says he regards this chapter as 
apocryphal, inasmuch as they are beyond Sancho’s capacity.) ‘“ Whence it 
arises,” he continued, “that when we see any person well dressed and making 
a figure with rich garments and retinue of servants, it seems to lead and 
impel us perforce to respect him, though memory may at the same time recall 
to us some lowly condition in which we have seen him, but which, whether 
it may have been poverty or low birth, being now a thing of the past has no 
existence; while the only thing that has any existence is what we see before 
us; and if this person whom fortune has raised from his original lowly state 
(these were the very words the padre used) to his present height of prosperity, 
be well-bred, generous, courteous to all, without seeking to vie with those 
whose nobility is of ancient date — depend upon it, Teresa, no one will re- 
member what he was, and everyone will respect what he is, except indeed the 
envious, from whom no fair fortune is safe.” 

“T do not understand you, husband,” replied Teresa; “do as you like, and 
don’t break my head with any more speechifying and rhetoric; and if you 
have revolved to do what you say —” 

* Resolved, you should say, woman,” said Sancho, “ not revolved.” 

* Don’t set yourself to wrangle with me, husband,” said Teresa; “I speak as 
God pleases, and don’t deal in out-of-the-way phrases; and I say if you are 
bent upon having a government, take your son Sancho with you, and teach 
him from this time on how to hold a government; for sons ought to inherit 
and learn the trades of their fathers.” 

“As soon as I have the government,” said Sancho, “I will send for him 
by post, and I will send thee money, of which I shall have no lack, for there 
is never any want of people to lend it to governors when they have not got it; 
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and do thou dress him so as to hide what he is and make him look what he 
is to be.” 

“You send the money,” said Teresa, “ and I’ll dress him up for you as fine 
as you please.” 

“ Then we are agreed that our daughter is to be a countess,” said Sancho. 

“The day that I see her a countess,” replied Teresa, “it will be the same 
to me as if I was burying her; but once more I say do as you please, for we 
women are born to this burden of being obedient to our husbands, though 
they be dogs”; and with this she began to weep in downright earnest, as if 
she already saw Sanchica dead and buried. 

Sancho consoled her by saying that though he must make her a countess, 
he would put it off as long as possible. Here their conversation came to an 
end, and Sancho went back to see Don Quixote and make arrangements for 
their departure. 


SANCHO PANZA AS GOVERNOR 


[Don Quixote and Sancho meet a duke and duchess who are much amused 
by their delusions. They good-naturedly play many tricks upon the Don and 
his squire, giving Sancho his long-expected island to govern. } 


HE history says that from the justice court they carried Sancho to a 
sumptuous palace, where in a spacious chamber there was a table 
laid out with royal magnificence. The clarions sounded as Sancho en- 
tered the room, and four pages came forward to present him with water for 
his hands, which Sancho received with great dignity. The music ceased, and 
Sancho seated himself at the head of the table; for there was only that seat 
placed, and no more than the one cover laid. A personage, who it appeared 
afterwards was a physician, placed himself standing by his side, with a whale- 
bone wand in his hand. They then lifted up a fine white cloth covering fruit and 
a great variety of dishes of different sorts; one who looked like a student said 
grace, and a page put a laced bib on Sancho, while another who played the 
part of head carver placed a dish of fruit before him. But hardly had he 
tasted a morsel when the man with the wand touched the plate with it, and 
they took it away from before him with the utmost celerity. The carver, how- 
ever, brought him another dish, and Sancho proceeded to try it; but before he 
could get at it, not to say taste it, already the wand had touched it and a page 
carried it off with the same promptitude as the fruit. Sancho seeing this was 
puzzled, and looking from one to another, asked if this dinner was to be 
eaten after the fashion of a jugglery trick. 
To this he with the wand replied: “It is not to be eaten, sefior governor, 
except as is usual and customary in other islands where there are governors. I, 
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sefior, am a physician, and I am paid a salary in this island to serve its 
governors as such; and I have a much greater regard for their health than for 
my own, studying day and night and making myself acquainted with the 
governor’s constitution, in order to be able to cure him when he falls sick. 
The chief thing I have to do is to attend at his dinners and suppers, and allow 
him to eat what appears to me to be fit for him, and keep from him what 
I think will do him harm and be injurious to his stomach: and therefore I 
ordered that plate of fruit to be removed as being too moist, and that other 
dish I ordered to be removed as being too hot and containing many spices that 
stimulate thirst; for he who drinks much kills and consumes the radical 
moisture wherein life consists.” 

“Well then,” said Sancho, “that dish of roast partridges there that seems 
so savory will not do me any harm.” 

To this the physician replied, “ Of those my lord the governor shall not eat 
so long as I live.” 

“Why so? ” said Sancho. 

“Because,” replied the doctor, “ our master Hippocrates, the pole-star and 
beacon of medicine, says in one of his aphorisms, Omnis saturatio mala, per- 
dicis autem pessima; which means, ‘ All repletion is bad, but that of partridge 
is the worst of all.’ ” 

“In that case,” said Sancho, “let sefior doctor see among the dishes that 
are on the table what will do me most good and least harm, and let me eat it, 
without tapping it with his stick: for by the life of the governor, and so may 
God suffer me to enjoy it, but I’m dying of hunger; and in spite of the doctor 
and all he may say, to deny me food is the way to take my life instead of pro- 
longing it.” 

“Your worship is right, sefior governor,” said the physician; “and there- 
fore your worship, I consider, should not eat of those stewed rabbits there, 
because it is a furry kind of food: if that veal were not roasted and served 
with pickles, you might try it; but it is out of the question.” 

“That big dish that is smoking farther off,” said Sancho, “seems to me 
to be an olla podrida; and out of the diversity of things in such ollas, I can’t 
fail to light upon something tasty and good for me.” 

Absit,” said the doctor; “ far from us be any such base thought! There is 
nothing in the world less nourishing than an olla podrida; to canons, or rec- 
tors of colleges, or peasants’ weddings with your ollas podridas, but let us have 
none of them on the tables of governors, where everything that is present 
should be delicate and refined: and the reason is that always, everywhere 
and by everybody, simple medicines are more esteemed than compound ones; 
for we cannot go wrong in those that are simple, while in the compound we 
may, by merely altering the quantity of the things composing them. But what 
I am of opinion the governor should eat now, in order to preserve and fortify 
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his health, is a hundred or so of wafer cakes and a few thin slices of conserve 
of quinces, which will settle his stomach and help his digestion.” 

Sancho on hearing this threw himself back in his chair and surveyed the 
doctor steadily, and in a solemn tone asked him what his name was and where 
he had studied. 

He replied, “ My name, sefior governor, is Doctor Pedro Recio de Aguero; 
I am a native of a place called Tirteafuera, which lies between Caracuel and 
Almodovar del Campo, on the right- hand side; and I have the degree of doc- 
tor from the university of Osuna.” 

To which Sancho, glowing all over with rage, returned, “ Then let Doctor 
Pedro Recio de Mal-aguero, native of Tirteafuera, a place that’s on the right- 
hand side as we go from Caracue! to Almodovar del Campo, graduate of 
Osuna, get out of my presence at once! or I swear by the sun I’ll take a cudgel 
and by dint of blows, beginning with him, P’ll not leave a doctor in the whole 
island: at least of those I know to be ignorant; for as to learned, wise, sensible 
physicians, them I will reverence and honor as divine persons. Once more I 
say, let Pedro Recio get out this, or I'll take this chair I am sitting on and 
break it over his head. And if they call me to account for it, Pll clear myself by 
saying I served God in killing a bad doctor —a general executioner. And now 
give me something to eat, or else take your government; for a trade that does 
not feed its master is not worth two beans.” 

Sancho, fool, boor, and clown as he was, held his own against them 
all, saying to those round him, and to Doctor Pedro Recio, who as soon 
as the private business of the duke’s letter was disposed of had returned 
to the room: “Now I see plainly enough that judges and governors ought 
to be and must be made of brass, not to feel the importunities of the appli- 
cants that at all times and all seasons insist on being heard and having their 
business dispatched, and their own affairs and no others attended to, come 
what may; and if the poor judge does not hear them and settle the matter — 
either because he cannot or because that is not the time set apart for hearing 
them — forthwith they abuse him, run him down, and gnaw at his bones, 
and even pick holes in his pedigree. You silly stupid applicant, don’t be in a 
hurry; wait for the proper time and season for doing business; don’t come at 
dinner-hour or at bedtime: for judges are only flesh and bed and must 
give to Nature what she naturally demands of them; all except myself, for in 
my case I give her nothing to eat, thanks to Sefior Doctor Pedro Recio 
Tirteafuera here, who would have me die of hunger, and declares that death 
to be life; and the same sort of life may God give him and all his kind —I 
mean the bad doctors; for the good ones deserve palms and laurels.” 

All who knew Sancho Panza were astonished to hear him speak so elegantly, 
and did not know what to attribute it to, unless it were that office and grave 
responsibility either smarten or stupefy men’s wits. At last Doctor Pedro 
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Recio Aguero of Tirteafuera promised to let him have supper that night, 
though it might be in contravention of all the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
With this the governor was satisfied, and looked forward to the approach 
of night and supper-time with great anxiety; and though time to his mind stood 
still and made no progress, nevertheless the hour he so longed for came, and 
they gave him a beef salad with onions, and some boiled calves’ feet rather 
far gone. 

At this he fell to with greater relish than if they had given him francolins 
from Milan, pheasants from Rome, veal from Sorrento, partridges from 
Moron, or geese from Lavajos; and turning to the doctor at supper he said 
to him: “ Look here, sefior doctor, for the future don’t trouble yourself about 
giving me dainty things or choice dishes to eat, for it will be only taking 
my stomach off its hinges: it is accustomed to goat, cow, bacon, hung beef, tur- 
nips and onions; and if by any chance it is given these palace dishes, it receives 
them squeamishly, and sometimes with loathing. What the head carver had 
best do is to serve me with what they call ollas podridas (and the rottener 
they are the better they smell) ; and he can put whatever he likes into them, 
so long as it is good to eat, and I’ll be obliged to him, and will requite him some 
day. But let nobody hy pranks on me, for gee we are or we are not; let 
us live and eat in peace and good-fellowship; for when God sends the dae 
he sends it to all. I mean to govern this island without giving up a right or 
taking a bribe: let everyone keep his eye open and look out for the arrow; for 
I can tell them ‘the Devil’s in Cantillana,’ and if they drive me to it they’ll 
see something that will astonish them. Nay! make yourself honey and the flies 
will eat you.” 

“Of a truth, sefior governor,” said the carver, “your worship is in the 
right of it in everything you have said; and I promise you in the name of all 
the inhabitants of this island that they will serve your worship with all zeal, 
affection, and good-will, for the mild kind of government you have given a 
sample of to begin with, leaves them no ground for doing or thinking anything 
to your worship’s disadvantage.” 

“ That I believe,” said Sancho; “and they would be great fools if they did 
or thought otherwise: once more I say, see to my feeding and my Dapple’s 
for that is the great point and what is most to the purpose; and when the hour 
comes let us go the rounds: for it is my intention to purge this island of all 
manner of uncleanness and of all idle good-for-nothing vagabonds; for I 
would have you know, my friends, that lazy idlers are the same thing in a 
state as the drones in a hive, and eat-up the honey the industrious bees make. 
I mean to protect the husbandman, to preserve to the gentleman his privileges, 
to reward the virtuous, and above all to respect religion and honor its ministers. 
What say you to that, my friends? Is there anything in what I say, or am I 
talking to no purpose? ” 
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“There is so much in what your worship says, sefior governor,” said the 
major-domo, “ that I am filled with wonder when I see a man like your wor- 
ship, entirely without learning (for I believe you have none at all), say such 
things, and so full of sound maxims and sage remarks, very different from 
what was expected of your worship’s intelligence by those who sent us or by us 
who came here. Every day we see something new, in this world; jokes become 
realities, and the jokers find the tables turned upon them.” 


THE ENDING OF ALL DON QUIXOTE’S ADVENTURES 


OF HOW DON QUIXOTE FELL SICK, AND OF THE WILL HE MADE, 
AND HOW HE DIED 


A S nothing that is man’s can last forever, but all tends ever downwards 


from its beginning to its end, and above all, man’s life; and as 

Don Quixote’s enjoyed no special dispensation from Heaven to 
stay its course — its end and close came when he least looked for it. For — 
whether it was of the dejection the thought of his defeat produced, or of 
Heaven’s will that so ordered it—a fever settled upon him and kept him 
in his bed for six days, during which he was often visited by his friends 
the curate, the bachelor, and the barber, while his good squire Sancho Panza 
never quitted his bedside. They, persuaded that it was grief at finding himself 
vanquished, and the object of his heart, the liberation and disenchantment 
of Dulcinea, unattained, that kept him in this state, strove by all the means 
in their power to cheer him up: the bachelor bidding him take heart and 
get up to begin his pastoral life; for which he himself, he said, had already 
composed an eclogue that would take the shine out of all Sannazaro [Jacopo 
Sannazaro, the Neapolitan poet] had ever written, and had bought with his 
own money two famous dogs to guard the flock, one called Barcino and the 
other Butron, which a herdsman of Quintanar had sold him. 

But for all this Don Quixote could not shake off his sadness. His friends 
called in the doctor, who felt his pulse and was not very well satisfied with 
it, and said that in any case it would be well for him to attend to the health 
of his soul, as that of his body was in a bad way. Don Quixote heard this 
calmly; but not so his housekeeper, his niece, and his squire, who fell weep- 
ing bitterly, as if they had him lying dead before them. The doctor’s opinion 
was that melancholy and depression were bringing him to his end. Don 
Quixote begged them to leave him to himself, as he had a wish to sleep a little. 
They obeyed, and he slept at one stretch, as the saying is, more than six 
hours, so that the housekeeper and niece thought he was going to sleep 
forever. But at the end of that time he woke up, and in a loud voice ex- 
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claimed, “ Blessed be Almighty God, who has shown me such goodness! In 
truth his mercies are boundless, and the sins of men can neither limit them 
nor keep them back! ” 

The niece listened with attention to her uncle’s words, and they struck her 
as more coherent than what usually fell from him, at least during his illness, 
so she asked: “ What are you saying, sefior? Has anything strange occurred? 
What mercies or what sins of men are you talking of?” 

“The mercies, niece,” said Don Quixote, “are those that God has this 
moment shown me, and with Him, as I said, my sins are no impediment to 
them. My reason is now free and clear, rid of the dark shadows of ignorance 
that my unhappy constant study of those detestable books of chivalry cast 
over it. Now I see through their absutdities and deceptions, and it only 
grieves me that this destruction of my illusions has come so late that it leaves 
me no time to make some amends by reading other books that might be a 
light to my soul. Niece, I feel myself at the point of death, and I would 
fain meet it in such a way as to show that my life has not been so ill that 
I should leave behind me the name of a madman; for though I have been 
one, I would not that the fact should be made plainer at my death. Call in 
to me, my dear, my good friends the curate, the bachelor Samson Carrasco, 
and Master Nicholas the barber, for I wish to confess and make my will.” 

But his niece was saved the trouble by the entrance of the three. The 
instant Don Quixote saw them he exclaimed: “Good news for you, good 
sirs, that I am no longer Don Quixote of La Mancha, but Alonso Quixano, 
whose way of life won for him the name of Good. Now am I the enemy 
of Amadis of Gaul and of the whole countless troop of his descendants; 
odious to me now are all the profane stories of knight-errantry; now I per- 
ceive my folly, and the peril into which reading them brought me; now, by 
God’s mercy schooled into my right senses, I loathe them.” 

When the three heard him speak in this way, they had no doubt whatever 
that some new craze had taken possession of him; and said Samson, “ What! 
Sefior Don Quixote! Now that we have intelligence of the lady Dulcinea 
being disenchanted, are you taking this line? now, just as we are on the 
point of becoming shepherds, to pass our lives singing, like princes, are you 
thinking of turning hermit? Hush, for heaven’s sake; be rational, and let’s 
have no more nonsense.” : 

* All that nonsense,” said Don Quixote, “that until now has been a 
reality to my hurt, my death will with Heaven’s help turn to my good. I feel, 
sirs, that I am rapidly drawing near death: a truce to jesting; let me have 
a confessor to confess me, and a notary to make my will; for in extremities 
like this, man must not trifle with his soul; and while the curate is confessing 
me, let some one, I beg, go for the notary.” 

They looked at one another, wondering at Don Quixote’s words; but 
though uncertain they were inclined to believe him, and one of the signs 
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by which they came to the conclusion he was dying, was this so sudden and 
complete return to his senses after having been mad; for to the words already 
quoted he added much more, so well expressed, so devout, and so rational, 
as to banish all doubt and convince them that he was sound of mind. The 
curate turned them all out, and left alone with him, confessed him. The 
bachelor went for the notary, and returned shortly afterwards with him and 
with Sancho, who, having already learned from the bachelor the condition 
his master was in, and finding the housekeeper and niece weeping, began to 
blubber and shed tears. 

The confession over, the curate came out saying: “Alonso Quixano the 
Good is indeed dying, and is indeed in his right mind; we may now go in to 
him, while he makes his will.” 

This news gave a tremendous impulse to the brimming eyes of the house- 
keeper, niece, and Sancho Panza his good squire, making the tears burst 
from their eyes and a host of sighs from their hearts; for of a truth, as has 
been said more than once, whether as plain Alonso Quixano the Good, or 
as Don Quixote of La Mancha, Don Quixote was always of a gentle dis- 
position and kindly in all his ways, and hence he was beloved not only by 
those of his own house, but by all who knew him. 

The notary came in with the rest, and as soon as the preamble of the will 
had been set out and Don Quixote had commended his soul to God with 
all the devout formalities that are usual, coming to the bequests, he said: 
“Item: It is my will that, touching certain moneys in the hands of Sancho 
Panza (whom in my madness I made my squire), inasmuch as between him 
and me there have been certain accounts and debits and credits, no claim 
be made against him, nor any account demanded of him in respect of them; 
but that if anything remain over and above, after he has paid himself what 
I owe him, the balance, which will be but little, shall be his, and much good 
may it do him; and if as when I was mad I had a share in giving him the 
government of an island, so now that I am in my senses I could give him 
that of a kingdom, it should be his, for the simplicity of his character and 
the fidelity of his conduct deserve it.” And then turning to Sancho, he said, 
“Forgive me, my friend, that I led thee to seem as mad as myself, making 
thee fall into the same error I myself fell into, that there were and still are 
knights-errant in the world.” 

“Ah! ” said Sancho weeping; “don’t die, master, but take my advice and 
live many years; for the foolishest thing a man can do in this life is to let 
himself die without rhyme or reason, without anybody killing him, or any 
hands but melancholy’s making an end of him. Come, don’t be lazy, but get 
up from your bed and let us take to the fields in shepherd’s trim as we agreed. 
Perhaps behind some bush we shall find the lady Dulcinea disenchanted, as 
fine as fine can be. If it be that you are dying of vexation at having been 
vanquished, lay the blame on me, and say you were overthrown because I had 
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girthed Rosinante badly; besides, you must have seen in your books of chivalry 
that it is a common thing for knights to-upset one another, and for him 
who is conqueréd today to be conqueror tomorrow.” 

“Very true,” said Samson, “and good Sancho Panza’s view of these cases 
is quite right.” 

“Sirs, not so fast,” said Don Quixote. “In last year’s nests there are no 
birds this year. I was mad — now I am in my senses; I was Don Quixote 
of La Mancha—I am now, as I said, Alonso Quixano the Good; and may 
my repentance and sincerity restore me to the esteem you used to have for 
me; and now let Master Notary proceed. 

“ Item —I leave all my property absolutely to Antonia Quixana my niece, 
here present, after all has been deducted from the most available portion of 
it that may be required to satisfy the bequests I have made. And the first 
disbursement I desire to be made is the payment of the wages I owe for the 
time my housekeeper has served me, with twenty ducats, over and above, 
for a gown. The curate and the bachelor Samson Carrasco, now present, I 
appoint my executors. . 

“Ttem—It is my wish that if Antonia Quixana, my niece, desires to 
marry, she shall marry a man of whom it shall be first of all ascertained by 
information taken that he does not know what books of chivalry are; and if 
it should be proved that he does, and if in spite of this my niece insists upon 
marrying him and does marry him, then she shall forfeit the whole of what 
I have left her, which my executors shall devote to works of charity as they 
please. ; 

Item —I entreat the aforesaid gentlemen my executors, that if any happy 
chance should lead them to discover the author who is said to have written 
a history now going about under the title of ‘Second Part of the Achieve- 
ments of Don Quixote of La Mancha,’ they beg of him on my behalf as 
earnestly as they can to forgive me for having been, without intending it, the 
cause of his writing so many and such monstrous absurdities as he had 
written in it; for I am leaving the world with a feeling of compunction at 
having provoked him to write them.” 

With this he closed his will, and a faintness coming over him, he stretched 
himself out at full length on the bed. All were in a flutter and made haste to 
relieve him, and during the three days he lived after that on which he made 
his will, he fainted away very often. The house was all in confusion; but 
still the niece ate and the housekeeper drank and Sancho Panza enjoyed him- 
self; for inheriting property wipes out or softens down in the heir the feeling 
of grief the dead man might be expected to leave behind him. 

At last Don Quixote’s end came, after he had received all the sacraments, 
and had in full and forcible terms expressed his detestation of books of 
chivalry. The notary was there at the time, and he said that in no book of 
chivalry had he ever read of any knight-errant dying in bed so calmly and 
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so like a Christian as Don Quixote, who amid the tears and lamentations 
of all present yielded up his spirit — that is to say, died. On perceiving it, 
the curate begged the notary to bear witness that Alonso Quixano the Good, 
commonly called Don Quixote of La Mancha, had passed away from this 
present life, and died naturally; and said he desired this testimony in order to 
remove the possibility of any other author save Cid Hamet Benengeli bring- 
ing him to life again falsely and making interminable stories out of his 
achievements. 

Such was the end of the Ingenious Gentleman of La Mancha, whose 
village Cid Hamet would not indicate precisely, in order to leave all the 
towns and villages of La Mancha to contend among themselves for the 
right to adopt him and claim him as a son, as the seven cities of Greece con- 
tended for Homer. The lamentations of Sancho and the niece and house- 
keeper are omitted here, as well as the new epitaphs upon his tomb; Samson 
Carrasco, however, put the following: — 


A doughty gentleman lies here, 

A stranger all his life to fear; 

Nor in his death could Death prevail, 
In that last hour, to make him quail. 
He for the world but little cared, 

And at his feats the world was scared; 
A crazy man his life he passed, 

But in his senses died at last. 


And said most sage Cid Hamet to his pen: 

“Rest here, hung up by this brass wire, upon this shelf, O my pen! whether 
of skilful make or clumsy cut I know not; here shalt thou remain long 
ages hence, unless presumptuous or maligriant story-tellers take thee down 
to profane thee. But ere they touch thee warn them, and as best thou canst, 
say to them: — 

Hold off! ye weaklings; hold your hands! 
Adventure it let none, 

For this enterprise, my lord the King, 
Was meant for me alone. 


For me alone was Don Quixote born, and I for him; it was his to act, mine 
to write; we two together make but one, notwithstanding and in spite of that 
pretended Tordesillesque writer who has ventured or would venture with 
his great coarse ill-trimmed ostrich quill to write the achievements of my 
valiant knight —no burden for his shoulders, nor subject for his frozen 
wit: whom, if perchance thou shouldst come to know him, thou shalt warn 
to leave at rest where they lie the weary moldering bones of Don Quixote, 
and not to attempt to carry him off, in opposition to all the privileges of 
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death, to Old Castile, making him rise from the grave where in reality and 
truth he lies stretched at full length, powerless to make any third expedition 
ot new sally; for the two that he has already made, so much to the enjoy- 
ment and approval of everybody to whom they have become known, in this 
as well as in foreign countries, are quite sufficient for the purpose of turning 
into ridicule the whole of those made by the whole set of the knights-errant; 
and so doing shalt thou discharge thy Christian calling, giving good counsel 
to one that bears ill-will to thee. And I shall remain satisfied, and proud to 
have been the first who has ever enjoyed the fruit of his writings as fully 
as he could desire; for my desire has been no other than to deliver over to 
the detestation of mankind the false and foolish tales of the books of chivalry, 
which, thanks to that of my true Don Quixote, are even now tottering, and 
doubtless doomed to fall forever. Farewell.” 


LOPE DE VEGA 


HE comedies of Lope de Vega — of which three hundred still exist, 
though hard to obtain — are worth serious study by the sociologists, 
and the modern maker of plays who may need to revive a jaded imagi- 

nation. The material used in these dramas is enormous; it is rich, suggestive, 
often rare and poetical, Sismondi in his ‘ Literature of the South of Europe’ 
says of Lope: 

“Tn order to have written 2200 theatrical pieces, he must every eight days, 
from the beginning to the end of his life, have given to the public a new play 
of about three thousand verses; and in these eight days he must not only have 
found the time necessary for invention and writing, but also for making the 
historical researches into customs and manners on which the play is founded 
— to consult Tacitus, for example, in order to compose his ‘ Nero’: while the 
fruits of his spare time were twenty-one volumes in quarto of poetry, among 
which are five epic poems.” : 

He was called the Phenix of Poets; and Calderon justly named him “ the 
prodigy of nature” (el monstruo de naturaleza). The fecundity of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder was in our time a matter of wonder, in spite of the fact that 
he had co-laborers; the ease with which Lope de Vega turned out comedies, 
tragi-comedies, tragedies, moralities, autos sacramentales, interludes, and even 
epics, beats the very record of the author of ‘Monte Cristo.’ Lope was pressed 
into continuous action by the hungry theatrical managers, and a continual 
flood of gold poured into his caskets; but like Dumas the elder, he was gener- 
ous and extravagant. It is easy to understand the non-morality of Dumas, who 
seems to have been a creature of emotion and imagination; and one feels that 
the reader who could take Aramis or D’Artagnan so seriously as to copy their 
moral laxity, must not only be as unstable as water, but already corrupt. In the 
case of Lope we find, especially in the “cloak and sword” dramas, an amaz- 
ing disregard for the crime of murder, and the constant assumption that “love 
excuses all things.” And yet he was intensely religious and moral in those 
dramatic legends of the saints, and in those sacred spectacles called autos, 
which were usually performed in honor of the Blessed Sacrament on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. There is in his ‘ Lives and Legends of the Saints,’ and in his 
Autos, the same strange mixture of mythological and Christian personages, 
which, even under the magic touch of his friend Calderon, shocks us; but his 
essential Christianity would satisfy even the most exacting. Frederick Bouter- 
wek, from whom Sismondi has borrowed largely, tells us that Lope, though 
wildly romantic in his spirit, was a realist in his method; he presented “ the 
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morals and manners of his time”: and when one has read the memoirs of De 
Retz — Dumas’ “ coadjutor””—one may €xplain the modern king of ro- 
mancers in the same way. But Lope de Vega, who was in holy orders when he 
did most of his dramatic work, either must have felt that he might exhibit any- 
thing on the stage in which God permitted the Devil to have a hand, or else 
he looked upon his works as without the teaching quality. The dramas (the 
term “ comedy ” is more elastic in Spanish than in English) — of manners, of 
the cloak and sword —are not constantly licentious as those of the Restora- 
tion period are; but Shakespeare is an ascetic and the sternest of moralists in 
comparison with Lope as a depicter of the life of the sixteenth century, with 
whom love always gets the better of duty. According to the law of society, a 
man might kill his wife for infidelity, but his intrigues with any wandering 
damsel might be regarded leniently, even with amusement. And the virtues of 
the erratic gentlewomen in many of the plays pass for perfect virtue, unless 
by some mischance their declension is publicly exposed. The king, in one of 
the heroic comedies, ‘The Certain for the Doubtful,’ resolves to kill his 
brother because he believes that Don Henry has possessed Dofia Juana. He 
coolly says: — 


This night will I assassinate Don Henry, 
And he being dead, I will espouse thee. Then 
Thou never canst compare his love with mine. 
’Tis true that while he lives I can’t espouse thee, 
Seeing that my dishonor lives in him 
Who hath usurped this place reserved for me.” 


This peculiar and delicate sense of honor, which demands a brother’s murder 
to keep it stainless, may well make modern men marvel. Still it is not more ab- 
surd than the Continental sense of honor, which asks a duel for a misstep, re- 
quiring blood for an injured corn! 

In analyzing some of the dramas, one is rather more surprised that the 
Church showered honors on Lope than that the Spanish clerics — as Ticknor 
points out — objected strenuously in the beginning to the secularization of the 
drama, which commenced as a conveyance for religious instruction. It had 
been in fact a theological object lesson, which in the autos it still continued 
to be. In the third part of the sixteenth century, the division of the Spanish 
drama into “divine and human” was first made. The “human” comedies 
were either comedias heroicas or comedias de capa y espada; the “di- 
vine” comedies either vidas de santos or autos sacramentales. There 
were prologues called loas, and entre-meses—which were, when dance 
and song were introduced, called saynetes. Coplas were short strophes sung 


during the saraband, or other dance. 
Lope de Vega’s invention was inexhaustible, and he is seldom uninteresting. 
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He pushes one breathless from complication to complication; he has in perfec- 
tion the art of conversation; he rushes from episode to episode with the agility 
of Dumas. He is not above cutting with one blow of his sword the Gordian 
knot he has tied; and some of his climaxes are as sudden as the conversion of 
the wicked brother and the marriage of Celia in ‘As You Like It.’ 

In fact, there is much similarity between the methods of the Spanish and 
the English drama. And Lope made the methods of the Spanish drama, though 
he did not invent them. He disregarded unities and classic traditions; he mixed 
up grave with gay, the horrible and the ludicrous, in a manner which after- 
wards horrified the French critics, and drove them to outbursts as violent as 
that of Voltaire against Shakespeare. The arrangement of scenes is dependent 
not, as in French, on the entrance of a new personage, but on a change of lo- 
cality. The influence of Lope de Vega was far-reaching. France felt it upon 
Corneille and Moliére and groups of lesser dramatists; Italy, Germany, and 
England were saturated with it. It has been said, perhaps with a little exagger- 
ation, that Lope de Vega made the stage of Europe romantic by. his dram- 
atized novels; thus undoing the work of Cervantes, which was to moderate ro- 
manticism. So quickly were the dramas of Lope composed, that in diction 
they are often crude. Thrown together at white heat, they have the fire still 
in them after a lapse of centuries. Of the thirty that Sismondi read, ten or 
twelve are easily obtainable; and’any of them will prove that Lope had won- 
derful talent. A study of them will not give an insight into dramatic laws, but 
it will greatly help the social psychologist. Lope de Vega has not had the good 
fortune of Calderon in the way of English translators, but he deserves it. He 
is full of poetry and patriotism: the hastiest of his pieces answers to the de- 
scription of the typical Russian noble of the time of Catharine — “all splendor 
without, all squalor within ”; but the lyrical splendor is always there, though 
the poverty of thought is evident upon close examination. Lope de Vega at his 
worst and best is Spain of the sixteenth century — grand, superb in the Latin 
sense — poor, glorious, coarse, faithful, and sublime. He invented an olla 
podrida in which one finds dropped rubies that are priceless and the herbs of 
the field —all incongruities — side by side! His meters alone are worth care- 
ful analysis: they are of Spain Spanish. 

All critics agree in pronouncing valueless his epics: ‘Jerusalem Con- 
quered’ (1608); ‘The Beauty of Angelica’ (1602); ‘The Tragic Crown’ 
with Mary Stuart as heroine (1627); one on Circe; and the ‘ Dragontea,’ 
(1598) in which Queen Elizabeth’s favorite pirate, Drake, is made Satanic. 
Satires, sonnets, novels (among them ‘ The Stranger in His Own Country’), 
and compositions of all kinds, appeared from his pen, making twenty-five 
large volumes. 

The most characteristic of Lope’s comedies — this, however, must be said 
with certain reservations — are ‘The Widow of Valencia’ and ‘ The Peasant 
Girl of Xetalfi.’ These are well known because Bouterwek has analyzed them. 
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The heroic comedies ‘ The Discreet Revenge’ and ‘ The Battlements of Toro’ 
have been analyzed by both Bouterwek and Sismondi— to which Ticknor in 
his ‘ History of Spanish Literature’ has added admirable comments. 

To appreciate the amazing energy of Lope de Vega, one must glance at his 
biography. He — born De Vega Carpio — appeared on this world’s stage at 
Madrid, in 1562. He was two years younger than Shakespeare, and fifteen 
years younger than his rival dramatist Cervantes. His parents were poor and 
noble, a combination not unusual in Spain. They began his education well, 
but they died early; and it was completed through the kindness of the Bishop 
of Avila. While secretary to the Duke of Alva, Lope married. A duel and 
exile, followed by the death of his wife, induced him to join the Invincible 
Armada. The Armada failed; but Lope never lost his hatred of the islanders 
.who had defeated it. He reached Spain in safety, took up the quiet trade of 
secretary again, and married again. On the death of his second wife he re- 
ceived holy orders. Henceforth he devoted himself entirely to literature. 

Lope de Vega was certainly not the hero of Browning’s ‘As Seen by a 
Contemporary.’ He did not pass through his Spanish town unnoted. On the 
contrary, he was praised by all classes —a celebrity of the first order: Pope 
Urban VIII showered every possible mark of regard upon him. Both populace 
and nobility hailed him as the “Spanish Phcenix.” When he died in 1635, 
Church and State united to honor him with ceremonies worthy of a king. | 

The main fault of modern criticism is that it lacks full sympathy. Lope de 
Vega and his time will never be understood until they are judged by an Eng- 
lish writer who for the moment can put himself in the place of a man who can- 
not be judged by the standard of twentieth-century opinions and morals. And 
the critic who does this will be repaid by the gratitude of those who long for 
the key of that splendid civilization which gave color to the genius of Shake- 
speare and Corneille. 

Maurice Francis EGAN 


SANCHO THE BRAVE 


From the ‘Estrella de Sevilla’ 
[The King of Castile sees Estrella, called for her beauty the Star of Seville, 


during a visit which he makes to that city, and becomes enamoured of her. 
He summons her brother, Busto Tabera, to the palace, and offers to confer 
on him various dignities and honors; which Tabera’s independence of spirit, 
and later his suspicions of the King’s motives, make him slow to accept. The 
same night the King, with the connivance of a slave-girl, obtains entrance to 
Tabera’s house during the latter’s absence; but is surprised at the moment 
of his entrance by Tabera, who returns unexpectedly. Tabera challenges the 
King; and dissatisfied with his answers, draws upon him. The King, to avoid 
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fighting, reveals himself; but Tabera refuses to credit his word, and the King 
is compelled to draw in self-defense. The noise brings the servants, with 
lights, to the scene; and in the confusion the King escapes. 

Irritated and humiliated by what has passed, the King sends for Sancho 
Ortiz, and requires him to avenge his outraged honor on a man who has been 
guilty of the crime of lése-majesté, and whose name is written in a folded 
paper which he hands Ortiz. At the same time the King hands Ortiz another 
paper, relieving him of responsibility for the deed. This paper Ortiz destroys, 
saying that honorable men require no bond to hold them to their plighted 
wotd. On opening the other paper, after leaving the King, Sancho finds to his 
dismay that the name written in it is that of Tabera, his dearest friend, and 
the brother of Estrella, to whom he is betrothed. After a cruel struggle with 
himself, he provokes a quarrel with Tabera and kills him. Estrella petitions the . 
King to deliver up to her for punishment the slayer of her brother. The King 
grants her prayer, hoping meantime to save Sancho’s life without disclosing 
his own instrumentality in Tabera’s death. Estrella goes veiled to the prison, 
and with the King’s ring which he has given her, obtains Sancho’s release. 
Leading him out of the prison, she shows him a horse which she has provided 
for him, and tells him to mount it and escape. Sancho refuses, and asks her to 
unveil herself. She does so, and attempts to shake his resolution, which is, how- 
ever, only the more confirmed when he sees who his liberator is. Sancho re- 
turns to the prison and Estrella to her house. The play ends with the scenes 
given. } 


Present: A Servant, the King; afterwards the Alcaldes 


ERVANT. My lord, 
The two Alcaldes on your Highness wait. 


King. Bid them with their wands of office enter. 
{Exit Servant. } 
King. The promise that to Sancho Ortiz I gave, 
If in my power it lie will I fulfil; 
But of my part in this most cruel deed, 
Repented truly, letting no hint escape. 


[Enter the two Alcaldes]} 


Don Pedro. Great King, the crime being fully proved, 
The law demands the sentence. 

King Pronounce it. 
Only, being fathers of the country, 
I charge you see to it that it be just. 
And clemency than justice is ofttimes 
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More wise. Sancho Ortiz is of Seville 

A magistrate, if he who at his sword’ 

Met death a magistrate of Seville was. 

Mercy the one demands, if the other justice. 
Farfan. Alcaldes are we of Seville, my lord; 

In us you have reposed your confidence, 

In us your honor have reposed. These wands 

Do represent your Highness; and if false 

In aught they prove to their most sacred trust, 

They do yourself offend. Straight they do look 

To heaven, whence they derive their powers; 

But bending to the corrupt desires of men 

They turn from their high source away. 

King. Thus they should bend, but only thus; nor would I 
That, in the sentence, law shall serve the ends 
Of justice. 

Don Pedro. My lord; your Highness is for us 
Justice and law; and on your judgments hang 
Our welfare. Bid him live and he shall live; 

For from the King’s decree is no appeal. 

Kings are by God appointed; God from the brow 
Of Saul the sovereign crown doth take, to place it 
On that of lowly David. 


King. Go; find what the sentence is, 
“What the defense, and let Ortiz be led 
Forth to the punishment the law ordains. [Exit Farfan.]} 
Don Pedro de Guzman, a word with you 
Apart. 


Don Pedro. What are your Highness’s commands? 

King. The death of Sancho, friend Don Pedro, 
Will not restore the man he killed to life; 
And thus, ’twere my desire, a punishment 
Less harsh imposing, that to Gibraltar 
Or to Granada we should banish him, 

Where in my service fighting he may find 
A voluntary death. What say you? 

Don Pedro. This: 
That I am called Don Pedro de Guzman, 
And hold myself, my liege, at your command. 
My life, my fortune, and my sword are yours. 

King. A close embrace, Don Pedro de Guzman. 
Nor less from your true heart did I expect. 
Go now, and God be with you; send me hither 
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Presently Farfan de Ribera. [Aside.] Thus 
Flattery doth level mountains. [Exit Don Pedro. | 


{Enter Farfan] 


Farfan. My lord, 
Your orders I await. 
King. It troubled me, 


Farfan de Ribera, that Sancho Ortiz 
Should die; but milder counsels now prevail — 
That death be changed to banishment, which is 
Indeed a death prolonged, a living death. 
Your voice alone is wanting to confirm 
The sentence. 

Farfan. Command Farfan de Ribera, 
My lord, something of weightier import; 
Nor doubt but that my loyalty no doubt 
Shall hold from serving you in all things. 

King. So 
Do you prove yourself Ribera, adorned 
With all the virtues of an earlier day, 
Your constant, true companions. Go, and God 
Be with you. [Exit Farfan.} 

The business was well managed. 

Sancho Ortiz from death escapes: my pledge 
Is thus redeemed; and none doth aught suspect.. 
As general of some frontier shall he go; 
With which at once I banish and reward him. 


[Enter Alcaldes} 


‘Don Pedro. The sentence now, great King, is signed 
And only waits your Highness’s approval. 

King. Doubtless the sentence such as I desired 
That it should be, such noble lords have made it. 

Farfan. Tis such as doth our loyalty approve. 

King [reads}. ““ We do decree, and so pronounce the sentence, 
That Sancho Ortiz be in the public square 
Beheaded.” —Is this the sentence, caitiffs, 

That you have signed! Thus, caitiffs, to your King 
Your pledge you keep. God’s death! 

Farfan. The pledge he gives 
The least of us is ready, as you have proof, 

My lord, descended from the judgment seat, 
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With his life to redeem; but seated there, 
No human power, nor earitrant heaven combined, 
Can make him from the right one jot to swetve 
In word. or deed. 

Don Pedro. As vassals our obedience 
You command: as judges your authority 
Extends not over us; to conscience only 
Our fealty, as such, being due. In this 
Its rights the council of Seville will know 
How to maintain. 

King. ’Tis well. Enough. You all 


Do shame me. 
{Enter Don Arias, Estrella} 


What course 
To take, Don Arias? What counselest thou, 
In this so great perplexity? 


{Enter the Warden with Don Sancho} 


W arden. My lord, 
Sancho Ortiz here waits your pleasure. 
Don Sancho. Great King, 


Wherefore with death dost thou not end my woes? 
Wherefore, the rigor of the law applying, 

My cruel sufferings dost thou not end? 

Busto Tabera at my hand met death: 

Let death be my award; let him who slays 

Be slain. Show mercy, meting justice. 

King. Stay: 

What warrant hadst thou for Tabera’s death? 

Sancho. A paper. 

King. Signed by whom? 

Don Sancho. That would the paper 
Most clearly tell, did it speak; but papers torn 
Confuséd accents utter. All I know 
Is, that I slew the man I held most dear, 

For that I so had pledged my word. But here 

Estrella at thy feet the sentence waits 

To death that dooms me — vengeance all too slight. 
King. Estrella, with a noble of my house, 

A gallant youth, and in Castile a prince 


I2I 
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And powerful lord, we have betrothéd you; 

And in return the favor of Sancho’s pardon 

We ask, which ’tis not just that you deny. 
Estrella. If that I am betrothed, my sovereign liege, 

Let Sancho Ortiz go free; nor execute 

My vengeance. 


Don Sancho. Thy pardon thou dost grant me, then, 
For that his Highness has betrothed thee? 

Estrella. Yes: 
Therefore it is I pardon thee. 

Don Sancho. And thus 
Thou art avenged for my offense? 

Estrella. And satisfied. 


Don Sancho. I accept my life, that so thy hopes attain 
Fulfilment; although to die were sweeter. 
King. You are free. 


Farfan. This to Seville is an offense, 
My lord. Sancho Ortiz must die. 
King [to Don Arias}. What now 


To do? These people humiliate me, 
And put me to confusion. 

Don Arias. ’ Speak. 

King. Seville, 
I to the law will answer for Tabera’s death, 
For I did cause it; I did command the deed. 
To exonerate Sancho this suffices. 

Don Sancho. For this exoneration only did 
My honor wait. The King commanded me 
To kill him. So barbarous a deed I’d not 
Committed, had he not commanded it. 

King. He speaks the truth. 

Farfan. Seville is satisfied. 
For since thou didst command the deed, 
Doubtless he gave thee cause. 

King. Amazed the Sevillian 
Nobleness of soul I contemplate. 

Don Sancho. I 
To fulfil the sentence of my banishment, 
When thou another promise dost fulfil 
Thou gavest me, will depart. 

King. I will fulfil it. 

Don Sancho. The boon I asked, that thou for bride shouldst give me 
The maid that I should name. 
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King. The boon is granted. 
Don Sancho. The hand of Dofia Estrella then I claim; 
And here a suppliant at her feet I crave 
Pardon for my offense. 


Estrella. Sancho Ortiz, 
I am another’s now. 

Don Sancho. Another’s! 

Estrella. Yes. 


Don Sancho. Then is the sentence of my death pronounced! 
King. Estrella, I have given my royal word, 
And should fulfil it. What answerest thou? 
Estrella. That as thou willest so be it. I am his. 
Don Sancho. And I am hers. 
King. What wants there further, then? 
Don Sancho. Accord. 
Estrella. And this there could not be between us, 
Living together. 
Don Sancho. ’Tis true; and therefore 
I do absolve thee from thy promise. 
Estrella. So 
From thine I do absolve thee. The slayer 
To see forever of my brother, in bed, 
At board, must needs afflict me. 
Sancho. And me, to be forever with the sister 
Of him I slew unjustly, holding him dear 
As my own soul. 
Estrella. So then we are free? 
Don Sancho. Yes. 
Estrella. Then fare thee well. 
Don Sancho. Farewell. 
King. Stay. 
Estrella. My lord, the man 
Who slew my brother, though I do adore him, 
Can never be my husband. [Exit.} 
Don Sancho. Nor I, my lord, 
Because I adore her, do count it just 


Her husband that I should be. {Exit.} 


Translated by Mary J. Serrano 


TIRSO DE MOLINA 


ABRIEL TELLEZ, better known by his pseudonym of Tirso de 
G Molina, is the third of the great Spanish dramatists of the Golden 
Age, less astonishingly fecund than Lope, less poignant than Cal- 
deron, yet in his own field of rugged realism yielding place to neither. His 
dramatic work as a whole is little known outside his own country, but 
he is the creator of one of the great literary types of all time; his is the 
hand which brought to life Don Juan, the arch-libertine, who has reappeared 
since his day in a thousand forms. 

Tellez was born at Madrid in 1571. Little is known of his family or of 
his youthful years. He studied at Alcala, and entered the Order of La Merced 
in 1600, taking the vows the following year. During his lifetime of service 
in the order he was active as an administrator; the years 1615 to 1618 he 
spent in the island of Santo Domingo, where he took part in the reform of 
the monasteries. Meanwhile his literary bent had begun to show itself. Its 
first fruits were a comedy, ‘Amar por Sefias’ [Loving by Signs], probably 
composed about 1605. In 1621, after his return to Spain, Tellez published 

-at Madrid a volume entitled ‘Los Cigarrales de Toledo’ [The Country- 
Houses of Toledo}. It contained, besides a number of tales and a description 
of the rural pleasures of rich Toledan families, three plays, one of them, 
© El Vergonzoso en Palacio’ {The Bashful Man at Court], among the finest 
things the author ever wrote. Thus launched on his career as a playwright, 
Tellez, under the name of Tirso de Molina, kept up a flow of dramas, 
serious and gay, during the remainder of his career, without in any way 
neglecting his religious duties. Only at one time was he made to feel the 
disapproval of his superiors. Complaints arose about 1625, perhaps mo- 
tivated by literary jealousy, that this cleric showed too much of a worldly 
spirit in his writings, and as a result Tirso withdrew from the stage for 
about ten years, though he did not check his busy pen. In 1627 he pub- 
lished at Seville a volume of twelve plays, the primera parte [first part} of 
his ‘comedies. A “third part” appeared next at Tortosa (1634), preceding 
the second, which, with the fourth, came out at Madrid in 1635. A fifth 
and last section rounded off Tirso’s published work in 1636. He had mean- 
while been doing well in the estimation of the order, in spite of the cloud 
which has been referred to, and in 1645 was named Superior of the Convent 
of Soria, where he died three years later. 

In the brief compass of this article it is not possible to do more than point 
to a few of the characteristics which have won and kept for Tirso de Molina 
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the high place he occupies in the ranks of Spanish dramatists. He was not, 
in the technical sense, a literary innovator:the task of shaping and organizing 
the comedia of Spain had been carried out by the supremely able hands 
of Lope de Vega, and in matters of construction Tirso readily enough ac- 
cepted the precepts of his great contemporary. In poetical power he was 
clearly inferior to both Lope and Calderon. Yet in vigor of conception, 
saltiness and pithiness of phrase, and realistic painting of character he has 
few equals. His peasants are true people of the fields, studied from life. And 
in the delineation of women he may be allowed to stand above all other 
Spanish dramatists of his time. For him, and here he shows a surprising 
anticipation of some of our modern writers, it is woman who pursues and 
possesses man, while allowing him to think that the process works the other 
way. 

It is, however, as the author of ‘El Burlador de Sevilla’ [The Libertine 
of Seville}, first printed in 1630 in a collection of plays by Lope de Vega 
and others, that Tirso de Molina is most widely known, and this, while 
not the most perfect of his works, is that on which his European reputation 
rests. For the play, Tirso drew upon an old legend, treated in several 
romances; it is the story of a reckless gallant who scoffingly invited a statue 
to dine and found to his misfortune that the invitation was accepted. The 
dramatist immensely increased the interest of the tale by making Don Juan 
the arch-deceiver of women and the defier of an avenging Providence. The 
conception is in its way magnificent; in no subsequent treatment of the Don 
Juan figure, save in the famous Mozart opera, does that figure achieve such 
heroic proportions. Tirso’s Don Juan is not merely the scoffer at human 
morality and the exploiter of woman’s weakness: he sets himself up against 
the Divine power, uttering in response to the protests and warnings of his 
relatives and of his faithful valet Catalinon only the jeering words, “ Put 
it down to my account! ” In the end the justice of God overtakes him. The 
statue of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, having accepted his invitation, in turn 
asks him to dine at the tomb, where the libertine, held in his clutch, ex- 
periences the fires of hell and sinks with him to meet eternal punishment. 
But he does not flinch; only at the very last moment he asks to be given 
a chance to confess, as any Spaniard of his time would have asked. This 
is denied him, and so the moral lesson is enforced: no one can presume upon 
the Divine mercy and hope to escape by tardy repentance the consequences 
of his misdeeds. 

It is impossible even in the briefest discussion of ‘ The Libertine of Seville’ 
to leave out a reference to the literary influence exerted by the play in Europe. 
Moliére in his ‘Don Juan’ borrowed the central theme from Tirso, but 
made of it a finished product; his Don Juan is a polished cynical worldling, 
with a more complex character than Tirso’s but less of demonic power. From 
the point of view of style, there can be no question that the Frenchman 
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is superior to his predecessor. Since the seventeenth century a vast Don Juan 
literature has grown up; the reader anxious to get an idea of it has only 
to look into the two volumes of Gendarme de Bévotte’s ‘La Légende de 
Don Juan’ (Paris, 1906). Mozart’s music is perhaps the finest artistic per- 
formance inspired by the theme. Byron’s Don Juan retains few of the 
original characteristics of the Spaniard, and is altogether a more frivolous 
figure. The most interesting of recent works to picture the famous libertine 
is Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman,’ where the whole relation of Don Juan to 
his victims and to the Providence which punishes him is discussed in the 
dramatist’s well-known whimsical manner. 
A. Smite Noap 


DON JUAN MEETS HIS DOOM 
From ‘ The Libertine of Seville,’ Act III 


{Don Juan scoffingly invites to dinner the statue of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, 
whom he has slain after dishonoring his daughter by a trick. The statue 
keeps the appointment and in turn invites Don Juan to dine with him at 
the tomb of Don Gonzalo. Meanwhile, Don Juan is about to be married. 
Catalinon, his servant, is full of foreboding. } 


( yO" Do aan So the marriage is tonight? 

Don Juan. Without fail. 

Catalinon. Had it been earlier, sir, you would not have deceived 
so many women. But you are taking a wife, sir, with a heavy weight upon 
your soul. 

Don Juan. Tell me, are you turning idiot? 

Catalinon. You might very well wed tomorrow; today is an unlucky day. 

Don Juan. And what day is today? 

Catalinon. It is Tuesday. 

Don Juan. Liars and fools in their thousands descend to these follies. But 
I call that day alone bad, unlucky, and detestable, on which I have no money. 
All else is a mere jest. 

Catalinon. Come, you must dress. They are waiting for you, and it is 
already late. 

Don Juan. We have another affair to attend to, even if they do await us. 

Catalinon. What is it? 

Don Juan. Dinner with the dead man. 

Catalinon. What utter madness! 

Don Juan. Look you, did I not give my word? 

Catalinon. And if you break it, what matter? Will a stone statue call you 
to account? ; 


Don Juan. The dead will be able to proclaim me perjurer. 
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Catalinon. By this time the church is shut. 

Don Juan. Knock. 

Catalinon. What good will knocking do? Who is there to open? The 
sacristans are asleep. 

Don Juan. Try this postern door. 

Catalinon. It is open. 

Don Juan. Enter then. 

Catalinon. Oh for a friar with his holy-water brush and stole! 

Don Juan. Follow me and be still. 

Catalinon. Be still? 

Don Juan. Yes. 

Catalinon. God bring me safe out of this visit. [They go in.}] How dark 
the church is, sir, for all its vast size. [He cries aloud] Ay de mi! Save me, 
master, I feel a clutch at my cloak! 


{Don Gonzalo comes in as before and meets them.} 


Don Juan. Who goes there? 

Don Gonzalo. It is I. 

Catalinon. I am a dead man. 

Don Gonzalo. Do not fear, ’tis I am the dead man. [To Don Juan] I did 
not believe you would keep your word, seeing you scoff at all things. 

Don Juan. Do you take me for a coward? 

Don Gonzalo. Yes; that night you slew me and fled. 

Don Juan. I fled to escape being known. But now you have me before you. 
Tell me quickly what you want of me. 

Don Gonzalo. I wish to invite you to dine with me. 

Catalinon. Here we may do without the dinner; it will be all cold, for 
there is no kitchen. 

Don Juan. Let us dine. 

Don Gonzalo. In order to dine, you must lift yonder tombstone. 

Don Juan. I will lift those pillars, if you like. 

Don Gonzalo. You are bold. 

Don Juan. I have fire and heart in this body. 

Catalinon [looking at the tombstone}. This is a Guinea [black] table. Is 
there nobody here to wash it clean? 

Don Gonzalo. Sit down. 

Don Juan. Where? 

Catalinon. Two black pages are coming with chairs. 


[Two persons in deep mourning enter with two chairs. | 
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Do they wear mourning here, too, and Flanders crape-cloth? 

Don Gonzalo {to Catalinon}. Sit down. 

Catalinon, I have already supped, sir, this evening. 

Don Gonzalo. You do not answer. 

Catalinon. I do not answer. God bring me safe out of this. [They sit down.] 
What dish is that, sir? 

Don Gonzalo. This is a dish of scorpions and vipers. 

Catalinon, A pretty plate. 

Don Gonzalo, Such is our fare. [To Don Juan} Will you not eat? 

Don Juan. I will eat, though you give me asps as many as there are in 
Hell. 

Don Genzalo. I wish you also to hear some music. 

Catalinon. What wine do you drink? 

Don Gonzalo. Try it. 

Catalinon [tasting it}, This wine is gall and vinegar! 

Don Gonzalo, It is the wine our presses yield. 


{ J “olces sin g.] 


Those who have God's judgments weighed 
Warn you, there’s no reckoning day 

But will come, though long it stay, 

And no debe but must be paid. 


Catalinon. As Christ lives, this bodes ill! I have heard this ballad, and it 
has to do with us. 
Don Juan, An icy pang runs through my breast! 


[The voices sing.} 


While one lives upon the earth 
Let him never boasting say, 
“Trust me to some distant day! ” 
Since of time there is such dearth. 


Don Juan, I have finished my dinner: have them clear the table. 

Don Gonzalo, Give me that hand. Fear not, give me your hand. 

Don Juan, You say that to me? I afraid? [He gives Don Gonzalo his 
hand.} Oh, T burn! Do not scorch me with your fires! 

Don Gonzalo. This is but little compared with the fire that awaits you. 
The marvels of Go. Don Juan, are inscrutable, and he wishes you to pay 
for your sins at the hands of a dead man. If you pay in this fashion, such 
is the decree of God: “He who calls the dance must pay the piper.” 
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Don Juan. I am burning up! Do not clutch me so! I will slay you with 
my dagger! [He tries to stab the figure of.Don Gonzalo.} But alas! I weary 
myself in vain striking at the empty air. I did your daughter no harm; she 
saw through my deceit in time. 

Deon Gonzalo. It matters not, you had already made up your mind to it. 

Don Juan. Let me call some one to confess and shrive me. 

Don Gonzalo. There is no time. You think of this too late. 

Don Juan. I burn! I am in flames! I die! [He falls dead.] 

Catalinon. There is no escape. I too must die here, being with you. 

Don Gonzalo. This is the decree of God: “He who calls the tune must 
pay the piper.” 


[A loud noise. The tomb sinks with Don Juan and Don Gonzalo, and 


Catalinon crawls away. | 


PEDRO CALDERON 
T: reputation of Pedro Calderon de la Barca has suffered in the 


minds of English-speaking people from the injudicious comparisons 

of critics, as well as from lack of knowledge of his works. To put 
Calderon, a master of invention, beside Shakespeare, the master of character, 
and to show by analogies that the author of ‘ Othello’ was far superior to the 
writer of ‘ The Physician of His Own Honor,’ is unjust to Calderon; and it is 
as futile as are the ecstasies of Schultze or the coldness of Sismondi. Schultze 
compares Dante with him, and the French critics have only recently forgiven 
him for being less classical in form than Corneille, who in ‘Le Cid’ gave 
them all the Spanish poetry they wanted! Fortunately the student of Calderon 
need not take opinions. Good editions of Calderon are easily attainable. Com- 
mentaries and translations are numerous in German and in English; the 
translations by Denis Florence MacCarthy are on the whole the most satisfac- 
tory, Edward Fitzgerald’s being too paraphrastic. George Ticknor and Dean 
Trench added much to our knowledge of Calderon’s best work. Shelley’s ver- 
sions of scenes from ‘El Magico Prodigioso’ are superb, and have recently 
been accorded high praise by a Spanish scholar, Salvador de Madariaga. 

No analyses can do justice to the dramas, or to the religious plays, called 
autos, of Calderon. They must be read; and thanks to MacCarthy’s sympathy 
and zeal, the finest are easily attainable. As Calderon left seventy-three autos 
and one hundred and eight dramas, it is lucky that the work of sifting the 
best from the mass of varying merit has been carefully done. Ticknor mentions 
the fact that Calderon collaborated with other authors in the writing of four- 
teen other plays. 

Calderon was not “ the Spanish Shakespeare.” “ The Spanish Ben Jonson ” 
would be a happier title, if one feels obliged to compare everything with 
something else. But Calderon is as far above Ben Jonson in splendor of 
imagery as he is below Shakespeare in his knowledge of the heart, and in that 
vitality which makes Hamlet and Orlando, Lady Macbeth and Perdita, men 
and women of all time. They live; Calderon’s people, like Ben Jonson’s, move. 
There is a resemblance between the autos of Calderon and the masques of 
Jonson. Jonson’s are lyrical; Calderon’s less lyrical than splendid, ethical, 
grandiose. They were both court poets; they both made court spectacles; they 
both assisted in the decay of the drama; they reflected the tastes of their time; 
but Calderon is the more noble, the more splendid in imagination, the more 
intense in his devotion to nature in all her moods. If one wanted to carry the 
habit of comparison into music, Mozart might well represent the spirit of 
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Calderon. Philaréte Chasles is right when he says that ‘ El Magico Prodigioso ’ 
should be presented in a cathedral. Calderon’s genius had the cast of the sol- 
dier and the priest, and he was both soldier and priest. His comedias and autos 
are of Spain Spanish. To know Calderon is to know the mind of the Spain 
of the seventeenth century; to know Cervantes is to know its heart. 

The Church had opposed the secularization of the drama, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, for two reasons. The dramatic spectacle fostered for re- 
ligious purposes had become, until Lope de Vega rescued it, a medium for 
that “naturalism ” which some fancy to be a discovery of Zola; it had escaped 
from the control of the Church and had become a mere diversion. Calderon 
was the one man who could unite the spirit of religion to the form of the 
drama which the secular renaissance imperiously demanded. He knew the 
philosophy of Aristotle and the theology of the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas as 
well as any cleric in Spain, though he did not take orders until late in life; and 
in those religious spectacles called autos sacramentales he showed this knowl- 
edge wonderfully. His last auto was unfinished when he died, on May 25, 1681 
— sixty-five years after the death of Shakespeare —and Don Melchior de 
Leon completed it, probably in time for the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

The auto was an elaboration of the older miracle-play, and a spectacle as 
much in keeping with the temper of the Spanish court and people as Shake- 
speare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ or Ben Jonson’s ‘ Fortunate Isles’ was 
in accord with the tastes of the English. And Calderon, of all Spanish poets, 
best pleased his people. He was the favorite poet of the court under Philip IV, 
and director of the theater in the palace of the Buen Retiro. The skill in the 
art of construction which he had begun to acquire when he wrote * The Devo- 
tion of the Cross’ at the age of nineteen, was turned to stage management at 
the age of thirty-five, when he produced his gorgeous pageant of ‘ Circe’ on 
the pond of the Buen Retiro. How elaborate this spectacle was the directions 
for the prelude of the greater splendor to come will show. They read in this 
way: 

“Tn the midst of this island will be situated a very lofty mountain of 
rugged ascent, with precipices and caverns, surrounded by a thick and dark- 
some wood of tall trees, some of which will be seen to exhibit the appearance 
of the human form, covered with a rough bark, from the heads and arms of 
which will issue green boughs and branches, having suspended from them 
various trophies of war and of the chase: the theater during the opening of 
the scene being scantily lit with concealed lights; and to make a beginning 
of the festival, a murmuring and a rippling noise of water having been heard, 
a great and magnificent car will be seen to advance along the pond, plated 
over with silver, and drawn by two monstrous fishes, from whose mouth will 
continually issue great jets of water, the light of the theater increasing ac- 
cording as they advance; and on the summit of it will be seen seated in 
great pomp and majesty the goddess Aqua, from whose head and curious 
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vesture will issue an infinite abundance of little conduits of water; and at the 
same time will be seen another great supply flowing from an urn which the 
goddess will hold reversed, and which, filled with a variety of fishes leaping 
and playing in the torrent as it descends and gliding over all the car, will 
fall into the pond.” 

This ‘ Circe’ was allegorical and mythological; it was one of those soulless 
shows which marked the transition of the Spanish drama from maturity to 
decay. It is gone and forgotten with thousands of its kind. Calderon will be 
remembered not as the director of such vain pomps, but as the author of the 
sublime and: tender ‘ Wonderful Magician,’ the weird ‘Purgatory of St. 
Patrick,’ ‘The Constant Prince,’ * The Secret in Words,’ and ‘ The Physician 
of His Own Honor.’ The scrupulous student of the Spanish drama will de- 
mand more; but for him who would love Calderon without making a deep 
study of his works, these are sufficiently characteristic of his genius at its 
highest. The reader in search of wider vistas should add to these ‘Los En- 
cantos de la Culpa’ [The Sorceries of Sin}, and ‘The Great Theater of the 
World, the theme of which is that of Jaques’ famous speech in ‘As You 
Like it, “All the world’s a stage.” 

On the principal feasts of the Church autos were played in the streets, gen- 
erally in front of some great house. Giants and grotesque figures called tarascas 
gamboled about; and the auto, which was more like our operas than any other 
composition of the Spanish stage, was begun by a Joa, written or sung. After 
this came the play, then an amusing interlude, followed by music and some- 
times by a dance of gipsies. 

Calderon boldly mingles pagan gods and Christian mysteries in these autos, 
which are essentially of his time and his people. But the mixture is not so 
shocking as it is with the Portuguese Camoens. Whether Calderon depicts 
“The True God Pan,’ ‘Love the Greatest Enchantment,’ or ‘ The Sheaves of 
Ruth,’ he is forceful, dramatic, and at times he even has the awful gravity of 
Dante. His view of life and his philosophy are the view of life and the 
philosophy of Dante. To many of us, these simple and original productions 
of the Spanish temperament and genius may lack what we call “human 
interest.” Let us remember that they represented truthfully the faith and the 
hope, the spiritual knowledge of a nation, as well as the personal and national 
view of that knowledge. In the Spain of Calderon, the personal view was the 
national view. 

Calderon was born on January 17, 1600 — according to his own statement 
quoted by his friend Vera Tassis—at Madrid, of noble parents. He was 
partly educated at the University of Salamanca. Like Cervantes and Garcilaso, 
he served in the army. The great Lope, in 1630, acknowledged him as a poet 
and his friend. Later, his transition from the army to the priesthood made 
little change in his views of time and eternity. 

Maurice Francis EGAN 
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THE LOVERS 
From ‘ The Secret in Words’ 


{Flerida, the Duchess of Parma, is in love with her secretary Frederick. He 
loves her lady, Laura. Both Frederick and Laura are trying to keep their secret 
from the Duchess. } 


REDERICK. Has Flerida questioned you 
Aught about my love? 


Fabio. No, surely; 
But I have made up my mind 
That you are the prince of dunces, 
Not to understand her wish. 

Frederick. Said she something, then, about me? 

Fabio. Ay, enough. 

Frederick. Thou liest, knave! 
Wouldst thou make me think her beauty, 
Proud and gentle though it be, 

Which might soar e’en like the heron 
To the sovereign sun itself, 

Could descend with coward pinions 

At a lowly falcon’s call? 

Fabio. Well, my lord, just make the trial 
For a day or two; pretend 
That you love her, and — 

Frederick. Supposing 
That there were the slightest ground 
For this false, malicious fancy 
You have formed, there’s not a chink 
In my heart where it might enter — 
Since a love, if not more blest, 

Far more equal than the other 
Holds entire possession there. 

Fabio. Then you never loved this woman 

At one time? 


Frederick. No! 

Fabio. Then avow — 
Frederick. What? 

Fabio. That you were very lazy. 


Frederick. That is falsehood, and not love. 

Fabio. The more the merrier! 

Frederick. In two places 
How could one man love? 
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Fabio. Why, thus: 
Near the town of Ratisbon 
Two conspicuous hamlets lay — 
One of them called Agere, 
The other called Mascarandon. 
These two villages one priest, 
An humble man of God, ’tis stated, 
Served; and therefore celebrated 
Mass in each on every feast. 
And so one day it came to pass, 
A native of Mascarandon 
Who to Agere had gone 
About the middle of the mass, 
Heard the priest in solemn tone 
Say, as he the Preface read, 
“ Gratias agere,” but said 
Nothing of Mascarandon. 
To the priest this worthy made 
His angry plaint without delay: 
“You give best thanks for Agere, 
As if your tithes we had‘not paid! ” 
When this sapient reason reached 
The noble Mascarandonese, 
They stopped their hopeless pastor’s fees, 
Nor paid for what he prayed or preached; 
He asked his sacristan the cause, 
Who told him wherefore and because. 
From that day forth when he would ‘sing 
The Preface, he took care t’intone, 
Not in a smothered or weak way, 
“ Tibi semper et ubique 
Gratias — Mascarandon! ” 
If from love — that god so blind — 
Two parishes thou holdest, you 
Are bound to gratify the two; 
And after a few days you'll find, 
If you do so, soon upon 
You and me will fall good things, 
When your Lordship sweetly sings 
Flerida et Mascarandon. 
Frederick. Think you I have heard your folly? 
Fabio. If you listened, why not so? 
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Frederick. No: my mind can only know 
Its one call of melancholy. 
Fabio. Since you stick to Agere 
And reject Mascarandon, 
Every hope, I fear, is gone, 
That love his generous dues will pay. 


Translated by Denis Florence MacCarthy 


JUSTINA’S TEMPTATION 
From ‘ The Wonderful Magician’ 


[The Demon, angered by Cyprian’s victory in defending the existence of 
God, swears vengeance. He resolves that Cyprian shall lose his soul for 
Justina, who rejects his love. Cyprian says: —} 


O bitter is the life I live, 

S That, hear me, hell, I now would give 
To thy most detested spirit 

My soul forever to inherit, 


To suffer punishment and pine, 
So this woman may be mine. 


[The Demon accepts his soul and hastens to Justina. } 


Justina. ’Tis that enamored nightingale 
Who gives me the reply: 
He ever tells the same soft tale 
Of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who, rapt and fond, 
Listening sits, a bough beyond. 


Be silent, Nightingale! — No more 
Make me think, in hearing thee 
Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 
If a bird can feel his so, 
What a man would feel for me. 
And, voluptuous vine, O thou 
Who seekest most when least pursuing — 
To the trunk thou interlacest 
Art the verdure which embracest 
And the weight which is its ruin — 
No more, with green embraces, vine, 
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Make me think on what thou lovest; 
For while thou thus thy boughs entwine, 
I fear lest thou shouldst teach me, sophist, 
How arms might be entangled too. 
Light-enchanted sunflower, thou 
Who gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun’s revolving splendor, 
Follow not his faithless glance 
With thy faded countenance, 
Nor teach my beating heart to fear 
If leaves can mourn without a tear, 
How eyes must weep! O Nightingale 
Cease from thy enamored tale — 
Leafy vine, unwreath thy bower, 
Restless sunflower, cease to move — 
Or tell me all, what poisoned power 
Ye use against me — 
All. Love! love! love! 
Justina. It cannot be! — Whom have I ever loved? 
Trophies of my oblivion and disdain, 
Floro and Lelio did I not reject? 
And Cyprian? — ; 


[She becomes troubled at the name of Cyprian.] 


Did I not requite him 
With such severity that he has fled 
Where none has ever heard of him again? — 
Alas! I now begin to fear that this 
May be the occasion whence desire grows bold, 
As if there were no danger. From the moment 
That I pronounced to my own listening heart, 
“Cyprian is absent, O miserable me! ” 
I know not what I feel! [More calmly.] 

It must be pity, 

To think that such a man, whom all the world 
Admired, should be forgot by all the world, 
And I the cause. 


{She again becomes troubled.} 


And yet if it were pity, 
Floro and Lelio might have equal share, 
For they are imprisoned for my sake. {Calmly.} 
Alas! what reasonings are these? It is 
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Enough I pity him, and that in vain, 
Without this ceremonious subtlety, | 
And woe is me! I know not where to find him now, 


Even should I seek him through this wide world! 
{Enter Demon } 


Demon. Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

Justina. And who art thou, who hast found entrance hither 
Into my chamber through the doors and locks? 
Art thou a monstrous shadow which my madness 
Has formed in the idle air? 

Demon. No. I am one 
Called by the thought which tyrannizes thee 
From his eternal dwelling — who this day 
Is pledged to bear thee unto Cyprian. 

Justina. So shall thy promise fail. This agony 
Of passion which afflicts my heart and soul 
May sweep imagination in its storm — 

The will is firm. 

Demon. Already half is done 
In the imagination of an act. 

The sin incurred, the pleasure then remains: 
Let not the will stop half-way on the road. 

Justina. I will not be discouraged, nor despair, 
Although I thought it, and although ’tis true 
That thought is but a prelude to the deed: 
Thought is not in my power, but action is: 

I will not move my foot to follow thee! 
Demon. But a far mightier wisdom than thine own 
Exerts itself within thee, with such power 

Compelling thee to that which it inclines 
That it shall force thy step; how wilt thou then 
Resist, Justina? 


Justina. By my free will. 

Demon. I 
Must force thy will. 

Justina. It is invincible; 


It were not free if thou hadst power upon it. 
[He draws, but cannot move her.| 


Demon. Come, where a pleasure waits thee. 
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Justina. It were bought 
Too dear. 

Demon. ’Twill soothe thy heart to softest peace. 

Justina. ’Tis dread captivity. 

Demon. ’Tis joy, ’tis glory. 

Justina. ’Tis shame, ’tis torment, ’tis despair. 

Demon. But how 


Canst thou defend thyself from that or me, 
If my power drags thee onward? 

Justina. My defense 
Consists in God. 


[He vainly endeavors to force her, and at last releases her.} 


Demon. Woman, thou hast subdued me 
Only by not owning thyself subdued. 
But since thou thus findest defense in God, 
I will assume a feignéd form, and thus 
Make thee a victim of my baffled rage. 
For I will mask a spirit in thy form 
Who will betray thy name to infamy, 
And doubly shall I triumph in thy loss, 
First by dishonoring thee, and then by turning 
False pleasure to true ignominy. [Exit.} 

Justina. 
Appeal to Heaven against thee; so that Heaven 
May scatter thy delusions, and the blot 
Upon my fame vanish in idle thought, 
Even as flame dies in the envious air, 
And as the flow’ret wanes at morning frost, 
And thou shouldst never — But alas! to whom 
Do I still speak? — Did not a man but now 
Stand here before me? — No, I am alone, 
And yet I saw him. Is he gone so quickly? 
Or can the heated mind engender shapes 
From its own fear? Some terrible and strange 
Peril is near. Lisander! father! lord! 
Livia! — 


{Enter Lisander and Livia} 


Lisander. O my daughter! what? 
Livia. What? 
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Justina. Saw you 
A man go forth from my apartment now? — 
I scarce sustain myself! 

Lisander. A man here! 

Justina. Have you not seen him? 

Livia. No, lady. 

Justina. I saw him. 

Lisander. ’Tis impossible; the doors 
Which led to this apartment were all locked. 

Livia {aside}. I dare say it was Moscon whom she saw, 
For he was locked up in my room. 

Lisander. It must 
Have been some image of thy phantasy. 
Such melancholy as thou feedest is 
Skilful in forming such in the vain air 
Out of the motes and atoms of the day. 

Livia. My master’s in the right. 

Justina. ~ Oh, would it were 
Delusion; but I fear some greater ill. 
I feel as if out of my bleeding bosom 
My heart was torn in fragments; ay, 
Some mortal spell is wrought against my frame. 
So potent was the charm, that had not God 
Shielded my humble innocence from wrong, 
I should have sought my sorrow and my shame 
With willing steps. Livia, quick, bring my cloak, 
For I must seek refuge from these extremes 
Even in the temple of the highest God 
Which secretly the faithful worship. 

Livia. Here. 

Justina [putting on her cloak}. In this, as in a shroud of snow, may I 
Quench the consuming fire in which I burn, 
Wasting away! 

Lisander. And I will go with thee! 

Livia {aside}. When I once see them safe out of the house, 
I shall breathe freely. 


Justina. * So do I confide 
In thy just favor, Heaven! 
Lisander. Let us go. 


Justina. Thine is the cause, great God! Turn, for my sake 
And for thine own, mercifully to me! 


Translated by Shelley 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES 


From ‘Such Stuff as Dreams are Made Of,’ Edward Fitzgerald’s version of 
‘La Vida Es Sueno’ 


[The scene is a tower. Clotaldo is persuading Segismund that his ex- 
periences have not been real, but dreams, and discusses the possible relation 
of existence to a state of dreaming. The play itself is based on the familiar 
motif of which Christopher Sly furnishes a ready example. ] 


Cite Princes and princesses and counselors, 


Fluster’d to right and left — my life made at — 
But that was nothing — 
Even the white-hair’d, venerable king 
Seized on — Indeed, you made wild work of it; 
And so discover’d in your outward action, 
Flinging your arms about you in your sleep, 
Grinding your teeth —and, as I now remember, 
Woke mouthing out judgment and execution, 
On those about you. 

Segismund. Ay, I did indeed. 

Clotaldo. Ev’n your eyes stare wild; your hair stands up — 
Your pulses throb and flutter, reeling still 
Under the storm of such a dream — 

Segismund. A dream! 
That seem’d as swearable reality 
As what I wake in now. 

Clotaldo. Ay — wondrous how 
Imagination in a sleeping brain 
Out of the uncontingent senses draws 
Sensations strong as from the real touch; 

That we not only laugh aloud, and drench 

With tears our pillow; but in the agony 

Of some imaginary conflict, fight 

And struggle — ev’n as you did; some, ’tis thought 
Under the dreamt-of stroke of death have died. 

Segismund. And what so very strange, too— in that world 
Where place as well as people all was strange, 
Ev’n I almost as strange unto myself, 

You only, you, Clotaldo — you, as much 
And palpably yourself as now you are, 
Came in this very garb you ever wore; 
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By such a token of the past, you said, 

To assure me of that seeming present. 
Clotaldo. Ay? 
Segismund. Ay; and even told me of the very stars 

You tell me hereof — how in spite of them, 

I was enlarged to all that glory. 

Clotaldo. Ay, 

By the false spirits’ nice contrivance, thus 

A little truth oft leavens all the false, 

The better to delude us. 


Segismund. For you know 
Tis nothing but a dream? 
Clotaldo. Nay, you yourself 


Know best how lately you awoke from that 
You know you went to sleep on. — 
Why, have you never dreamt the like before? 
Segismund. Never, to such reality. 
Clotaldo. { Such dreams 
Are oftentimes the sleeping exhalations 
Of that ambition that lies smoldering 
Under the ashes of the lowest fortune: 
By which, when reason slumbers, or has lost 
The reins of sensible comparison, 
We fly at something higher than we are — 
Scarce ever dive to lower — to be kings 
Or conquerors, crown’d with laurel or with gold; 
Nay, mounting heav’n itself on eagle wings — 
Which, by the way, now that I think of it, 
May furnish us the key to this high flight — 
That royal Eagle we were watching, and 
Talking of as you went to sleep last night. 
Segismund. Last night? Last night? 
Clotaldo. Ay; do you not remember 
Envying his immunity of flight, 
As, rising from his throne of rock, he sail’d 
Above the mountains far into the west, 
That burned about him, while with poising wings 
He darkled in it as a burning brand 
Is seen to smolder in the fire it feeds? 
Segismund. Last night — last night — Oh, what a day was that 
Between that last night and this sad today! 
Clotaldo. And yet perhaps 


Only some few dark moments, into which 
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Imagination, once lit up within 
And unconditional of time and space, 
Can pour infinities. 
Segismund., And I remember 
How the old man they call’d the King, who wore 
The crown of gold about his silver hair, 
And a mysterious girdle round his waist, 
Just when my rage was roaring at its height, 
And after which it all was dark again, 
Bade me beware lest all should be a dream. 
Clotaldo. Ay — there another specialty of dreams, 
That once the dreamer ’gins to dream he dreams, 
His foot is on the very verge of waking. 
Segismund. Would that it had been on the verge of death 
That knows no waking — 
Lifting me up to glory, to fall back, 
Stunned, crippled — wretcheder' than ev’n before. 
Clotaldo. Yet not so glorious, Segismund, if you 
Your visionary honor wore so ill 
As to work murder and revenge on those 
Who meant you well. 
Segismund. Who meant me! — me! their Prince, 
Chain’d like a felon — 
Clotaldo. Stay, stay — Not so fast. 
You dream’d the Prince, remember. 
Segismund. Then in dream 
Revenged it only. 
Clotaldo. True. But as they say 
Dreams are rough copies of the waking soul 
Yet uncorrected of the higher Will, 
So that men sometimes in their dream confess 
An unsuspected or forgotten self: 
One must beware to check — ay, if one may, 
Stifle ere born, such passion in ourselves 
As makes, we see, such havoc with our sleep, 
And ill reacts upon the waking day. 
And, by the by, for one test, Segismund, 
Between such swearable realities — 
Since dreaming, madness, passion, are akin 
In missing each that salutary rein 
Of reason, and the guiding will of man: 
One test, I think, of waking sanity 
Shall be that conscious power of self-control 
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To curb all passion, but much, most of all, 

That evil and vindictive, that il squares 

With human, and with holy canon less, 

Which bids us pardon ev’n our enemies, 

And much more those who, out of no ill-will, 
Mistakenly have taken up the rod 

Which Heaven, they think, has put into their hands. 

Segismund. I think I soon shall have to try again — 
Sleep has not yet done with me. 

Clotaldo. Such a sleep! 
Take my advice —’tis early yet — the sun 
Scarce up above the mountain; go within, 

And if the night deceived you, try anew 
With morning; morning dreams they say come true. 

Segismund. Oh, rather pray for me a sleep so fast 
As shall obliterate dream and waking too. [Exit into the tower.} 

Clotaldo. So sleep; sleep fast: and sleep away those two 
Night-potions, and the waking dream between, 
Which dream thou must believe; and if to see 
Again, poor Segismund! that dream must be. — 
And yet —and yet — in these our ghostly lives, 
Half night, half day, half sleeping, half awake, 
How if our waking life, like that of sleep, 

Be all a dream in that eternal life. 

To which we wake not till we sleep in death? 
How if, I say, the senses we now trust 

For date of sensible comparison — 

Ay, ev’n the Reason’s self that dates with them, 
Should be in essence of intensity 

Hereafter so transcended, and awoke 

To a perceptive sublety so keen 

As to confess themselves befool’d before, 

In all that now they will avouch for most? 

One man — like this — but only so much longer 
As life is longer than a summet’s day, 

Believed himself a king upon his throne, 

And play’d at hazard with his fellows’ lives, 
Who cheaply dream’d away their lives to him. 
The sailor dream’d of tossing on the flood: 

The soldier of his laurels grown in blood: 

The lover of the beauty that he knew 

Must yet dissolve to dusty residue: 

The merchant and the miser of his bags 
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Of finger’d gold; the beggar of his rags: 

And all this stage of earth on which we seem 
Such busy actors, and the parts we play’d 
Substantial as the shadow of a shade, 

And Dreaming but a dream within a dream! 


THE DREAM CALLED LIFE 
Segismund’s Speech Closing ‘La Vida Es Sueno’; Fitzgerald’s Version 


DREAM it was in which I thought myself, 

And you that hailed me now, then hailed me king, 
In a brave palace that was all my own, 

Within, and all without it, mine; until, 

Drunk with excess of majesty and pride, 

Methought I towered so high and swelled so wide 

That of myself I burst the glittering bubble 

That my ambition had about me blown, 

And all again was darkness. Such a dream 

As this, in which I may be walking now; 

Dispensing solemn justice to you shadows, 

Who make believe to listen; but anon, 

With all your glittering arms and equipage, 

Kings, princes, captains, warriors, plume, and steel, 

Ay, even with all your airy theater, 

May flit into the air you seem to rend 

With acclamations, leaving me to wake 

In the dark tower; or dreaming that I wake 

From this, that waking is; or this and that 

Both waking or both dreaming — such a doubt 

Confounds and clouds our mortal life about. 

And whether wake or dreaming, this I know — 

How dreamwise human glories come and go; 

Whose momentary tenure not to break, 

Walking as one who knows he soon may wake, 

So fairly carry the full cup, so well 

Disordered insolence and passion quell, 

That there be nothing after to upbraid 

Dreamer or doer in the part he play’d — 

Whether tomorrow’s dawn shall break the spell, 

Or the last trumpet of the eternal Day, 

When dreaming with the night shall pass away. 


GRACIAN 


ALTASAR GRACIAN Y MORALES, the possessor of one of the 
keenest intelligences ever produced by Spain, has only during the last 
forty or fifty years emerged from comparative oblivion. Well known 

in his lifetime and for about a century after his death as the author of seven 
complete works, at least two of them of outstanding excellence, he came later 
to be thought of almost exclusively in connection with a book, the ‘ Arte de 
Ingenio,’ which had through its literary precepts a damaging effect on litera- 
ture. Consequently from about the middle of the eighteenth century to recent 
times the name of Gracian was a synonym for bad taste in writing, the strained 
and artificial style known in Spanish as conceptismo, while the originality of 
his thought was overlooked. At length Schopenhauer, the German philosopher, 
came upon the ‘ Oraculo Manual,’ read and admired it, translated it, and told 
his friends about Gracian. He said of the ‘ Criticon,’ Gracian’s greatest work, 
that it was one of the books that were dearest to him. Nietzsche certainly knew 
Gracian in Schopenhauer’s translation, and his conception of the Superman 
may have been influenced by the ‘ Oraculo Manual.’ At all events, a great deal 
of interest was taken in Gracian by German readers, and his own countrymen 
were moved to re-examine his works. Menendez y Pelayo in his famous ‘ His- 
tory of Esthetic Ideas’ accorded him high praise, and since its publication the 
chorus of admiring comment has grown louder and louder. Recent transla- 
tions into English and French have shown that this is no mere flash in the pan; 
Gracian’s reputation is now well-founded throughout Europe. 
Baltasar Gracian was born on January 8, 1601, at Belmonte, near Calatayud 
in Aragon; he came of a fairly humble family, all the sons of which in turn 
entered the religious life. Baltasar himself became a Jesuit. He early came 
under the patronage of a wealthy and cultivated gentleman, Vincencio Juan 
de Lastanosa, who threw open to the young student his fine library at Huesca. 
In July 1635, Gracian made his profession, and almost immediately thereafter 
began to publish his writings. In 1637 there appeared at Huesca, under the 
pseudonym of Lorenzo Gracian, ‘El Heroe’ [The Hero], a portrait of the 
ideal warrior and leader of men, contained in twenty short chapters, each of 
which dealt with a separate quality or primor. The style was extremely concise, 
weighted with meaning, at times wilfully obscure, but lit with flashes of true 
insight into human motives. On one characteristic of his “hero” Gracian 
laid particular stress. This was el despejo [the natural grace or elegance}, 
that indefinable yet quite perceptible atmosphere that surrounded all his ac- 
tions, and gave them a peculiar virtue. The little book won a considerable 
145 
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success, and we are told by Lastanosa that Philip IV, to whom it was shown, 
spoke highly of it. ; 

In 1640 the second of Gracian’s works was published at Saragossa; this was 
El Politico’ [The Statesman], a supplementary portrait to ‘El Heroe,’ 
giving the author’s idea of a successful sovereign and diplomat and using as 
an example of the type Fernando, the Catholic king. In form and manner 
‘El Politico’ resembles the first book, but it is far less original in subject- 
matter. Most of its pages are full of unrestrained panegyrics of Fernando and 
his successors: we can hardly doubt that they were written with an eye on 
the court. The only serious point made is that Spain needs the strongest and 
most skilful of hands to knit together the heterogeneous elements within her, 
and that under such hands alone can she enter the path of prosperity. 

Methodically pursuing his scheme of mapping out the various regions of 
man’s activity, and showing how the successful one may display his superior- 
ity over his fellows, Gracian next brought out ‘El Discreto’ [The Courtier} 
(Huesca, 1646). Here he is occupied with a figure of less heroic proportions 
than the two previously outlined. The discreto, like the courtier described so 
charmingly by the Italian Castiglione in his ‘ Cortegiano,’ is the perfect gentle- 
man, the man who can rise in the world without making enemies, and who can 
profit by the experiences of others no less than by his own. Perhaps the finest 
of the twenty-five chapters of ‘El Discreto’ is the last, where Gracian gives 
us his plan of how the wise man’s life should be employed. He divides life into 
four sections: the spring of childhood, the summer of youth, the autumn of 
manhood, and the winter of old age. Borrowing the figures of speech of an 
obscure predecessor, he remarks that thirty years are given to enjoyment, 
twenty to working like an ass, twenty more to barking like a dog, and the final 
twenty to mopping and mowing like an ape. Then he changes at orice his satiri- 
cal tone and his method of attack, and says: “ But, sparing our erudite prolix- 
ity, it was a notable choice of that cultivated man who divided the comedy into 
three acts, and the voyage of life into three stages. The first he employed in 
talking with the dead; the second with the living; the third with himself.” 
That is, the first part of the wise man’s life should be spent in study, the sec- 
ond in travel, and the third in meditation. The ideas merely sketched here are 
developed at greater length in the later ‘ Criticon.’ 

Meanwhile, in 1642, Gracian had completed and published at Madrid the 
first version of his famous essay on style, the ‘Arte de Ingenio’ [Art of 
Genius}. This, more than any other of his works, shows marks of the literary 
vice known as conceptismo, which consisted in a straining after effect by the 
use of far-fetched metaphors, unexpected inversions, and voluntary obscurity 
of language. While the ‘ Arte de Ingenio’ contains many acute and convinc- 
ing passages (the great Menendez y Pelayo once confessed to reading it with 
the utmost pleasure and profit), there can be no doubt that on the whole its 
influence was pernicious. At just the time when the mistaken ideas it exempli- 
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fied had gained a secure foothold in Spain it provided an ideal text-book of 
rhetorical practice, which in its enlarged ferm (1648) was used by Gracian’s 
fellow-Jesuits in their teaching. Thus Gracian won his reputation as an apos- 
tle of conceptismo, largely on the basis of this single book. In his lifetime his 
other and vastly more original writings were read with interest, it is true, but 
with nothing like the enthusiastic admiration evoked by the ‘Arte de 
Ingenio.’ 

The year following the appearance of ‘ El Discreto’ saw the publication of 
one of Gracian’s finest and most characteristic works, certainly that by which 
he has been best known in Europe as a whole — ‘El Oraculo Manual’ {The 
Oracular Handbook} (Huesca, 1647). The ‘ Oraculo,’ the full title of which 
runs, in translation, ‘ The Oracular Handbook, and Art of Prudence, drawn 
from the aphorisms set forth in the works of Lorenzo Gracian,’ is a com- 
pendium of worldly wisdom, some of it taken from ‘El Heroe’ and ‘El 
Discreto,’ some from those books (‘El Atento’ and ‘El Galante’) which 
Gracian never completed. It gives in a pithy, graphic form a vast number of 
observations on human nature and on life in general. There is little or no order 
to be found in their arrangement; Gracian apparently set them down at hap- 
hazard. This, and the occasionally tortuous and involved style, make the 
“Oraculo’ by no means easy reading. But he who overcomes the initial diffi- 
culties will be richly repaid: the aphorisms of Gracian are often of extraordi- 
nary subtlety, and even when their basis is a platitude his peculiar genius gives 
them an individual turn. He has evidently thought long and deeply upon the 
art of life; more than this, he has been in contact with those who have lived 
intensely and dangerously. His book is the distillation of a mind packed with 
experience, personal and vicarious. The avowed purpose of ‘El Oraculo Man- 
_ ual’ is to give its readers mastery over themselves and over others; to this end, 
they are to exercise perfect control of passion, unhesitating opportunism, and 
quite unscrupulous exploitation of their fellow-men. The result is to be the 
production of a kind of superman. Throughout these brilliantly expressed 
notes on life we catch glimpses of some of the ideas associated with the name 
of Nietzsche, and it is not hard to see a certain spiritual affinity between him 
and Gracian, though it would be foolish to draw a parallel. 

While publishing his books, Gracian was active as a preacher at Madrid 
and elsewhere. Winning a wide reputation by his sermons, he was made rector 
of the college at Tarragona. During his stay in Catalonia he was a witness of 
the French campaign there, and was plainly impressed with the horrors of war- 
fare. By the end of 1644 he was at Valencia, where he soon found himself in 
hot water. He one day announced from the pulpit that he had received a let- 
ter from Hell, which he went on to read. His congregation unfortunately took 
the whole thing with perfect seriousnes;, and the result was that the religious 
authorities decided to act. Gracian was reprimanded and forced to retract in 


public. 
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Shortly afterward we find him acting as almoner with a Spanish army sent 
to relieve Lerida from the French invaders. Gracian was present at a bloody 
conflict which turned out happily for the Spaniards, and has left us a graphic 
account of it in a letter to another Jesuit at Madrid. Some time before 1652 
he was appointed professor of Biblical literature at Saragossa. Thus his prog- 
ress within the church had been, if not altogether smooth, at least reasonably 
in keeping with his unquestioned ability. 

But disaster was only a short distance ahead. While the worldly tone of 
much of the ‘Oraculo Manual’ had caused some murmurs among his su- 
periors, the publication of another of Gracian’s books aroused active opposi- 
tion and eventually produced his ruin. This was ‘ El Criticon,’ which appeared 
in three sections: the first “in the spring of childhood and the summer of 
youth” (1651); the second “in the autumn of manhood” (1653); and the 
third “in the winter of old age” (1657). It was an immensely long allegorical 
romance of man’s progress through the world, containing an extraordinary 
wealth of satire and social criticism, philosophy disguised as fable, brilliant 
dialogue, and powerfully realistic description. The story tells of a certain 
shipwrecked traveler, Critilo [the man of judgment}, who lands on the island 
of St. Helena and there falls in with the wild man Andrenio [the natural 
man]. Critilo teaches the savage creature to speak, learns of his early upbring- 
ing among the beasts, and brings him back to Spain with him. The two then 
pass through many adventures together, meet and talk with allegorical figures 
and actual persons, and are exposed to the various temptations of civilization. 
Andrenio is usually an easy victim, while his wiser companion tries to save 
him from the consequences of his folly. In the end, after old age has come 
upon both, they are menaced by Death (who appears to Andrenio black and 
horrible, but to Critilo young and charming), only to be guided safely across 
a sea of ink to the Island of Immortality, where they are to spend their days 
forever. 

That Gracian realized the risk he was running in publishing a book of 
such tendencies as the ‘Criticon’ is apparent from the fact that he changed 
his pseudonym to “Garcia de Marlones,” though this anagram of his own 
name could hardly have puzzled an acute reader. At all events, it did not save 
him from rebuke. Early in 1652 a formal denunciation was sent to the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits at Rome. Gracian was warned not to repeat his error, and 
punished by being sent away from Saragossa for a short time. There the matter 
rested. When the second part of the ‘ Criticon’ came out in 1653, its author 
tried to conjure the storm he felt was gathering by publishing a short collection 
of meditations preparatory to communion under the title ‘El Comulgatorio’ 
[The Holy Table}. For the moment this had the desired effect; the authorities 
seem to have taken little notice of the disobedience to their orders, beyond 
formally reiterating the command to go no further. But the printing of 
the third section of Gracian’s great book constituted an act of defiance, and 
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could not be overlooked. Action, when it did come, was thorough. Gracian was 
deprived of his academic chair, publicly reprimanded, and again exiled from 
Saragossa. No doubt the attacks to which the order had recently been sub- 
jected, notably at the hands of Pascal in France, had something to do with the 
severity of the penalty. It was felt that at all costs a stop must be put to any- 
thing that would bring the Jesuits into evil odor with the public. 

Humiliated, and realizing that his career as a Jesuit was at an end, Gracian 
begged for permission to leave the order; it was refused. He recommenced 
his work as a preacher in Aragon, and won a considerable measure of success, 
only to have his General forbid him to speak again. At last, retiring to Tara- 
zona a broken man, he died there at the age of fifty-seven, a striking example 
of failure to exercise the art of worldly wisdom he had so constantly urged 
on others. 

During his lifetime, and until well on in the eighteenth century, the out- 
standing works of Gracian were translated into various languages. Their in- 
fluence abroad has only lately been demonstrated. Echoes of the ‘Oraculo 
Manual’ have been made out in the French moralists, La Rochefoucauld and 
La Bruyére, while the ‘Criticon,’ as translated into English by Rycaut in 
1681, may have given in Andrenio the hint for Defoe’s man Friday. Italian 
and German versions of Gracian abound. 

A. SmiLiie Noap 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘ORACULO MANUAL’ 
MAXIM VII 


To have a care not to outdo one’s master 


LL superiority is odious, but in a subject over his prince it is ever fool- 
A ish, or fatal. An accomplished man conceals vulgar advantages, as a 
modest women hides her beauty under a negligent dress. There are 
many who will yield in good fortune, or in good humor; but nobody will yield 
in wisdom, and least of all a sovereign. Wisdom is the king of attributes, and 
by consequence every-offense against it is no less a crime than treason. Sover- 
eigns would be wise in all things, that are most eminent. Princes are willing 
to be assisted, but not outdone. Those who advise them ought to speak as if 
they put them in mind of what they forgot, and not as teaching them what 
they knew not. This is a lesson the stars read to us, which, though they be the 
sparkling children of the sun, yet never appear in his presence. 


MAXIM VIII 


A man never found in a passion is a mark of the sublimest reach of wit, 
since he thereby puts himself above all vulgar impressions, It is the greatest of 
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dominions to govern one’s self and passions; that is the triumph of free-will. 
If passion ever seize the mind, let it be without prejudice to our station, espe- 
cially if it be considerable. That’s the way to prevent much vexation, and to 
gain a noble reputation. 


MAXIM XVII 


Not to follow always one and the same conduct 


It is good to vary, that you may frustrate the curiosity, especially of those 
that envy you. For if they come to observe an uniformity in your actions, they 
will prevent your enterprises, and by consequence make them miscarry. It is 
easy to shoot a fowl that flies outright, but not one that is irregular in its 
course. Yet is it not good to be always intriguing neither; for at the second 
taking of aim ’tis much if you are not discovered. Jealousy is always upon 
the watch; much skill is required to guard against it. A cunning gamester 
never plays the card which his adversary expects, and much less those which he 
desires. 


MAXIM XXVI 
To find out a man’s foible, or weak side 


This is the art of managing humors and of gaining our ends upon men. 
It depends more upon skill than resolution, to know how to win upon the 
minds of people. There is no will that hath not its predominant passion, and 
these passions are different according to the diversity of tempers. All men are 
idolaters: some of honor, others of interest, and most of their pleasures. The 
skill is, then, to know aright these idols if we would hit the weak side of those 
who adore them. He that can do so has the key of another man’s will. We 
must move with the first mover; and that is not always the higher, but most 
commonly the lower, faculty. For in this world the number of those who are 
irregular is far greater than those who are not. We are first to know the char- 
acter of the person, next to feel his pulse, and then to attack him by his 


strongest passion, which is generally his weaker side. That is a sure way to 
gain the point. 


MAXIM XLIII 
To speak with the vulgar, but to think with the wise 


To swim against the stream is as impossible a thing to succeed in as it is 
easy to expose one’s self. Socrates was the only man that could undertake it. 
Contradiction passes for an affront because it is the condemning of another’s 
judgment. Malcontents multiply, sometimes on account of the thing cen- 
sured and sometimes because of the party that espoused it. Truth is known 
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but of a very few, and false opinions go current with the rest of the world. 
One must not judge of a wise man by what-he says, since sometimes he speaks 
at second hand, that is to say, according to the common report, though his 
judgment give the lie to the vulgar error. A wise man avoids as much being 
contradicted as to contradict. The more his judgment inclines him to censure, 
the more he has a care not to publish it. Opinion is free; it neither can, nor 
ought, to be forced. The wise man retires within the sanctuary of silence, and 
if sometimes he be communicative, it is but to a few, and those as knowing as 


himself. 
MAXIM CLI 
Never to keep company with those that may eclipse one’s luster 


Who excels in perfection will excel also in esteem. The most accomplished 
will ever have the first rank. If his companion have any part in the praise, it 
will be but his leavings. The moon shines so long as she is alone amongst the 
stars; but so soon as the sun appears she either loses her light or totally 
vanishes. Never approach him that may eclipse thee, but rather him that may 
set off thy luster. "T'was after this manner Martial’s cunning Fabulla found 
means to appear beautiful through the age or deformity of her companions. 
One must never run the risk of being lessened by bystanders of greater merit; 
nor to do honor to others at the expense of one’s own reputation. It is good to 
frequent the company of eminent persons to accomplish one’s self! But when 
one is once complete one ought to strike in with those of inferior capacities. 
To model thyself, choose the most perfect persons; and when thou art once 
fashioned, frequent the inferior sort. 


MAXIM CLXIII 


One must never lose the favor of him that is happy, to take a compassion on 
a wretch 


Most commonly that which makes the happiness of some causes the misery 
of others. And they could not be happy if many were not miserable. It is the 
property of such wretches to gain people’s good will: for all take a pleasure 
to do them good who are persecuted by fortune. Nay, it hath sometimes 
happened that a man that was hated by all the world in his prosperity hath 
been yet pitied by all in his adversity; his fall having changed into compassion 
the desire of revenge. Let a man of discretion then beware of the turns of 
fortune. There are some who never associate but with the unfortunate. He 
whom they shunned yesterday on account of his prosperity has them for com- 
panions today because of his adversity. This conduct is sometimes the token 
of good nature, but never of a politician. 

Translations of Savage 


SPAIN AND FRANCE 


THE GROWTH OF FRENCH INFLUENCE 


URING the years which followed the death of Philip IV in 1665, 
D Spain, sunk from her proud position in Europe, fell more and more 
beneath the influence of France, the power that had displaced her. 
While she was under the rule of the wretchedly weak and sickly King Charles 
Il, “ The Bewitched,” her neighbor, in the energetic hands of the Sun-King, 
Louis XIV, and his ministers, everywhere gained ground against her, and even 
supplied her with her next monarch. In 1700, Louis XIV’s grandson, Philip 
of Anjou, succeeded the childless Charles as Philip V of Spain; for a time it 
seemed as though the two kingdoms were to be united, and it was largely the 
fear of this that was responsible for the opposition to Louis XIV by a coali- 
tion of powers, headed by England and Austria, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-1713). The unfortunate Spaniards, dragged into the strug- 
gle in the interests of France, lost Gibraltar and the island of Minorca to the 
English, while the French, after their disastrous defeats by Marlborough, 
were able to regain sufficient ground to make the peace of Utrecht (1713) 
not altogether disadvantageous to them. 

On the death of his wife in 1714, Philip V married an Italian princess, 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma; the ambitions of this new queen for thirty years 
called the tune to which the Spanish nation was forced to dance. Elizabeth 
Farnese dreamed of the recovery of Spain’s Italian possessions, that she might 
hand them over to her children. To this end she intrigued tirelessly, opposed 
now France, now Austria, and finally was able to make her eldest son, Charles, 
king of Sicily and Naples. But the wars in which she involved the country 
brought little profit to peninsular Spain, where socially and economically 
matters were at a low ebb. Agriculture was backward, and industry except in 
Catalonia almost non-existent. The hidalgo class, proud, idle, and ignorant, 
was far too numerous, and the great nobles still retained many of the rights 
and monopolies dating back to medieval times. The cities were for the most 
part behind those of the rest of western Europe in cleanliness, spaciousness, 
and safety. The Catalans, who had never ceased to affirm their local rights in 
the face of the Castilian domination, were ready to side with Spain’s enemies; 
they were in open revolt during the War of the Spanish Succession, and were 
subdued only after fierce fighting and the capture of Barcelona in 1714. 

The reign of Fernando VI (1746-1759) was a peaceful one; the king, 
otherwise a nonentity, had the good sense to keep his country out of the Seven 
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Years’ War, and thus pave the way for the work of reorganization which was 
to be carried on by his successor. 


v 


THE REVIVAL UNDER CHARLES III (1759-1788) 
Under Fernando’s half-brother Charles, who succeeded him, Spain for the 


first time reacted strongly against the maladies which had been ruining her, 
and her fortunes took a turn for the better. It was high time, for the other 
nations of Europe were making giant strides in both intellectual and material 
progress, and Spain, heretofore badly administered and unable to profit by 
her natural resources and her large colonial empire, was handicapped in com- 
peting with them. Charles, however, proved himself one of the ablest sov- 
eteigns his country has had, and before the end of his reign Spain had re- 
gained a good deal of the lost ground. 

The foreign policy of Charles, the main pillars of which were the close 
alliance with France and the almost unbroken opposition to England, was 
at the outset hardly happier than that of his predecessors. In 1762 Spain 
entered the war on the side of France, and was severely defeated; she lost 
Manila and Havana, both of which fell to British expeditions. By the Treaty 
of Paris (1763) she regained them, it is true, but was forced to give up 
Florida to England, and to transfer Louisiana to France. Meanwhile a series 
of quarrels with Portugal had been taking place owing to the colonial rivalry 
between the two countries in America. Under their great statesman, the Mar- 
quis de Pombal, the Portuguese for a time were able to get the better of the 
contest, but after his fall in 1777 a peace was signed which favored Spain. 

Spain’s old enemies, the Moors, were again active at this time, and to 
check their piratical attacks General O’Reilly, her chief military leader, was 
sent against them in 1774. In a campaign against the Algerians, their allies, 
however, he was completely defeated. The whole country felt keenly this 
humiliation. 

Better days were not far off. An opportunity of being .revenged upon 
England came when the American Revolution broke out. Charles at first 
offered himself as mediator between the English and their revolted colonists, 
and when France was drawn into the struggle he tried to arrange terms of 
peace that would be acceptable to all the parties. His offers were haughtily 
rejected by England. Several clashes, too, occurred between English and 
Spanish ships. The result was a war from which on the whole Spain emerged 
successful. Although the garrison of Gibraltar beat off all her attacks, she 
was able to retake Minorca and Florida from England, and even held the 
Bahamas for a time. 


ANOTHER DECLINE 
In 1788 Charles III died, and Charles IV, who succeeded him, soon showed 


himself far inferior as a ruler. He was dominated by French influence, and 
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this connection with her powerful neighbor proved disastrous for Spain. 
Under the ministry of Manuel Godoy, an upstart royal favorite, the country 
did, it is true, oppose France for a time shortly after the French Revolution; 
but Godoy was dismissed in 1797, while Spain joined France in a war with 
England. In 1801, too, Spain made war on Portugal, England’s ally, and 
won an almost bloodless victory. But the struggle with England on the seas 
came to a disastrous end when Nelson destroyed the Spanish fleet along with 
the French at Trafalgar (1805). Then came the Peninsular War and the 
pouring of French troops into Spain. Napoleon, now emperor, began to sup- 
port the claims of Fernando, Charles’ eldest son, to the throne, and plot to 
obtain the abdication of Charles. When this had been accomplished he made 
Charles in turn his tool, forced Fernando to abdicate, and won the right to 
name a king for Spain. 


WAR WITH FRANCE 


The Spanish people, however, had by now recognized how matters stood, 
and on May 2, 1808, the people of Madrid, joined by many of the Spanish 
military, rose and attacked the French. The rising was suppressed after a 
bloody fight, but the whole country caught fire, and the War of Independence 
followed (1808-14), in which the Spanish with the help of Wellington and 
the British finally drove out the invaders. In the absence of rulers govern- 
ment was carried on up to 1810 by means of a Junta Central or council, made 
up mainly of representatives of the progressive elements in the population. 
Thus it came about that, when a constitution was drawn up in 1812, it was 
liberal in character. The country was to be ruled by the people, and the king 
was to hold merely the executive power. The war had not only freed Spain 
from foreign domination, but promised a new era of liberal government. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The first half of the eighteenth century saw almost nothing of value pro- 
duced in Spanish literature. The decadent Gongorism and affectation of the 
preceding age continued to be the fashion, and it seemed as though good 
taste in writing had died out. Gradually, however, the influence of French 
neo-classicism made itself felt, largely through the agency of Ignacio de Luzan 
(1702-1754), whose ‘Poetica’ was an attempt to apply to Spanish poetry 
the rules of Aristotle as they had been interpreted in Italy and France. Luzan, 
while admiring the genius of Lope de Vega and Calderon, was quite ready 
to point out the “irregularities” of these great native writers. He did really 
useful work in displaying the faults of the Gongorists, and introducing into 
Spain the critical attitude to literature taken by such French authors as 
Boileau and Le Bossu. Another apostle of French culture was Feyjoo. 
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1676-1764), whose admirers gave him the exalted title of “the Spanish 
Voltaire.” 

In the later years of the century, two schools of poetry sprang up, one with 
its center at Salamanca, the other at Seville. The most important member of 
the first group was Juan Melendez Valdes (1754-1817), a maker of graceful 
verses in the style of Anacreon; among the second there stood out Reynoso, 
Arjona, and Jose Maria Blanco (1775-1841), who became a political exile 
in England, and wrote there a sonnet in English, ‘ Night and Death,’ which 
bids fair to outlive his Spanish poems. 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITS POETS 


When the war of liberation from the French broke out, it brought into 
prominence the work of two patriotic poets, Manuel Josef Quintana (1772- 
1857), and Juan Nicasio Gallego (1777-1853). Both at first derived their 
inspiration from the Salamancan group. Quintana, however, soon showed 
that he had excellent serious stuff in him. After Napoleon’s invasion he 
helped the Junta Central to prepare its proclamations, and became its official 
interpreter. His two famous odes, ‘Al Armamento de las Provincias Es- 
pafiolas contra los Franceses’ [To the Array of the Spanish Provinces against 
the French} and ‘A Espafia despues de la Revolucion de Marzo’ [To Spain 
after the March Revolution}, both composed in 1808, did much to encourage 
and keep alive the national spirit of resistance. In prose, too, Quintana did 
valuable work, notably in his ‘ Vidas de Espafioles Celebres’ [Lives of Cele- 
brated Spaniards} (1807-33). He was deeply influenced by the rational 
and sceptical writers of eighteenth-century France; intellectually he is the 
child of the contributors to the ‘Encyclopédie.’ Gallego, a less important 
figure, is remembered as the author of a fine ode, ‘El Dos de Mayo’ [The 
Second of May} (1808) to the memory of the heroic citizens and soldiers 
who raised Madrid against the French on that date. 


MORATIN THE YOUNGER 


In the field of the drama, the most considerable worker was Leandro Fer- 
nandez de Moratin (1760-1828), son of a minor playwright and poet, 
Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin. Moratin the Younger produced a comedy, 
“El Si de las Nifias’ [The Maidens’ Yes} (1805), which is still acted and 
admired in Spain, besides several other brilliant plays. In all of them he 
showed himself to be a keen observer of Spanish life, and a penetrating but 
kindly satirist of its foibles. Unfortunately for his reputation among his 
countrymen, he joined the French at the time of the invasion, and fled from 
Spain when they were driven out, living thereafter as an exile in France. 


A. Suittie Noap 
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1808 


1813 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Charles II dies, leaving Spain 
to Duke of Anjou 

Philip V recognized as king by 
England and Holland 

War of Spanish Succession 
opens 

Peace of Utrecht; Spain loses 
Gibraltar and Minorca to Eng- 
land, and Spanish Netherlands 
to Austria 

Spain conquers Sardinia 


Spanish invade Portugal but 
are defeated 

Peace of Paris; Spain receives 
back Havana in exchange for 
Florida and recovers Louisiana 
Jesuits expelled from Spain 
Jesuit order abolished 

Spain recognizes American col- 
onies and makes war on Eng- 
land 

Treaty of Paris; Spain ob- 
tains Florida and Minorca 


Spain joins France against 
England 

Spanish fleet defeated off Cape 
St. Vincent 

Spanish and French fleets de- 
stroyed at Trafalgar 

French occupy Madrid and Jo- 
seph Bonaparte is made King 
of Spain; Spaniards rise 
French armies expelled from 
Spain 


LITERARY DATES 


1726-1739 Feyjoo, Teatro Critico 
Universa 

1737 Luzan, Poetica 

1760 Moratin born 


1791 Duque de Rivas born 


1805 Moratin, El Si de las Nifas 
1807-33 Quintana, Vidas 


SPANISH ROMANTICISM 


HE term “ Romantic Revival,” as applied to Spanish literature during 

the first half of the nineteenth century, has a peculiar significance. 

Here, perhaps more than anywhere else in Europe, the movement to 

which the name Romanticism has been given meant a gradual return to sound 

native models after a period of bad taste and uncertainty, without the inter- 

position of political and social changes to confuse the issue. There was prac- 

tically no “battle ” of Romanticism in Spain, such as was waged about 1830 

in France, and the public at large, deeming the change in taste to be a purely 
literary reaction, took comparatively little interest in it. 

Not that there are no parallels whatsoever to be noted between the events that 
befell Spain at this time in the political sphere and the course followed by her 
writers. It is easy enough to see how a strong revolt against the French influ- 
ences that had been so prevalent in the eighteenth century should have gone 
along with the struggle for independence in the War of Liberation. And, 
again, the note of disillusionment, disgust at life, and cynicism sounded by 
poets like Espronceda was no doubt produced in part by the cruel disappoint- 
ment of the liberal youth of Spain on Fernando’s accession in 1814, and his 
adoption of a reactionary policy. In the main, however, the Romantic move- 
ment was simply the inevitable tendency of the national literature to return, 
after a period of almost complete sterility, to the forms which had been most 
brilliantly exploited in the past. The highly artificial tragedy taken over from 
the French, but never acclimated in Spain, was abandoned for the comedia 
as established by Lope de Vega and his successors. The romances, a peculiarly 
Hispanic form of the ballad, were revived and imitated. The freedom of artistic 
choice in the subject-matter and treatment exercised by the authors of the 
Siglo de Oro, which had been restricted as a result of the imposition on Spanish 
literature of “rules” formulated by the Italians and French, was again the 
natural heritage of poets and dramatists. 

Furthermore, in a sense the Romantic Movement may be regarded as a 
reaffirmation of the taste for medievalism which had never been stamped out 
in Spain by the Renaissance. In the chivalric ideals of the great national heroes 
who had won the country back from the Moors, their quaint and often barbaric 
conceptions of honor and revenge, their burning devotion to the Church, 
there was reopened a source of literary inspiration that had been inaccessible 
for over a century, when all that went back to the Middle Ages was frowned 
on as outworn and savage. 

With these roots firmly planted in the mental life and customs of the 
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Spanish people, Romanticism grew up naturally, and was accepted with only 
a slight resistance. Certain disciples of French classicism condemned its 
breaches of taste and measure, and strove in vain to maintain the superiority 
of the technically perfect but emotionally null verse of the eighteenth century. 
But the swing back to a warmer, fuller expression of the intensely individual 
and non-intellectual Spanish nature was inevitable and irresistible. Romanti- 
cism triumphed in spite of the obstructionists, and only those interested in 
literature were aware that there had been a conflict. 

It would be a mistake, however, to omit from any account of this move- 
ment the influence exercised on Spanish letters by foreign writers. In seeking 
for models expressive of what they felt was lacking in the literature of the 
past century, the young writers of Spain looked outside her borders as well as 
within them. What more natural than that they should have welcomed, 
translated, and imitated Sir Walter Scott, in whose poems and novels they 
found the pageantry of medievalism so glowingly pictured? Byron, too, held 
strong attractions for them; his vigorous, ringing narrative verse was easily 
transferred to a foreign idiom without serious loss to its contents, and his 
wilfully pessimistic, anti-social pose caught the fancy of those whom the 
political condition of their country had disgusted with life. The mournful, 
misty prose-poems of the pseudo-Ossian had their imitators, particularly 
among writers such as the Duque de Rivas and Espronceda, who had been 
exiles in England. French literature of the Romantic school was widely read 
and its metheds adapted to Spanish. Chateaubriand, the reviver of medieval- 
ism in France, and Victor Hugo, the standard-bearer of the revolt against neo- 
classicism, were among those who exercised the strongest influence in the 
Peninsula at this time. 


THE DUQUE DE RIVAS (1791-1865) 


Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, may be regarded as the most typical 
and representative figure of the Spanish Romantic group. He was born in 
1791, served in the army during the war with France, and was badly wounded. 
Recovering, he turned his hand to writing, and produced some poems and 
dramas of little merit. He was as yet under the influence of the eighteenth- 
century style; his verses are reminiscent of Melendez Valdes. But in 1823 his 
active political opposition to the king brought about his banishment, and 
during a stay of ten years in exile, first at London, then in Malta, he became 
a thorough Romantic. He came back to Spain in 1834, after the death of 
Fernando VII, and published his famous narrative poem ‘El Moro Exposito’ 
[The Moorish Foundling] in the same year. In 1835 he presented at Madrid 
a play ‘Don Alvaro o La Fuerza del Sino’ [Don Alvaro or the Power of 
Destiny} which caused much discussion and definitely marked the reaction of 
the Spanish stage against the neo-classical play in favor of the more varied 
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and colorful if less “ correct” form native to the soil. After this, Rivas was 
prominent in politics, becoming more and more conservative, as so often hap- 
pens with liberals whose blood is cooling, and holding several important 
diplomatic posts. He published in 1841 the ‘Romances Historicos’ [Histori- 
cal Ballads}, in which he utilized to excellent effect themes drawn from the 
glorious past of Spain, and showed himself a master of story-telling in verse. 
Throughout his work, the influence of Scott and Byron is plainly to be seen, 
although the essential charm of Rivas is purely Spanish. 


ESPRONCEDA (1808-1842) 


The Byronic touch is also evident in the poems of José de Espronceda, the 
brilliant young writer whose stormy career, wasted talents, and early death 
might serve as the pattern of so many ill-regulated literary geniuses. Espron- | 
ceda was born in Estremadura, the province which produced the conquista- 
dores of America, and educated at Madrid. At the age of fourteen he joined 
a secret political society, and in consequence was shut up for a time in a con- 
vent at Guadalajara. Further difficulties with the authorities led to his flight 
to Gibraltar, and finally brought him to London in 1827. An unhappy love 
affair seems to have embittered his whole outlook on life; he became infatuated 
with a certain Teresa Mancha, eloped with her to Paris, and fought there in 
the revolution of 1830. After 1833 he returned to Spain, and held a commis- 
sion in the royal bodyguard. Some insulting verses on his superiors, however, 
ended his military career, and he entered journalism, writing for the newspaper 
El Siglo. In 1836 he separated from Teresa; and six years later, with health 
impaired by his excesses and thoroughly disillusioned, he fell ill and died. 

His work, while inconsiderable in extent, contains some of the finest lyric 
passages written in Spain in the nineteenth century. ‘Poesias’ (1840) is a 
collection of his shorter poems, and ‘El Diablo Mundo’ [The Demon of the 
World] (1841) a long narrative poem of which the second canto, addressed 
to Teresa, is a superb piece of writing, full of mingled pathos and bitterness. 
Espronceda’s ‘Cancion del Pirate’ [Song of the Pirate}, which undoubtedly 
owes something to Byron’s ‘ The Corsair,’ and ‘A Jarifa en una Orgia’ [To 
Jarifa in an Orgy] are perhaps the best known of his writings. His ‘Sancho 
Saldafia’ (1834), a historical novel written under the influence of Scott, was 
not a success. 


OTHER ROMANTIC WRITERS 


While the two authors briefly dealt with above are the most illustrious 
spokesmen of the Romantic Movement in Spain, a great many others of merit 
contributed to it. Chief among these were: Mariano José de Larra (1809- 
1837), a journalist with a biting pen, who after unsuccessful ventures in the 
drama and the historical novel became famous as an essayist under his pen- 
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name of Figaro; José Zorrilla (1817-1893), who first became known through 
, his reading some verses over the grave of Larra, after that writer’s suicide, 
and who turned out vast quantities of verses of considerable charm but care- 
less workmanship; Gustavo Adolfo Becquer (1836-1870), the author of 
weird verses and tales in prose that are reminiscent of the German E. T. A. 
Hoffman; and Ramon de Campoamor (1819-1901), a philosophical poet 
whose perfection of style gave point to the rather banal ideas he set forth. 
It will thus be seen that the Romantic current in Spanish literature ex- 
tended throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, which in itself 
would be enough to show that it was far more than a sudden reaction against 
the critical views and practices of the preceding age. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN SPAIN 


As we have seen, the end of the War of Independence left Spain with a 
most encouraging political future. But early in 1814 Fernando te- 
turned to Spain, having been freed by Napoleon. He showed himself 
a bitter and cruel reactionary, abolishing the constitution and refusing all 
efforts to win another. In 1720 a revolt proved so serious that the king yielded 
for a moment, and a Cortes met, but Fernando called in a French army with 
the help of which he put down the liberals and sent many of them into exile. 
After this, political chaos descended upon the Peninsula. Meanwhile, the 
American colonies had revolted and won their independence; Spain’s energies 
had been too much taken up at home to allow her to pay attention to their 
discontent and their demands for reform of their government. The king’s 
brother, Don Carlos, headed a party of extreme reactionaries. When, in 
1830, a daughter was born to Fernando, and on his death in 1833 was 
crowned queen, the Carlists invoked a Salic law excluding women from the 
throne, and rebelled. From this time up to 1868 there was constant disorder; 
in that year a general uprising resulted in the dethronement of Queen Isabella. 
Amadeo of Savoy was called in (1870), but found the task of governing a 
divided and discontented people too much for him, and resigned in 1873. 
A republic followed which collapsed after a brief period. Finally in 1874 
Alfonso XII, a son of Isabella, became king. He showed himself to be a con- 
servative but not an extremist, and on the whole his rule, which lasted until 
1885, satisfied the people. He was succeeded by his queen, Maria Cristina, 
as regent in the minority of his son. During this regency the last of Spain’s 
once vast American empire was lost to her; Cuba revolted, the United 
States was drawn in, and in the war of 1898 Spain was crushingly defeated. 
Cuba became independent, and Porto Rico and the Philippines were taken 
by the United States. 

The effect on Spain was largely beneficial. Stung by the disasters that had 
befallen her, she set herself to the task of reconstruction with the determina- 
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tion to lag no longer behind the other large nations of the world in education, 
organization, and industrial efficiency. A whole generation grew up permeated 
with the ideal of a New Spain which should have perhaps a less brilliant and 
meteoric career than the old, but whose prosperity should be based on a firmer 
foundation. Under Alfonso XIII, who has reigned since 1902, the country 
has progressed steadily; the Great War, from which she stood aloof, brought 
her much wealth and enlarged her markets. Her colonial empire in Africa, 
after a precarious existence of many years, now seems to be well established. 
And if events since 1923 seem to indicate that the population is not yet quite 
ready for a parliamentary form of government, there can be little doubt 
that improvement in education and the means of travel will in the end make 
it inevitable. Perhaps the greatest menace that has remained is the centrifugal 
tendency so strongly marked since the Middle Ages; Catalonia is not fully 
reconciled to the Castilian rule, and rumors of revolution constantly emanate 
from that quarter. On the whole, however, Spain’s future is brighter than it 
has been for over a century. 
A. SmiLuie Noap 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS 


1814 Fernando VII returns to Ma- 
drid and suppresses liberals 

1816 Bolivar heads revolt in Vene- 
zuela; Argentina independent 

1818 Chile wins independence 

1819 Florida sold to United States 

1820 Fernando accepts constitution 

1821 Mexico independent 

1823 Fernando repudiates constitu- 
tion 

1833 Fernando dies; Isabella pro- 
claimed queen; her uncle, Don 
Carlos, heads opposition 

1836 Queen-regent accepts the con- 
stitution 

1839 Don Carlos, defeated, flees to 
France 

1840 Queen-regent resigns and Isa- 
bella becomes queen 

1851 Insurrection in Cuba suppressed 

1868 Prim and Serrano head revolu- 
tion; Isabella flees to France 


1874 Alfonso XII king 


1885 Alfonso dies; Maria Cristina 
Queen-regent 
1895 Revolution in Cuba 


1898 Spanish-American War; Cuba 
independent 
1902 Alfonso XIII king 


1909 Outbreaks in Catalonia 


1923 Reverses in Morocco; Primo de 
Rivera founds military dictator- 


ship 
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LITERARY DATES 


1832-34 Larra, essays and satires 


1834 Rivas, El Moro Exposito 
1835 Rivas, Don Alvaro 


1841 Espronceda, El Diablo Mundo 


1874 Valera, Pepita Jimenez 

1876 Galdos, Dofia Perfecta 

1881 Echegaray, El Gran Galeoto 
1884 Pereda, Sotileza 


1887 Pardo-Bazan, La Madre Na- 
turaleza 

1896 Benavente, Gente Conocida 

1898 Ibafiez, La Barraca 


1902 Unamuno, En Torno al Cas- 
teismo 

1903 Ibafiez, La Catedral 

1907 Benavente, Los Intereses Cre- 
ados 

1913 Unamuno, Del 
Tragico de la Vida 


Sentimiento 


~ 


JUAN VALERA 


UAN VALERA was born in 1827 at Cabra, a village of the province of 
Cordova. He died at Madrid, April 19, 1905. His father was a rear- 
admiral, his mother a Marchioness Paniega. He received his education in 
two church schools, one at Malaga, the other on the Sacro Monte of 

Granada, over the Albaicin, where the gipsies still live in their rock-cut dwell- 
ings. He was distinctly of the upper class, and honors and distinction came 
early to him: his accomplished manners and worldly grace were long remem- 
bered by the society of the many capitals in which he spent his young manhood. 
He very early entered upon the career of diplomacy. He was secretary of lega- 
tion in turn at Naples, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, Dresden, and St. Petersburg; 
and later was Spanish minister to the United States and some other countries. 
He was also at various times’deputy to the Cortes, high official in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Minister of. Agriculture and Commerce, Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and at last a life senator and a member of the Council of State. 
He was one of the eight eminent Spaniards commissioned by the nation to go 
and offer the crown to Prince Amadeo of Italy, after the overthrow of Isabella 
II in 1868. As a political writer, he collaborated with the group of talented 
men, under José Luis de Albareda, who conducted El Contemporaneo [The 
Contemporary}, a liberal review which overturned the ministry of Marshal 
O’Donnell. The same Albareda, later, founded La Revista de Espafia [The 
Spanish Review], in which a good deal of Valera’s work appeared. 

Valera was also a professor of foreign literatures, and a member of the 
Spanish Academy. He attempted many varieties of literary work, and was 
eminent in all. It might fairly be assumed from his smooth, harmonious, pol- 
ished style that he wrote verses; and such is the case. Of his collected ‘ Poems’ 
(1856), ‘ El Fuego Divino’ [The Fire Divine] is esteemed as among the best; 
a composition of thoroughly modern touch, yet in the vein of the mystical 
Fray Luis de Leon of the sixteenth century. His poetry comprises many para- 
phrases or translations from the Portuguese, the German, and the English — 
excellent renderings of Whittier, Lowell, and W. W. Story being found among 
the last. He was not a great poet, in any true sense. A poet must feel, and 
cate; must have more than the eye and the word; must work from within. 
Valera was an accomplished writer of verse, of excellent taste, and serene wealth 
of culture; he had a splendidly incisive and active intellect; but he worked 
always from without. The artistic tenets that meant so much to him, and so 
much distinguished his work in fiction and literary criticism, can never make a 
poet; though it may be doubted, in these days especially, whether a poet can 
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ever be made without them or their like. He was above all things a scholar and 
a critical essayist; a considerable number of his published volumes consist 
of collected essays or discourses before the Spanish Academy, covering such 
subjects as ‘ The Women Writers of Spain,’ ‘ St. Teresa,’ and the like — not 
the moderns; ‘ Studies of the Middle Ages’; ‘ Liberty in Art’; and ‘ The New 
Art of Writing Novels ’ — largely a discussion of French Naturalism. ‘ Cartas 
Americanas’ [American Letters] is a small volume, with a kindly touch, 
devoted to an inquiry into the merits of the current literature of the Spanish 


Americas. 

Valera’s international fame as a novelist rests principally on ‘ Pepita Jime- 
nez,’ which appeared in 1874; but while it may be quite frankly admitted 
that none of his other novels quite comes up to this very remarkable book, in 
two at least of their number, ‘Dofia Luz’ and ‘El Comendador Mendoza,’ 
he has produced work of the very first rank; and there is much solid stuff 
in ‘Las Ilusiones del Doctor Faustino’ and in ‘ Juanita la Larga.’ Valera is 
not a born story-teller, that is certain; no more is he a reformer or a preacher. 
In fiction, he is just the artist; and the appeal of such is limited, as compared 
to that of writers of the other kinds. So Don Juan has remained caviar to the 
general, and is perhaps least appreciated in the works he seems most to care for 
himself, as Doctor Faustino. But his importance is quite out of proportion to 
the popularity of any book or books of his: ‘ Pepita Jimenez’ was the work that 
awakened the world to the possibilities of Spanish literature, and gave the 
newer Spanish authors room in the international community of letters. And 
though when he was writing it, he did not know, as he himself tells us, that he 
was writing a novel, and it was born of much reading of Santa Teresa, Luis de 
Leon, and other mystics, it is clear that in its production he was working as an 
artist, as well as a philosopher. His analytic powers are displayed even more 
fully in ‘Dofia Luz’ and ‘Las Ilusiones del Doctor Faustino’; and in ‘El 
Comendador Mendoza’ he shows himself capable of conceiving a first-rate plot 
and working it out to the end. And he has the power of Balzac, whom he does 
not in the least resemble, of producing a personal atmosphere, which the atten- 
tive reader is quick to sense. So he may be written down the first artist of his 
time and country, and the writer whose taste is the surest and best. He holds 
that the object of a novel should be the faithful representation of human ac- 
tions and passions, and the creation, through such fidelity to nature, of a beauti- 
ful work; and he considers it a debasement of a work of art to attempt, for 
instance, to prove theses by it, or to reduce it to any strictly utilitarian end. 
‘Pepita’ is a novel of “character,” not of action. It has been complained 
that there is almost as great a lack of adventure in some of our modern fiction 
as there was a superabundance of it in the older sort; but no intelligent mind 
can fail to be carried along with the development of this most impressive and 
charming moral drama, slow, contemplative, and philosophic though the 
stages be by which it seems to move. How thoroughly, how exhaustively, are 
the situation and the problems of character worked out! 
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In * Pepita Jimenez,’ Valera is fortunate enough to have an almost elemental 
passion to treat —a subject like some of those of Shakespeare: the moral 
crisis of a young ecclesiastic, torn between earthly and heavenly love. Don Luis, 
the son of a worldly father, comes home to the family estate in Andalusia for 
a short vacation, preparatory to taking orders. A handsome, well-built young 
man, he has been devoutly reared by his uncle, the dean of a cathedral in 
a distant town; and his head is full of the sincerest dreams of religious self- 
sacrifice, of exile, and even perchance martyrdom, in the Orient. Pepita is a 
lovely young woman of eighteen, the widow of a rich old man who had been 
very kind to her. It is springtime in flowery Andalusia; and Pepita’s discretion 
and reserve of character, her high-bred charm, her beauty, soon take hold upon 
Don Luis. The story is told chiefly in his letters to the dean. “ The worst of it 
is,” he writes, “ that with the life I am leading I fear I may become too worldly 
minded.” Soon it is: “He that loves the danger shall perish in it ”; and finally 
an agony of appeal: “Oh, save me! Oh, take me away from here, or I am for- 
ever lost! ” What was Pepita’s part in it? Did she love the handsome young 
theological student from the first? She loves him madly at last; and it is due 
to her own quite desperate persistence in the end that he is lost to the Church, 
and gained to secular life. 

The author has not the gift of facile conversation: his characters rather 
dissertate to one another than talk. They incline to discuss at great length 
abstract questions of morals, theology, or taste; the pretty women only refrain 
from this at the cost of not talking at all. Even at the supreme moment of their 
probable parting forever, Luis and Pepita speak set orations. Still these ora- - 
tions are full of thought and have an innate interest. 

In ‘ Dofia Luz’ (1878) we have again the same beautiful, high-bred kind 
of a woman as Pepita. She is “like a sun at its zenith.” As she passes in the 
street, the bystanders murmur with the exaggerated Andalusian gallantry, 
“There goes the living glory itself.” And again there is an interesting young 
priest; but all passes platonically. Dofia Luz marries a brilliant man of the 
world, but he has sought her only for her fortune; she lives apart from him, 
and finds solace in her child. 

‘Las Ilusiones del Doctor Faustino’ [The Illusions of Doctor Faustinus] 
(1876) is the most ambitious of Valera’s novels, but not correspondingly suc- 
cessful. It is a reminiscence of Faust, undertaking to show in the career of 
the poor and haughty young patrician, Mendoza, the many changes of pur- 
pose, belief, and fortune, the philosophic doubts and baffled aspirations, that 
may attend the life of man on earth. His own mother asks, “ Para que sirve? ” 
{Of what use is he? }. An apparition who calls herself his “ Immortal Friend ” 
flits across his career from time to time; he falls among bandits; he has many 
love affairs in which he does not appear to advantage; and he finally commits 
suicide. ‘Pasarse de Listo’ [Overshot the Mark} (1878), is an account of 
Inesita and the young Count de Alhedin, who, with excessive circumspection, 
manage to involve in the appearance of the flirtation they two are really carry- 
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ing on, Beatriz the married sister of the young girl; with the tragic result that 
the husband of Beatriz is led to jump off the Segovia Street Viaduct at Ma. 
drid, and kill himself. This book has been translated by Clara Bell, under the 
title of ‘Don Braulio.’ 

*El Comendador Mendoza’ [Commander Mendoza} (1877), is a story of 
the previous century, though nothing archaic in its form would distinguish the 
time from the present day. The Commander, coming back with a fortune from 
Peru to his native village, finds there an old flame of his from Lima, Dofia 
Blanca; and her daughter Clara, who is also his daughter. Dofia Blanca, 
rigidly repentant and devout, desires that Clara should enter.a convent, that 
she may not by marrying divert the wealth of her putative father into an 
illegitimate channel, The Commander performs prodigies of ingenuity and 
generosity to save the amiable Clara; and by stripping himself entirely of his 
property, gets her happily married to the man of her choice, without the 
public ever being cognizant of their secret. He is rewarded by securing for 
himself the hand of Lucia, a charming young friend of his daughter’s. She is 
represented as much preferring an elderly to a youthful lover; and such a 
lover is celebrated in a poem in which it is said that “the spirit burns un- 
dimmed beneath the snow with which the persistent labor of the mind has 
crowned his brow.” Though there is a carefully determined plot in ‘El Comen- 
dador Mendoza,’ and much more “action ” and less introspection and quasi- 
philosophical speculation than in the other best work of Valera, it remains es- 
sentially a novel of character. The Comendador and Dofia Blanca are an 
. unforgettable pair; and the power of the two scenes in which they try the 
mettle, each of the other, is but the greater from the restraint with which the 
author handles them. Aside from the personal element, there is more than an 
adumbration here of the struggle of conscientious, sincere bigotry with per- 
fectly honorable free-thinking, laid before us with refreshing detachment. 
Other books are ‘Currita Albornoz’ (1890); ‘La Buena Fama’ [Good 
Name} (1894); ‘El Hechicero”’ [The Sorcerer] (1895); and ‘ Juanita la 
Larga’ (1895). 


YOUTH AND CRABBED AGE 


From ‘ Pepita Jimenez ’ 


HEN Don Gumersindo was close upon his eightieth year, Pepita 

Jimenez was only about to complete her sixteenth. He was rich 

and influential in the community, she was without means or the 
support of powerful friends. 


Indeed, from the ethical point of view, this marriage is open to question. 
Still, so far as the young girl is concerned, if we recollect the entreaties, the 
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querulous complaints, nay, even the positive commands, of her mother; if we 
take into account that she designed by this step to secure for her mother a 
comfortable old age, and to save her brother from disgrace and even infamy, 
acting in this affair as his guardian angel and earthly providence — then it 
must be confessed that there is room for an abatement of the censure — if 
censure be the feeling aroused in the spectator’s mind. Furthermore, who is to 
penetrate into the intimate recesses, the hidden depths of heart and mind, of a 
tender maiden, brought up most likely in extreme seclusion, and wholly igno- 
rant of the world? who is to know what ideas she may have formed to herself 
of matrimony? Perchance — who knows? — she may have thought that to 
marty that venerable man was merely to devote her life to taking care of him; 
to be his nurse; to sweeten with her presence his last days; to rescue him from 
solitude and abandonment, where in his infirmities he would have had no 
aid but from mercenary hands: in a word, like an angel that takes on human 
form, to cheer and illumine his decline of life with the winsome and mellow 
glow emanating from her youth and beauty. If the girl thought somewhat of 
this or all of this, and in the innocence of her heart never dreamed of going 
on into any further aspects of the case, then indeed is her act not only free 
from blame, but must claim admiration as showing the warm benevolence of 
her nature. 

However this may be, and now putting aside this line of psychological ex- 
amination — which I really have no right to attempt, since I possess no 
personal acquaintance with Pepita Jimenez — what remains certain is, that 
she lived in an edifying state of harmony with the old man for three years; 
that her venerable partner appeared happier than he had ever been in all his 
days; that she nursed him and entertained him with an admirable conscientious- 
ness; and that in his last painful illness she waited upon him and watched over 
him with the tenderest and most unwearied affection — till at length he died in 
her arms, and left her heiress to a large fortune. 


PEPITA’S APPEARANCE AT THE GARDEN PARTY 
From ‘ Pepita Jimenez’ 


EPITA JIMENEZ, who, through my father, had heard of the great 
pleasure I take in the gardens of this district, has invited us to visit 
one that she owns at a short distance from the village, and to eat the 

early strawberries that grow there. This liking of Pepita’s to show herself so 
gracious to my father, who is a suitor for her hand, while at the same time in 
that capacity she will have none of him, often seems to me to savor not a 
little of a coquetry worthy of reprobation. But when on the next occasion I 
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see her so natural, so perfectly frank and simple, the injurious fancy passes; 
and I feel that she must do everything with the most limpid purity of mind, 
and that she has no other purpose than to preserve the friendly feeling that 
unites our family to hers. 

Be that as it will, the day before yesterday we paid the visit to Pepita’s 
garden. . . . By quite a sybaritic piece of refinement, it was not the gardener, 
nor was it his wife, nor his son, nor indeed any other person of the rustic sort, 
who waited upon us at the luncheon; it was two pretty girls, confidential serv- 
ants as it were of Pepita, dressed in the usual peasant costume, yet with con- 
summate neatness and elegance. Their gowns were of a bright-colored cotton 
stuff, short in the skirt, and trimly fitted to their figures; they wore silk hand- 
kerchiefs crossed over their shoulders, and in the abundant black tresses of 
each one . . . showed a fresh sprig of roses. 

Pepita’s gown, except that it was of rich quality, was equally unpretentious. 
It was of black wool, and cut in the same form as those of the maids; without 
being too short, its wearer had taken care that it should not trail, nor in 
slouchy fashion sweep up the dust of the ground. A modest silk handkerchief, 
black also, covered her shoulders and bosom after the fashion of the country; 
and on her head she wore neither ribbon, flower, nor gem, nor any other adorn- 
ment than that of her own beautiful blonde hair. The only detail in Pepita’s 
appearance in which I noticed that she departed from the custom of the country 
people, and showed a certain fastidiousness, was her concern to wear gloves. 
It is apparent that she takes great care of her hands, and prides herself with 
some little vanity on keeping them white and pretty, and the nails polished 
and of roseate hue. But if she has so much of vanity, it is to be pardoned to 
human weakness: and indeed, if I recollect aright, even St. Theresa in her 
youth had it also; which did not hinder her from becoming the very great 
saint she was. 

In fact I quite understand, though I do not undertake to defend, that par- 
ticular bit of vanity. It is so distinguished, so high-bred, to have a comely hand; 
I even frequently think it has something symbolical about it. The hand is the 
minister of our actions; the sign of our innate gentility; the medium through 
which the intelligence vests with form the inventions of its artistic sense, gives 
being to the creations of its will, and exercises the sovereignty that God con-’ 
ceded to man over all created things. 
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A NOONDAY APPARITION IN THE GLEN 


From ‘Pepita Jimenez’ 


Y father, wishing to pay off to Pepita the compliment of her garden 
M party, invited her in her turn to make a visit to our country-house 
of the Pozo de la Solana. . . . We had to go in the saddle. As I 
have never learned to ride horseback, I mounted, as on all the former excur- 
sions with my father, a mule which Dientes, our mule-driver, pronounced 
twice as good as gold, and as steady as a hay-wagon. . . . Now Pepita Jime- 
nez, whom I supposed I should see in side-saddle on an animal of the donkey 
species also — what must she do but astonish me by appearing on a fine horse 
of piebald marking, and full of life and fire. It did not take me long to see 
the sorry figure I should cut, jogging along in the rear with fat Aunt Casilda 
and the vicar, and to be mortified by it. When we reached the villa and dis- 
mounted, I felt relieved of as great a load as if it was I that had carried the 
mule, and not the mule that had carried me... . 

Bordering the course of the brook, and especially in the ravines, are numet- 
ous poplars with other well-grown trees, which in conjunction with the shrub- 
bery and taller herbs, form dusky and labyrinthine thickets. A thousand fra- 
grant sylvan growths spring up spontaneously there; and in truth it is difficult 
to imagine anything wilder, more secluded, more completely solitary, peaceful, 
and silent, than that spot. In the blaze of noonday, when the sun is pouring 
down his light in floods from a sky without a cloud, and in the calm warm 
hours of the afternoon siesta, almost the same mysterious terrors steal upon 
the mind as in the still watches of the night. One comprehends there the way 
of life of the ancient patriarchs, and of the heroes and shepherds of primitive 
tradition, with all the apparitions and visions they were wont to have — now 
of nymphs, now of gods, and now of angels, in the midst of the brightness 
of day. 

In the passage through those dusky thickets, it came about at a given mo- 
ment, I know not how, that Pepita and I found ourselves side by side and 
alone. All the others had remained behind. 

I felt a sudden thrill run over all my body. It was the very first time I had 
ever been alone with that woman; the place was extremely solitary, and I had 
been thinking but now of the apparitions — sometimes sinister, sometimes 
winsome, but always supernatural — that used to walk at noonday in the 
sight of the men of an earlier time. 

Pepita had put off at the house her long riding-skirt, and now wore a short 
one that did not hamper the graceful lightness of her natural movements. On 
her head she had set a charmingly becoming little Andalusian shade-hat. She 
catried in her hand her riding-whip; and somehow my fancy struck out the 
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whimsical conceit that this was one of those fairy wands with which the 
sorceress could bewitch me at will, if she pleased. 

I do not shrink from setting down on this paper deserved eulogies of her 
beauty. In that wild woodland scene, it seemed to me even fairer than ever. 
The plan that the old ascetic saints recommended to us as a safeguard — 
namely, to think upon the beloved one as all disfigured by age and sickness, 
to picture her as dead, lapsing away in corruption, and a prey to worms — that 
picture came before my imagination in spite of my will. I say “in spite of my 
will,” because I do not believe that any such terrible precaution is necessary. 
No evil thought as to the material body, no untoward suggestion of a malign 
spirit, at that time disturbed my reason nor made itself felt by my senses or 
my will. 

What did occur to me was a line of reasoning, convincing at least in my 
own mind, that quite obviated the necessity of such a step of precaution. 
Beauty, the product of a divine and supreme art, may be indeed but a weak 
and fleeting thing, disappearing perchance in a twinkling: still the idea and 
essence of that beauty are eternal; once apprehended by the mind of man, it 
must live an immortal life. The loveliness of that woman, such as it has shown 
itself to me today, will vanish, it is true, within a few brief years; that wholly 
charming body, the flowing lines and contours of that exquisite form, that 
noble head so proudly poised above the slender neck and shoulders — all, all 
will be but food for loathsome worms; but though the earthly form of matter 
is to change, how as to the mental conception of that frame, the artistic ideal, 
the essential beauty itself? Who is to destroy all that? Does it not remain in 
the depths of the Divine Mind? Once perceived and known by me, must it not 
live forever in my soul, victorious over age and even over death? 


PEPET AS ey Eo 
From ‘ Pepita Jimenez’ 


A S I must have told you in former letters, Pepita’s eyes, though green like 


those of Circe, have a most tranquil and exemplary expression. One 
would decide that she was not conscious of the power of her eyes at 
all, nor ever knew that they could serve for any other purpose than simply 
that of seeing with. When her gaze falls upon you, its soft light is so clear, 
so candid and pure, that so far from fomenting any wicked thought, it appears 
as if it favored only those of the most limpid kind. It leaves chaste and inno- 
cent souls in unruffled repose, and it destroys all incentive to ill in those that 
are not so. Nothing of ardent passion, nothing of unhallowed fire, is there in 
the eyes of Pepita. Like the calm mild radiance of the moon, rather, is the 
sweet illumination of her glance. 
Well, then, I have to tell you now, in spite of all the above, that two or 
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three times I have fancied I caught an instantaneous gleam of splendor, a 
lightning-like flash, a devastating leap of flame, in those fine eyes when they 
rested upon mine. Is this only some ridiculous bit of vanity, suggested by the 
arch-fiend himself? I think it must be. I wish to believe that it is, and I will 
believe that it is. 


No, it was not a dream, it was not the figment of a mad imagination, it was 
but the sober truth. She does suffer her eyes to look into mine with the burning 
glance of which I have told you. Her eyes are endowed with a magnetic at- 
traction impossible to explain. They draw me on, they undo me, and I cannot 
withhold my own from them. At those times my eyes must blaze with a baleful 
flame like hers. Thus did those of Amnon when he contemplated Tamar; 
thus did those of the Prince of Shechem when he looked upon Dinah. 

When our glances meet in that way I forget even my God. Her image in- 
stead rises up in my soul, victorious over everything. Her beauty shines 
resplendent beyond all other beauty; the joys of heaven seem to me of less 
worth than her affection, and an eternity of suffering but a trifling cost for 
the incalculable bliss infused into’ my being by a single one of those glances 
of hers, though they pass quick as the lightning’s flash. 

When I return to my dwelling, when I am alone in my chamber, in the 
silence of the night — then, oh then, all the horror of my situation comes upon 
me, and I form the best of resolutions—but only to break them again 
forthwith. 

I promise myself to invent a pretext of sickness, or to seek some other sub- 
terfuge, no matter what, in order not to go to Pepita’s house on the succeeding 
night; and yet I go, just as if no such resolution had been taken. . . . 

Not alone to my sight is she so delectable, so grateful, but her voice also 
sounds in my ears like the celestial music of the spheres, revealing to me all 
the harmonies of the universe. I even go to the point of imagining that there 
emanates from her form a subtile aroma of delicious fragrance, more delicate 
than that of mint by the brook-sides, or than wild thyme on the mountain 
slopes. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE INTERESTS OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH 


From ‘ Pepita Jimenez’ 


what, when well directed, makes that desirable quality called firm- 
ness of character. Nothing abased him so much in his own eyes as to 
be inconsistent in his opinions or his conduct. The plan and aim of Don Luis’ 


whole life, the plan which he had declared and defended before all those whom 


D ON LUIS was of a stubbornly persistent, obstinate nature; he had 
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he associated with — his moral ideal of himself, in fact, which was that of an 
aspirant to holiness, a man consecrated to God and imbued with the sublimest 
philosophy of religion —all that could not fall to the ground without causing 
him great distress of mind; as fall it would if he let himself be carried away 
by his love for Pepita. Although the price to be received was an incomparably 
higher one, he felt that he was going to imitate the improvident Esau of Holy 
Writ, and sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

We men in general are wont to be but the poor plaything of circumstances; 
we suffer ourselves to be borne along by the current, and do not direct our- 
selves unswerving to a single aim. We do not choose our own destiny, but ac- 
cept and carry on that which blind fortune assigns to us. With many men the 
kind of occupation they follow, the political party they belong to — pretty 
much all the circumstances of their lives, turn upon hazards and fortuitous 
events; it is not plan but the whims and caprices of fortune that settle it. 

The pride of Don Luis rebelled against such an order of things with an 
energy that was disposed to be titanic. What would be said of him — above 
all, what must he think of himself — if his life’s ideal, if the new man whom 
he had created within his being, if all his praiseworthy reachings out towards 
virtue, honor, and holy ambition, were to vanish in an instant, consumed by 
the warmth of a look, a passing glance from a dark eye, as the frost liquefies 
in the yet feeble rays of the morning sun? 

These and yet other reasons of a like egotistical sort, in addition to con- 
siderations of real merit and weight, contended against the attractions of the 
young widow. But all his reasoning alike put on the garb of religion; so that 
Don Luis himself, not able to distinguish and discriminate clearly between 
them, would mistake for the love of God not only that which was really love 
of God, but also his own self-love. He recalled, for instance, the lives of many 
of the saints who had resisted yet greater temptations than his own; and he 
would not reconcile himself to be less heroic than they. He remembered espe- 
cially that notable case of firmness shown by St. John Chrysostom; who was 
able to remain unmoved under all the blandishments of a good and loving 
mother, deaf to her sobs, her most affectionate entreaties, all the eloquent 
and feeling pleas that she made to him not to abandon her and become a 
priest. She led him, for this interview, even to her own room, and made him 
seat himself beside the bed in which she had brought him into the world; but 
all in vain. After having reflected upon this, Don Luis could not endure in him- 
self the weakness of failing to scorn the entreaties of a stranger woman, of 
whose very existence he had been ignorant but a short time before, and of 
wavering still between his duty and the allurements of that charming person; 
whose feeling, furthermore, for all he knew, was but coquetry, instead of real 
love for him. 

Next, Don Luis reflected on the august dignity of the sacerdotal office to 
which he was called; in his thoughts he set it high above all the other institu- 
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tions, above all the poor thrones and principalities of the earth; and this because 
it was never founded by mortal man, nor caprice of the noisy and servile crowd, 
nor through any invasion nor inheritance of power by barbarous rulers, nor 
by the violence of mutinous troops led on by greed; nor had it been founded 
by any angel, archangel, or any created power whatever, but by the eternal 
Paraclete himself. How! was he indeed yielding to the charm of a giddy girl 
—to a tear or two, perhaps feigned at that — was he for such a motive to 
belittle and put aside that greatest of dignities, that sacred authority which 
God did not concede even to the very archangels nearest his throne? Could 
he ever be content to descend to the common herd, to be lost among them? 
Could he be merely one of the flock when he had aspired to be its shepherd, 
tying or untying on earth what God should tie or untie in heaven, pardoning © 
sins, regenerating souls by water and the Spirit, teaching them in the name of 
an infallible authority, and pronouncing judgments which the Lord would 
then ratify and confirm in highest heaven? .. . 

When Don Luis reflected upon all this, his soul flew aloft and soared high 
above all the clouds into the-farthest empyrean; and poor Pepita Jimenez was 
left behind there, far below, scarce visible, as one might say, to the naked eye. 

Soon, however, would his winged imagination cease its flight, his spirit re- 
turn to earth. Then once more he would see Pepita, so gracious, so youthful, 
so ingenuous, so loving; and Pepita combated within his heart his most in- 
flexible determinations. Don Luis dreaded, with but too much reason, that in 
the end she would scatter them all to the winds. 


Translations of William Henry Bishop 
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CHEGARAY was born in Madrid in 1833 and died there in 1916. His 
E was a long life devoted in most brilliant fashion to a great variety of 
activities touching the scientific, political, and literary life of Spain. 
It was in literature, however, that his personality revealed itself in most original 
forms. His active interest in mathematics and engineering absorbed his at- 
tention almost exclusively in the earlier half of his life. He was first a student 
‘and then professor in the national technical school (Escuela Oficial de In- 
genieros de Caminos Canales y Puertos), up to the time when the political up- 
heaval produced by the successful revolution of 1868 dragged him into politics. 
He became a deputy to the Constituent Assembly (Cortes Constituyentes) 
and served as Director of Public Works and as Minister of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce (Ministro de Fomento) in the revolutionary govern- 
ment. He had previously published studies in economics which now gave him 
considerable authority on questions of economic policy: he was one of the 
leading exponents of free trade.- 

These early interests never entirely left him. He published a great many 
popular articles on scientific, political, and economic problems, in which his 
distinguished literary talent is as much in evidence as in his purely literary 
production. But in addition to this work for the general public, he produced 
other studies of a technical character. In the field of mathematics he is con- 
sidered to have attained the highest level yet reached in Spain. He never gave 
up his university career. At the time of his death he was still professor in the 
University of Madrid. He never wholly deserted politics, though after 1874 
he lived normally apart from public life. However in 1880 he helped to found, 
with other men of the revolution, the Progressive Republican party. In 1888 
he delivered a notable oration on the regeneration of Spain before the Athe- 
nzum of Madrid. After 1904 he occupied several political offices (Minister of 
Finance, senator for life, President of the Council for Education, and others 
still). The year 1874, the date of the Bourbon Restoration, nevertheless marks 
a radical change in his career. Henceforth, literature, which had previously 
figured rather as a diversion in his life, was to become his principal occupation, 
the final channel for his best mental effort. 

In 1874 he began his dramatic work with a play called * El Libro Talonario’ 
[The Stub Book], followed in the same year by ‘La Esposa del Vengador’ 
{The Bride of the Avenger}. This latter work enjoyed a great success, due 
doubtless to the rather close reflection of the struggle between love and duty as 
it appears in certain productions of the classic Spanish stage. Still greater 
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fortune attended the melodramatic ‘En el Pufio de la Espada’ [At the 
Sword’s Point} (1875), which made Echeggray the most popular dramatist in 
Spain. His constant activity, during the next thirty years, literally usurps the 
Spanish stage. He may be considered as the genuine and almost exclusive 
representative of the Spanish theater during this well defined period of the 
Restoration which stretches from 1874 till the end of the century. Zorrilla, 
Ayala, Tamayo, outstanding figures of the Spanish stage during the earlier 
nineteenth century, either had died or ceased writing for the theater at the 
time when Echegaray, a man of their own generation, began late in life to 
devote his attention to this kind of work. 

Of this vast activity a number of plays have obtained a permanent hold upon 
the play-going and reading public. They are the ones in which his peculiar 
talent manifests itself most intensely. The evolution of Echegaray’s genius 
may be followed in ‘ En el Pufio de la Espada’ (1875) ; ‘O Locura 0 Santidad’ 
{Madman or Saint?} (1877); ‘En el Seno de la Muerte’ [In the Bosom of 
Death} (1879) ; ‘El Gran Galeoto’ {The Great Go-Between} (1881) ; ‘ Mati- 
ana’ (1892); ‘Mancha que Limpia’ [The Cleansing Blotch} (1895); ‘El 
Loco Dios’ {The Mad God} (1900). These works are also incidentally his 
best; though a complete understanding of Echegaray requires some attention 
to a few of his comedies, for example to ‘Un Critico Incipiente’ [An Ama- 
teur Critic}; and especially to the best of his short stories and of his articles 
and speeches. His dramas, however, contain the soundest and most original ex- 
pressions of his art. 

Between the works cited above there are some apparent distinctions which 
would permit us to divide them into two groups. One would embrace the 
romantic plays which have the character of historical legends; the other those 
which deal with contemporary moral and social questions. In this latter group 
Echegaray’s best work is to be found. The distinction, however, is almost wholly 
in appearances. There is no real difference between the corresponding per- 
sonages of the one group and the other, whether we consider their characters 
as people or their manner of expressing themselves. On the contrary there is a 
notorious kinship of sentiment and ideology between them all: the essence of 
the dramatic conflict is the same in all of Echegaray’s things. 

The nature of Echegaray’s dramatic situation —except in some of his latest 
works such as ‘ El Loco Dios’ or ‘ El Hijo de Don Juan’ where he tried to give 
new life to his theater through a belated echoing of Ibsen —is that of the 
typical romantic drama and not that of the subsequent comedy and drama 
represented in Spain by Tamayo and Ayala. Echegaray is a direct product of 
Romanticism, both French and Spanish. He continues the Duque de Rivas, 
Garcia Gutierrez, Zorrilla, Victor Hugo, and Dumas; though his origins really 
go still farther back to the classic theater of Spain (notably to Calderon), and 
in a certain sense to Shakespeare. But among all these sources, the most im- 
portant, if not as regards actual derivation certainly as regards apparent results, 
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is Calderon. It may well be said that Echegaray is the Calderon of Spanish 
Romanticism. 

Calderon was the elegant affected “ mannerist ” of a declining theater in 
the Spanish Golden Age. Echegaray likewise is a straggler of the romantic 
movement, appearing on the scene when Romanticism itself had entirely passed 
away under the powerful reaction led against it by Tamayo and Ayala. Eche- 
garay is, in other words, a decadent romantic arriving out of season, and finding 
his inspiration in the decadent art of the Spanish stage of the seventeenth 
century. 

In this fact we have the source both of the virtues and the defects of 
Echegaray’s work. It explains, first of all, the great popularity and the noisy 
success attained by his dramas, which are in essence nothing but the revival 
of the commonplaces and methods of the romantic theater, deeply rooted in 
the affections and consciousness of the Spanish people by Romanticism itself 
and by the uninterrupted vitality of the theater of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The majority of Echegaray’s plays reduce to sharp violent 
conflicts between passion and duty, where people are the playthings of events 
more powerful than their will to resist. It is a question of electric shocks, 
almost physical in character, coolly calculated in their effects by the dramatist. 
The subjects, the conceptions of emotions and duties, are very much like those 
which prevail in the classic Spanish theater. Whether they wear an ancient or 
a modern makeup, Echegaray’s characters go on living and dying under 
the inexorable pressure of an identical sense of honor, based almost exclusively 
on conjugal fidelity and on a sense of immaculate, unimpeachable chivalry, any 
smitch upon which makes life difficult if not impossible. In ‘O Locura o 
Santidad’ and in ‘El Gran Galeoto,’ the former a drama on conscientious 
scruples pushed to mad extremes, the latter a drama on public opinion, there 
is, to be sure, a spirit of rebellion, of horror, even of redemption, as regards 
these dominant sentiments. Nevertheless, even in these two plays, we find the 
essence of the same dramatic ideal in its most false and exaggerated forms. 
They are, however, the plays of Echegaray which have lasted longest in popu- 
lar favor and they doubtless are, in fact, the happiest, most perfect moments 
in his artistic life. 

The literary generation which immediately followed Echegaray has laid 
special stress on the accusation always brought against him that his theater has 
no characters, properly speaking, at all. It is certain that the only one of 
them which has survived, which imposes itself upon the imagination, is a 
collective personage, the great Go-Between, Everybody. His characters are only 
lifeless parts of a schematic mechanism of conflicting passions: they have no 
living, individual existence as creatures of flesh and bone. In this respect 
Echegaray is much more like Calderon than like Shakespeare, whom he 
affects to imitate. Another defect pointed out in his work is the rhetorical, 
gesticulatory character of his personages, whose inner life reduces itself to a 
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simple affirmation of a piercing, violent passion, or to a simple arena for the 
wrestling of two elemental emotions. The conclusion of these criticisms would 
be that the theater of Echegaray is something essentially theatrical and melo- 
_ dramatic. 

This is the judgment passed on Echegaray by the realistic school which fol- 
lowed him. But it is not by the criteria of the realists that Echegaray can best 
be understood and justified. The defects we have just indicated, with others 
on which we shall not dwell, are those which naturally accompany any baroque 
or romantic art, the merit of which resides in quite different things. The value 
of Echegaray’s theater consists precisely in his skilful exploitation of the non- 
realistic manner, which depends upon the abstract artifice made up of elements 
at once simplified and exaggerated but combining in the intense dramatic 
effect. There is a deliberate avoidance of reality in this latter manner. Its 
personages are types or at best human individuals in general. Its passions are 
abstractions or principles of logic. Its speeches are rhetoric unmixed. But in 
the world thus created, a world in which reality is broken down and emptied 
of content, a world of artifice and mannerism, there may be a perfect harmony 
and balance of constituent elements. There may be an architectural, musical 
beauty resulting from the combination of these very elements themselves, of 
these simple and clearly delimited forms. This is the world of Echegaray, as it 
is also the world of Calderon, who, in a theater entirely deficient in human 
qualities, brought to the highest possible development this kind of colorless, 
schematic, musical, idealistic beauty. We keep returning to this parallelism 
between Echegaray and Calderon. That is necessary if we wish correctly 
to estimate the genuinely Spanish and at the same time the genuinely universal 
value of Echegaray; and if we wish to see some justice in his having been 
regarded as one of the great dramatists of the nineteenth century in Spain and 
even in the world. 

His popularity in Spain has been as great as it is possibly conceivable that 
a dramatist’s could be. For thirty years he was the favorite author of the pub- 
lic, including every social class in the nation. This fact alone would give Eche- 
garay an historical importance, even if he had no other, as representing the 
spirit of a whole epoch of a people. In recent years, to be sure, from 1900 on, 
though he became the recipient of the highest national honors and of inter- 
national recognition in the Nobel prize, he had to witness the disappearance of 
his work from the stage; as he had to sustain the attacks of the more modern 
literary generation now dominant in Spain. But this change is to be interpreted 
not as proof of a lack of value in his work, but as evidence of a profound 
modification in the ideals of contemporary Spanish life, and as another of the 
instances, so frequent in history, of the reaction of following generations to 
the positive work of those immediately preceding. 


[This essay by Federico de Onis has been translated by Arthur Livingston. ] 
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FROM ‘MADMAN OR SAINT?’ 


[Don Lorenzo, a man of wealth and position living in Madrid, has discov- | 
ered that he is the son, not as he and all the world had supposed, of the lady 
whose wealth and name he has inherited, but of his nurse Juana, who dies 
after she has revealed to him the secret of his birth. In consequence he 
resolves publicly to renounce his name and his possessions, although by doing 
so he will prevent the marriage of his daughter Inez to Edward, the son of 
the Duchess of Almonte. The mother will consent to Don Lorenzo’s renuncia- 
tion of his possessions but not of his name, as this would throw a stigma on 
Inez’s origin. He refuses to listen either to the reasoning or to the entreaties 
of his wife, the duchess, Edward, and Dr. Tomas. Finally they are persuaded 
that he is mad, and Dr. Tomas calls in a specialist to examine him. The 
specialist, with two keepers, arrives at the house at the same time with the 
notary, whom Don Lorenzo has sent for to make before him a formal act of 
renunciation of his name and possessions. } 


{Don Lorenzo enters and stands listening to Inez.} 


ON LORENZO [aside]. “Die,” she said! 
D Edward. You to die! No, Inez, not that; do not say that. 
Inez. And why not? If I do not die of grief — if happiness could 
ever visit me again —I should die of remorse. 

Lorenzo {aside}. “Of remorse! ” She! “If happiness could ever visit her 
again! ” What new fatality floats in the air and hangs threateningly above my 
head? Remorse! I have surprised another word in passing! I traverse rooms 
and halls, and I go from one place to another, urged by intolerable anguish, 
and I hear words that I do not understand, and I meet glances that I do not 
understand, and tears greet me here and smiles there, and no one opposes 
me, and everyone avoids me or watches me. [Aloud.} What is this? What 
is this? 

Inez {hurrying to him and throwing herself into his arms}. Father! 

Lorenzo. Inez! How pale you are! Why are your lips drawn as if with pain? 
Why do you feign smiles that end in sighs! — How lovely in her sorrow! 
And I am to blame for all! 

Inez. No, father. 

Lorenzo. How cruel I am! Ah! you think it, although you do not say it. 

Edward. Inez is an angel. Rebellious thoughts can find no place in her 
heart; but who that sees her can fail to think it and to say it? 

Lorenzo. No one; you are right. 

Edward {with energy}. If I am right, then you are wrong. 

Lorenzo. I am right also. There is something more pallid than the pallid 
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brow of a lovesick maiden; there is something sadder than the sad tears that 
fall from her beautiful eyes; something more bitter than the smile that con- 
tracts her lips; something more tragic than the death of her beloved. 

Edward {with scornful vehemence}. And what is that pallor, what are those 
tears, and what the tragedies you speak of? 

Lorenzo. Insensate! [Seizing him by the arm.| The pallor of crime, the 
tears of remorse, the consciousness of our own vileness. 

Edward. And it would be vile, and criminal, and a source of remorse, to 
make Inez happy? 

Lorenzo {despairingly}. It ought not to be so—but it would! [Pause.} 
And this it is that tortures me. This is the thought that is driving me mad! 

Inez. No, father, do not say that! Follow the path you have marked out 
for yourself, without thought of me. What does it matter whether I live 
or die? 

Lorenzo. Inez! 

Inez. But do not vacillate — and above all, let no one see that you vacillate; 
let your speech be clear and convincing as it is now; let not anger blind you. 
Be calm, be calm, father; I implore it of you in the name of God. 

Lorenzo. What do you mean by those words? I do not understand you. 

Inez. Do I rightly know myself what I mean? There —I am going. I do 
not wish to pain you. 

Edward {to Lorenzo}. Ah, if you would but listen to your heart; if you 
would but silence the cavilings of your conscience. 

Inez {to Edward}. Leave him in peace — come with me; do not anger him, 
or you will make him hate you. 

Lorenzo. Poor girl! She too struggles, but she too will conquer! [With an 
outburst of pride.} She will show that she is indeed my daughter! 


[Inez and Edward go up the stage; passing the study door, Inez sees the 
keepers and gives a start of horror.| 


Inez. What sinister vision affrights my oe oe No, father, do not enter 
there. 

Edward. Come, come, my Inez! 

Inez {to her father}. No, no, I entreat you! 

Lorenzo [approaching her}. Inez! 

Inez. Those men there — look! 


[Inez stretches out her hand toward the study; Don Lorenzo stands and 
follows her gaze. At this moment the keepers, hearing her cry, show 
themselves between the curtains. | 


Edward {leading Inez away}. At last! ... 
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Lorenzo. Now I am more tranquil! The wound is mortal! I feel it here in 
my heart! I thank thee, merciful God! 


{Dr. Tomas and Dr. Bermudez enter and stop to observe Don Lorenzo.} 


Dr. Tomas. There he is — sitting in the arm-chair. 

Dr. Bermudez. Unfortunate man! 

Lorenzo {rising, aside}. Ah, miserable being! Still cherishing impossible 
hopes. Impossible? And what if they honestly believe that I — [Despair- 
ingly} Ah! If they loved me they would not believe it. [Pause.} Did I not 
hear Inez — the child of my heart—speak of remorse? Why should she 
speak of remorse? [Aloud, with increasing agitation.| They are all wretches! 
They would almost be glad that I should die. But no: I will not die until 
I have fulfilled my duty as an honorable man; until I have put the climax 
to my madness. 

Dr. Tomas {laying his hand on Don Lorenzo’s shoulder}. Lorenzo — 

Lorenzo [ turning, recognizes him and draws back angrily}. He! 

Dr. Tomas. Let me present to you Dr. Bermudez, one of my best friends. 
{ Pause. Don Lorenzo regards both strangely. | 

Dr. Bermudez {to Dr. Tomas, in a low voice}. See the effort he makes to 
control himself; he is vaguely conscious of his condition — there is not a 
doubt left on my mind. ’ 

Lorenzo. One of your best friends — one of your best friends — 

Dr. Bermudez {aside to Dr. Tomas}. The idea is escaping him, and he 
is striving to regain it. 

Lorenzo [ironically]. If he is one of your best friends, then your loyalty is 
a guarantee for his. 

Dr. Bermudez {aside, to Dr. Tomas}. At last he has found the word. But 
notice how unnatural is the tone of his voice. [Aloud.] I have come to be 
a witness, according to what Dr. Tomas tells me, of a very noble action. 

Lorenzo. And of an act of base treachery also. 

Dr. Tomas. Lorenzo! 

Dr. Bermudez [aside, to Dr. Tomas}. Let him go on talking. 

Lorenzo. And of an exemplary punishment. ; 

Dr. Bermudez {aside to Dr. Tomas}. A serious case, my friend, a serious 
case. 

Lorenzo [to Dr. Tomas}. Call everybody: those of the household and 
strangers alike. Let them assemble here, and here await my orders, while I go 
to fulfil my duty yonder. What are you waiting for? 

Dr. Bermudez [aside, to Dr. Tomas}. Let him have his way; call them. 


[Dr. Tomas rings a bell; a servant enters, to whom he speaks in a low voice 
and who then goes out.| 
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Lorenzo. It is the final trial; I could almost feel pity for the traitors. Ah! I 
am sustained by the certainty of my triumph. Be still, my heart. There they 
are — there they are. I do not wish to see them. To treat me thus who loved 
them so dearly! —I do not wish, and yet my eyes turn toward them — seeking 
them — seeking them! 


Lorenzo. Inez! It cannot be! She! no, no. It cannot be! My child! 
[Hurries towards her with outstretched arms. Inez runs to him.} 
Inez. Father! 
{Dr. Bermudez hastens to interpose, and separates them forcibly.} 


Dr. Bermudez. Come, come, Don Lorenzo; you might hurt your daughter 
seriously. 

Lorenzo {seizing him by the arm and shaking him violently}. Wretch! Who 
are you to part me from my child? 

Dr. Tomas. Lorenzo! 

Edward. Don Lorenzo! 

Angela. My God! 


{ The women group themselves instinctively together, Inez in her mother’s arms, 
the duchess beside them. Dr. Tomas and Edward hasten to free Ber- 
mudez from Don Lorenzo’s grasp. } 


Lorenzo [aside, controlling himself}. So! The imbeciles think it is another 
access of madness! Ha, ha, ha! [Laughing with suppressed laughter. All watch 
him. | 

Dr. Bermudez {aside to Dr. Tomas}. It is quite clear. 

Angela {aside}. Oh, my poor Lorenzo! 

Inez {aside}. My poor father! 

Lorenzo {aside}. Now you shall see how my madness will end. Before I 
leave this house, with what pleasure will I turn that doctor out of it. Courage! 
The coming struggle inspires me with new strength. What! Is a man to be 
declared mad because he is resolved to do his duty? Ah, it cannot be! 
Humanity is neither so blind nor ‘so base as that. Enough! I must be calm. 
Treachery has begun its work; then let the punishment begin too. [Aloud.]} 
The hour has come for me to perform a sacred duty, though a most painful 
one. It would be useless to ask you to witness formalities which the law 
requires, but which you would only find irksome. The representative of the 
law awaits me in yonder room; and in obedience to another and a higher law, 
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I am going now to renounce a fortune which is not mine, and a name which 
neither I nor my family can conscientiously bear longer. After this is done 
I will return here, and with my wife, and—and my daughter — and let no 
one seek to dissuade me from my purpose, for it would be in vain —I will 
leave this house which has been for me in the past the abode of love and 
happiness, but which is today the abode of treachery and baseness. Gentle- 
men [to Dr. Tomas and Dr. Bermudez}, lead the way; I beg you to do so. 


[All slowly enter the study. On the threshold Lorenzo casts a last look at 
Inez. } 
Translated for this series by Mary J. Serrano 


FROM ‘THE GREAT GO-BETWEEN ’ 


[In the scenes which are here cited the poison of slander begins to work. 
Don Severo, uttering the anonymous gossip of the world, has implanted in the 
mind of his middle-aged brother Don Julian the first suspicion of the honor 
of his young wife Teodora and the loyalty of his adopted son Ernest. 
Teodora, who has been warned by Mercedes, Don Severo’s wife, overhears 
the accusing words of her brother-in-law, who is talking with her husband in 
an inner apartment; and horror-struck, is about to fly from the room. } 


ULIAN [inside}. Let me go! 
Mercedes {inside}. No, for Heaven’s sake! 
Julian. It is they. I will go! 
Teodora [to Ernest}. Go! go! 
Severo [to Ernest}. You shall give me satisfaction for this! 
Ernest. I will not refuse it. 


[Enter Julian, pale and disordered; wounded and seemingly in a dying con- 
dition, supported by Mercedes. Don Severo stations himself at the right, 
Teodora and Ernest remain in the background. | 


Julian. Together! Where are they going? — Stop them! They shun my 
presence! Traitors! 


[He makes a movement as if to rush toward them, but his strength fails him 
and he totters. | 


Severo [hurrying to his assistance}. No, no. 


Julian. They deceived me — they lied to me! Wretches! [While he is speak- 
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ing, Mercedes and Severo lead him to the armchair on the right.} There — 
look at them — she and Ernest! Why are they together? 

Teodora and Ernest {separating}. No! 

Julian. Why do they not come to me? Teodora! 

Teodora {stretching out her arms, but without advancing}. My Julian! 

Julian. Here, on my heart! [Teodora runs to Julian and throws herself into 
his arms. He presses her convulsively to his breast. Pause.} You see! [To his 
brother.} I know that she deceives me! I press her in my arms —I might kill 
her if I would —and she would deserve it — but I look at her —I look at 
her — and I cannot! 

Teodora. Julian! 

Julian. And he? [Pointing to Ernest.] 

Ernest. Sir! — 

Julian. And I loved him! Be silent and come hither. [Ernest advances.} 
You see she is still mine. [Presses her closer.} 

Teodora. Yours — yours! 

Julian. Do not act a part! Do not lie to me! 

Mercedes. For God’s sake! [Trying to calm him.} 

Severo. Julian! 

Julian {to both}. Peace. Be silent. [To Teodora.} I divined your secret. 
I know that you love him. [Teodora and Ernest try to protest, but he will not 
let them.} Madrid knows it too — all Madrid! 

Ernest. No, father. 

Teodora. No. ; 

Julian. They would still deny it! When it is patent to all! When I feel it 
in every fiber of my being, for the fever that consumes me has illuminated my 
mind with its flame! 

Ernest. All these fancied wrongs are the offspring of a fevered imagination, 
of delirium! Hear me, sir — 

Julian. You will lie to me again! 

Ernest. She is innocent! [Pointing to Teodora.} 

Julian. 1 do not believe you. 

Ernest. By my father’s memory I swear it! 

Julian. You profane his name and his memory by the oath. 

Ernest. By my mother’s last kiss — 

Julian. It is no longer on your brow. 

Ernest. By all you hold most sacred, father, I swear it, I swear it! 

Julian. Let there be no oaths, no deceitful sands, no protests. 

Ernest. Well, then, what do you wish? 

Teodora. What do you wish? 

Julian. Deeds! 

Ernest. What does he desire, Teodora? What would he have us do? 


Teodora. I do not know. What can we do, what can we do, Ernest? 
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Julian [watching them with instinctive distrust}. Ah, would you deceive me 
to my very face? You are laying your plans together, wretches! Do I not 
see it? 

Ernest. These are the imaginings of fever. 

Julian. Fever, yes! The fire of fever has consumed the bandage with which 
you blindfolded me, and at last I see clearly! And now why do you gaze on 
each other? Why, traitors? Why do your eyes shine, Ernest? Speak. Their 
brightness is not the brightness of tears. Come nearer — nearer still. 


[Draws Ernest to him, bends his head, and so forces him to his knees. Don 
Julian thus remains between Teodora, who stands at his side, and Ernest, 
who kneels at his feet. Don Julian passes his hand over Ernest’s eyes. | 


Julian. I was right — It was not with tears! They are dry! 

Ernest. Pardon! — Pardon! 

Julian. You ask my pardon? Then you confess your guilt. 

Ernest. No! 

Julian. Yes! 

Ernest. It is not that! 

Julian. Then look into each other’s eyes before me. 

Severo. Julian! 

Mercedes. Sir! 

Julian [to Teodora and Ernest}. You are afraid, then? You do not love 
each other like brother and sister, then? If you do, prove it! Let your souls rise 
to your eyes and in my presence mingle their reflection there, that so I 
may see, watching them closely, if that brightness is the brightness of light 
or of fire. You too, Teodora—I will have it so. Come — both; nearer 
still! 


[Forces Teodora to kneel before him, draws their faces together, and compels 
them to look at each other.} 


Teodora | freeing herself by a violent effort}. Oh no! 

Ernest [also tries to release himself, but Julian holds him in his grasp}. 
T cannot! 

Julian. You love each other! You love each other! I see it clearly! [To 
Ernest.} Your life! 

Ernest. Yes. 

Julian. Your blood! 

Ernest. All! 

Julian [keeping him on his knees}. Remain there. 

Teodora. Julian! [Restraining him.} 

Julian. Ah, you defend him, you defend him. 
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Teodora. Not for his sake. 

Julian {to Severo}. Silence! Bad friend! bad son! {Holding him at his feet.] 

Ernest. Father! 

Julian. Disloyal! Treacherous! 

Ernest. No, father. 

Julian. Thus do I brand you as a traitor on the cheek — now with my hand, 
soon with my sword! [With a supreme effort he raises himself and strikes 
Ernest on the face.} 

Ernest [rises to his feet with a terrible cry and retreats, covering his face 
with his hands}. Ah! 

Severo. Justice! [Stretching out his hand towards Ernest.| 

Teodora. My God! [Hides her face with her hands and falls into a chair.] 

Mercedes {to Ernest, exculpating Julian}. It was delirium! 


[These four exclamations in rapid succession. A moment of stupor; Julian 
still standing and regarding Ernest, Mercedes and Severo trying to calm 


him.} 


Julian. It was not delirium, it was chastisement, by Heaven! What! Did 
you think your treachery would go unpunished, ingrate! 

Mercedes. Let us go, let us go! 

Severo. Come, Julian. 

Julian, Yes, I am going. 


[Walks with difficulty toward his room, supported by Severo and Mercedes, 
stopping from time to time to look back at Ernest and Teodora.| 


Mercedes. Quick, Severo! 

Julian. Look at them, the traitors! It was justice! Was it not justice? So I 
believe. 

Severo. For God’s sake, Julian! For my sake! 

Julian. You, you alone, of all the world, have loved me truly. [Embraces 
him.} 

Severo. Yes, I alone! 

Julian [stops near the door and looks at them again}. She weeps for him — 
and does not follow me. She does not even look at me; she does not see that I 
am dying — yes, dying! 

Severo. Julian! 

Julian. Wait, wait! [Pauses on the threshold.| Dishonor for dishonor! — 
Farewell, Ernest! 

[Exeunt Julian, Severo, and Mercedes.} 


Translated for this series by Mary J. Serrano 


JOSE MARIA DE PEREDA 


EREDA was born February 7, 1834, at Polanco, a village of northern 
P Spain, near Santander, the capital city of the province of the same 
name, popularly termed also La Montafia, or The Mountain. This is 
the region to which he especially devoted himself in his literary work. He was 
generously named by the younger men of distinguished ability, like Galdos 
and Valdes, as the most original of the contemporary Spanish writers of fic- 
tion, and as the most revolutionary, in the sense of having cast off the conven- 
tional influence of the romantic and classical traditions of the earlier half of 
the century. His influence is a distinct and valuable element in the work of the 
other leaders; and yet, unlike them — owing to the local raciness, the idiomatic 
difficulties of his style — he has been scarcely translated into any other of the 
modern languages, and into English not at all; except in some fugitive short 
stories, rendered for the periodical press by Rollo Ogden. Pereda is properly to 
be named as the pioneer and standard-bearer of the best kind of modern real- 
ism in Spain. ea. 

He was a country gentleman of good descent and liberal means, residing, at 
no great distance from Santander, at the village of Polanco, where his modern 
villa adjoined the casa solar or ancestral homestead of his family, with the 
arms heavily carved above the door in medieval fashion. He never had to 
know the conflict between poverty and literary aspiration, which is so common 
a feature in the history of writers; yet this in no way detracted from the mas- 
culine vigor, the evidence of assiduous labor, and the notable air of conscien- 
tiousness, in his work. In appearance he was of the spare ascetic type we are 
accustomed to associate with the Spanish hidalgo. René Bazin, in an account in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of a visit to him at Polanco, said: “ As he drew 
near, one might have taken him for Cervantes himself.” Galdos spoke of him 
as “the most amiable, the most excellent of men.” He seemingly had in a high 
degree the faculty of inspiring warm personal regard. This is well exemplified 
in two most laudatory essays on two of his books — the one by Galdos, the 
other by Menendez y Pelayo, the eminent critic. Frankly colored as these are 
by friendly admiration, they yet state convincingly the reasons for their opin- 
ions; and these reasons can be accurately verified by whoever will have recourse 
to the text. 

Pereda’s literary work began in 1859 with the publication, in a local jour- 
nal, of the sketches of manners and customs afterwards gathered into a vol- 
ume called ‘ Escenas Montafiesas’ {Scenes in Montafia]. A number of these 
are marked by the triviality of their origin; but several others, like ‘La Leva’ 
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{The Conscription] and ‘ El Fin de Una Raza’ [The Last of His Race], are 
esteemed equal to the best of his later work.‘ La Leva’ is a picture, both touch- 
ing and humorous, of the poor fisherman Tuerto—an Adam Bede of a 
rougher sort — and his drunken wife. The naval conscription finally takes him 
out of his misery, but leaves his children to the mercies of a cold world. The 
second story is in a measure a continuation of the first, showing the return of 
Tuerto to find his children vagrants and outcasts; but it is chiefly devoted to 
Uncle Tremontorio, an old-school tar of a type that has now disappeared. The 
province of Santander is an almost equal combination of the mountains be- 
longing to the Cantabrian chain, and the coasts of the formidable Bay of Bis- 
cay: both are affectionately referred to in the literary phraseology as Can- 
tabria, from the old Roman name of the province. Pereda divides his interest 
impartially between sea and shore; between the life of the farmers in the hilly 
interior and that of the hardy fisherman on the coast; and notably Santander, 
with its tall squalid tenement houses clustering round the park, which is the 
capital and the center of all the enterprises of these latter. This is the domain 
which the author has chosen so exclusively for his own that he scarce wishes 
ever to make any excursion outside it, literary or personal; for he will not even 
live outside it. He was hailed with especial pride by its inhabitants, as the 
vindicator of the Northern race of people, who had had no champion in litera- 
ture from the very earliest times. The grateful inhabitants of Santander paid 
him the compliment of naming a fine street after one of his books, ‘ Sotileza ’ 
{Fine-Spun}, choosing for the purpose the site at which a principal part of the 
action of the book took place; and also presented him a large painting, show- 
ing a scene from the book; while Torrelavega, the small town nearest his 
village, presented him with a piece of plate. Though literature may not bring 
very large money returns in a country with comparatively so few readers as 
Spain, it receives many places and preferments, and graceful honors of this 
kind. In like manner Zorrilla, the poet, was publicly crowned with a crown 
made of gold from the sands of the Darro at Granada. 

Pereda’s first novel, ‘Los Hombres de Pro’ [Respectable Folks}, was com- 
pleted in 1874. It describes the rise in the world of Simon Cerojo, who kept 
a little cross-roads grocery. It is a story of character, the elements of which 
might be found in almost any country. He finds that the men who “ give life 
and character to communities in our day are not richer, wiser, of better origin, 
nor even much stronger in their spelling, than himself.” He is elected to the 
Congress, makes a foolish speech, sees his pretty daughter Julieta elope with a 
young adventurer of a journalist, is tricked out of the greater part of his 
fortune, and drops back again, disillusioned, to the lower level. This episode 
of the glib journalist, the humors of Don Simon’s canvas, the rude mountain 
hidalgo in his isolation, the dialogue of the children teasing the unpopular 
Julieta, are some of the more pleasing passages of a book everywhere graphic 
and entertaining. ‘Don Gonzalo Gonzalez de la Gonzalera’ [Mr. Gonzalo 
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Gonzalez of Gonzalez-town} (1878), is a continuation of the above, in the 
sense that politics is a strong element of interest in both, and the abuses of pop- 
ular suffrage, parliamentary misrule, and other modern social tendencies are 
vividly and amusingly satirized in both. Don Gonzalo is one of those persons, 
returned after acquiring a small fortune in the Spanish colonies, who are 
called Indianos. Very little good is usually said of them. This one, besides being 
vulgar, is base at heart; and does much mischief. He is refused by the re- 
fined daughter of the impoverished hidalgo, whom he had aspired to marry, 
and is left severely alone in the vulgarly pretentious house he built to dazzle 
the community with. But the worst part of his deserts is meted out to him by 
an incorrigible shrew; for such is the wife he finally marries. Free and progres- 
sive as he was in literature, Pereda was singularly conservative, or frankly re- 
actionary, both in his books and out of them, in all that relates to government 
and modern conditions. He favored the absolute form of monarchy; and he 
has even sat as a Carlist deputy in the Cortes. Galdos said of him in friendly 
mockery that he would support even the restoration of Philip II in Spain. 
He recalls one of those, on our own side of the water, who would still see 
only the better side of slavery, and sigh over the disappearance of that genial, 
charming system. It is a striking contrast between practice and theory; it 
testifies to the literary conscience of the writer, and may fairly be considered, 
too, as a heightening touch to his originality, in a time when nearly all the 
world was of an opposite way of thinking. 

The titles of his books give a clue to their vigorous and homely character as, 
for example, ‘De Tal Palo Tal Astilla’? [A Chip of the Old Block} (1879), 
“El Sabor de la Tierruca’ [Redolent of the Soil} (1881), ‘Pedro Sanchez’ 
(1883), ‘Sotileza’ [Fine Spun} (1884), ‘La Montalvez’ (1887), ‘La Pu- 
chera’ [The Family Board} and ‘El Buey Suelto’? [The Unruly Steer} 
(1888) , ‘ Al Primer Vuelo’ [The First Flight from the Nest} (1890) , ‘ Nubes 
de Estio’ [Summer Clouds} (1890), ‘Pefias Arriba’ [The Upper Peaks] 
(1894). There also appeared three other volumes of miscellanies, in the style 
of the ‘Scenes in Montafia’: namely, ‘ Tipos y Paisajes’ [Typical Figures and 
Landscapes} (1870), ‘Bocetos al Temple’ [Sketches in Distemper] (1873), 
and ‘Esbozos y Rasgunos’ [Scrawls and Scratches] (1880). 

*Sotileza’ is particularly the idyl of the sea; ‘El Sabor de la Tierruca’ 
that of the rustic folk of the shore; others again, like ‘La Puchera,’ are am- 
phibious, dealing in an almost equal measure with both. Around the central 
figure of the fisher-girl in the first, and the young village squire in the second, 
are grouped a multitude of very real and living types; and yet, owing to a 
certain rhythmic, poetic feeling in the treatment, there is something of the 
eclogue about them —a quality that recalls Theocritus, ‘Evangeline,’ and 
Mistral’s ‘Miréio.” ‘Tal Palo Tal Astilla’ has something of the religious 
problem, like Galdos’ ‘ Gloria,’ and is less realistic than the others. ‘ El Buey 
Suelto’ defends the institution of marriage and the family against certain 
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dangerous subversive tendencies. ‘ Pedro Sanchez,’ again, deals with political 
evils, in a tone of serene melancholy, which, however, is pessimistic rather about 
institutions than human nature itself, In ‘ La Montalvez,’ for once, he abandons 
his mountain province, and treats with his usual ability — for he touches 
nothing that he does not adorn — of the society at Madrid; though society not 
of a pleasing cast. 

Pereda’s style is a treasury of forcible, idiomatic language; he is a master of 
dialogue, and excels in representing the racy talk of the lower orders of people. 
He took a long step toward realizing the ideal of so many writers of our 
own day — that of uniting the language of daily life with that of literary 
expression. He is genuinely humorous; and this humor, a legitimate con- 
tinuation of the tradition of humor so long established in Spain, makes him 
everywhere entertaining, and keeps him, in spite of his idealizing proclivities, 
both from imposing upon us unreal Arcadias and from sinking into any hope- 
less depression of spirits. The last ten years of his life were saddened by the 
tragic death of his son and by the national disasters in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. He died on March 2, 1906. 

; WituiaM Henry BisHop 


TUERTO’S FAMILY LIFE 
From ‘La Leva’ 


EFORE going any further, the reader should be informed that there 

existed from time immemorial, between the seagoing folk of High 

Street [the street along the heights} and those by the water-side, an 
inextinguishable feud. 

Each quarter forms a separate fishing corporation, or guild; and the two 
have not been willing even to adopt the same patron saint. The High Street 
folks, or the Upper Guild, chose Saint Peter, while those on Beach Street, or 
the Lower Guild, commend themselves to the holy martyrs Emeterius and Cela- 
donius; and to those illustrious saintships — said to have miraculously come 
to port in a bark made of stone — they have built, at their own expense, a very 
pretty chapel, in the Miranda quarter, overlooking a wide expanse of ocean. 
So now we continue. 

Tuerto [“ Cross-Eyes ”} enters his house. He tosses off his sou’-wester or 
serviceable tarpaulin hat, throws down upon an old chest his duck waterproof, 
which he had carried on his shoulder, and hangs up on a nail a basket with 
an oilskin covering, and full of fishing-tackle. His wife dishes up in an old 
broken pan a mess of beans and cabbage, badly cooked and worse seasoned, 
sets it on the chest, and puts alongside it a big piece of coarse brown bread. 
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Tuerto, without letting fall a word, waits till his infants have got around the 
board also, and then begins to eat the mess with a pewter spoon. His wife 
and children accompany him, taking turns with another spoon, of wood. The 
beans and cabbage are finished. Tuerto has the air of expecting something 
next, which does not come; he looks at the dish, then into the bottom of the 
empty stew-pan, then finally at his wife. The woman turns pale. 

“ Where is the meat? ” he at length inquires, with the chronic hoarse voice 


of the fisherman. 
“ The meat? ” stammered his wife. “ As the butcher’s shop was closed when 


I went to get it, I did not bring any.” 

* That’s a lie. I gave you the two reals and a half to buy it yesterday noon, 
and the butcher’s doesn’t close till four. What have you done with the 
money? ” 

“ The money? — the money? — It’s in my pocket.” 

“ You thieving jade, if you’ve been drinking again, I swear I’ll let daylight 
through you,” roared the enraged Tuerto, on observing the continually in- 
creasing confusion of his wife. “Let me see that money, and be quick about 
ite say. 

The woman pulled forth tremblingly a few small coins from her pocket, 
and held them out to her husband, without fully opening her hand. 

“Tt’s only eight coppers you’ve got there, and I gave you twenty-one. 
Where’s the rest? ” 

“T must have lost —have lost them. I had twenty-one this morning.” 

“Don’t tell me such a thing as that: the two reals I gave you were in silver.” 

“Yes, but I changed them at the market.” 

“What has your mother done this morning? ” quickly demands Tuerto, 
clutching his eldest child by the arm. 

The child trembles in affright, looks alternately at father and mother, and 
remains silent. 

* Speak out, I say.” 

“Mother will go and beat me if I do,” replied the poor little brat, sniveling. 

“ And if you don’t answer me, I’ll give you a crack that will spoil your face.” 

The boy, who knows by hard experience that his father never deals in vain 
threats, now, despite the signals his mother makes him to keep still, shuts 
his eyes, and speaking as rapidly as if he feared the words would burn his 
mouth, says: 

“Mother brought home a pint of brandy this morning, and has the bottle 
hidden in the straw mattress.” 

Tuerto no sooner hears these words than he fells his culprit spouse to the 
floor with a resounding whack, rushes to the bed, rummages amid the con- 
tents of the poor mattress, pulls out from it a small bottle which contains the 
remainder of the contraband liquor, and returning with it towards his wife, 
hurls it at her head at the moment when she is just getting up from the floor. 
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It knocks her down anew, and the children are sprinkled with the flying spirits. 
The wretched woman, sorely hurt, laments and groans; the frightened 
children weep; and the irate mariner sallies forth to the balcony, cursing his 
wife and the day that he was ever born. 

Uncle Tremontorio, who arrived from the sea at the same time with his 
mates Bolina [Billy Bowline}] and Tuerto, had been in his balcony knitting 
away at his fishing-nets (his customary occupation when at home) from the 
beginning of the dispute between his neighbors. From time to time he would 
take a bite out of a hunk of bread, and another of dried codfish, the provision 
that constituted his usual dinner. Though he is perfectly well posted about 
what has just taken place [across the narrow street], it is not his way to mix 
himself ap in what does not concern him. But the furious husband, who needs 
an outlet for venomous rage that still half chokes him, calls up his neighbor, 
and the pair shout from one balcony to the other the following dialogue: 

“Uncle Tremontorio, I can’t stand this devil of a woman any longer. One 
of these days you'll hear of some desperate deed on my part; I suppose that’s 
the way it will all end.” 

“TI have told you that it was your own fault, from the beginning. She 
tacked your way a little, and you let go your whole cable and thought your 
voyage was over.” 

“What could I do? I thought then she was one of heaven’s own saints.” 

“What could you do? Do? Why, what I’ve always told you: haul her taut, 
and make fast with a double turn. Rough wind astern? all right, ahead you 

0. 
“But there’s not a bone in her body I haven’t already tinkered at with a 
cudgel, as you might mend the ribs of a boat.” 

© You waited till the wood was rotten, my friend.” 

* As God is my witness she’s the worst villain unhung. What is going to be- 
come of those poor brats of mine when I am taken away from them? For the 
devil will never take that woman: he has no place to put her. Last week I 
handed her twenty-four reals to dress the children with. Have you laid eyes 
on that money? Well, neither have I. The drunkard spent them for drink. I 
gave her a walloping that left her for dead, and yet what does she do? Three 
days after that she sells a sheet from our bed for a quart of rum. Yesterday I 
gave her twenty-one cents for meat, and she drank them also. And with all this 
the young ones are naked, I haven’t a shirt to my back, and I never dare think 
of treating myself to an honest glass of wine of a féte-day.” 

Why don’t you get an exorcism said over her? Maybe she’s bewitched by 
evil spirits, and that’s the cause of it.” 

“[’ye spent a small fortune in those very tomfooleries, Tremontorio. I 
took her to more than three leagues from here, to get a parson that they said 
had the gift of such things, to chuck the gospels at her. Well, he did; then he 


gave me a little card he had said a prayer over, and a sprig of rue, sewed it 
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all up in a bag, hung it round her neck, charged me nearly four dollars for it, 
and that was all the good it did —not the first blessed thing. The very next 
day she had a jag on worse than ever, and wanted to paint the town red. I’ve 
given her brandy with gunpowder in it —a thing, they say, that creates a dis- 
taste for liquor — but that beast, did it affect her that way? Not much! she 
seemed to like the drink after that better than ever. I’ve laid out a treasure 
in candles alone, setting them up before the Holy Martyrs, to see if they’d rid 
her of the vice; and it was just the same as if I had not spent a farthing. I 
swear to you, I don’t know what to do, Uncle Tremontorio, unless it is to kill 
her: there are no bounds to this vice of hers. Just tell me what you say of 
this: When I gave her the brandy with powder in it, she was taken with such 
a colic I thought she’d burst. I had heard that flannels soaked in spirits, applied 
good.and hot, was a cure for that sort of pains in the stomach; so I heated up 
about half a pint of liquor in a saucepan. When it was blazing hot, I took it 
over to the bedside, where the thief of the world was writhing about in con- 
tortions. I had to leave the saucepan with her a minute while I went to the 
chest to get out some rags; I turned around, and, man, what do you think I 
saw? she was just swallowing down the last drops of the spirits from the 
saucepan, almost ablaze as it was. Man, man, was there ever a worse curse of 
God? ” 

“Well, friend — in regard to: that — ahem! what can I say to you? When 
a woman chooses to take the crooked path, like yours, give her the stick, and 
plenty of it. If with that she doesn’t mend her ways and float off in good style, 
then either sink her to the bottom, once for all, or string yourself up to a 
yard-arm.” 

“T’ve told you already — what’s the matter with you? — that I’ve covered 
every inch of her body with the welts of a stick, and I’ve decorated her face 
all over with bruises till there’s hardly room: for another.” 

“Then go hang yourself, and leave me in peace to finish these meshes. And 
you may as well know that the reason I never married is to keep out of the 
devil’s own scrape that you are in.” 


CLETO’S PROPOSAL TO SOTILEZA 


From ‘ Sotileza ’ 


_[Sotileza is a poor waif, adopted by a worthy family, and has turned out 
to be a charming and admirable character. The name is derived from a very 
fine, strong cord, used in the apparatus of the fishermen. Cleto belongs to 
a family of sardine-sellers, the terror and scandal of the street; but he him- 
self aspires to higher things. } 
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light of the candle which she had just set in its socket on the wall. Cleto, 

now in her presence, actually felt the tremendous difficulty which he 
had trusted to conjure away by his boldness and resolution. The gift of speech 
— the confounded gift of gab, that was always denied him — was lacking to 
him at this moment more than ever. 

“I was passing by,” he began to stammer, trembling with his diffidence, 
“I — happened to be passing along this way, and so — er —as I was passing 
this way, I says to myself, says I, ‘I’ll just stop into the shop a minute.’ So 
that’s the way I happened to come — My! but that’s a good skirt you’re sewing 
there, Sotileza. Yours, is it? ” 

Sotileza told him it was not; and out of politeness, asked him to sit down. 

Cleto took a seat a good distance away from her; then, looking and looking 
at her a long while, as if he were trying to intoxicate himself through the 
medium of his eyesight to a sufficient extent to break the trammels that held 
his tongue, he at length succeeded in saying: 

“ Sotileza, once you sewed on a button for me. Do you recollect about it? ” 

“T’m afraid too many other things have happened since,” she returned smil- 
ingly, without looking up from her work. 

“ Well, for me, it’s the same thing as if it took place yesterday.” 

“Well, what of it, supposing it was so? ” 

“ Why — er — why, you see, after that button — It was like a jewel to me; 
and I’ve got it yet, right here on the waistband of these breeches. Look at it; 
do you see it? After that button, I kept coming back and coming back to this 
house, for there’s no staying in mine; and by gracious! well, you know that, 
Sotileza, that isn’t what you might call a habitation at all, nor are those female 
kin of mine women like other women, nor is that man there a man. Well, then, 
I had never known anything better than that kind of folks, and for want of 
knowing better, I gave you a slap in the face one day; you remember about 
that. Holy jinks! if you only knew how sorry I’ve been for that slap, ever 
since.” 

Sotileza began to be overcome with astonishment at the discourse she was 
listening to; for never had anything even remotely like to this proceeded from 
Cleto’s lips. She fixed her eyes with interest upon his; but the effect of this 
was, that she cut short not only the poor fellow’s words but the very breath 
of his body. 

“But why are you saying these things to me now? ” she demanded. 

“ Because I’ve got to, Sotileza,” Cleto plucked up heart to respond; “ that’s 
the reason — and because nobody else would be willing to come to you and 
say them for me. I hope it’s no offense. Now, see here, Sotileza, just see what’s 
happening to me. I did not know till lately, myself, what was the matter with 
me; and I let them go on — that kind of griping feeling in my insides and that 


G sor continued her sewing on the garment of Pachuca, by the 
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dizzy feeling in my head, that got hold of me when I came in here. And you 
kept on growing up and getting prettier every day: heavens, what new rail 
you kept whipping on nearly every time I saw you! No offense in looking on at 
it, was there? at least I hope not; and no more was there, either, in warming 
up my heart with a glimpse of this shop now and then. Over there in our 
tenement there was nothing of the kind, by a long chalk: filth and brutishness, 
the good name of every person they spoke of pitched head first out of the 
balcony, not a scrap of decency about anything they did. By thunder! it’s 
enough to give a fellow a bad temper, even if he was born with one like sugar. 
That’s the way I came to give you that slap, Sotileza; if it wasn’t, I would tell 
you so, honestly. Why, if anyone was to say to me, right here and now, “ Cleto, 
you go and jump off the ramparts for Sotileza,’ I would do it, Sotileza, if it 
could be of the slightest service to you, even if I got nothing out of it but my 
broken neck. I never had any of this kind of feeling before. Here you have a 
full account of it without asking for it — and without offense, I hope. You 
see how it was; it wasn’t my fault. I liked those feelings too, in spite of the 
pain —I liked them immensely; they made my disposition of the purest honey, 
as if I had never had any other. I was filled up, filled full with them, till it 
seemed as if my body wouldn’t hold any more. . . . And then — er, while all 
that was going on that I was telling you just now, I got to getting fonder and 
fonder of you every day, and I got to having more and more respect for you; 
and I tried harder every day to see if I couldn’t read your wishes in your eyes, 
so that I could go and serve you somehow without your having to tell me. 

* And so all that was going on month in and month out, and year after 
year; I was slowly foundering, and there was no way of getting afloat again. 
For you see, Sotileza, it’s one thing for a man to be chock full of feelings 
like this, and another thing for him to speak up and tell his girl about them, 
if he’s tongue-tied like me and can’t put two words together. It knocks me 
all out when I think what you are, and then what I am — the very mud of 
the gutter, in comparison. Well, I just couldn’t hold it all in any longer, and 
I went to some folks that understand how to talk about this kind of thing, to 
get them to come and see you for me. But what do you think? they wouldn’t 
do it. There’s a nice charitable lot of parties, isn’t it, to lend a hand when a man 
was in such sore straits as I was? You are attending, aren’t you, Sotileza, to 
all this I’m telling you? Well, the upshot of it was, that since nobody would 
come and speak to you for me, I had to come and speak to you, myself, and — 
and — now I’m doing it.” 

It was no news to Sotileza that Cleto was in love with her; for she had 
read it clearly in all his looks and actions for some time past. She was not sur- 
prised, therefore, at his avowal; but she was surprised, and not a little, that 
he should have mustered the courage to make it. Looking at him with her 
serene gaze, she said to him: 

“ Of course there’s no offense in what you say to me, Cleto; but in the name 
of all the saints, what possesses you to make you say it to me just now?” 
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“My stars! what always possesses people to tell such things? So they can 
be known.” 

“Well, I know them, Cleto, I know them: now are you satisfied? ” 

“ Hum — er — why, no, not altogether. That is not enough, Sotileza.” 

“And what do you wish more? ” 

“What do I wish more? Gracious goodness! I wish to be a man like 
another; I want to live a different kind of life from what I’ve been living: 
you yourself have been the light that has shown me what another kind of life 
could be. I want to live the way life goes on in this little shop of yours; I am 
dying to work for you, and to be neat and clean and decent-spoken, like you. 
I would kiss the ground you walk on, and try and get you the very mermaids 
from the sea, whom no one has ever set eyes on, if you wanted them. Is it 
too little that I offer? ” 

He was veritably transfigured at this moment; and Sotileza could not but 
marvel at the change. 

“T have never seen you so lively and so talkative as today,” was her answer. 

“The mounting wave has burst,” he rejoined, getting bolder still; ‘and 
I myself believe I am not what I was before. I’ve set myself down sometimes 
for a regular idiot; but by the living gracious! I swear I am so no longer, with 
this that is going on inside of me, and that makes me talk in spite of myself. 
If you can work such a miracle as this without even knowing it, what miracles 
could you not work with me when you really put your mind on it? Now just 
look at me, Sotileza: I’ve got no vices; I never was afraid of work; I haven’t 
a grudge against a person in the world; I am accustomed to do with little; and 
picking out the very best I’ve had in my life, it has never been anything but 
pain and trouble. Seeing here, about you, something so entirely different, 
you know what a value I set on it — and whose fault it is that I do. There’s 
a man needed in this house. Are you taking in what I am telling you, 
Sotileza? ” 

Sotileza was giving heed to it only too well. For that very reason she replied 
with a certain curtness: 

“Yes, I am; but what of it?” 

* Again? Confound it! you make me that answer again,” cried Cleto angrily. 
“Or is this your way of saying no, without saying it directly? ” 

* Come, Cleto,” said Sotileza coldly, “I am not under obligations to answer 
all the questions you choose to put me on such particulars, or any others. I 
live quietly*here in my house without speaking ill of anybody. I have none 
but the kindest wishes towards you, and I know your value full well; never- 
theless I have my own way of thinking and feeling, and I wish to make no 
change in my life at present.” 

* What have you said, Sotileza? ” exclaimed Cleto in dismay. “Oh, this 
is boring a big auget-hole into the hull. I am wrecked, I am lost.” 

“Don’t put it in that way; it is not so bad as that. But suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that if, instead of the no, Cleto, which you dread to hear, 
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I should say the yes you ask of me, how would you be the gainer by that? You 
have to steal into this house, carefully hiding your movements from your 
family over in yours, even if you come here but for an instant, just to pass the 
time of day. If such is the case now, what would it be if —if the plan you 
ate so anxious for came to pass? ” : 

© You've hit it, Sotileza: that’s just what the other folks told me. But is 
there any sense and right in such a state of things? I didn’t choose the family 
that I belong to.” 

Who are the other folks that told you the same thing that I have? ” now 
inquired Sotileza quickly, ignoring the woe-begone lamentations of the poor 
young fellow. 

“Father Polinar, in the first place ” [the parish schoolmaster}. 

* Father Polinar? And who next? ” 

*Don Andres” [a young man of the upper class, in love with Sotileza 
himself}. 

* And you went to — to that person, with this pretty tale? What did he say 
to you, pray?” 

“He abused me like a pickpocket. He left me for dead, as you might say, 
when he got through with me.” 

“Well, you see then. When was this? ” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“You deserved all you got. Why do you go to anyone with that nonsense? ” 

“Great heavens! don’t I keep telling you? My liking for you choked me; 
I lacked courage to tell you, and I looked around for some one else to do it 
for me. I shall not look any further, now that I have got the trick of speaking 
up for myself. But this is not to the point, Sotileza.” 

“What is the point? ” 

“Why, that because my folks across the way are a bad lot, I should have 
to get the mitten from the only girl I ever loved.” 

“T haven’t given you the mitten, have I? ” 

“ Of course it amounts to that, if you shut your door against me on account 
of my family over there.” 

“T did not even say I was going to do that; I merely put you the case as a 
supposition: now do you understand?” 

“Tm afraid I do — born to bad luck that I am. But tell me clearly, for 
that is what I came today to find out. Don’t be afraid to speak up and say 
the worst.” a 

“T beg of you not to make me speak.” 

“No, it will be better to speak than keep silent. See here, Sotileza — for 
this is the kind of a person I am: come now, do you think me of too little 
account? Then tell me how you would like me to be, and I shall be only too 
glad to become that, cost what it may. Is there some one else who has got the 
inside track with you? Is that the reason? I tell you I would be a dozen times 
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as good a man as he, no matter who he is, if you would take an interest 
in me.” . 

“'There’s a nice piece of conceit, I must say.” 

“My very life is bound up in this matter, Sotileza: would I dare to talk 
so, otherwise? Oh, I beseech you — The whole thing is to have a little kindness 
for me in your heart, and all the rest will follow as if upon wheels. You will 
only have to say to me, ‘ You’ve got to do this or do that, or go here or go 
there,’ and I will jump and do it on the instant. I shall not disturb you the 
least bit; a mere corner of the house will do for me, and the farthest corner 
at that, even if it be worse than the one I have now. I will eat the scraps you 
leave over, of what I gain for you with my hardest daily toil, so that you may 
live at leisure like a lady. I can live on just nothing at all, Sotileza; for as sure 
as God is in heaven, what makes me fatter than anything is to have a little 
order, a grain of human kindness, a scrap or two of jolly good-nature, in the 
house. By the powers, how I should enjoy that kind of thing! So now you see 
what I beg of you, what I beseech of you. And you won’t be offended, will 
you? And you will say yes, Sotileza? I know you will; for one cannot be 
allowed to beg in this way for what is impossible.” 

The desperate energy of the poor youth only caused Sotileza to smile. He 
persisted, but in vain, in trying to draw out a definite answer from her. His 
obstinacy in the end annoyed her; and she showed it. Then Cleto, scowling 
with his disappointment and wretchedness, said: 

** Will you even admit to me that what I have said to you does not merely 
go in at one ear and out at the other?” 

“And you, animal, what difference does it make to you?” snapped out 
Sotileza, in a nettled, offensive manner that froze the very blood in his veins. 
* Who and what are you, anyway, to bring me to book in this way? ” 

* Nothing, nothing; the very dust. under your feet,” he answered with abject 
humility, conscious too late of the rudeness and lack of tact he had been guilty 
of. “ The trouble I am in blinded me, and I spoke without thinking. Don’t 
be put out with me: it was only that; I swear ¢o you by all —” 

“Leave me in peace.” 

“Yes, but promise not to lay up a dislike against me,” pleaded Cleto. 

® Get out of here, get away from here, for I can hardly endure the sight 
of you.” 

® Oh, what an unlucky wretch am I,” he groaned. “ And will you never 
pardon me?” 

No, unless you leave here instantly.” 

“Don’t be too hard with me: I’m going; I’m gone.” 

And with this, Cleto, heavy and woe-begone, sallied forth from the little 
shop, whence he had more than half believed in advance he should sally forth 


triumphant and joyful. 
Translated by William Henry Bishop 


BENITO PEREZ GALDOS 


ENITO PEREZ GALDOS was born May ‘10, 1845, and died in 
B 1920. Las Palmas, his birthplace, capital of the Grand Canary, is a 
well-built little town of about eighteen thousand people, and the island 
is the most fertile of the group. In climate and situation the islands belong 
rather to Africa than Europe. The people are considered descendants of the 
Gothic inhabitants of Spain, who sought refuge there from the Saracen in- 
vasion. Their existence was all but lost to sight for some centuries, and they 
were only brought under European sway about the time of the discovery 
of America. These Fortunate Islands, the somewhat unusual scene where 
Galdos was born and passed his youth, would seem to offer a fresh literary 
field, yet no word of description or reminiscence concerning them appears in 
any of his books. This is perhaps part of the policy of reserve that induced 
him to deny, even by implication, any biographical details concerning himself 
—a reserve so marked as to have been generally noted as an eccentricity. 
Leopoldo Alas, his biographer, in the ‘ Celebridades Espafiolas Contempor- 
aneas,’ assures us that it was only with the greatest difficulty he drew from him 
the bare admission that he was born in the Canary Islands. He made his studies 
there in the State College, and came to Madrid at the age of eighteen to study 
law. He had no great liking for it, and did not follow it further, unless as it 
became a step for entrance into political life, for he acted as a deputy in the 
National Cortes, for Porto Rico. He did not acquire skill in forensic eloquence; 
his biographer states that he could not put four words together in public, nor 
in private either. A reticent man, he was forced to write in order to find 
expression. 

He wrote his first book in 1867 and 1868, but it was not published till 1871. 
In the mean time the revolution of 1868 took place, which enlarged the 
boundaries of freedom in literature as in many other directions; and Galdos 
at Barcelona had some small part in it. The book was ‘La Fontana de Oro’ 
[The Fount of Gold}. It treats of the aspirations of the “ardent youth ” of 
1820, who rebelled against the reactionary policy brought in by Fernando 
VII after the expulsion of the French from the country; and in the student 
hero Lazaro he perhaps displays his own ideas at the period. Violent political 
clubs were formed, on the model of the Jacobin Clubs of the French Revo- 
lution, and it is from the name of a café that was the meeting-place of the 
most famous of these clubs that the name of the story is derived. His next 
book was ‘El Audaz’ [The Fearless] (1872). The period is the same. The 
hero is an utterly fearless young radical, who has been driven to revolt through 
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wrongs done his family by the Count de Cerezuelo. By a peculiar hazard, 
though far below her in social station, he meets the daughter of the count, 
a very proud and disdainful beauty. It is Her caprice to fall in love with him, 
and she remains true to him to the end, when he dies in a street tumult, having 
first gone mad with his superheated enthusiasm. These early books were con- 
ceived upon conventional romantic lines, and hardly gave promise of their 
author’s fame. They contain, however, passages of strong character-drawing, 
like that of the Porrefios, three ancient spinster sisters of a fallen patrician 
house in ‘ El Audaz,’ which are equal to his later work. 

Galdos next entered upon an extensive enterprise which soon began to give 
him both reputation and profit. This was the writing of a score of historical 
romances, after the model of those of Erckmann-Chatrian, called ‘ Episodios 
Nacionales’ [National Episodes}. They are divided into two series, the first 
beginning with ‘ Trafalgar’ (1873), the second with ‘El Equipaje del Rey 
Jose’ [King Joseph’s Baggage} (1875). They deal with the two modern 
periods comprising the deliverance of the country from the usurpation of the 
French, and the more obscure struggles against Fernando VII, who sought to 
reduce the country under thé same absolutist rule that had prevailed before the 
ideas of the French Revolution liberalized the whole of Europe. The history 
in these romances is intermingled with personal interests and adventures, to 
give it an air of informality; and though each is complete in itself, some 
knowledge of Spanish history is desirable as an aid to understanding them. 
They are considerably interlinked among themselves, the same characters 
appearing more or less in successive volumes. The hero of the first series is 
one Gabriel, who narrates them all in the first person. He is a poor boy who 
becomes servant to a family near Cadiz. He accompanies his master on board 
the huge Santisima Trinidad, the largest ship of her age, and is able to describe 
in detail the action of Trafalgar, the description being the more interesting 
for us as coming from the Spanish point of view. In ‘La Corte de Carlos IV’ 
[ The Court of Charles IV] (1873), we find him page to a leading actress, and 
an eye-witness to the degeneracy of that monarch and his favorite Godoy, 
which resulted in the seizure of the country by Napoleon for his brother 
Joseph. In ‘La Batalla de los Arapiles’ (1875), translated by Rollo Ogden 
as ‘ The Battle of Salamanca,’ the last of the series, the same Gabriel is a 
major, and performs an important commission for Wellington. He has risen 
to this level step by step, and on the way has had as many adventures as one of 
Dumas’ guardsmen, and has carried them off as gallantly. In the second series 
of ‘ Episodios,’ Salvador Monsalud is the principal character. He is a young 
fellow who is led by dire want — and also by sharing the liberalized French 
view of the decadence and worthlessness of the Spanish form of rule —to take 
service in the bodyguard of Joseph Bonaparte. A chapter full of strength 
and pathos, in ‘King Joseph’s Baggage,’ shows him disowned by his mother 
and cast off by his village sweetheart on account of such service, both of them 
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frantic with a spirit of independence like that which animated the Maid of 
Saragossa. A feature of this book that gives it originality is that the action 
turns not upon the usual principal features of battle, but upon the fate of the 
rich baggage train of booty with which Joseph Bonaparte had hoped to escape 
to France after his brief, disastrous reign. 

The ‘Episodios ’ have had an extensive influence, and have been imitated, 
under a like title, in the Spanish Americas. These books are a great advance 
upon the two earlier novels; from the first they showed literary workmanship 
of a high order: they possess ingenuity of plot, sufficient probability, and 
graphic power of description, movement, and conversation. In the latter 
respects, indeed, they surpass some of the author’s later works that make 
more serious pretensions. 

The wider and more definitely literary reputation of Perez Galdos rests 
upon more than a score of other works, in addition to the above. These are 
distinctly novels, as contrasted with romances; and they treat of contemporary 
life, in a method that aims to be conscientiously observant and impartial. It is 
often said, without much reflection, that we see enough of the things close 
about us, and need our literary recreation in the remote and strange. But it must 
be recalled that we see those things without the eyes of genius, and he is a true 
benefactor who poetizes and dignifies life in making evident that all of life is 
vivid with interest, even that part of it nearest to us, which without such 
illumination we may have thought devoid of it. The words in which the 
ostensible narrator of ‘Lo Prohibido’ [Forbidden Fruit} (1885) explains the 
purpose of his journal may well enough be taken to exhibit the method of 
Galdos. It was to set down “my prosaic adventures, events that in no way 
differ from those that fill and make up the lives of other men. I aspire to no 
further effects than such as the sincere and unaffected presentation of the 
truth may produce; and I have no design upon the reader’s emotions by means 
of calculated surprises, frights, or conjuret’s tricks, through which things look 
one way for a time and then turn out in a manner diametrically opposite.” 

Even in his new departure, Galdos did not at once enter upon his final 
manner. ‘Dofia Perfecta’ (1876), ‘Gloria’ (1876), and ‘The Family of 
Leon Roch’ (1878) are quite distinctly didactic, or “novels with a pur- 
pose ”; while ‘Marianela’ (1878) is somewhat cloyingly sentimental, a prose 
poem after the manner of Ouida. In spite of all this, however, ‘ Dofia Perfecta ’ 
has been pronounced by many his best work. It is the one that has obtained 
greatest celebrity abroad, and it is the one, all things considered, likely to be the 
most satisfactory example of his work to the English reader. ‘La Desheredada’ 
[The Disowned} (1881) marks the transition to his final period, and he 
has put it upon record that with this book the real difficulties of his vocation 
began. It is a poignantly affecting story of a poor girl who was brought up, by 
a parent half knave and half insane, to believe that she was not his daughter 
but that of a noble house. After his death she undertakes in all good faith to 
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prosecute her claim, and is thrown into prison as an impostor. Her heart 
is broken by the disillusionment; she cannot adjust herself to life again with- 
out the sweetness of that beguiling belief, and so, in the end, not having the 
boldness to die, she throws herself upon the street, a social outcast. 

“El Amigo Manso’ [Friend Mildman] (1882) is an extended piece of 
character-drawing, self-told, and gently humorous. It gives an account of a col- 
lege instructor, very benevolent, very methodical and prudent, and a trifle con- 
ceited and patronizing, who is in love with a pretty governess. By the time 
he has settled all his judicious pros and cons, the pretty governess, who really 
cared nothing about him, is engaged to a suitor of a more dashing sort. The 
scenes of ‘ Tormento,’ ‘La de Bringas’ [That Mrs. de Bringas} (1884), and 
*“Miau’ are laid chiefly among the class of minor office-holders, with whose 
manners the author shows an exhaustive familiarity, and each has its peculiar 
tragic situation in itself. ‘Realidad’ [Reality} (1890), written once in the 
form of a novel, and again as a drama, treats of the subject of a wife’s in- 
fidelity, as it might pass in real life, instead of in the conventional and 
hackneyed way. Its title seems to propose to adhere even closer to the exact 
truth than do the others. There come to mind, in its suppressed passion and 
its calm, intellectual, and bitter philosophy, suggestions both of Ibsen and 
Sudermann. The banker Orozco, a noble and reserved nature, does not slay 
his wife, does not banish her from him, does not even reproach her. 
Augusta, on her side, wonders if his mind is not giving way. This bitter com- 
mentary on life is as near as her smaller mind can approach to a comprehension 
of his magnanimous conduct. The same Augusta, earlier, has said in con- 
versation, “ Real life is the greatest of all inventors; the only one who is ever 
ready, fresh, and inexhaustible in resource.” In these books, however serious, 
the purpose does not obtrude to the detriment of art; the reader is left 
free to draw his own conclusions, as from events in actual life; the author 
ostensibly is neither for nor against, and yet he leaves us in no doubt as to 
his decision, always a moral and stimulating one. 

Galdos is a writer of people and things. His interest is in the lives and 
souls of men and women, his skill is in the analysis of their reactions upon 
each other, and of circumstances and social and moral tradition and environ- 
ment upon them. He does not care much for descriptive writing, his style is 
simple, sometimes careless. Still, to the reader who knows Spain, there are 
passages in ‘ Dofia Perfecta ’ that fairly bring back the smell of the red mud 
of the central plateau, and ‘ Gloria,’ and ‘ Tristana,’ and ‘ Fortunata y Jacinta’ 
are continually forcing one to visualize some corner of a Spanish scene. But 
nature, in the conventional sense, is not his concern. He gives a sufficient 
setting to his actions, and he takes care that the few details he needs are 
accurate, and in harmony. Life, as he sees it, is a serious thing, made up, 
oftentimes, of cruel trifles. But he is not a pessimist, unless it be pessimism to 
be fearless in facing unpleasant realities, and honest in admitiing their un- 
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pleasantness — and their reality. In his best novels at any rate, he is natural, 
and we are sure that nature is not pessimistic. The sense of gloominess that 
often attends the reading of the work is quickly dispelled by an ineluctable 
feeling of the strong healthiness and sincerity of the author. 

The theater tempted Perez Galdos only after his place as a novelist had 
been securely won. His earliest plays were ‘ Realidad’ (1890), ‘La de San 
Quintin’ [Mrs. de San Quintin] (1894), ‘El Abuelo’ [The Grandfather } 
(1897), ‘La Fiera’ [The Wild Beast} (1897), of which only the second 
and fourth have any aptness for stage production. Indeed, the other two, as 
well as the later ‘Casandra’ (1905), he calls novelas, though in his preface 
to the first named he makes it clear that he has the theater in mind. They 
are long stories in dialogue, of the general form familiar to readers of Henri 
Lavedan, though in their content and aim they are as different as possible 
from the work of that author. Simply as literature, they have some merit; as 
dramatic writing they have none at all. In r900 Galdos began a period of 
rather strenuous devotion to the theater with ‘Electra,’ a poor play which 
made a good deal of commotion in Spain, and continued his activity with 
*Mariucha’ (1903), ‘ Barbara’ (1905), and ‘ Casandra,’ already mentioned, 
besides other plays that attracted less attention. It would have been better if he 
had let the stage alone. Not one of his plays is good, most of them are simply 
bad. He has not at all the sense of the theater; his technique is poor, he has 
no feeling for stage proportions, and the freedom and abandon of style which 
do so much for the success of his novels are sad handicaps in playwriting. 
Galdos died in 1920. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF A FAMOUS,PLAY, IN THE YEAR 1807 


From ‘ The Court of Charles IV.’ Copyright, 1888, by W. S. Gottsberger. 
Reprinted by permission of George G. Peck, publisher, New York 


[Gabriel, a boy of sixteen, has taken service as page with a very charming 
actress of the Principe Theater. Between this theater and La Cruz exists the 
same sort of hostility as between the rival theaters at Venice when Goldoni 
inaugurated his reform. La Cruz represents the new and “natural ” spirit in 
the drama, as against the absurd artificial tradition that had prevailed up to 
that time. A part of Gabriel’s duties is to go and hiss the plays at that theater. 
The principal occasion of this kind is when he accompanies a band, led 
by a rival playwright, to the first performance of ‘El Si de las Nifias’ 
[The Maidens’ Yes}, by the famous Moratin, the leading piece of the 


new school. } 
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HAT a vulgar subject! what~low ideas!” he exclaimed, loud 
enough for everyone to hear. “ And this is how comedies are 
written! ” . . . 

“But let us listen to it,” said I, finding my chief’s comments quite in- 
tolerable. “ We can laugh at Moratin afterwards.” 

“But I cannot bear such a medley of absurdities,” he went on. “ We do not 
come to the theater to see just what is to be seen any day in the streets, or 
in every house you go into. If instead of enlarging on her matrimonial ex- 
periences, the lady were to come in invoking curses on an enemy because he 
had killed one-and-twenty of her sons in battle, and left her with only the 
twenty-second, still an infant at the breast, and if she had to carry that one 
off to save him from being eaten by the besieged, all dying of famine — then 
there would be some interest in the plot, and the public would clap their hands 
till they were sore. Gabriel, my boy, we must protest, protest vehemently. 
We must thump the floor with our feet and sticks to show that we are bored 
and out of patience. Yawn; ‘open your mouth till your jaws are dislocated; 
look about you; let all the neighbors see that we are people of taste, and 
utterly weary of this tiresome and monstrous piece.” 

No sooner said than done: we began thumping on the floor, and yawning 
in chorus, exclaiming, “ What a bore! ” “What a dreary piece!” “ What 
waste of money! ” and other phrases to the same effect; all of which soon bore 
fruit. The party in the pit imitated our patriotic example with great exactness. 
A general murmur of dissatisfaction was presently audible from every part 
of the theater; for though the author had enemies, he had no lack of friends 
too, scattered throughout the pit, boxes, and upper tiers, and they were not 
slow to protest against our demonstration, sometimes by applauding, and then 
again by roaring at us with threats and oaths, to be silent; till a stentorian 
voice from the very back of the pit bellowed, “ Turn the blackguards out! ” 
raising a noisy storm of applause that reduced us to silence. 

Our poetaster was almost jumping out of his skin with indignation, and 
persisted in making his remarks as the piece went on. 

“A pretty plot indeed! It seems hardly credible that a civilized nation 
should applaud it. I would sentence Moratin to the galleys, and forbid his 
writing such coarse stuff as long as he lives. So you call this a play, Gabrielito? 
There is no intrigue, no plot, no surprise, no catastrophe, no illusion, no 
quid pro quo; no attempt at disguising a character to make it seem another — 
not even the little complication that comes of two men provoking each other 
as enemies, and then discovering that they are father and son. If Don Diego 
now, were to catch his nephew and kill him out of hand in the cellar, and 
prepare a banquet and have a dish of the victim’s flesh served up to his bride, 
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well disguised with spice and bay leaves, there would be some spirit in the 
thing: or. s, 

I could not, in fact, conceal my enjoyment of the scene, which seemed to 
me a masterpiece of nature, grace, and interesting comedy. The poet, however, 
called me to order, abusing me for deserting to the hostile camp. 

“TJ beg your pardon,” said I. “It was a mistake. And yet — does it not 
strike you, too, that this scene is not altogether bad? ” 

*“ How should you be able to judge? —a mere novice who never wrote a 
line in your life! Pray what is there in this scene in the least remarkable, or 
pathetic, or historical? ” 

“ But it is nature itself. I feel that I have seen in the real world just what 
the author has set on the stage.” 

“ Gaby! simpleton! that is exactly what makes it so bad. Have you not 
observed that in ‘ Frederick the Second,’ in ‘Catharine of Russia,’ in ‘ The 
Slave of Negroponte,’ and other fine works, nothing ever takes place that 
has the smallest resemblance to real life? Is not everything in those plays 
strange, startling, exceptional, wonderful, and surprising? That is why they 
are so good. The poets of today do not choose to imitate those of my time, 
and hence art has fallen to the lowest depths.” 

“And yet, begging your pardon,” I said, “I cannot help thinking — The 
play is wretched, I quite agree, and when you say so there must be a good 
reason for it. But the idea here seems to me a good one, since I fancy the 
author has intended to censure the vicious system of education which young 
girls get nowadays.” ... 

“And who asks the author to introduce all this philosophy?” said the 
pedant. “ What has the theater to do with moralizing? In the ‘ Magician of 
Astrakhan,’ in ‘Leon and the Asturias Gave Heraldry to Spain,’ and in the 
‘Triumphs of Don Pelayo’ — plays that all the world admires — did you 
ever find a passage that describes how girls are brought up? ” 

“T certainly read or heard somewhere that the theater was to serve the 
purposes of entertainment and instruction.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! ” 


Translated by Clara Bell 


DONA PERFECTA’S DAUGHTER 
From ‘ Dofia Perfecta.’ Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers 


[Pepe Rey, a young engineer, arrives at Orbajosa to marry his cousin 
Rosario, the match having been made up between his father and Dofia Per- 
fecta, the girl’s mother, who is warmly attached to the father of Pepe, her 
brother, and furthermore under heavy obligations to him for his excellent 
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management of her large property interests. Orbajosa is a little place, full of 
narrow prejudices and vanities. Pepe Rey, with his modern ways, soon finds 
that he is wounding these prejudices at every turn. Lawsuits are multiplied 
against him; he is turned out of the cathedral by order of the bishop for 
strolling about during service-time to look at some architectural features; and 
he is refused the hand of his cousin. Dofia Perfecta herself joins in this hos- 
tility, which finally develops into venomous bitterness that menaces his life. 
Early in the day the young engineer would have abandoned the sinister place 
but for Rosario, who really loved him. She conveyed to him, on a scrap from 
the margin of a newspaper, the message: 

“They say you are going away. If you do, I shall die.” 

She is a charming picture of girlhood — lovely, true-hearted, affectionate, 
aspiring to be heroic, and yet crippled at last by a filial conscience and the 
long habit of clinging dependence. She has agreed to flee at night with her 
lover, and he is already in the garden. Her mother, the stern Dofia Perfecta, 
ranging uneasily through the house, enters her room about the appointed 
time for the escape. } 


HY don’t you sleep? ” her mother asked her. 
“What time is it? ” asked the girl. 
“Tt will soon be midnight.” .. . 


Rosario was trembling, and everything about her denoted the keenest 
anxiety. She lifted her eyes to heaven supplicatingly, and then turned them 
on her mother with a look of the utmost terror. 

“Why, what is the matter with you? ” 

“Did you not say it was midnight? ” 

ec ies 

“ Then — but is it already midnight?” .. . 

“Something is the matter with you; you have something on your mind,” 
said her mother, fixing on her daughter her penetrating eyes. 

“Yes —I wanted to tell you,” stammered the girl, “I wanted to say — 
Nothing, nothing; I will go to sleep.” 

Rosario, Rosario! your mother can read your heart like an open book,” 
exclaimed Dofia Perfecta with severity. “You are agitated. I have already 
told you that I am willing to pardon you if you will repent, if you are a good 
and sensible girl.” 

“Why, am I not good? Ah, mamma, mamma! I am dying.” Rosario burst 
into a flood of bitter and disconsolate tears. 

“ What are these tears about? ” said her mother, embracing her. “If they 
are tears of repentance, blessed be they.” 

“JT don’t repent! I can’t repent! ” cried the girl, in a burst of sublime 
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despair. She lifted her head, and in her face was depicted a sudden inspired 
strength. Her hair fell in disorder over her shoulders. Never was there seen 
a more beautiful image of a rebellious angel. 

“ What is this? Have you lost your senses?” said Dofia Perfecta, laying 
both hands on her daughter’s shoulders. 

*T am going away! I am going away! ” said the girl with the exaltation of 
delirium. And she sprang out of bed. 

* Rosario, Rosario — my daughter! For God’s sake, what is this? ” 

* Ah mamma, sefiora! ” exclaimed the girl, embracing her mother; “ bind 
me fast! ” 

“In truth, you would deserve it. What madness is this? ” 

“Bind me fast! I am going away —I am going away with him!” . 

“Has he told you to do so? Has he counseled you to do that? Has he com- 
manded you to do that?” asked the mother, launching these words like 
thunderbolts against her daughter. 

“He has counseled me to do it. We have agreed to be married. We must 
be married, mamma, dear mamma. I will love you —I know that I ought to 
love you —I shall be forever lost if I do not love you.” 

* Rosario, Rosario! ” cried Dofia Perfecta in a terrible voice, “rise! ” 

There was a short pause. 

“ This man — has he written ‘to you? ” 

AtS Yes.” 

“Have you seen him again since that night? ” 

ee Yes.” 

“And you have written to him? ” 

“T have written to him also. O sefiora! why do you look at me in that way? 
You are not my mother.” | 

“Would to God that I were not! Rejoicé in the harm you are doing me. 
You are killing me; you have given me my death-blow! ” cried Dofia Per- 
fecta, with indescribable agitation. “You say that that man —” 

“Is my husband —I will be his wife, protected by the law. You are not 
a woman! Why do you look at me in that way? You make me tremble. 
Mother, mother, do not condemn me! ” 

“You have already condemned yourself — that is enough. Obey me, and 
I will forgive you. Answer me—when did you receive letters from that 
man?” 

* Today.” 

“What treachery! what infamy! ” cried her mother, roaring rather than 
speaking. “Had you appointed a meeting? ” 

ee Wes 

“When? ” 

“ Tonight.” 

“Where? ” 
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“Here, here! I will confess everything, everything! I know it is a crime. 
I am a wretch; but you, my mother, will take me out of this hell. Give your 
consent. Say one word to me, only one word! ” 

“ That man here in my house! ” cried Dofia Perfecta, springing back several 
paces from her daughter. 

Rosario followed her on her knees. 

At the same instant three blows were heard, three crashes, three explosions. 
[Maria Remedios, a neighbor, had spied upon Pepe Rey; shown Caballuco, a 
brutal servant and ally, how to follow him stealthily into the garden; and 
had then come to arouse the house.] It was the heart of Maria Remedios 
knocking at the door through the knocker. The house trembled with an awful 
dread. Mother and daughter stood as motionless as statues. 

A servant went downstairs to open the door, and shortly afterward Maria 
Remedios, who was not now a woman but a basilisk enveloped in a mantle, 
entered Dofia Perfecta’s room. Her face, flushed with anxiety, exhaled fire. 

“Hie is there, he is there,” she said, as she entered. “He got into the 
garden through the condemned door.” She paused for breath at every syllable. 

“T know already,” returned Dofia Perfecta, with a sort of bellow. 

Rosario fell senseless to the floor. 

“Tet us go downstairs,” said Dofia Perfecta, without paying any attention 
to her daughter’s swoon. 

The two women glided downstairs like two snakes. Di tevaidevantlichermians 
servant were in the hall, not knowing what to do. Dofia Perfecta passed 
through the dining-room into the garden, followed by Maria Remedios. 

“Fortunately we have Ca-Ca-Ca-bulluco there,” said the canon’s niece. 

Where?” 

“Tn the garden, also. He cli-cli-climbed over the wall.” 

Dofia Perfecta explored the darkness with her wrathful eyes. Rage gave 
them the singular power of seeing in the dark that is peculiar to the feline race. 

“T see a figure there,” she said. “It is going towards the oleanders.” 

“Tt is he,” cried Remedios. “ But there comes Ramos — Ramos! ” [Cris- 
tobal Ramos, or “* Cabulluco.”’} 

The colossal figure of the Centaur was plainly distinguishable. 

* Towards the oleanders, Ramos! Towards the oleanders! ” 

Dofia Perfecta took a few steps forward. Her hoarse voice, vibrating with 
a terrible accent, hissed forth these words: 

© Cristobal, Cristobal — kill him! ” 

A shot was heard. Then another. 

Translated by Mary J. Serrano 


EMILIA PARDO-BAZAN 
A MONG European defendants and exponents of the modern realistic 


school, Emilia Pardo-Bazan is conspicuous. She is not only a strong 

and subtle advocate of the methods of Zola, Turgenev, and other 
French and Russian realists, she is true to their creed in her own novels to 
the point of masculinity. As a rule the disciples of realism are booted and 
spurred. The quality itself implies a total absence of feminine evasions of 
the actual and the inevitable. There is no hint in it of the oblique vision of 
gentle blue eyes. It is therefore all the more surprising that Sefiora Pardo- 
Bazan, a woman, with veins full of romantic Spanish blood, should prove 
a singularly perfect exponent of her chosen creed. 

She was born in 1851, in Corufia, Spain, of a noble and ancient family. 
At a very early age she was brought into friendly relations with books, by 
being allowed to browse at will in her father’s library. Her marriage in 1868 
to Don Jose Quiroga put an end to her systematic education under tutors; 
but she was to receive later the more liberal education of travel and in- 
dependent study. The political exile of her father enabled her to travel through 
France and Italy, perfecting her knowledge of the French and Italian languages 
and literatures. After her return to Spain, she devoted herself to the study of 
German, and of philosophy, and history; thus preparing herself for the cos- 
mopolitan office of critic, and laying the foundations of the culture necessary 
for the novelist. Her artistic creed had not been formulated when she was 
attracted by the writings of her own countrymen — Valera, Galdos, and 
Alarcon. These novelists were realists in so far as they depicted the life and 
manners with which they were most familiar. The idea came to the young 
Sefiora that she also might write a novel which did not require romantic 
grandiloquence and lofty flights of the imagination, but merely fidelity to 
facts. Shortly after the publication of her first novel, her new-born recognition 
of the requirements of realism was enlarged by acquaintance with the works of 
Balzac, Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Daudet. Henceforth her conceptions 
of her art were well defined; and she became unwavering in her obedience 
to them. Of her novels, ‘ The Swan of Vilamorta’ is perhaps the mast perfect 
expression of her artistic tenets. It is difficult to believe that it could have 
been written by a woman. In its merciless adherence to facts, in its pitiless 
logic, in its conscientious portrayal of unlovely types of character, it might 
have come from the brain of a clever man of the world, turned novelist for 
truth’s sake. The hero of the book, the Swan, is a young would-be poet of 
the sentimental type, who is inclined in the cause of romance to make love 
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to other men’s wives. The tragedy of the book, if the arid reproduction of 
ugly happenings can be called tragedy, centers itself less about the callow 
hero than about a woman who loves him with an abandonment of passion — 
a schoolmistress of thirty-six, pitted with smallpox, hampered with a de- 
formed child. Until the boy-poet comes into her life, she is content to teach, 
that she may provide this child with comforts. Afterwards all is changed. 
Her little hoard of money dwindles away to give dainty suppers to the man 
she loves; to keep him in the proper clothes, of which his unappreciative 
father deprives him; to enable him to visit a Spanish grandee, toward whose 
wife he cherishes a Werther-like devotion. Finally she mortgages her fresh 
little cottage, and puts her crippled child out to work, that she may provide 
him with the funds necessary for the publication of his poems. These are 
not only a drug in the market, but they fail to win for him the love of the 
grandee’s lady, now a marriageable widow. He sails to America, leaving 
behind him the schoolmistress, destitute both of love and money. Neither her 
omelets, her anisette cordials, nor her little loans can compel his gratitude. 
She takes poison, and dies: 

Pardo-Bazan’s other novels include: ‘The Angular Stone,’ ‘ The Rostrum,’ 
“A Wedding Journey,’ ‘Mother Nature’ (1887), ‘Morrifia’ (1889), ‘A 
Christian Woman’ (1890), ‘Mystery’ (1903), and ‘ The Chimera’ (1905). 
Her play ‘Truth’ was published in 1905. Her position as a leader of the 
naturalistic movement in Spanish fiction was established in the eighties of 
the last century and has been well maintained. Evidences of her capacity 
for romanticism are not wanting, but she has kept her imaginative faculty 
in strict service to the realistic presentation of Spanish life. 

The same qualities which give to her distinction as a novelist, make of her 
a luminous and sympathetic critic. Moreover, the reader finds in her criticisms 
the charm which is sometimes lacking in her novels, where the strength has 
driven out the sweetness. Her work on ‘ Russia: Its People and Its Literature ’ 
is written with a certain easy brilliancy, which almost disguises its solid merits. 
Pardo-Bazan brings to her critical tasks a rare equipment, philosophical 
breadth of thought, the ability to understand the interdependence of national 
life and national literature, the power of feeling the pulse of the times in 
the stray novel or poem. In her life of St. Francis of Assisi she studies the 
age which produced him, after the manner of the modern biographer. What- 
ever the nature of her work, whether history, biography, or pure criticism, 
she is always conscious of that ethereal atmosphere about persons and things, 
those emanations from a million lives, which collectively are called the time- 
spirit. Her defense of realism, in her essay ‘The Burning Question,’ springs 
as much from her intuition concerning the nature of the zeitgeist as from her 
intellectual appreciation of the reasonableness of the realistic school. 

Aside from the worth of her contribution to the literature of modern 
Europe, Emilia Pardo-Bazan merits distinction as being a Spanish woman 
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who demonstrated to her countrymen, in the face of national tradition, the 
most significant fact uncovered in the nineteenth century — the power of 
women to learn, to understand, and to create. She died in 1921. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AT HOME 


From ‘ The Swan of Vilamorta.’ Copyright, 1891, by the Cassell 
Publishing Co. 


HILE she distributed their tasks among the children, saying to 

\ \ one, “ Take care to make this hem straight ”; to another, “ Make 

this seam even, the stitch smaller”; to a third, “Use your 
handkerchief instead of your dress”; and to still another, “Sit still, child; 
don’t move your feet” — Leocadia cast a glance from time to time toward 
the plaza, in the hope of seeing Segundo pass by. But no Segundo was to be 
seen. The flies settled themselves to sleep, buzzing, on the ceiling; the heat 
abated; the afternoon came, and the children went away. Leocadia felt a pro- 
found sadness take possession of her; and without waiting to put the house 
in order, she went to her room and threw herself on the bed. 

The glass door was pushed gently open, and some one entered softly. 

“Mamma,” said the intruder in a low voice. 

The schoolmistress did not answer. 

“Mamma, mamma,” repeated the hunchback in a louder voice. “ Mamma! ” 
he shouted at last. 

“Ts that you? What do you want?” 

* Are you ill? ” 

* No, child.” 

“As you went to bed —” 

“T have a slight headache. There, leave me in peace.” 

Minguitos turned round and walked in silence toward the door. As her 
eyes fell on the protuberance of his back, a sharp pang pierced the heart of 
the schoolmistress. How many tears that hump had cost her in other days! 
She raised herself on her elbow. 

“Minguitos! ” she called. - 

* What is it, mamma?” 

“Don’t go away. How do you feel today? Have you any pain? ” 

“T feel pretty well, mamma. Only my chest hurts me.” 

“Let me see; come here.” 

Leocadia sat up in the bed, and taking the child’s head between her hands, 
looked at him with a mother’s hungry look. Minguitos’ face was long and 
of a melancholy cast; the prominent lower jaw was in keeping with the twisted 
and misshapen body, that reminded one of a building shaken out of shape 
by an earthquake or a tree twisted by a hurricane. Minguitos’ deformity was 
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not congenital. He had always been sickly, indeed; and it had always been 
remarked that his head seemed too heavy for his body, and that his legs 
seemed too frail to support him. Leocadia recalled one by one the incidents 
of his childhood. At five years old the boy had met with an accident — a fall 
downstairs: from that day he lost all his liveliness; he walked little, and 
never ran. He contracted a habit of sitting Turkish fashion, playing marbles, 
for hours at a time. If he rose, his legs soon warned him to sit down again. 
When he stood, his movements were vacillating and awkward. When he 
was quiet he felt no pain; but when he turned any part of his body, he ex- 
perienced slight pains in the spinal column. The trouble increased with time; 
the boy complained of a feeling as if an iron band were compressing his 
chest. Then his mother, now thoroughly alarmed, consulted a famous phy- 
sician, the best in Orense. He prescribed frictions with iodine, large doses 
of phosphates of lime, and sea-bathing. Leocadia hastened with the boy to 
a little seaport. After taking two or three baths, the trouble increased: he 
could not bend his body; his spinal column was rigid, and it was only when 
he was in a horizontal position that he felt any relief from his now severe 
pains. Sores appeared on his skin; and one morning when Leocadia begged 
him with tears to straighten himself, and tried to lift him up by the arms, he 
uttered a horrible cry. 

“T am broken in two, mamma —I am broken in two,” he repeated with 
anguish; while his mother with trembling fingers sought to find what had 
caused his cry. 

It was true! The backbone had bent outward, forming an angle on a level 
with his shoulder-blades; the softened vertebre had sunk; and cifosis, the 
hump — the indelible mark of irremediable calamity — was to deform hence- 
forth this child who was dearer to her than her life. The schoolmistress had 
had a moment of animal and supreme anguish, the anguish of the wild beast 
that sees its young mutilated. She had uttered shriek after shriek, cursing 
the doctor, cursing herself, tearing her hair and digging her nails into her 
flesh. Afterward tears had come, and she had showered kisses, delirious but 
soothing and sweet, on the boy; and her grief took a resigned form. During 
nine years Leocadia had had no other thought than to watch over her little 
cripple by night and by day; sheltering him in her love, amusing with in- 
genious inventions the idle hours of his sedentary childhood. 

A thousand incidents of this time recurred to Leocadia’s memory. The 
boy suffered from obstinate dyspneea, due to the pressure of the sunken ver- 
tebre on the respiratory organs; and his mother would get up in the middle 
of the night, and go in her bare feet to listen to his breathing and to raise 
his pillows. As these recollections came to her mind, Leocadia felt her heart 
melt, and something stir within her like the remains of a great love — the 
warm ashes of an immense fire — and she experienced the unconscious reaction 
of maternity; the irresistible impulse which makes a mother see in her 
grown-up son only the infant she has nursed and protected — to whom she 
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would have given her blood, if it had been necessary, instead of milk. And 
uttering a cry of love, pressing her feverish lips passionately to the pallid 
temples of the hunchback, she said, falling back naturally into the caressing 
expressions of the dialect: 

* Malpocadifio, who loves you? Say, who loves you dearly? Who? ” 

© You don’t love me, mamma. You don’t love me,” the boy returned, half- 
smiling, leaning his head with delight on the bosom that had sheltered his sad 
childhood. The mother, meantime, wildly kissed his hair, his neck, his eyes, 
as if to make up for lost time; lavishing upon him the honeyed words with 
which infants are beguiled — words profaned in hours of passion — which 
overflowed in the pure channel of maternal love. 

“My treasure — my king — my glory.” 

At last the hunchback felt a tear fall on his cheek. Delicious assuagement! 
At first the tears were large and round, scorching almost; but soon they came 
in a gentle shower, and then ceased altogether; and there remained where they 
had fallen only a grateful sense of coolness. Passionate phrases rushed simulta- 
neously from the lips of mother and son. 

“Do you love me dearly, dearly, dearly? As much as your whole life?” 

** As much, my life, my treasure.” 

* Will you always love me? ” 

* Always, always, my joy.” 

“Will you do something to please me, mamma? I want to ask you —’ 

mW ihre cae 

“A favor. Don’t turn your face away! ” 

The hunchback observed that his mother’s form suddenly grew stiff and 
rigid as a bar of iron. He no longer felt the sweet warmth of her moist eyelids, 
and the gentle contact of her wet lashes on his cheek. In a voice that had a 
metallic sound Leocadia asked her son— _ 

“And what is the favor you want? Let me hear it.” 

Minguitos murmured without bitterness, with resignation: 

“Nothing, mamma, nothing. I was only in jest.” 

“But what was the favor you were going to ask me? ” 

“Nothing, nothing, indeed.” 

“No, you wanted to ask something,” persisted the schoolmistress, seizing 
the pretext to give vent to her anger. “ Otherwise you are very deceitful and 
very sly. You keep everything hidden in your breast. Those are the lessons 
Flores teaches you: do you think I don’t notice it? ” 

Saying this, she pushed the boy away from her, and sprang from the bed. 
In the hall outside, almost at the same moment, was heard a firm and youthful 
step. Leocadia trembled, and turning to Minguitos, stammered: 

“Go, go to Flores. Leave me alone. I do not feel well, and you make me 
worse.” 

Segundo’s brow was clouded; and as soon as the joy of seeing him had sub- 
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sided, Leocadia was seized with the desire to restore him to good humor. She 
waited patiently for a fitting opportunity, however, and when this came, throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, she began with the complaint: Where had he 
kept himself? Why had he stayed away so long? The poet unburdened himself 
of his grievances. It was intolerable to follow in the train of a great man. And 
allowing himself to be carried away by the pleasure of speaking of what 
occupied his mind, he described Don Victoriano and the radicals; satirized 
Agonde’s reception of his guests, and his manner of entertaining them; spoke 
of the hopes he founded in the protection of the ex-minister, giving them as a 
reason for the necessity of paying court to Don Victoriano. Leocadia fixed her 
dog-like look on Segundo’s countenance. 

“ And the Sefiora and the girl — what are they like? ” 

Segundo half closed his eyes, the better to contemplate an attractive and 
charming image that presented itself to his mental vision, and to reflect that 
in the existence of Nieves he played no part whatsoever — it being manifest 
folly for him to think of Sefiora de Comba, who did not think of him. This 
reflection, natural and simple enough, aroused his anger. . 

“But answer me —are those ladies handsome?” the schoolmistress asked 
again. 

“ The mother, yes,” answered Segundo, speaking with the careless frankness 
of one who is secure of his auditor. “ Her hair is fair, and her eyes are blue 
—a light blue that makes one think of the verses of Becquer.” 

And he began to recite. . . . Leocadia listened to him at first with eyes 
cast down; afterward with her face turned away from him. When he had 
finished the poem she said in an altered voice, with feigned calmness: 

* They will invite you to go there.” 

“Where?” 

“To Las Vides, of course. I hear they intend to have a great deal of 
company.” 

“ Yes; they have given me a pressing invitation, but I shall not go. Uncle 
Clodio insists upon it that I ought to cultivate the friendship of Don Victori- 
ano, so that he may be of use to me in Madrid, and help me to get a position 
there. But, child, to go and play a sorry part is not to my liking. This suit is 
the best I have, and it is in last year’s fashion. If they play tresillo or give 
tips to the servants — and it is impossible to make my father understand this 
—and I shall not try to do so; God forbid. So that they shall not catch sight 
of me in Las Vides.” 

When she heard what his intentions were, Leocadia’s countenance cleared 
up, and rising, radiant with happiness, she ran to the kitchen. Flores was 
washing plates and cups and saucers by the light of a lamp, knocking them 
angrily together, and rubbing savagely. 

© The coffee-pot — did you clean it?” 

© Presently, presently,” responded the old woman. “ Any one would think 
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that one was made of wood, that one is never to get tired — that one can do 
things flying.” 

“Give it to me; I will clean it. Put more wood on the fire: it is going out 
and the beefsteak will be spoiled.” And so saying, Leocadia washed the 
coffee-pot, cleaning the filter with a knitting-needle, and put some fresh water 
down to boil in a new saucepan, throwing more wood on the fire. 

“Yes, heap on wood,” growled Flores, “as we get it for nothing! ” 

Leocadia, who was slicing some potatoes for the beefsteak, paid no atten- 
tion to her. When she had cut up as many as she judged necessary, she washed 
her hands hastily in the jar of the drain, full of dirty water, on whose surface 
floated large patches of grease. She then hurried to the parlor where Segundo 
was waiting for her, and soon afterward Flores brought in the supper, which 
they ate, seated at a small side-table. By the time they had got to the coffee 
Segundo began to be more communicative. This coffee was what Leocadia 
most prided herself on. She had bought a set of English china, an imitation 
lacquer-box, a vermeil sugar-tongs, and two small silver spoons; and she always 
placed on the table with the coffee a liquor-stand, supplied with cumin, rum, 
and anisette. At the third glass of cumin, seeing the poet amiable and pro- 
pitious, Leocadia put her arm around his neck. He drew back brusquely, 
noticing with strong repulsion the odor of cooking and of parsley with which 
the garments of the schoolmistress were impregnated. 

At this moment precisely, Minguitos, after letting his shoes drop on the 
floor, was drawing the coverlet around him with a sigh. Flores, seated on a 
low chair, began to recite the rosary. The sick child required, to put him to 
sleep, the monotonous murmur of the husky voice which had lulled him to 
rest, ever since his mother had ceased to keep him company at bedtime. The 
Ave Marias and Gloria Patris, mumbled rather than pronounced, little by 
little dulled thought; and by the time the litany was reached, sleep had stolen 
over him, and half-unconscious, it was with difficulty he made the responses to 
the barbarous phrases of the old woman: “ Juana celi— Ora pro nobis — 
Sal-es-enfermorum — nobis — Refajos pecadorum — bis —Consolate  flito- 
rum — sss—” 

The only response was the labored, restless, uneven breathing that came 
through the sleeping boy’s half-closed lips. Flores softly put out the tallow 
candle, took off her shoes in order to make no noise, and stole out gently, 
feeling her way along the dining-room wall. From the moment in which 
Minguitos fell asleep there was no more rattling of dishes in the kitchen. 


Translated by Mary J. Serrano 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES 
Ba= heaven! your worship should read what I have read,” ex- 


claims an honest inn-keeper in ‘Don Quixote,’ concerning Felixmarte 

of Hyrcania, who, “with one back-stroke, cut asunder five giants 
through the middle. . . . At another time he encountered a great and power- 
ful army of about a million six hundred thousand soldiers, all armed from top 
to toe, and routed them as if they had been a flock of sheep.” 

This was said in response to a protest against his wasting his time over the 
foolish books of chivalry of the epoch, and a recommendation that he should 
read, instead, the real exploits of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, 
who had in fact put to flight a dozen men or so with his own hand. The 
paragraph is a useful one, as throwing light on the insatiate nature of the 
thirst for mere adventure and movement in fiction. It has no limits; but was 
just as impatient of the splendid feats of arms, battles, sieges, and romantic 
doings — as we should consider them — of all kinds, that were then of daily 
occurrence, as the same school is at present of the happenings of real life all 
about us. The change is one of relation rather than spirit; and the school 
of criticism that demands only the startling and exceptional, and eschews all 
else as tame, is still, numerically at least, superior to any other. How much 
nobler an aim is that of Palacio Valdes and his kind, who show us feeling, 
beauty, and innate interest everywhere throughout common existence; and 
who lighten and dignify the otherwise commonplace days as they pass, by 
leading us to look for these things. Nothing is truer than that the purpose 
of the arts is to please; but a Spanish proverb also well says: “Show me what 
pleases you and I will tell you what you are.” 

Armando Palacio Valdes was born October 4, 1853. His birthplace was. 
Entralgo —a small village near Oviedo, the capital of the province of As- 
turias, in the northwest of Spain. He received his earlier education at the 
small marine town of Aviles, and at Oviedo; and then took his degree in 
law at the University of Madrid. His first literary work was in criticism. 
In 1881 he began the publication of novels with ‘EI Sefiorito Octavio,’ a 
rather flimsy story of Spanish provincial life, then in 1883 he gave to the world 
one of its really great novels, ‘Marta y Maria’ [Martha and Mary]. 

The scene opens with a crowd of good people at night elbowing one another 
in the street — and in the rain too— to get near the lighted house where a 
party is in progress, so as to hear the rare singing of Maria, that floats out 
at the windows. This is a book among books. Apart from its many charms in 
the lighter way, apart from the delectable traits of the sweetly practical, 
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material younger sister, Martha, the plot of the book is raised to a great 
dignity by the conflict between earth and heaven shown in the unusual char- 
acter of Maria. She is the petted elder daughter of the house, young and 
beautiful, and already betrothed; but she becomes possessed by an unworldly 
ideal of devotion, that leads her to desire to rival the medieval saints. She 
shakes off, or gently loosens, all the human ties that hold her; endeavors to 
practise the rigors of the most cruel asceticism; and finally arrives at being 
apprehended in her father’s drawing-room by a file of soldiers, who lead her 
away, for having a part in a plot to restore the Carlist pretender to the 
throne of Spain. It was her conscientious belief, pushed to the point of fanati- 
cism, that the pure cause of religion was thus going to be greatly advanced. 
This novel has been translated into English under the title of ‘The Marquis 
of Pefialta’ 

The year 1883 also saw the publication of ‘ El Idilio de un Enfermo’ [The 
Idyl of an Invalid}, whose scene is Entralgo, the author’s birthplace, dubbed 
Riofrio in the book. A young man with shattered health goes there from 
Madrid, to recuperate. There are smoking chimneys in the neighborhood, for 
modern enterprise, largely English, is developing a treasure of mineral wealth 
in these northern provinces; but the invalid opens his window the morning 
after his arrival upon a delightful fresh prospect of mountain and vale that 
at once begins to bring a balm of healing to his lungs. Valdes excels in the 
description of the scenery in which he places his real and moving characters, 
but he uses the gift with praiseworthy moderation. He is at his very best in 
depicting existence in the rural communities and the minor towns. But this 
story else is a rather sickly thing, with the germs in it of the French literary 
malady of which Valdes was to suffer a fierce attack, a little later. These were 
apparent too in ‘Aguas Fuertes’ [Etchings] (1884), a volume of slighter, 
but pleasant studies of life in Madrid. ‘ José’ (1885) is an admirable little 
idyl of the existence of Cantabrian fisherfolk — not indeed with the power 
of Pereda’s studies, but sweetly naive, and true in its descriptions of nature. 

Valdes devoted himself with especial ardor at Madrid to studies in political 
and moral science; and looked forward to a professorship in those branches. He 
was made first secretary for the section covering those departments at the 
Atheneum; a very useful semi-public institution with a fine lecture-hall and 
library, and a chosen membership of seven hundred persons. At twenty-two 
he was the editor of an important scientific magazine, La Revista Europea 
{The European Review}. He wrote many scientific articles; and much excel- 
lent criticism, later gathered into books, on ‘The Spanish Novelists,’ ‘The 
Orators of the Atheneum,’ and the like. 

“Riverita’ [Young Rivera] (1886) treats largely of the career of a young 
man about town. The author’s vein of droll humor is indulged in a cousin of 
Riverita’s — Enrique, a gilded youth, who frequents the company of bull- 
fighters, and takes part in an amateur bull-fight himself. The true devotee 
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of the sport, he holds, never even perceives its gory features; his attention being 
fixed upon the deeds of valor of the clrampions, and their artistic dealing 
with the bull. “ And besides,” he says, “I suppose you have seen dead animals 
at the butcher-shop. And you eat sausages, don’t you? ” 

*Riverita’ leads us on to a sequel in ‘Maximina.’ At the quaint little port 
of Pasajes, close to San Sebastian, Riverita woos and marries a sweet young 
girl of modest and shrinking nature; they move to Madrid; a child is born, 
and she dies. It is impossible not to see here a record of some part of the 
interior life of the author. On the day on which he was thirty years old, he 
married at Candas a young girl of sixteen. The child-wife died a year and 
a half later, leaving him an infant son. Marriage, birth, death — what events 
are more ordinary, yet what more momentous? They are described in * Maxi- 
mina ’ in a way that touches the chords of the deepest and truest human feeling. 
‘El Cuarto Poder’ {The Fourth Estate, or The Press} (1888) takes its title 
from the founding of a newspaper in a primitive little community; but the 
real scheme of the action turns round the breaking off of an engagement 
between plain sincere Cecilia, and a steady-going young engineer, Gonzalo, by 
the machinations of a pretty younger sister and arch-coquette, Venturita. The 
opening chapter — where, on the occasion of a gala night at the theater, all 
the leading characters of the little place are introduced — is a masterly piece 
of exposition and of social history. ‘La Hermana San Sulpicio’ [Sister San 
Sulpicio} (1889) is a gay, bright piece of light comedy; showing how an en- 
gaging young novice, who has mistaken her vocation in entering a convent, 
finds much more happiness in leaving it and marrying her devoted suitor. Its 
scene is laid at Seville. 

To this point Valdes may be said to have had a normal literary development. 
He had not, it is true, equaled ‘ Marta y Maria,’ in any of his later perform- 
ances; but all the serious work had been of high quality, and the succeeding 
volumes had borne honorable witness to increasing skill in craftsmanship, and 
to ripening power of observation; but now he suddenly turned to the following 
of false gods, and in ‘Espuma’ (1890) and ‘La Fe’ (1892), he produced 
two thoroughly typical French novels. These caused a great stir, and they have 
received approbation here and there for the keen analysis of social values 
that some critics have detected in them; but they, and their immediate suc- 
cessor, ‘El Maestrante ’ [The Grandee} (1893), are not of the sound Spanish 
tradition, and they are, for Valdes, inferior work. ‘Espuma’ [Froth] studies 
the more complicated social life of Madrid. In ‘La Fe’ [Faith] (1892), an 
earnest young priest, Gil Lastra, undertakes to convert a notorious sceptic, 
Montesinos, and is himself disastrously perverted. ‘El Maestrante’ tells the 
story of the martyrdom of a little child, by a family whose sanity one cannot 
but suspect. It isa gloomy tale, but it is less French than its immediate predeces- 
sors, and gains accordingly. ‘El Origen del Pensamiento’ [The Origin of 
Thought} (1894) appeared in an English version — much mutilated, how- 
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ever —in an American magazine. An erratic old man, Don Pantaleon, con- 
ceives the notion that if he can only take off a portion of some one’s skull, 
he can see the actual process of the secretion of thought, and thus confer 
great benefit on the human race. No other victim offering, he kidnaps a sweet 
little grandchild of his own; but happily the child is rescued in time — at the 
very last moment. 

In 1896 he struck the right note again in ‘ Los Majos de Cadiz’ [The Cadiz 
Dandies}, a remarkable study of the life of a social class unknown to this 
country. It is not always, nor often, a pleasant book, but in solid literary value 
it stands second to ‘ Marta y Maria’ alone among all the author’s works. ‘La 
Alegria del Capitan Ribot’ [The Joy of Captain Ribot} (1899) is another fine 
Spanish story, breezy yet serious, with admirable scenes of Spanish family life. 
‘La Aldea Perdida’ [The Lost Village} (1903) and ‘Tristan’ (1906) show 
a new tendency —a vein of idealism, some have called it, a speculative strain 
at any rate, which is quite different from the tone of any of the earlier 
writings. 

Palacio Valdes is particularly happy in his feminine types; above all, those 
of girls just budding into womanhood. Carmen, Marta, Rosa, Teresa, Max- 
imina, Julita, Venturita, and Sister San Sulpicio may be named; there is one 
or more of them in almost every book. These, in their several ways, are all 
depicted with a most natural and- playful touch; they have the very essence of 
youth; they have a delicate charm, sensuous yet pure, and they are not merely 
pretty to look at, but their talk scintillates with intelligence. In some respects 
Valdes’ women recall those of Thomas Hardy, in other respects they are like 
Turgenev’s. In that field he is unequaled by any Spanish contemporary. And 
it is largely to this particular phase of his talent that he owes the very great 
popularity that he enjoys in Spain and out. He is less profound than Pereda, 
less bitterly in earnest than Perez Galdos, less the conscious artist than Valera. 
His appeal is very wide. His novels may be read for what they frankly are, 
good stories, well told. 


{The following translations are by William Henry Bishop} 


MARIA’S WAY TO PERFECTION 
From ‘Marta y Maria’ 


O NE evening, after the retirement of the family and servants, mistress 


and maid were together in Maria’s boudoir up in the tower. Maria 
was reading by the light of the polished metal astral lamp, while 
Genoveva was sitting in another chair in front of her, knitting a stocking. 
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They would often pass an hour or two thus before going to bed, the sefiorita 
having been long accustomed to read to the small hours of the morning. 

She did not seem so much occupied as usual with her reading; but would 
frequently put the book on the table and remain pensive for a while, her cheek 
resting on her hand. She would take it up in a hesitating way, but only pres- 
ently to lay it down again. It was evident too by the creaking chair, as she often 
changed position, that she was nervous. From time to time she would fix upon 
Genoveva a long gaze, that seemed to betray a timid and uneasy desire, and 
a certain inward conflict with some thought striving for utterance. On the 
other hand, Genoveva, that evening, was more engrossed than usual with 
her stocking; weaving in among its meshes, no doubt, a multitude of 
more or less philosophical considerations that made it desirable for her to 
give convulsive nods every now and then, very much as when one is going 
to sleep. 

At last the sefiorita concluded to break the silence. 

“ Genoveva, will you read for me this passage from the life of St. Isabel? ” 
she asked, handing her the book. 

“With all the pleasure in the world, sefiorita.” 

“See, begin here where it says: ‘ When her husband — 

Genoveva commenced to read the paragraph to herself, but Maria quickly 
interrupted her with — 

** No, no: read it aloud.” 

[Thereupon the maid reads a passage of some twenty lines, in the char- 
acteristic pious and mystical style of the Bollandist Lives of the Saints. The 
gist of it is that the young and lovely princess and saint, Isabel, would pass 
her nights and days in the practice of the most austere penances. Of these 
the wearing a hair-cloth shirt, and having herself scourged with the discipline 
by her damsels, were a portion. |} 

“ That will do: you need not read any further. What do you think of it? ” 

*T have often read the identical story before.” 

“Yes, so you have. But — now what would you think of my trying to do 
something of the same kind?” she burst forth with the impetuosity of one 
who has decided to give utterance to a thought with which she has long 
been preoccupied. 

Genoveva stared at her with wide-open eyes, not taking in her meaning. 

“Do you not understand? ” 

** No, sefiorita.” 

Maria arose, and throwing her arms around her neck, with face aflame with 
blushes, whispered close in her ear: 

“TJ mean, you silly thing, that if you would consent to do the office of those 
damsels of St. Isabel tonight, I for my part would imitate the saint.” 

* What office? ” 

“Oh, you stupid, stupid thing! I mean that of giving me a few lashes, in 
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commemoration of those that our dear Saviour received, and all the saints as 
well, patterning themselves after him.” 

“ What are you saying, sefiorita? What put such a thing in your head? ” 

“T have thought of it because I wish to mortify my flesh, and humiliate 
myself, at one and the same time. That is true penance, and the kind that is 
most pleasing in the eyes of God, for the reason that he himself suffered 
it for us. I have tried to perform it unaided, but I have not been able to; and 
besides, it is not so effective a humiliation as receiving it from the hands of 
another. Now, you will be so obliging as to gratify this desire of mine, 
won’t you? ” 

“No, sefiorita, not for anything. I cannot do it.” 

“ Why, won’t you, silly thing? Don’t you see that it is for my good? If I 
should fail to deliver myself from some days of purgatory because you would 
not do what I ask you, would you not be troubled with remorse? ” 

“But, my heart’s dove, how could I make up my mind to maltreat you, 
even if it were for your soul’s good? ” 

“ There is no way for you to get out of it: it is a vow I have made, and I 
must fulfil it. You have aided me till now on my way to virtue: do not aban- 
don me at the most critical moment. You will not, Genoveva dear; say you 
will not.” 

“For God’s sake, sefiorita, do not make me do this! ” 

“Do, do, dearest Genoveva, I beg of you by the love that you bear me.” 

*“No, no, do not ask it of me: I cannot.” 

“Please do, darling! Oh, grant me this favor. You don’t know how I shall 
feel if you don’t; I shall think that you have ceased to love me.’ 

Maria Sih all her resources of invention and coaxing to persuade her. 
Seating herself on Genoveva’s lap, she lavished upon her caresses and words of 
affection; at one moment vexed, at another imploring, and all the time fixing 
upon ty: a pair of wheedling eyes, which it seemed impossible to resist. She 
was like a child begging for a toy that is kept back from her. When she saw 
that her serving-maid was a little softened, — or rather was fatigued with per- 
sistent refusing — she said with a taking volubility: 

“Now, truly, stupid, don’t you go and make it a thing of such great im- 
portance. It isn’t half as bad as a bad toothache, and you know I’ve suffered 
from that pretty often. Your imagination makes you think it is something 
terrible, when really it is scarcely worth mentioning. You think so just because 
it isn’t the custom now, for true piety seems banished from the world; but in 
the good old religious days it was a most ordinary and commonplace affair — 
no one who pretended to be a good Christian neglected to do this kind of 
penance. Come now, get ready to give me this pleasure that I ask of you, 
and at the same time to perform a good work. Wait a minute: I’ll bring 
what we want.” 

And running to the bureau, she pulled out of a drawer a scourge —a 
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veritable scourge, with a turned-wood handle and leathern thongs. Then, all 
in a tremor of excitement and nervousness, that set her cheeks ablaze, she 
returned to Genoveva and put it in her hand. The maid took it in an automatic 
way, scarce knowing what she did. She was completely dazed. The fair young 
girl began anew to caress her, and give her heart with persuasive words, to 
which she did not answer a syllable. Then the Sefiorita de Elorza, with tremu- 
lous hand, began to let loose the dainty blue-silk wrapper she wore. There 
shone on her face the anxious, excited foretaste of joy in the caprice which 
was about to be gratified. Her eyes glowed with an unwonted light, showing 
within their depths the expectation of vivid and mysterious pleasures. Her 
lips were as dry as those of one parched with thirst. The circle of shadow 
around her eyes had increased, and two hectic spots of crimson burned in her 
cheeks. Her breath came with agitated tremor through her nostrils, more 
widely dilated than was usual. Her white, patrician hands, with their taper 
fingers and rosy nails, loosed with strange speed the fastenings of her gown. 
With a quick movement she shook it off, and stood free. 

“You shall see that I mean it,” she said: “I have almost nothing on. I had 
prepared myself already.” 

In truth the next moment she took off, or rather tore off, a skirt, and re- 
mained only in her chemise. 

She stood so an instant; cast a glance at the implement of torture in 
Genoveva’s hand; and over her body ran a little shiver, compounded of cold, 
pleasure, anguish, affright, and anxious expectation, all in one. In a low voice, 
changed from its usual tones by emotion, she appealed: 

“Papa must not know of this.” 

And the light stuff of the chemise slipped down along her body, caught 
for an instant on the hips, then sank slowly to the floor. She remained nude. 
Genoveva contemplated her with eyes that could not withhold admiration as 
well as reverence, and the girl felt herself a little abashed. 

“You are not going to be angry with me, Genoveva dear, are you? ” 

The waiting-maid could only say, “ For God’s sake, sefiorita! ” 

* The sooner the better, now, for I shall take cold.” 

By this consideration she wished to constrain the woman still more forcibly 
to the task. With a feverish movement she snatched the scourge from her left 
hand and put it in her right; then throwing her arms again round her neck, 
and kissing her, she said, very low and affecting a jocose tone: 

® You are to lay it on hard, Genovita; for thus I have promised God that 
it should be done.” 

A violent trembling possessed her body as she uttered these words: but it 
was a delicious kind of trembling that penetrated to the very marrow of her 
bones. Then taking Genoveva by the hand, she pulled her along a little towards 
the table on which stood the effigy of the Saviour. 

“Tt must be here, on my knees before our Lord.” 
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Her voice choked up in her throat. She was pale. She bowed humbly before 
the image; made the sign of the cross rapidly; crossed her hands over her 
virginal breast; and turning her face, sweetly smiling, towards her maid, said, 
** Now you can begin.” 

** Sefiorita, for God’s sake! ” once more exclaimed Genoveva, overwhelmed 
with confusion. 

From the eyes of the sefiorita flashed a gleam of anger, which died away on 
the instant; but she said in a tone of some slight irritation, “ Have we agreed 
upon this or not? Obey me, and do not be obstinate.” 

The maid, dominated by authority, and convinced too that she was further- 
ing a work of piety, now at length obeyed, and began to ply the scourge, but 
very gently, on the naked shoulders of her young mistress. . . . 

The first blows were so soft and inoffensive that they left no trace at all on 
that precious skin. Maria grew irritable, and demanded that they be more 
forcibly given. 

**No, not like that; harder! harder! ” she insisted. “ But first wait a moment 
till I take off this jewelry: it is ridiculous at such a time.” 

And she swiftly pulled off the rings from her fingers, snatched the pendants 
from her ears, and then laid the handful of gold and gems at the foot of the 
effigy of Jesus. In like manner St. Isabel, when she went to pray in the church, 
was used to deposit her ducal coronet on the altar. 

She resumed the same humble posture; and Genoveva, seeing that there was 
no escape, began to lacerate the flesh of her pious mistress without mercy. 
The lamplight shed a soft radiance throughout the room. The gems lying 
at the feet of the Saviour alone caught it sharply, and flung out a play of subtle 
gleams and scintillations. The silence at that hour was absolute; not even 
the sighing of a breath of wind in the casements was heard. An atmosphere of 
mystery and unworldly seclusion filled the ‘room, which transported Maria 
out of herself, and intoxicated her with pleasure. Her lovely naked body 
quivered each time that the curling strokes of the lash fell upon it, with a 
pain not free from voluptuous delight. She laid her head against the Re- 
deemer’s feet, breathing eagerly, and with a sense of oppression; and she felt 
the blood beating with singular violence in her temples, while the delicate fluff 
of hair growing at the nape of the neck rose slightly with the magnetism of 
the extreme emotion that possessed her. From time to time her pale, trembling 
lips would murmur, “ Go on! go on! ” 

The scourge had raised not a few stripes of roseate hue on her snowy white 
skin, and she did not ask for truce. But the instant came when the implement 
of torture drew a drop of blood. Genoveva could not contain herself longer; 
she threw the barbarous scourge far from her, and weeping aloud, caught 
the sefiorita in her arms, covered her with affectionate kisses, and begged her 
by her soul’s sake never to make her recommence the perpetration of such 
atrocities. Maria tried to console her, assuring her that the whipping had hurt 
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her very little. And now, her ardor a little cooled, her ascetic impulses some- 
what appeased, the young mistress disnfissed her servant, and went to her 
bedroom to retire to rest. 


A FRIENDLY ARGUMENT IN THE CAFE DE LA MARINA 
From ‘El Cuarto Poder’ 


HEN Don Melchior and his nephew entered the café, Gabino 

Maza, on his feet, was gesticulating actively in the midst of a 

_ little circle. He could not keep his seat two minutes at a time. 

His excitable temperament, and the eagerness with which he undertook to 

convince his audience, brought it about that he would continually spring from 

his seat and dash into the middle of the floor; and there he would shout and 

swing his arms about till he had to stop for very want of strength and breath. 

The subject of discussion was the opera company, which had announced its 

approaching departure on account of having lost money, in its subscription 

season of thirty performances. Maza was arguing that the company had met 

with no such losses, but that on the contrary the whole thing was a pretext and 
a trick. 

“TI deny it, I deny it,” he vociferated. “ Anybody who says they have lost 
a farthing is a liar.— How are you, Gonzalo?” to the younger man of the 
new arrivals: “how’s your health? I heard yesterday you were back. You’re 
looking first-rate. — He’s a liar,” he resumed, at the same pitch of violence. 
“IT repeat it, and I wager none of them would have the face to come to me 
with that yarn.” 

“ According to the figures the. baritone showed me, they have lost thirty 
thousand reals [$1500] in the thirty performances,” said his friend Don 
Mateo. 

Maza all but ground his teeth; indignation scarcely let him speak. 

* And you attach any credit to what that toper says, Don Mateo?” he 
managed to get out. “Come, see here now” — with affected scorn — “ by 
dint of associating with actors, you’ll be forgetting your own occupation soon, 
like the smith they tell about in the story.” 

Listen, you madcap: I have not said I believed him, have I? All I say is 
that that is the way it figures out, from what the baritone told me.” 

Maza, who had approached quite near, now sprang violently backward 
again, took up a position anew in the middle of the room, snatched off his hat, 
and holding it in both hands to gesticulate with, vociferated frantically: 

“Stop there! stop there! don’t go a step further. Do they take us for 
a lot of simple fledglings just out of the nest? Now listen to me. Just tell 
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me what they have done with the twenty thousand and odd reals the subscrip- 
tion brought them, and the nearly equal amount they must have taken in at the 
box-office.” 

“Well, for one thing, they have to pay very high salaries.” 

“Don’t be a donkey, Alvaro; for the Holy Virgin’s sake, try and not be a 
donkey. I’ll tell you exactly what salaries they pay. The tenor ” — checking off 
on his fingers — “ six dollars a day; the soprano six more — that makes twelve; 
the bass, four — sixteen; the contralto, three—nineteen; the baritone, 
four —” 

** The baritone, five,” corrected Pefia. 

“ The baritone, four,” insisted Maza with fury. 

“Tam certain it is five.” 

“ The baritone, four,” shouted Maza anew. 

Upon this, Alvaro Pefia arose in his turn, raising his voice too, and, burning 
with a noble desire for victory, undertook to convince or shout down his 
opponent. There began a wild, deafening dispute, which lasted about an 
hour, in which all or nearly all the members of that illustrious band of the 
regular frequenters of the café took part. It bore a close resemblance to 
the famous discussions of the Greeks without the walls of Troy; there were the 
same sound and fury, the same primitive simplicity in the arguments, the same 
undisguised and barbaric directnéss in the statements and epithets employed. 
Such choice examples as this, for instance: 

“Could any man be more of an ass? ” — “Shut up, shut up, you block- 
head! ” — “ The ox opened his mouth, and what he said was, ‘ moo-o. ” — “I 
tell you, you are not within a mile of the truth; or if you want to hear it 
plainer, you lie.” —“ Great heavens, what a goose-hissing! ” —‘“‘ Any one 
would think you were a cackling old woman.” 

Such altercations were of frequent, almost daily, occurrence in that room 
of the café. As everybody taking part in them had a direct, entirely primitive 
way of treating questions, like to or identical with that of the heroes of Homer, 
the very positions laid down at the beginning of the dispute always continued 
unchanged to the end. Such or such a man would go through the entire hour 
reiterating without pause, “No one has any right to interfere in the private 
life of others ”; another would cry, “ That might happen in Germany, if you 
please, but here we are in Spain.” A third was yet more brief, and would vocif- 
erate whenever he got the least opening, and whether he got it or not, “’ Moon- 
shine! moonshine! stuff and nonsense! ” Thus he would cry till he dropped 
half lifeless on a divan. 


MARCELINO MENENDEZ Y 
PELAYO 


ENENDEZ Y PELAYO was born in Santander, a center of Old 
Castile, in 1856 and he died in Madrid in rgr12. His life was 


entirely devoted to books. His first works were published when he 
was barely twenty years old; and coming from one so young, they occasioned 
great surprise for the amount of reading they presupposed. His death, forty 
years later, occurred in his splendid library in Santander, one of the best 
in the whole world of Spanish books. The fact seems symbolic of his regret 
at leaving the world when so many books still remained to be read. Much of 
his writing, especially of his early production, is bound up with the passions 
and quarrels of politics. To this is due in large measure the rapid popularity he 
attained — a success far greater than usually comes to scholars and men of 
science. However, he never came to take an active part in politics. His whole 
energy was consecrated to his literary studies, to the writing and publication 
of his own volumes. 

In the work of Menendez y Pelayo there is no unifying system of philoso- 
phical thought, nor is there any original method of literary criticism. As regards 
his ideas we have the two cardinal points of his traditionalism and his Cathol- 
icism; but they present neither the consistency nor the rigorousness that might 
be expected. At bottom he was a tolerant person, much more’ deeply sensitive 
to esthetic beauty than interested in purely rational questions: he finally 
settled down, in his Spanish environment, as an avowed enemy of uncom- 
promising scholasticism, as a prudent and amiable eclectic. Indeed, his religious 
feeling seems to have arisen in his mind largely as an attitude toward a 
problem of Spanish history: Catholicism is the essence of Spanish civilization, 
of Spanish mentality; in defending it, therefore, we defend our racial, our 
national tradition. 

This nationalistic spirit, combined with a deep intuitive sense of beauty 
and art, is the only unifying bond of Menendez y Pelayo’s work. When he 
appeared before the public, Spanish literary studies were in the hands of a 
few scholars more or less deserving, but who lacked the power of creating 
general ideas capable of interpreting as a whole the vast field of Spanish 
bibliography. This was the task Menendez y Pelayo set himself; and he 
performed it with a success equaled neither before nor since. 

His first publications were polemical works directed to the defense of 
Spanish traditions against the attacks leveled against them, before and during 
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his time, both by Spanish and foreign writers. Thus his ‘ History of Spanish 
Heretics’ was written to prove that the genuine thought of Spain is Catholic, 
and that outside of Catholicism, only by rare exception have works of any 
value been produced. Catholicism, far from being the cause of the national 
backwardness, is on the contrary the inspiration of the best and noblest ele- 
ments of Spanish culture. Similarly his ‘Spanish Science’ is a response to 
the long-standing accusation that Spain has not contributed as much as other 
peoples to the development of the scientific civilization of modern times. These 
* theses,” these “apologies” of Spanish life, brought their author rapidly 
into the public eye. They have the merits and defects of all such works. They 
possess emotional tone and enthusiasm but they are not always statements of 
the exact truth. It may well be that the two theses there sustained by Menendez 
y Pelayo are true, or indeed true with certain restrictions. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the method used by the author — that of passionate affirmation — 
is not the best adapted to carrying conviction. 

On the other hand, in the field of literary criticism, the work of Menendez 
y Pelayo is less debated and less debatable. We may say that there is no im- 
portant point of Spanish literature about which he has not said something 
decisive, something which will, at least, have to be reckoned with as the inter- 
pretation of a man of fine taste and extraordinary insight, who is the most 
illustrious and representative writer of an epoch of Spanish criticism. It was 
he who broke the almost virgin soil of Spanish literature, establishing an order 
and a hierarchy in the midst of a vast chaos of writings, fixing evalua- 
tions which have hitherto stood as the most exact and discerning yet attained. 
Some of his subjects were treated with the greatest detail, and all his work 
shows a vast erudition. He clothed his learning with a noble Castilian style 
which makes many of his pages models of Spanish prose. This criti- 
cal work he supplemented with original productions in prose and verse. 
His volume of elegant verse, of classic tendencies, is far from being without 
interest. 

Among these critical works, above referred to, an important place is occupied 
by the ‘History of Esthetic Ideas in Spain.’ This was a study made by the 
author as, to his notion, a necessary preliminary to a general history of Spanish 
literature which he had in view, but which was never completed, though many 
of the chapters written for it appear in other works. The ‘ History of Esthetic 
Ideas,’ however, remains perhaps the most important general study of Spanish 
literature that we possess, though the greater part of the work is devoted to 
the history of esthetic ideas outside of Spain. Such a comprehensive work 
could hardly be of equal value in all its parts. Critics usually consider the por- 
tions devoted to the early periods of Christianity and to modern Romanticism 
as the most solid. 

The most important chapters of his history of Spanish literature left com- 
plete by Menendez y Pelayo are the studies on the novela (prefaces to the 
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relative volumes in his ‘ New Library of Spanish Authors’) and on Spanish 
poetry (preface to his ‘Anthology of Spanish Lyric Poets’). The fact that 
mere prefaces constitute the most valuable portion of his work gives some 
idea of the spontaneity of his disorganized talent, so exuberant and rich, so 
incapable of method and system. These prefaces, both as regards scope and 
preparation, form real treatises, easily capable of extension into one or several 
volumes. The other subjects of the history were conceived along vast lines — 
so comprehensively in fact that almost all of them, though begun many years 
ago, remained incomplete at the author’s death. 

The same may be said of another monumental work planned by Menendez 
y Pelayo, his critical edition of the works of Lope de Vega, published by the 
Spanish Academy. While the text-constitution of this edition is not over- 
scrupulous, the introduction to each of the comedies is a treasure-store of 
erudition and a masterpiece of criticism. Taking these introductions together, 
and in view of the extraordinary wealth of suggestion in an author like Lope, 
we get another surprising result, though here again the disorder that reigned in 
the critic’s mind mars the utility of his work. Another great work on the 
Spanish theater is his study on Calderon. 

Barely to mention the bibliographical studies on ‘Horace in Spain’ and on 
classic Latin letters in Spain, we come to the ‘ Studies in Literary Criticism’ 
which complete Menendez y Pelayo’s varied production. Here in short essays 
and lectures, brilliant and eloquent in execution, we have discussions of the 
most diverse themes of Spanish literature. These essays are of quite general 
competence, though the author, in his inattention to an occasional detail, can- 
not be called a “ specialist ” in the modern sense of the term. Here his mind 
plays freely with all its power of suggestiveness and vision, running over wide 
territories, without ever losing the sense of perspective. In his erudition Menen- 
dez y Pelayo is neither a compiler nor a synthesist. He does indeed use to 
advantage the studies of other scholars, but in reality the subjects he attacks 
are most often new. In this work lay his special gift, his distinctive originality. 
He had the power of rapid evaluation, the faculty of erecting solid structures 
in criticism from among the scattered relics of the whole civilization of a 
people. On this kind of work rests the title of Menendez y Pelayo as the 
greatest Spanish historian of the nineteenth century. The advance of modern 
learning may perhaps render much of this labor antiquated to future genera- 
tions of scholars, so far as the groundwork of erudition and documentation on 
which it rests is concerned. But they have then a generous residue of artistic 
merit on which to rely. The permanent elements in the writing of Menendez 
y Pelayo are his passionate national spirit and his intense love of beauty. 
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CALDERON 


From ‘Calderon y su Teatro’ (pp. 374-402), by Marcelino Menendez y 
Pelayo, Madrid, 1884, Vol. xxi of the Coleccion de Escritores Castelanos 


ET us examine Calderon in his historical significance, viewing him as 
; part of the seventeenth century where the dramatic school is led by 

Lope de Vega. As regards certain literary qualities of the first im- 
portance, Calderon proves to be not only our leading dramatist, but the 
symbol, the compendium, the crown of the Spanish stage. On the other hand 
as regards certain secondary but nevertheless very important artistic considera- 
tions he is far from being our leader. Comparing without preconceptions or 
prejudice the theater of Calderon with that of Lope, of Tirso de Molina, of 
Alarcon — we may add even a number of quite inferior men — it is evident 
that Calderon yields to Lope in variety, in amplitude and ease of execution, 
in facile and spontaneous inspiration, in simplicity and fullness of expression, 
in naturalness and fidelity to life. He falls far short of Lope’s excellence in 
the interpretation of human sentiment, in the portrayal of female character, 
in the presentation of jealousy and love. 

Tirso likewise surpasses Calderon in the creation of living, energetic, ani- 
mated characters, rich with all the complexities of human nature, endowed 
with personalities as real and vivacious as those offered to us by life itself. 
One looks in vain through Calderon’s work for something to approach Tirso’s 
‘Don Juan’—a figure in a class by itself, not only superior to any other 
character of the Spanish stage, but as vital and full of energy as the person- 
ages of Shakespeare. Calderon never attained to a conception of such 
universality. 

Calderon lacks also Tirso’s grace and liveliness of fancy, his picaresque licen- 
tiousness, his depth of irony, his comic spirit, his malicious and exuberant 
dialogue, his happy inventiveness and picturesque audacity of idiom. In the 
comedy of contemporary manners, of “character,” he is second to Alarcon, 
who, for that matter, has no rival among our dramatists for elegance and 
polish of style, for unerring taste, for exquisite perfection of dialogue. 

But in other respects, Calderon, taken as a whole, has no reason to envy two 
authors generally considered as of the first class — Rojas and Moreto — nor 
any of those of the second order. These second-rate men have, to be sure, in 
occasional moments of inspiration produced works superior in merit to some 
plays of Calderon. But no one of them offers a complete theater sufficient to 
give them a clearly defined and distinct dramatic physiognomy. The glory 
of Guillem de Castro, for example, rests on the legendary drama entitled 
‘Las Mocedades del Cid ’— a work superior to anything of the kind on our 
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stage. Similarly Mira de Amescua offers one play, ‘ El Esclavo del Demonio,’ 
which can rival the best work of Calderon, ‘without, however, surpassing it and 
remaining certainly inferior to ‘El Condenado por Desconfiado’ of Tirso. 
Rojas is distinguished by his tragic violence, a gift possessed to quite as re- 
markable degree by Calderon, save that Rojas attains an actual superiority 
in his ‘Garcia del Castafiar,’ and in a few lines of a monologue in ‘ El Cain 
de Catalufia.’ 

Calderon, then, in certain secondary qualities is inferior to Lope, to Tirso 
and Alarcon; he is superior to all the others even in these lesser qualities, or 
at least equals them in their most fortunate moments. In his distinctive traits, 
he possesses virtues, however, which raise him to a solitary pedestal: vastness of 
conception, loftiness in the initial, genetic vision of his subjects. It is, for 
instance, useless to look in our literature for a concept to equal that of ‘La 
Vida es Suefio,’ as, indeed, it would be useless to look for one anywhere else. 

Calderon is a Catholic poet pre-eminently. In bringing a sort of Christian 
symbolism upon the stage he is without a peer among all our writers. We may 
go even farther: in the history of allegory within the limits of Christian 
literature, his place is in the immediate vicinity of Dante. Calderon has vastness 
of idea, a certain comprehensive, synthetic vigor, a sense of harmony, which, 
especially in the ‘Autos Sacramentales,’ unites the real with the ideal, the 
visible with the invisible, the tangible with the intangible, earth with heaven, 
and the ephemeral with the eternal. He reduces these contrarieties to unity, 
making everything contribute to the greater praise of the “Real God Pan” 
— the sacramental body of Christ — as he entitled one of his sacred plays. This 
symbolism, at times slovenly perhaps and incongruous, is always, however, in- 
formed with a lofty and superior sentiment, the Christian spirituality of un- 
hesitating faith, which constitutes the true greatness of Calderon. In this 
regard Calderon is almost a unique phenomenon in world literature. He suc- 
ceeded, if not in creating, at least in perfecting the theological drama — which, 
at best, is an exceptional curiosity, one may even say, an aberration of the 
esthetic sense. It is a drama without human passions, devoid of characters and 
emotions, a dialogue between allegorical beings, abstractions, vices, and vir- 
tues. We have evidence of Calderon’s exceptional power of imagination, of 
his deep penetration into the profoundest notions of theology and philosophy, 
when we consider that he was able to clothe such things with an esthetic 
dress, and actually introduce them to the theater. The feat is a gigantic one, 
even if it proved not always fortunate. Considered simply as a tour de force it 
strikes the imagination for its audacity which was never inspired by vulgar 
motives. This dogmatic, resolute, Christian idealism is the soul of all the 
religious dramas of our poet, though these are not, on the whole, the best 
in our literature. We have in ‘El Condenado por Desconfiado’ a drama more 
theological and more artistic still. But leaving aside this marvelous work, the 
gem of the whole religious theater of Spain, and one of the few that show 
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a loving compenetration of feeling and form, the religious plays of Calderon 
merit recognition as the leaders in this genre. And of these the best is ‘El 
Principe Constante,’ in which the author solved another esthetic paradox as 
great as that of the ‘ Autos sacramentales.’ I refer to the successful exploitation 
on the stage of the impeccably just man, free from doubts, passions, vacilla- 
tions, struggles — a character which the drama absolutely excludes, but which, 
nevertheless, is here clothed with a successfully dramatic form. Aside from 
this play, ‘La Devocion de la Cruz’ will always be sure of appreciation from 
intelligent audiences as a jewel in the crown of our national literature. It is 
less a theological than a militant play; but it is written with all the freedom 
and charm which characterize the florid springtime of the poet, the period 
when he was still unaffected by the vicious mannerisms which later attacked 
his work. The ‘Devocion de la Cruz,’ along with ‘El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio,’ where there are traces of a Dantesque vigor, in spite of the fantastic 
exaggeration of the principal character; ‘EI Magico Prodigioso,’ for the 
sublimity of its thought, rather than for the accuracy of its execution, though 
certainly the most beautiful part of this play i is the portion derived from the 
popular legend, and the development is in a measure inferior to the possi- 
bilities of the primitive idea itself; and finally, the beautiful conception of 
‘Los dos Amantes del Cielo,’ are sufficient to assure for Calderon a glorious 
position among the world’s cultivators of religious art. 

Calderon possesses eminent tragic qualities, which doubtless would have 
been more striking had he not, for perhaps unavoidable circumstances of 
social environment, imprisoned them in an atmosphere distinctly conventional 
and false. Instead of real passion, social preoccupations predominated in the 
society about him. Relative morality held sway over absolute morality. In- 
stincts and passions rarely presented themselves in pure, frank, unadulterated 
forms; they were veiled behind formulas of honor, reputation, and so on, which 
deprive them of universal, eternal value, and in fact make them even unintel- 
ligible to other ages and other peoples. This defect, on the other hand, explains 
the enormous enthusiasm with which Calderon was welcomed in his own 
epoch. Unfortunately what one gains from submission to the dominant tastes 
and preoccupations of a given period, one loses later in universality and abso- 
lute worth, which are independent of time and place. 

To illustrate: Calderon wrote four dramas on the subject of jealousy: ‘ El 
Medico de su Honra,’ ‘A Secreto Agravio Secreta Venganza,’ * El Pintor de su 
Deshonra,’ and ‘El Tetrarca de Jerusalen.’ Yet hardly ever in these works does 
he touch on the real passion of jealousy. He either subordinates that emotion 
to feelings of pride and amour propre, as in ‘ El Medico de su Honra’ and ‘A 
Secreto Agravio Secreta Venganza’; or he transforms it into blind vindictive- 
ness, as in the case of the Don Juan of ‘El Pintor de su Deshonra’; or, 
finally, he exaggerates and idealizes it into a delirium, as happens in ‘El Te- 
trarca de Jerusalen.’ In his eagerness to sublimate the jealousy of Herod, 
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Calderon has changed the king into a sort of maniac quite removed from the 
conditions of reality. If, at first glance, the“jealousy of Herod may seem nobler 
and more generous than other similar passions presented on the stage, it is 
actually far more irrational than that of Othello, for instance; since the 
Tetrarch’s jealousy springs neither from outraged honor, nor from the sus- 
picion thereof, nor again from the fear of any danger that may befall him in 
this life; but purely and simply from his selfish resentment that perhaps, after 
his death, some one else will come to possess Marianna. 

Great dramatic effects can be based only on something universal, character- 
istic of the human heart in all ages; they cannot be obtained from the peculiar 
"interests of a given moment in history. The sense of honor may have been 
good in its origin, in the general principle of personal dignity. But in the 
times of Calderon the sense of honor had been pushed to the most remotely 
conceivable extremes, to the point of justifying crime and treachery. 

In spite of these serious defects, Calderon’s treatment of tragic themes is _ 
almost always of superior quality. And when by chance he hits upon a passion 
consistently genuine, and free from the deadly atmosphere in which he lived 
— this is the case in ‘El Alcalde de Zalamea ’ — we get a masterpiece. In this 
connection we may mention ‘ Amar despues de la Muerte,’ and a few of his 
other efforts in the field of the tragic. 

In the comedy of contemporary manners, Calderon shows little variety, 
especially if he is compared with Lope. . . . His circle is much more re- 
stricted. He scarcely ever oversteps the limits of the middle class — hidalgos 
and chevaliers. He never descends to the depths of society; rarely does he 
depict popular types; and even in the social stratum which interested him, he 
confines himself to a few figures, treated always in the same manner. Shall we 
attribute this to poverty of imagination, sterility, lack of resourcefulness? I 
think not. There is hardly greater range in the comedies of Tirso de Molina, 
which likewise move inside the boundaries of conventional subjects: the lady 
in search of reparation for her lost honor; the capricious princess inveigling 
the licentious adventurer. 

The proof that it was not wholly a question of poor inventiveness in the 
poet is to be found in some of the works of his early youth, ‘El Astrologo 
Fingido,’ ‘Hombre Pobre Todo es Trazas,’ ‘El Alcalde de Si Mismo,’ and 
others still. There we discover the happiest aptitude for a comedy like that 
of Lope and Tirso, even for the comedy of character. The fact is that Calderon 
felt an instinctive repugnance toward presenting on the stage the prosaic, ugly, 
ot less noble aspects of human nature. Not only did this deprive him of an 
infinitude of types, but even made such characters as he did derive from this 
source artificial, thin, uninteresting, easily reducible to a formula. . . . 

Hence also his slight attention to the comedy of character, and the superficial 
treatment accorded to such specimens of it as he produced. We may cite, in 
evidence, the two character sketches in ‘Guardate del Agua Mansa ’— that 
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of the female hypocrite and that of the coquette; and ‘No hay Burlas con el 
Amor’ as well. As a matter of fact, the character comedy does not exist for 
Calderon, it is the exclusive inheritance of Tirso and Alarcon — if you wish: 
also of Lope, all men with tendencies toward realism much more pronounced 
than is the case with Calderon. 

We must not forget, moreover, that Calderon worked in large part by com- 
mission. He wrote for palace entertainments, for particular spectacles, which 
in the nature of the case had to be quite as conventional and artificial as they 
were ideal and fantastic. Considerations of times, places, passions, characters 
were determined by the expectations of court or salon. Such were the circum- 
stances in which his mythological and chivalric works were produced. At best 
we may hope in them for good specimens of lyric poetry, though hardly for 
dramatic conditions properly so called. 

Calderon’s idealism, thus, is not the harmonious perfect idealism of Greek 
tragedy or Greek sculpture, but an idealism so to speak of a second order — 
the idealism of a race and of a period. He is idealistic in the sense that he has 
excluded absolutely from his theater all the prosaic aspects —all the wrecks 
—of humanity. Meanwhile he exalts, idealizes, transtigures whatever in the 
society of his time seemed to him great, generous, and noble. Herein lies 
the real grandeur of his spirit. This gives him his figure as a symbol of the 
Spanish race; this entitles him to the esteem he has won everywhere as our 
distinctively national poet; this explains why, when an author is sought to 
typify, to summarize all the intellectual and poetic greatness of our Golden 
Age, all eyes turn toward Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. This national 
character of the poet has prejudiced to a certain extent his universality. Much 
of his worth and significance, measured on the background of his age, is lost 
when he is considered in the absolute and removed from the society for which 
he wrote. He is, accordingly, one of the most antiquated of our authors. His 
plays, save ‘El Alcade,’ have little interest for us on the stage and they are 
very tiresome even when read. In spite of all that, the Spanish theater presents 
no greater name. 

His glory, then, rather than the glory of a poet, is the glory of an entire 
nation. Calderon is ancient Spain, with all its lights and shadows, with all its 
grandeur and its defects, its pretentious pomp, its vanity, its slumber of deca- 
dence, its national pride unaffected by national disaster, its religious sentiment, 
its monarchical sentiment, its love of justice, its devotion to patriarchal privi- 
lege. Calderon reflects all this confusion of impulse that seethed in the vitals 
of Spanish society. 

Translated by Arthur Livingston 


UNAMUNO 


IGUEL DE UNAMUNO, peet, novelist, essayist, and prophet of 

the new Spain, is the most interesting and disquieting figure in 

Spanish letters at the present time. His rugged form, standing like 

a rock in the midst of the stream of the “‘ Europeanizing ” tendencies which 

have become so strong during the opening years of the twentieth century, has 

something elemental about it. And this in spite of the fact that he possesses 

an immense and exact culture, is widely read in almost every language of the 

Continent, and makes it his life business to understand and interpret the most 
varied and opposing ways of thought. 

Unamuno was born at Bilbao, of pure Basque stock, in 1864. While a boy, 
he passed through the memiorable scenes of the siege of his native city by the 
Carlist troops in 1874, scenes which he has utilized in his novel ‘Paz en la 
Guerra.’ He studied at Bilbao and Madrid, and early discovered a bent for 
philosophy, though none of the systems he examined entirely captivated his 
restless mind. After several unsuccessful attempts to obtain a post at one of 
the Spanish universities, he was appointed professor of Greek at Salamanca 
in 1891; his name for many years was associated with this great institution, 
of which he became rector in 1900. His readiness to criticize the government 
and his unflinching freedom of language brought him into conflict with the 
authorities from the first, and he was punished with the loss of his post, and 
finally with a term of sixteen years’ imprisonment — a sentence which was im- 
posed as a minatory gesture only, and which was raised almost immediately. 
But this did not daunt Unamuno. His pen and his tongue were as active as 
ever, and he saw in the Spain of the day much to occupy them. When the 
coup d’état of September 1923 set Primo de Rivera in control of Spanish 
affairs, he protested with such vigor that the government felt some stringent 
measures were necessary. Early in 1924, Unamuno was deported to the little 
island of Fuerteventura in the Canaries, where he devoted his time to reading, 
writing, and meditation. He was amnestied after a few months, but, scorning 
to return to his native land while it was in the hands of what he considered to 
be a military tyranny, he joined his fellow-writer, Blasco Ibafiez, in exile. 
Since that time he has lived in France, writing with all his wonted energy, 
and trying to engage the younger generation of Spaniards upon the less- 
trodden paths of thought. Conformity to the opinions of the mass has always 
been his particular dislike, and it can safely be said that what he hates most 
in the state of affairs in present-day Spain is not the triumph of this or that 
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form of government, but the marked tendency to repression of every view 
that does not conform to the official one. 

Like most of the great Spanish writers, Unamuno has been extremely pro- 
lific. His works comprise novels like ‘Paz en la Guerra’ [Peace in War] 
(1897), ‘Niebla’ [Mist} (1914), and ‘Abel Sanchez’ (1917), volumes of 
poems such as ‘ Poesias’ (1907), and ‘ Rosario de Sonetos Liricos’ [Rosary 
of Lyrical Sonnets} (1907), essays, included in ‘Tres Ensayos’ [Three 
Essays} (1900), ‘Entorno al Castieismo’ (1902), ‘Mi Religion y Otros En- 
sayos’ [My Religion and Other Essays} (1910), ‘Soliloquios y Conversa- 
ciones’ [Soliloquies and Conversations} (1912), and other collections, and two 
remarkable books to which it is hard to apply any classification save that of 
“ interpretations of life” —‘ Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho’ [Life of Don 
Quixote and Sancho} (1903), and ‘Del Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida’ 
[On the Tragic Sense of Life} (1913). This mass of material expresses every 
side of Unamuno’s many-sided nature. One finds it impossible in a short 
sketch to analyze the whole; two or three dominating ideas may be dis- 
tinguished and illustrated, the others merely referred to. 

It is in the essays and the two prose works last mentioned that we can most 
clearly make out the views of life which are peculiarly Unamuno’s. As a 
novelist he is not a success, lacking the power to tell a story for its own sake, 
and finding the form of fiction rather a hindrance than a help in the full 
development of his thought. His ‘Paz en la Guerra’ has been called a col- 
lection of materials for a historical novel rather than a historical novel itself. 
The tangential nature of much of Unamuno’s thinking, which makes him 
progress by rapid darts in various directions, and unexpected flashes of insight, 
renders it hard for him to keep to the thread of a tale without giving a reader 
the impression of a constant tension. In his poems, too, though he has oc- 
casionally triumphed over the difficulty, the same struggle with the literary 
form is apparent. His verses rarely sound like the inevitable embodiment in 
words of the ideas they convey. But in the criticisms of life and literature, 
where he has the conceptions of other men to work upon, and where he can 
apply to them the full powers of his keen mind, matters are quite different. 
Here the qualities that hampered him as novelist and lyrical poet make his 
strength. 

The ‘ Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho,’ which takes up Cervantes’ great work 
chapter by chapter, contains the doctrine of “ Quixotism,” the revolt of the 
individual consciousness against the intellectual systems and the morality of 
the herd. In pages of the most disturbing energy, Unamuno hammers home 
the lesson — the life of man must not be sacrificed to an idea. Philosophical 
systems, religions, customs, are all less than the actual unfeathered biped, the 
man of flesh and blood, who has evolved them and will pass beyond them. 
“Live for the True, the Good, the Beautiful! We shall see presently the 


supreme vanity and the supreme insincerity of this hypocritical attitude,” he 
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cries. Those who seek to live according to a system, a Weltanschauung, are 
fools. “ Before any act of generosity, of’heroism, of madness, these thick- 
headed scholars, priests, and barbers of today can think of nothing to do but 
ask themselves, ‘ Why did he do it?’ And as soon as they believe they have 
discovered the reason for the act— whether it really be or not what they 
suppose — they say to themselves: ‘ Bah! he did it for this or that.’ In so far 
as a thing has a reason for being and they know it, the thing loses all its 
value. This is what they use logic for — logic, the pig! ” But Unamuno is 
equally opposed to the dreamers who merely narcotize themselves by means 
of lovely visions that have no correspondence to reality: in the march he in- 
stitutes in search of the sepulcher of Don Quixote he resolutely bans all such 
from the ranks. “Look you, friend,” he says, “if you wish to accomplish 
your mission and serve your country it is necessary for you to make yourself 
obnoxious to the sensitive lads who see the universe only through the eyes of 
their mistresses. Worse yet — let your words be strident and bitter in their 
eats.” 

Faith is the keystone of the Quixotic life. When Don Quixote comes to 
his senses and loses faith in his mission, he dies, but not before inoculating 
with that faith his squire, Sancho Panza. And so the great work is carried on. 

In ‘On the Tragic Sense of Life? Unamuno develops at length his con- 
ception of immortality and the inner struggle caused by man’s unconquerable 
desire to achieve it. “ And wherefore do you want to be immortal? You ask 
me, wherefore? Frankly, I do not understand the question, for it is to ask the 
reason of the reason, the end of the end, the principle of the principle.” To 
Unamuno it is inconceivable that anyone should reach final proof of either 
side in the eternal debate. “ The absolute and complete certainty, on the one 
hand, that death is a complete, definite, irrevocable annihilation of personal 
consciousness, a certainty of the same order as the certainty that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, or, on the other hand, the 
absolute and complete certainty that our personal consciousness is prolonged 
beyond death in these present or other conditions, and above all including in 
itself that strange and adventitious addition of eternal rewards and punish- 
ments — both of these certainties alike would make life impossible for us. . . . 
There may be a rationalist who has never wavered in his conviction of the 
mortality of the soul, and there may be a vitalist who has never wavered in 
his faith in immortality; but at the most this would only prove that just as 
there are natural monstrosities, so there are those who are stupid as regards 
heart and feeling, however great their intelligence, and those who are stupid 
intellectually, however great their virtue.” And this impossible conviction, 
according to Unamuno, is not something to be regarded as a desirable end. 
“For my part,” he says, “I do not wish to make peace between my heart 
and my head, between my faith and my reason—I wish rather that there 
should be war between them! ” 
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It will be seen that the teaching of Unamuno is not an altogether soothing 
and comforting one. He wishes it to be disturbing, for to him the greatest 
sin of modern life is its complacency. He has set himself the task of keeping 
his readers from imagining that the vast recent extensions of knowledge have 
justified the placing of complete confidence in science alone as an explanation 
of the universe. This task he carries out with a grim vigor that makes any 
contact with him a bracing and vivifying experience. His mental toughness 
is astonishing; there has rarely been a thinker and writer who has more per- 
fectly kept his balance, no matter how revolutionary some of the notions ad- 
vanced by him may appear to be. For him, “the central current of con- 
temporary European thought ” is something to be opposed and battered back 
with weapons drawn from every armory open to the philosopher of today. 
This strife against modernism Unamuno justifies by his claim to a medieval 
soul, which is something peculiarly Spanish. “I believe,” he has written in ‘On 
the Tragic Sense of Life,’ “that the soul of my country is medieval, that it 
has perforce passed through the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Revo- 
lution — learning from them, yes, but without allowing them to touch its soul, 
preserving the spiritual inheritance which has come down from what are 
called the Dark Ages. And Quixotism is simply the most despetate phase of 
the struggle between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance which was the 
offspring of the Middle Ages.” - 

One can hardly deny that Unamuno is often tilting at windmills. He would 
not deny it himself, for in doing so he is but following his master, Don 
Quixote. Often, too, he appears to be opposing some orthodoxy merely for 
the pleasure to be obtained from combat. Unamuno loves a fight, as he hates 
tame conformity. And if defeated in the end, he will go down fighting. “ Un- 
less I come to lose my head, or rather my heart, I will not abdicate from 
life — life will be wrested from me.” 

The miscellaneous short essays of Unamuno very often reflect single phases 
of the main views of life we have just sketched. But some of them are of 
special value as showing us another side of his personality — not the prophet 
this time, but the professor of literature. There is nothing of the medieval 
schoolman about Unamuno when he is writing on the Castilian spirit, or the 
poetry of Luis de Leon, or Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler.’ His erudition is 
beautifully controlled, “used” like the instrument it should always be, not 
allowed to direct the course of the writer’s thought. And Unamuno’s wide 
reading, his penetration of literatures other than the Spanish, has made him 
peculiarly suited to give the world a vivid idea of what is most essentially 
Spanish in European civilization. 


A. Smitur Noap 
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THE SPIRIT OF CASTILE 


Reprinted from ‘Essays and Soliloquies’? by Miguel de Unamuno, by 
and with permission of and special arrangement with 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers 
YROM whatever point you penetrate into the Spanish peninsula, you will 


find yourself confronted almost at once by a region of hills; you 

will then enter into a labyrinth of valleys, gorges, and ravines; and 
finally, after a longer or shorter ascent you will emerge upon the central 
table-land, barred by the naked sierras whose wide and deep valleys form the 
mighty cradles of mighty rivers. Across this table-land stretches Castile, the 
land of castles. 

Like all great expanses of earth, this table-land receives and irradiates heat 
more quickly than the sea and the coast-lands which the sea refreshes and 
tempers. Hence, when the sun scorches it, an extreme of heat, and as soon as 
the sun forsakes it, an extreme of cold; burning days of summer followed 
by cool fresh nights during which the lungs gratefully inhale the breeze from 
the land; freezing winter nights following hard upon days which the bright 
cold sun in its brief diurnal course has failed to warm. Winters long and hard 
and summers short and fiery have given birth to the saying, “ nueve meses de 
invierno y tres de inferno” —nine months of winter and three months of 
hell. In the autumn, however, there is a serene and placid breathing-space. The 
sierras, shutting out the winds from the sea, help to make the winter colder 
and the summer hotter; but while they impede the passage of the gentle low- 
trailing clouds they form no barrier to the violent cyclones which burst among 
their valleys. Thus long droughts are succeeded by torrential deluges. 

In this severe climate of opposing extremes, in which the transition from 
heat to cold and from drought to flood is so violent, man has invented the 
cloak with which to isolate himself from his environment, a personal am- 
bience, constant in the midst of external changes, a defense at once against 
both heat and cold. 

The great storms of rain and snow bursting upon these sierras and drained 
thence by the swollen rivers have in the course of centuries scoured the soil 
of the table-land, and the succeeding droughts have prevented the retention 
of the rainwashed soil in a network of fresh and robust vegetation. Thus it 
is that the view presents a wide and desolate expanse of burning country, 
without foliage and without water, a country in which a deluge of light throws 
dense shadows upon a dazzling surface, extinguishing all intermediate tones. 
The landscape is seen cut out in hard outline, almost without atmosphere, 
through a thin and transparent air. 

You may sometimes range over leagues and leagues of desert country with- 
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out descrying anything save the illimitable plain with its patches of green 
corn or yellow stubble, here a sparsely extended array of oaks, marching in 
solemn and monotonous procession, clothed in their austere and perennial 
green, there a group of mournful pines, holding aloft their uniform crests. 
Now and again, fringing a bright river or half-dry stream, a few poplars, 
seemingly intensely and vividly alive in the midst of the infinite solitude. As 
a tule these poplars announce the presence of man; yonder on the plain lies 
some village, scorched by the sun, blasted by the frost, built of sun-dried bricks 
very often, its belfry silhouetted against the blue of the sky... . 

The setting of the sun in these immense solitudes is full of beauty. The 
sun dilates as it touches the horizon as if greedy to enjoy still more of the 
earth and in sinking it sheds its light upon the earth like blood and fills 
the sky with a dust of gold. The infinite dome of the sky grows paler and 
paler, then swiftly darkens, and the fleeting twilight is followed by the pro- 
fundity of a night tremulous with stars. Here are no northern twilights, long, 
soft, and languorous. 

Broad is Castile! And beautiful with a sad quiet beauty this sea of stone 
beneath its expanse of sky. It is a landscape uniform and monotonous in its 
contrasts of light and shade, in its sharply juxtaposed and unmodulated 
colors. It presents the appearance of an immense floor of mosaic, without 
variety of design, above which. is spread out a sky of intensest blue. It is 
lacking in gentle transitions and its only harmonic continuity is that of the 
immense plain and the massed blue which overspreads and illumines it. 

It is a landscape that awakens no voluptuous sensations of joie de vivre, 
that inspires no longings for ease and idleness. Here are no lush green 
meadows inviting indolent repose, no dells that beckon like nests. 

Its contemplation does not call forth the sleeping animal in us, the animal 
that delights to drowse in a leafy paradise, brooding over the remembered 
satisfactions of those appetites which have been kneaded into the flesh since 
the earliest dawn of life. 

Nature does not here recreate the spirit. Rather it detaches us from the 
low earth and enfolds us in the pure naked unvarying sky. Here there is 
no communication with nature, no absorption in her exuberant splendors. This 
infinite landscape is, if it may be so said, monotheistic rather than pantheistic. 
Man is not lost in it so much as he is diminished by it, and in its immense 
drought he is made aware of the aridity of his own soul. 

The population of the Castilian countryside is concentrated for the most 
part in hamlets, villages, or towns, in groups of clustered dwelling-houses, 
separated from one another by immense and naked solitudes. The villages 
are compact and sharply delimited, not melting away into the plain in a sur- 
rounding fringe of isolated homesteads, the intervening country being gen- 
erally unpopulated. The houses seem to crowd together round the church as 
if for warmth or defense against the rigor of nature, as if the inhabitants 
sought a second cloak in which to isolate themselves from the cruelty of the 
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climate and the melancholy of the landscape. Thus it is that very often the 
villagers have to journey considerable distances on mule-back in order to 
reach the fields where they work, one here, another there, in isolation, and 
it is already dark before they return to their homes to stretch themselves 
on the hard kitchen settles and sleep the comforting sleep of toil. A notable 
sight it is to see them at nightfall, mounted on their mules, their figures sil- 
houetted against the pale sky, their sad, slow, monotonous songs dying away 
on the sharp night air into the infinity of the furrowed plain. 

While the men labor in the sweat of their brow on the hard land, the 
women-folk perform their tasks at home, filling the sunny arcades in front 
of the houses with a murmur of voices. In the long winter evenings it is usual 
for masters and serving-folk to assemble together, while the latter dance to 
the accompaniment of the sharp dry tap of the tambourine or sometimes to an 
old ballad measure. 

Go into one of these villages or drowsing cities of the plain, where life 
flows slowly and calmly in a monotonous procession of hours, and there you 
will find the living souls beneath whose transitory existence lies the eternal 
essence out of which is woven the inner history of Castile. 

Within these towns and villages lives a breed of men of a dry, hard, and 
sinewy constitution, burned by the sun and inured by the cold, a sober, frugal 
breed, the product of a long process of natural selection by searching winter 
frosts and intermittent periods of scarcity, tempered to withstand the in- 
clemency of the skies and the asperities of penury. The peasant who gave 
you a grave “Good day” as he passed on his mule, huddled in his cloak, 
will receive you without overmuch courtesy, with a kind of restrained so- 
briety. He is collected in his movements, circumspect and deliberate in his 
conversation, with a gravity which gives him the air of a dethroned king. 
Such at any rate he appears when he is not cunningly ironical. This sly biting 
irony — socarroneria, a racy word full of racy character —is the classical 
form of Castilian humor, a quiet and circumspect humor, sententious and 
phlegmatic, the humor of Sanson Carrasco in ‘Don Quixote’ and of Que- 
vedo, he who wrote the discourses of Marcus Brutus. 

His slowness is matched by his tenacity, qualities that have an intimate 
association. His reaction-interval, as the psycho-physiologists would express 
it, is fong; it takes him a considerable time to realize an impression or an 
idea, but once he has grasped it he does not readily relinquish it, does not 
in fact relinquish it until another has impinged upon it and driven it out. The 
slowness and tenacity of his impressions would appear to be due to the lack 
of an environing and unifying nimbus, blending them into a conjunctive 
whole; they do not merge into one another by subtle gradations, but each one 
disappears completely before the next takes its place. They seem to follow 
one another like the succession of uniform and monotonous tones in the 
landscape of his country, sharp edge against sharp edge. 

Go with him into his house. On the front wall the violent contrast of 
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strident blue paint against a snow-white background exposed to the full blaze 
of the sun is almost painful to the eye. Sit down to table with him and 
partake of his simple dinner, prepared without much culinary art, accom- 
panied only by keen and fiery condiments, a meal that is at once both frugal 
_ and violent, providing the palate with sharp-edged sensations. After the dinner, 
if the day chances to be a holiday, you will witness a dance, a dance slow 
and uniform, danced to the monotonous beat of drum or tambourine, a series 
of stabbing sounds that strike upon the ear like blows. And you will hear 
songs, wailing and monotonous, full of long-drawn-out notes, songs of the 
steppes, with the rhythm of the dragging labor of the plow in them. They 
testify to an ear that is incapable of appreciating the finer gradations of 
cadences and semi-tones. 

If you are in a town and there are any pictures there of the old traditional 
school of Castile, go to see them — for in the great days of its expansion 
this race created a school of realistic painting, of a rude, vigorous, simplified 
realism, very limited in range of tone, which has the effect of a violent douche 
upon the vision. Perhaps you will come across some canvas of Ribera or 
Zurbaran — your eye is held by the bony form of some austere hermit, whose 
sinewy muscles are presented in high light against strong shadows, a canvas 
meager in tones and gradations, in which every object stands out sharp-edged. 
Not infrequently the figures fail to form a single whole with the background, 
which is a mere accessory of insignificant decorative value. Velasquez, who of 
all Castilian painters: possesses most of the racial character, was a painter 
of men, of whole men, men all of one piece, rude and emphatic, men who 
fill the whole canvas. 

You will find no landscape-painters, you will discover no sense of tone, of 
suave transition, no unifying, enveloping atmosphere, which blends everything 
into a single harmonious whole. The unity springs from the more or less 
architectonic disposition of the several parts. 


In this country of climatic extremes, without any softness or mildness, of 
a landscape uniform in its contrasts, the spirit likewise is dry and sharp-edged, 
with but a meager ambience of ideas. It generalizes upon raw facts, seen in 
a discrete series, as in a kaleidoscope, not upon a synthesis or analysis of 
facts seen in a continuous series, in a living stream; it sees them sharp-edged 
like figures in the Castilian landscape and it takes them as they appear, in 
their own dress, without reconstructing them. And it has given birth to a 
harsh popular realism and to a dry formal idealism, marching alongside one 
another, in an association like that of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
but never combining. The Castilian spirit is either ironic or tragic, sometimes 
both at once, but it never arrives at a fusion of the irony and the austere 
tragedy of the human drama. 


JACINTO BENAVENTE 


IHE award in 1922 of the Nobel Prize for Literature to Jacinto Bena- 
vente set the crown upon his European fame and made him a figure 
of international importance. But nearly two decades earlier he had 
built up a sound reputation in Madrid with the intellectuals of Spain, and 
his ‘Los Malhechores del Bien’ (1905) and ‘Los Intereses Creados’ (1907) 
had spread that reputation wider and won over the theater-going public 
at large. In fact, by the time the official recognition of his work set him, 
for a time at least, among the immortals, the glamour that surrounded 
his name at home had begun to fade. It seems to be generally admitted by 
Spanish critics that the plays written by Benavente since 1914 have added 
nothing to the value of his work. Consequently it is not so difficult at the 
present time to locate him on the literary map of Europe as it would be to 
place some author from whom startling new departures are to be expected. 
Benavente is a citizen of Madrid, the capital from whose life so much of 
the materia! of his plays is drawn. He was born there in 1866, of a good 
middle-class family. Designed for the law, he studied at the University of 
Madrid, but the attraction of the theater proved too strong for him. When 
his father died in 1885, Benavente felt himself free to take up his chosen 
profession. For a time, however, he contented himself with wide reading in 
European drama, constant theater-going, and a trip to Russia as impresario 
of a circus. His restless intellect was gathering the subject-matter of future 
dramas. 

In 1893 he produced his first literary work, a volume of poems entitled 
* Versos,’ showing the influence of such romantic writers as Campoamor and 
Becquer. Benavente’s lyric power, however, was but slight, and the book 
may be regarded as the usual youthful product of one beginning to feel his 
way to expression — no more. 

In the same year, a more important work appeared. ‘Cartas de Mujeres’ 
{Women’s Letters] revealed the gift of psychological insight possessed by 
Benavente, and also his mastery of an easy graceful prose style. The imaginary 
letters contained in the book illustrated various types of Spanish woman- 
kind; we can see thus early that Benavente is far readier to idealize the fem- 
inine than the masculine nature. In ‘Figulinas’ [Figurines] (1898) and in 
©Vilanos’ [Thistledown] (1905), Benavente produced some charming and 
graceful sketches in which his gift of imagination found utterance; they are 
not, however, to be regarded as typical. 
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His first dramatic compositions came immediately after the publication of 
the ‘Cartas de Mujeres.’ The year 1894 saw the performance of ‘EI Nido 
Ajeno’ [Another’s Nest] and 1896 that of ‘Gente Conocida’ [People One 
Knows}. The second of these at once brought Benavente into prominence. 
It was a bitter satire upon the polite society of Madrid, with its meretricious 
gaiety, meanness, and hardness of heart. Yet there was no outward sign of 
a moralizing purpose. Benavente, like Becque in ‘ Les Corbeaux’ was content 
to present his picture of life and let it speak for itself. In construction ‘ Gente 
Conocida’ showed the influence of the French naturalist drama, and broke 
away completely from the highly artificial methods pursued by the school 
of Echegaray. Action was reduced to a minimum, but the talk which took its 
place was both natural and brilliantly entertaining. Altogether it would not 
be saying too much to call the effect produced by the play a revolution. 

Benavente followed up his success with a series of plays of similar character: 
*La Comida de las Fieras’ [The Banquet of the Wild Beasts] (1898); ‘La 
Gata de Angora’ [The Angora Cat} (1900); and ‘Lo Cursi’ [The Bour- 
geoisie] (1901). In each of these the decline of the Spanish aristocracy is pic- 
tured, with its deadly effect on the general manners and morals of the country. 
‘Lo Cursi’ is a clever attack on the super-esthetes, who are constantly express- 
ing their contempt for the middle-class and its tastes. In other plays written 
about this time, such as ‘La Gobernadora’ [The Governor’s Wife} (1901), 
Benavente turns to the provincial life of Spain, and hits off the weaknesses 
of small towns and their ruling classes. 

So far, he had been purely a social satirist, and, except for the works just 
mentioned, a satirist of the inhabitants of one city alone — Madrid. During 
the next phase of his work he extended the scope of his dramatic genius, and 
began to deal with a much greater variety of subjects and in various manners. 
On the one hand, his realistic pictures of, Spanish city-life continued, with 
less bitterness and a greater depth of sympathy for human failings, in, for 
example, ‘Alma Triunfante’ [The Triumph of the Soul} (1902), ‘El 
Hombrecito’ [The Manikin} (1903), ‘Rosas de Otofio’ [Autumn Roses] 
(1905), and ‘Los Malhechores del Bien’ {The Evil-Doers of Good] (1905). 
In all of these the women characters are far superior to the men; they sacrifice 
their ideals and their desires to their partners, but rise above them in doing so. 
The effect of Benavente’s reading of Ibsen can be seen here. But working 
with material drawn from a society where women are still artificially hampered 
in many ways, the Spaniard on the whole is forced to make his heroines less 
bold and outspoken than those of his great Norwegian predecessor. 

The generally tragic tone of these plays, even when, as in ‘ Rosas de Otofio,’ 
they end happily, marks the development of Benavente from the dispassionate 
observer of society into one who can feel, and feel deeply, for the persons 
whose fates he watches being worked out. It may be doubted, though, whether 
he has fully and harmoniously achieved the combination of realism and 
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imaginative creation. Where Benavente departs from the types he has daily 
beneath his eyes, he usually produces beings whom his countrymen accuse of 
being unreal, even monstrous. 

In the plays of almost pure fantasy this jarring of imperfectly synthesized 
elements is less perceptible. Between 1903 and 1910 Benavente wrote a number 
of such works, some of them among his very best; ‘La Noche del Sabado’ 
[Saturday Night} (1903) has been called his masterpiece. It was not a popular 
success in any sense, but certainly with ‘ Los Intereses Creados’ comes nearest 
to giving a picture of universal nature of any of his plays. The characters are 
no more Spanish than they are of any other country, and the scene is laid 
in an imaginary land. Against a background of wearied and decadent society 
is painted the heroic figure of Imperia, the very personification of ambition, 
who bends realities to her will and forces the other persons to do her bidding 
even when it means the death of her own daughter. In ‘ Los Intereses Creados ’ 
{The Bonds of Interest} (1907) Benavente again touched his high-water 
mark. Employing only characters taken from the Italian popular comedy, 
the commedia dell’ arte, such as Harlequin, Columbine, and Punchinello, he 
triumphantly achieves a number of ends: he gives us dramatic action, charm- 
ing fantasy, and, underneath this, a very real picture of human nature and its 
tragic dependence upon low means to achieve high purposes. The personality 
of Crispin, the utterly unscrupulous servant of Leander, who sticks at no 
deception to win the heroine for his master, is perhaps Benavente’s finest dra- 
matic creation. He and the well-meaning but ineffectual Leander personify 
the combination of idealism and opportunism to be found in every man’s 
heart. And the bitter dose Crispin makes the young man drink in pointing 
out how completely the accomplishment of his love for Silvia depends upon 
cold-blooded trickery, is the message Benavente has for the world. Other 
plays of this half-playful, half-serious, fundamentally melancholy type are 
‘El Dragon de Fuego’ [The Fire-Dragon} (1903), ‘La Princesa Bebé’ 
[Princess Bebé} (1904), and ‘La Escuela de las Princesas’ [The School 
of Princesses} (1909). 

Meanwhile, during the same period, Benavente was bringing out plays of 
various kinds, the continuation of his more strictly Spanish satire. The most 
striking are the psychological studies ‘Mas Fuerte que el Amor’ [Stronger 
than Love} (1906) and ‘Los Ojos de los Muertos’ {The Eyes of the Dead} 
(1907), and the Castilian dialect plays ‘Sefiora Ama’ ['TheSquiress} (1908) 
and ‘La Malquerida’ [The Passion Flower} (1913). The heroine of ‘ Sefiora 
Ama’ is a woman of superhuman strength, patience, and compassion, who 
supports the infidelities of her husband as long as she can, but finally reacts, 
and by sheer force of character brings him back into the path of virtue. ‘La 
Malquerida,’ which was played in the United States in 1920 with great suc- 
cess, tells a tragic love story. A well-to-do farmer of Castile is in love with 
his step-daughter. The girl’s mother, his wife, is torn between her love for 
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him and her horror when she discovers the state of affairs. But when it 
becomes plain that the young Acacia has unconsciously allowed herself to 
fall in love with Esteban, the inevitable catastrophe occurs. The mother de- 
nounces Esteban, who kills her; her dying thoughts are for her daughter 
whom she has by her death saved from his passion. She thus takes her place 
with so many of Benavente’s other heroines who sacrifice themselves to others. 

The later plays of Benavente have added little to his reputation. Most of 
them show a tendency to moralize, presenting and supporting some philo- 
sophical thesis. Benavente uses symbolism freely to force home his points. 
In ‘El Collar de Estrellas’ [The Necklace of Stars} (1915), for example, 
the necklace represents the family, the unity of which is threatened, but 
saved by the devotion of the hero. In ‘La Vestal de Occidente’ [The Ves- 
tal of the West} (1919) Benavente has tried his hand at the historical drama, 
and provided us with a study of Queen Elizabeth in the style of his ear- 
lier works. 

In summing up and evaluating Benavente’s contribution to the stage, it 
must not be forgotten that as one of the “group of ’98 ” he did his best to 
get rid of outworn dramatic tricks and “ staginess.” He abandoned the aside 
and the soliloquy (except where he uses it advisedly, as historical coloring, as 
in ‘La Vestal de Occidente’), and studiously avoided gushing rhetoric and 
declamation. His language has always been conversational in quality, rapid in 
its flow, and perfectly under control. 

In addition to the dramatic work which constitutes the vast bulk of his 
literary performance, Benavente is the author of several volumes of criticism 
— ‘EI Teatro del Pueblo’ [The People’s Theater} (1909), ‘De Sobremesa ’ 
{After-Dinner Talk} (1910-16), ‘Acotaciones’ [Annotations] (1914), 
“Cronicas y Dialogos’ [Chronicles and Dialogues} (1916). Most of these 
were contributed articles to periodicals, notably to the newspaper El Imparcial. 


A. SmiLtice Noap 


FROM THE BONDS OF INTEREST ; 


From ‘Plays’ by Jacinto Benavente, translated by John Garrett. Underhill. 
Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and reprinted by permission 


[Leander, high-spirited but penniless and masquerading as a gentleman of 
fortune, has been courting Silvia, daughter of the wealthy Polichinelle, first 
for her money and then out of genuine love. Crispin, Leander’s servant, has. 
been furthering the match. But when Silvia runs away from home and comes 
to Leander, Leander refuses to go on with the deception. He is trying to bring 
Silvia to a sense of his unworthiness when Polichinelle arrives with the 
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creditors and officers of the law. Leander escapes through a window after 
first secreting Silvia. Crispin is left alone.J 


RISPIN. Master! Master! H’m! Not so bad after all. I thought he 
was going to dash himself to pieces on the ground. Instead he has 
climbed higher. . . . There is hope yet —he may yet learn to fly. 

In his region, the clouds . . . Now I to mine, the firm ground. And more need 
than ever that I should make certain that it is solid beneath my feet. 
[He seats himself complacently in an armchair}. 
Polichinelle [ without, to those who are with him}. Guard the doors! Let no 
man escape! No, nor woman either. . . . Nor dog nor cat! 
Innkeeper. Where are they? Where are these bandits? These assassins? 
Pantaloon. Justice! Justice! My money! My money! 


{Signor Polichinelle, the Innkeeper, Signor Pantaloon, the Captain, Harlequin, 
the Doctor, the Secretary, and two Constables enter, bearing in their arms 
enormous scrolls and protocols, or papers of the suit. All enter from the 
right in the order named. The Doctor and the Secretary pass at once to 
the table and prepare to take testimony.} ... 

Doctor. Gentlemen, unless you listen to me we shall get nowhere. No man 
may take justice into his own hands, inasmuch as justice is not haste nor 
oppression nor vengeance nor act of malice. Summum jus, summum injuria; 
the more wrong, the more justice. Justice is all wisdom, the wisdom is all order, 
and order is all reason, and reason is all procedure, and procedure is all logic. 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, deposit all your wrongs and all 
your disputations with me, for if they are to be of any validity they must all 
form a part of this process which I have brought in these protocols with me. 

Crispin. The devil, you say! Hasn’t it grown enough already? 

Doctor. Herein are set down and inscribed divers other offenses of these 
defendants, whereunto must be added and conjoined each and every one of 
those of which you may accuse them now. And I must be the advocate in all 
of them, for that is the only way in which it will be possible for you to obtain 
satisfaction and justice. Write, Signor Secretary, and let the said complainants 
depose. 

Pantaloon. It might be better to settle our differences among ourselves. You 
know what justice is. 

Innkeeper. Write nothing. It will only be making the white black, and in 
the end we shall be left without our money and these rogues without pun- 
ishment. 

Pantaloon. Exactly. My money! My money! And justice afterward. 

Doctor. You unlearned, you uncivil, you ignorant generation! What do you 
know of justice? It is not enough for you to say that you have suffered a wrong, 
unless there be plainly apparent therein an intention to make you suffer that 
wrong; that is to say, fraud or deceit, which are not the same, although they are 
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confounded in the popular acceptation. But I say unto you that only in the 
single case — 

Pantaloon. Enough! Enough! You will end by telling us that we are the 
guilty ones. 

Doctor. What else am I to think when you persist in denying such a plain 
and obvious fact? 

Innkeeper. I like that. Good! We were robbed. Do you want any plainer 
or more obvious fact? 

Doctor. Know, then, that robbery is not the same as theft, much less is it 
the same as fraud or deceit, which again are not the same as aforesaid. From 
the laws of the Twelve Tables down to Justinian, to Tribonian, to Emilian, 
to Ttiberian.. .)... 

Pantaloon. We shall be cheated out of our money. There is no one who can 
reason me out of that. 

Polichinelle. The Signor Doctor is right. We can safely leave the matter 
to him and everything will be attended to in the process. 

Doctor. Then write, Signor Secretary, write. 

Crispin. Will anyone listen to me? 

Pantaloon. No one, no one. Let that rascal be quiet! Silence for that villain! 

Innkeeper. You will have a chance to talk soon enough when you don’t 
want to. : 

Doctor. He will speak at the proper moment, for justice requires that every- 
body should be afforded an opportunity to talk. Write, write: In the city of 

. in the matter of . . . But it would certainly not be amiss if we pro- 
ceeded first to an inventory of whatever there is in the house. 

Crispin [before the door}. It certainly would be a miss. . 

Doctor. Thence to progress to the deposit of security on the part of the 
complainants, so that there may be no question as to their good faith when 
they assert that they have suffered a loss. Two thousand crowns will be sufh- 
cient from each of you, to be secured by guarantees upon all your goods 
and chattels. 

Pantaloon. What is that? Two thousand crowns from us? 

Doctor. I ought to make it eight; however, as you are persons of responsi- 
bility, I take that fact into account. I allow nothing to escape me. 

Innkeeper. Hold! And write no more! We cannot submit to this. 

Doctor. What? Do you threaten justice? Open a separate process for bat- 
tery and the hand of violence raised against an officer of the law in full per- 
formance of his duties. 

Pantaloon. This man will be the ruin of us. 

Innkeeper. He is mad. 

Doctor. What? Do you call me a man and mad? Speak with more respect. 
Write! Write! Open two more counts. There was also an assault by word 
of mouth... . 
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Crispin. Now see what you have done through not listening to me. 

Pantaloon. Talk, talk, for heaven’s sake! Talk! Anything would be better 
than what is happening to us now. 

Crispin. Then shut off this fellow, for the love of mercy! He is raising up a 
mountain with his protocols. 

Pantaloon. Stop! Stop, I say! 

Innkeeper. Put down that pen! 

Doctor. Let no man dare to raise his hand. 

Crispin. Signor Captain, then lend us your sword. It also is the instrument 
of justice. 

Captain {going up to the table and delivering a tremendous blow with his 
sword upon the papers on which the Doctor is engaged}. Have the kindness 
to desist. 

Doctor. You see how ready I am to comply with a reasonable request. Sus- 
pend the actions. [They stop writing.| There is a previous question to be 
adjudged. The parties dispute among themselves. Nevertheless it will be 
proper to proceed with the-inventory. . . . 

Pantaloon. No! No! 

Doctor. It is a formality which cannot be waived. 

Crispin. I don’t think it would be proper. When the proper time comes you 
can write as much as you like. But let me have permission first to speak a 
moment with these honorable gentlemen. 

Doctor. If you wish to have what you are about to say recorded as 
testimony. ... 

Crispin. No! By no means. Not a single word, or I shall not open my 
mouth. 

Captain. Better let the fellow talk. 

Crispin. What shall I say? What are you complaining about? That you 
have lost your money? What do you want? To get it back? 

Pantaloon. Exactly! Exactly! My money! 

Innkeeper. Our money! 

Crispin. Then listen to me. Where do you suppose that it is coming from 
when you insist upon destroying the credit of my master in this fashion, and 
so make his marriage with the daughter of Signor Polichinelle impossible? 
Name of Mars! I had rather deal with a thousand knaves than one fool. See 
what you have done now and how you will be obliged to compound with justice 
for a half share of what we owe you —I say owe you. How will you be any 
better off if you succeed in sending us to the galleys or to some worse place? 
Will it put money in your pockets to collect the welts on our skins? Will you 
be richer or nobler or more powerful because we are ruined? On the other 
hand, if you had not interrupted us at such an inopportune moment, today, 
this very day, you would have received your money with interest, which God 
knows is enough to send you all to hang on the gallows to remain suspended 
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forever, if justice were not in these hands— and these pens. Now do as you 
see fit; I have told you what you ought to do. 

Doctor. They will remain suspended until further notice. 

Captain. I would never have believed it possible that their crimes could have 


been so great. 


Polichinelle. That Crispin. . . . He will be capable of convincing them. 
Pantaloon {to the Innkeeper}. What do you think of this? Looking at it 
calinlyn tesa 


Innkeeper. What do you think? 

Pantaloon. You say that your master was to have married the daughter of 
Signor Polichinelle today? But suppose he refuses to give his consent? 

Crispin.What good would that do him? His daughter has run away with 
my master. All the world will soon know it. It is more important to him than 
it is to anyone else not to have it known that his daughter has thrown 
herself away upon a rapscallion, a man without character, a fugitive from 
justice. ; 

Pantaloon. Suppose this should turn out to be true? What do you think? 

Innkeeper. Better not weaken. The rogue breathes deceit. He is a master. 

Pantaloon. You are right. No one can tell how far to believe him. Justice! 


Justice! 

Crispin. I warn you — you lose everything! 

Pantaloon. Wait! . . . just a moment. We will see. A word with you, Signor 
Polichinelle. 


Polichinelle. What do you want with me? 

Pantaloon. Suppose that we had made a mistake in this complaint. Suppose 
that Signor Leander should turn out to be, after all, a noble, virtuous gentle- 
man, incapable of the slightest dishonest thought. . . 

Polichinelle. What is that? Say that again. 

Pantaloon. Suppose that your daughter was in love with him madly, pas- 
sionately, even to the point where she had run away with him from your 
house? 

Polichinelle. My daughter run away from my house with that man? Who 
says so? Show me the villain! Where is he? 

Pantaloon. Don’t get excited. It is only in supposition. 

Polichinelle. Well, sir, I shall not tolerate it even in supposition. 

Pantaloon. Try to listen more calmly. Suppose all this should have happened. 
Wouldn’t the best thing for you to do be to let them marry? 

Polichinelle. Marry? I would see them dead first. But it is useless to con- 
sider it. I see what you want. You are scheming to recoup yourselves at my 
expense, you are such rogues yourselves. But it shall not be! It shall not be! 

Pantaloon. Take care! We had better not talk about rogues while you are 
present. 

Innkeeper. Hear! Hear! 
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Polichinelle. Rogues, rogues! — conspiring to impoverish me. But it shall 
not be! It shall not be! . 

Doctor. Have no fear, Signor Polichinelle. Even though they should be dis- 
suaded and abandon their design, do you suppose that this process will amount 
to nothing? Do you imagine that one line of what is written in it can ever be 
blotted out, though two and fifty crimes be alleged therein and proved against 
them, besides as many more which require no proof? 

Pantaloon. What do you say now, Crispin? 

Crispin. That though all those crimes were proved three times and these 
that require no proof yet three times more than the others, you would still 
be losing your money and wasting your time, for we cannot pay what we do 
not have. 

Doctor. Not at all. That is not good law. For I have to be paid, whatever 
happens... . 

Polichinelle. What is this nonsense? How can he pay? What is the use of 
all this talk? 

Crispin. A great deal of use. As I was saying, you are all deeply interested 
in saving my master, in saving both of us, for your own advantage, for the 
common good of all. You, so as not to lose your money; the Signor Doctor so 
as not to see all this vast store of doctrine go for nothing, which he is heaping 
up in those sarcophagi of learning; the Signor Captain because everybody 
knows that he was the friend of my master, and it would not be creditable to 
his valor to have it said that he had been the dupe of an adventurer; you, 
Signor Harlequin, because your poetic dithyrambs would lose all their merit 
as soon as it became known with what little sense you composed them; you, 
Signor Polichinelle, my dear old friend, because your daughter is now, in the 
sight of God and before man, Signor Leander’s wife. 

Polichinelle. You lie! You lie! Impudent rascal! Cutthroat! 

Crispin. I think then that we had better proceed with the inventory of what 
there is in the house. Write, write, and let all these gentlemen be our wit- 
nesses. We can begin with this apartment. 


[He throws back the tapestry from the door at the rear, and Silvia, Leander, 
Dofia Sirena, Columbine, and the Wife of Polichinelle appear, forming 


a group. } 


Pantaloon and the Innkeeper. Silvia! 

Captain and Harlequin. Together! Both of them! 

Polichinelle. Is it possible? What? Are they all against me? My wife and 
daughter, too? All, all, for my ruin? Seize that man, these women, this im- 
postor, or I with my own hand... 

Pantaloon. Signor Polichinelle, are you out of your head? 

Leander {advancing towards the proscenium, accompanied by the others} 
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Your daughter came to my house under the protection of Dofia Sirena, believ- 
ing that I was wounded; and I ran immediately in search of your wife, so 
that she too might be present with her and protect her. Silvia knows who I am, 
she knows the whole story of my life of misery and wandering, of cheats and 
deceptions and lies —how it has been utterly vile; and I am sure that no 
vestige of our dream of love any longer remains in her heart. Take her away 
from this place, take her away! That is my only request before I deliver myself 
into the hands of justice. 

Polichinelle. The punishment of my daughter ‘shall be my affair, but as for 
this villain . . . Seize him, I say! 

Silvia. Father! If you do not save him it will be my death. I love him, I shall 
love him always; I love him now more than I ever did, because his heart is 
noble. He has been cruelly unfortunate; and he might have made me his by a 
lie — but he would not lie. 

Polichinelle. Silence! Silence, foolish, unhappy girl! This is the result of the 
bringing up of your mother, of her vanity, her hallucinations, of all your 
romantic reading, your music to the light of the moon. 

Wife of Polichinelle. Anything would be preferable to having my daughter 
marry a man like you, to be unhappy afterward all the rest of her life, like her 
mother. Of what use are my riches to me? 

Sirena. You are right, Signora Polichinelle. Of what use are riches without 
love? 

Columbine. The same use as love without riches. 

Doctor. Signor Polichinelle, under the circumstances the only thing for you 
to do is to let them marry. 

Pantaloon. Or there will be a scandal in the city. 

Innkeeper. And everybody will be on his side. 

Captain. And we can never consent to have you use force against your 
daughter. 

Doctor. It will have to stand in the process that they were surprised here 
together. 

Crispin. And after all, the only trouble with my master was that he had no 
money; no one could outdo him in nobility of character; your grandchildren 
will be gentlemen — even if that quality does not extend up to the grandfather. 

All. Let them marry! Let them marry! 

Pantaloon. Or we will all turn upon you. 

Innkeeper. And your history will be brought to light — the secret story 
of your life... . 

Harlequin. And you will gain nothing by that. 

Sirena. A lady begs it of you on her knees, moved to tears by the spectacle 
of a love so unusual in these days. 

Columbine. Which seems more like love in a story. 

All. Let them marry! Let them marry! 
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Polichinelle. Yes! let them marry in an evil hour. My daughter shall be cut 
off without dowry and without inheritance. I will ruin my estate rather than 
that this reprobate . . . 

Doctor. You certainly will not do anything of the kind, Signor Polichinelle. 

Pantaloon. Who ever heard of such nonsense? 

Innkeeper. I shouldn’t think of it for a moment. 

Harlequin. What would people say? 

Captain. We could never consent to it. 

Silvia. No, my dear father, I am the one who cannot accept anything. I am 
the one who must share the poverty of his fate. I love him so. 

Leander. That is the only condition upon which I can accept your love. 

[ All run towards Silvia and Leander. } 

Doctor. What do you say? Are you crazy? 

Pantaloon. Preposterous! Absurd! 

Innkeeper. You ate going to accept everything. 

Harlequin. You will be happy and you will be rich. 

Wife of Polichinelle. What? My daughter in poverty? Is this wretch the 
hangman? 

Sirena. Remember that love is a delicate babe and able to endure but few 
privations. 

Doctor. It is clearly illegal. Signor Polichinelle, you will sign a munificent 
donation immediately as befits a person of your dignity and importance, who 
isa kind and loving father. Write, write, Signor Secretary, for this is something 
to which nobody will object. 

All [except Polichinelle}. Write! Write! 

Doctor. And you, my dear, my innocent young lovers, resign vauecelves to 
riches. You have no right to carry your prejudices to an extreme at which they 
become offensive to others. 

Pantaloon [to Crispin}. Now will you pay us? 

Crispin. Do you doubt it? But you will have to swear first that Signor 
Leander never owed you anything. See how he is sacrificing himself upon your 
account, accepting this money which is repugnant to him. 

Pantaloon. We always knew that he was a perfect gentleman. 

Innkeeper. Always. 

Harlequin. We all believed it. 

Captain. And we shall continue to maintain our belief. 

Crispin. Now, Doctor, this process . . . Do you suppose there is waste 
space enough anywhere in the world for it to be thrown away upon? 

Doctor. My foresight has provided for everything. All that will be neces- 
saty is to change the punctuation. For example, here where it says: “ Whereas 
I depose and declare, not without due sanction of law” .. . take out the 
comma and it reads: “ Whereas I depose and declare not without due sanction 
of law.” And here: “ Therefore he is not without due judgment condemned ” 
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. . . put ina comma and it reads: “ Therefore he is not, without due judgment 
condemned” .. . 

Crispin. O excellent comma! O wonderful, O marvellous comma! Stupen- 
dous Genius and Miracle of Justice! Oracle of the Law! Thou Monster of 
Jurisprudence! 

Doctor. Now I can rely upon the generosity of your master. 

Crispin. You can. Nobody knows better than you do how money will change 
aman. 

Secretary. I was the one who put in and took out the commas. 

Crispin. While you are waiting for something better, pray accept this chain. 
It is of gold. 

Secretary. H’m! How many carats fine? 

Crispin. You ought to know. You understand commas and carats. 

Polichinelle. I impose only one condition: that this rogue leave your service 
forever. 

Crispin. That will not be necessary, Signor Polichinelle. Do you suppose 
that I am so poor in ambition as my master? 

Leander. What? You are not going to leave me, Crispin? It will not be 
without sorrow on my patt. 

Crispin. It will not last long. I can be of no further use to you. With me 
you will be able to lay aside your lion’s skin and your old man’s wisdom. 
What did I tell you, sir? Between them all we were sure to be saved. And 
believe me now, when you are getting on in the world, the ties of love are as 
nothing to the bonds of interest. 

Leander. You are wrong. For without the love of Silvia I should never have 
been saved. 

Crispin. And is love a slight interest? I have always given due credit to the 
ideal and I count upon it always. With this the farce ends. 

Silvia [to the audience}.You have seen in it how these puppets have been 
moved by plain and obvious strings, like men and women in the farces of our 
lives — strings which were their interests, their passions, and all the illusions 
and petty miseries of their state. Some are pulled by the feet to lives of restless 
and weary wandering; some by the hands, to toil with pain, to struggle with 
bitterness, to strike with cunning, to slay with violence and rage. But into 
the hearts of all there descends sometimes from heaven an invisible thread, 
as if it were woven out of the sunlight and the moonbeams, the invisible thread 
of love, which makes these men and women, as it does these puppets which 
seem like men, almost divine, and brings to our foreheads the smile and 
splendors of the dawn, lends wings to our drooping spirits, and whispers to 
us still that this farce is not all a farce, that there is something noble, some- 
thing divine in our lives which is true and which is eternal, and which shall 
not close when the farce of life shall close. 


ww 


BLASCO IBANEZ 


O soy un hombre que vive, y, ademas, quando le queda tiempo para 
ello, escribe” [I am a man who lives, and in addition writes when 
he finds time for it]. Thus did Vicente Blasco Ibafiez describe 

his calling in a letter written in 1918 to his friend D. Julio Cejador y Franca. 
The most widely-known of modern Spanish novelists outside his own 
country, Ibafiez had lived a life of turmoil, strife, and adventure, and was 
to die a few years later in exile, battling with his pen against what he felt 
to be a tyranny. 

He was born of Aragonese parents at Valencia, the sea-coast city placed 
amid the orange groves and rice fields he loved to describe, in 1867. His 
father, a comparatively humble tradesman, planned to have the boy enter the 
legal profession, and educated him accordingly. But Ibafiez soon found the 
combination of journalism and politics far more attractive than law. He be- 
came an ardent liberal and a republican, and as such was obnoxious to the 
authorities, who gave him his first taste of their prisons before he was nine- 
teen years old. Four years later he had grown into a sufficiently dangerous 
person to be exiled to France, but was subsequently pardoned. His hold on 
the affections of the rural workers about Valencia was strong; they returned 
him to parliament as deputy no less than seven times. The penalty he had 
to pay for this success as a republican was a series of arrests, imprisonments, 
and short exiles, amounting in all to about thirty by his own count. Mean- 
while he had entered the field of authorship by contributing short stories 
and serial novels, none of them of outstanding merit, to newspapers. 

With ‘Arroz y Tartana’ [Rice and the Cart] (18094) Ibafiez made his 
first serious contribution to literature, drawing his material from the life 
of the huertanos, or Valencian peasants, whom he knew so well. In ‘Flor de 
Mayo’ [The Mayflower] (1895) he turned to a maritime subject; the 
tragic story depicts the hard and depressing existence of the coastal fisher- 
man. In both these books, and in those immediately succeeding them, the 
influence of Zola, the great master of French naturalistic fiction, is strongly 
marked. Ibafiez shows a natural affinity to the methods of Zola: the heaping- 
up of carefully noted detail, the use of striking figures of speech connected 
with sense impressions, and the unhesitating portrayal of the crudest and 
most bestial sides of human life. On the other hand, he never writes in 
support of a critical doctrine, as Zola so often did, and never loses himself 
in his documentation. 

In 1896, as a result of his championing the cause of the revolted Cubans, 
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Ibafiez was exiled again. This time he went to Italy, where he collected the 
materials that went into his book of descriptive sketches ‘En el Pais del Arte’ 
[In the Land of Art] (1896). In the same year he published a collection 
of short stories ‘Cuentos Valencianos’ {Valencian Tales} which displayed 
his gifts for rapid characterization, and his sharp but not unkindly eye for 
the peculiarities of his fellow-townsmen. 

Now fairly launched on the career of fiction-writer, Ibafiez produced in 
1898 ‘La Barraca’ {The Cabin], the best of his novels so far, and perhaps 
the finest he ever wrote. It is a striking but faithful picture of the Spanish 
agriculturist and his ceaseless struggle for the water that gives him his chance 
of life. The plot is extremely simple, like most of its author’s. A farmer 
comes into a strange district, meets with the jealousy and opposition of his 
neighbors, at first secret but soon open, and then at last after a brave fight 
is vanquished and “goes under.” The story is told with the maximum of 
dramatic effect, and in a more concise and starker form than Ibafiez usually 
commands. ‘Entre Naranjos’ [Among the Orange Groves} (1900) is a 
love-tale of Valencia, with sidelights on the business of fruit-growing in 
that district. 

Ibafiez made his next venture in the field of the archzological novel, 
spurred on by the tremendous popularity achieved by Sienkiewicz’s ‘Quo 
Vadis.’ In 1901 he published ‘Sonnica,’ a reconstruction of the life of a 
semi-Greek seaport town of Spain at the time of the Second Punic War. 
The descriptions of the heroine at her toilet, and of her revels, are rather lush, 
but the closing tableau — Hannibal at the head of his Carthaginians riding 
into the ruined city over the bodies of the dying citizens — is in the author’s 
grand style. 

After another novel in the style of ‘Flor de Mayo,’ ‘Cafias y Barro’ 
{Reeds and Mud} (1902), which described. faithfully the life of the fisher- 
man in Valencia’s great salt-water lake, the Albufera, Ibafiez began to widen 
the scope of his writings. He now produced a whole series of novels of a 
tendentious sort. They attacked, in quite open fashion, various aspects of 
contemporary Spanish life to which Ibafiez objected. ‘La Catedral’ [The 
Cathedral} (1903), a somber but powerful tale, was an onslaught on the 
Roman Catholic Church and its influence in politics. ‘El Intruso’ [The 
Outsider} (1904) criticized the tendency of small communities to band 
together in ignorant opposition to anything, strange or foreign, without in- 
quiring into its nature. ‘La Bodega’ [The Saloon} (1905) was a sermon 
against drunkenness; it was perhaps exaggerated in its pictures of intemper- 
ance and brutality, but vigorously told. In ‘La Horda’ [The Horde] 
(1905), and ‘Los Muertos Manden’ [The Dead Command] (1909), 
Ibafiez is mainly concerned with the tragic aspect of human life, its dauntless 
struggle against the most unfavorable conditions, and its inevitable defeat. 
But he is not a pessimistic novelist; he leaves a loophole for hope in the 
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future of man. If one generation fails to attain happiness, it may improve 
the chances of a succeeding one. ‘Sangre y Arena’ {Blood and Sand] 
(1908), which appeared among this group of novels, was of a mixed type; 
it was partly an attack on the savagery of the bull-ring and the speculation 
connected with it, and partly the story of an individual torero who lost his 
nerve and paid for the lapse with his life. 

In 1909 a break came in the life of Ibafiez, and the trend of his writings 
changed. He visited the New World, settled for a time in South America, 
interested himself in planting colonies of Valencians in Argentina, and ex- 
perienced the thrills and pangs of a business career. His ‘La Argentina y 
Sus Grandezas’ [Argentina and Its Grandeur} (1910) gives us the literary 
reflection of this period of the author’s development. On his return to Spain 
he planned a series of books which should pass outside the comparatively 
restricted sphere of Spanish life, and picture man in general with his mani- 
fold interests. These wete to be “cosmopolitan” novels, as Ibafiez rather 
boldly proclaimed. But one only was written at the time. ‘Los Argonautas’ 
{The Argonauts} (1914),’a tale of love on board ship, is far from ranking 
among Ibafiez’s best novels, and its varied national types are no more than 
that — they never throb with a life of their own. 

Then came the Great War. Blasco Ibafiez, never an admirer of Germany, 
espoused the cause of the Allies with great vigor. In 1916 he brought out 
his now famous ‘Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis’ [The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse], into which he packed a sweeping condemnation of the 
invasion of France by the German armies and the destruction wrought by 
them. The novel made Ibafiez’s fortune, in the material sense. It was immedi- 
ately translated into English, taken up by the public in the United States, 
and sold on a tremendous scale. The name of Ibafiez was on the lips of 
thousands of readers who had never.yet read any Spanish book other than, 
perhaps, ‘Don Quixote.’ Shortly afterwards a motion picture film based on 
the story appeared, and, like it, proved immensely popular. When ‘Mare 
Nostrum’ (1918) was published, a favorable reception for it was assured. 
This sensational tale of international spies and treachery has some fine scenes, 
but there can be no doubt that it and the ‘Four Horsemen’ are not up 
to the level of the earlier works. It was their timeliness that gave them their 
almost unexampled appeal. 

After the close of the war Ibafiez returned to his plan of writing “ cosmo- 
politan” novels, and published in 1920 ‘Los Enemigos de la Mujer’ [The 
Enemies of Woman], a long-winded account of how a group of men at- 
tempted to build up a defense against woman’s influence, and failed. The 
sketches of Monte Carlo gaming-rooms and of Riviera scenery are touched 
in with much of Ibafiez’s customary energy, but the book as a whole lacks 
a core, and will hardly survive. The same may be said of ‘El Paraiso de las 


Mujeres’ [The Paradise of Women] (1922). In 1920 he also published an 
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account of travel in Mexico, ‘El Militarismo Mejicano,’ which aroused the ire 
of the Mexicans to such an extent that it was said at the time that it would 
cost Ibafiez his life to set foot in the country again. 

With the establishment of the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera in 1923, 
Blasco Ibafiez felt that the liberties of his country had perished and that the 
King of Spain was in league with the ultra-conservative and militaristic 
groups. His opposition was violent and outspoken, and the result was the 
inevitable exile. Going to Paris, Ibafiez wrote a fiery pamphlet, which he pub- 
lished under the title ‘Alphonse XIII Démasqué, La Terreur Militariste en 
Espagne’ [Alfonso XIII Unmasked; the Militarist Terror in Spain} (Paris, 
1924). So eager was he that his countrymen should know the truth, as he 
conceived it to be, that he engaged airplanes at great expense to drop Spanish 
versions of the book over the soil of Spain. Altogether more than two million 
copies were distributed in Europe and Spanish America. The reaction in 
Ibafiez’s native country, however, was a great disappointment to him, though 
a considerable furore was created elsewhere. England prohibited the book, 
and France brought its author to trial on a charge of “outrage against a 
foreign sovereign,” but his services during the Great War secured his release. 

During the last years of his life, while settled at his villa at Mentone, 
Ibafiez was ceaselessly active, writing anti-monarchical pamphlets and plan- 
ning new novels. His latest work was to have been ‘ The Fifth Horseman of 
the Apocalypse,’ and was to have dealt with the work of the League of Na- 
tions. But death from pneumonia intervened on Januray 28, 1928. Ibafiez 
in his will provided that his body was on no account to be brought back to 
Spain while the dictatorship persisted. He was buried at Mentone, and a 
delegation of citizens of Valencia sprinkled a handful of his native earth 
over him. 

The reputation of Ibafiez is, it will be seen, almost as great in the field of 
active politics as it is in that of literature; but there can be no question which 
will survive him the longest. In spite of his constant and stubborn republi- 
canism and his chivalrous combats with the forces of repression, it cannot be 
said that he presented any serious solution for the difficulties in which his 
country found herself during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth. As a novelist, however, his place seems 
secure, not among the very greatest, but well up in the second rank. His 
propagandist books, while spreading his name abroad and reaping him a 
golden harvest, injured his fame with the stricter literary critics. To those who 
consider his earlier work and the finer passages of the later novels, it must 
be plain that we have in him a true artist. 

His deficiencies were numerous enough: he had little or no sense of humor, 
his women characters were insufficiently differentiated (the singer of ‘Entre 
Naranjos’ is an exception), and his young men too much like himself. 
Further, his style has been accused of carelessness and incorrectness. But the 
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breath of life was in him none the less, and shows itself best in his descriptive 
pages. So far as style goes, Ibafiez wrote for the people, to whom he belonged, 
and used the easy current idiom of conversation. What he occasionally lost 
in precision of outline he certainly gained in color and vividness. 


A. Smitir Noap 


THE FATE OF SAGUNTUM 


From ‘Sonnica,’ by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, translated by Frances Douglas. 
Copyright, 1912, by Duffield & Company, and reprinted by permission 


O RDERS to admit the messenger had been given, and soon an armed 


group was seen approaching, making its way through the crowd, 
conducting a man with uncovered head, unarmed, and carrying a 
branch in his right hand as a symbol of peace. 

As he passed before the fire the ruddy glow of the flames fell full upon 
his face and the Forum reverberated with a clamor of indignation. They had 
recognized him: 

* Alorcus! It is Alorcus! ” 

* Lraitoc” 

“Tngrate! ” 

Many hands reached for their swords to fall upon him; above the heads 
of the multitude menacing arms brandished spears; but the presence of the 
Elders, and the sad smile of the Celtiberian restrained them. Moreover, the 
people felt the weakness of hunger; they had little strength left for indigna- 
tion, and they were eager to hear the messenger, to learn the fate reserved 
for them by the enemy. 

Alorcus advanced until he stood before the Elders, and the great concourse 
subsided into profound silence, interrupted only by the crackling of the 
wood in the fire. All eyes were fixed on the Celtiberian. “Alcon the prudent 
is not with you?” he began. 

They glanced around in surprise. It was true; until then the absence of 
the man who was first in all public acts, had not been noticed. 

* You look for him in vain,” continued the Celtiberian. “ Alcon is in the 
camp of Hannibal. Heart-broken over the condition of the city, realizing 
that it is impossible to persist longer in the defense, he has sacrificed himself 
for you, and at the risk of his life he came to Hannibal’s tent a few hours 
ago to beg. him, with tears, to have compassion upon you.” 

* And why has he not returned with you? ” asked one of the Elders. 

“He was afraid and ashamed to repeat Hannibal’s words to you — the 
conditions which he imposed for the surrender of the city.” 
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The silence grew more oppressive. The multitude divined in the terror of 
the absent Alcon the frightful demands of the conqueror which made all 
hearts beat fast with dread even before hearing them. 

Fresh groups of people kept straggling in to the Forum. Even the defenders 
of the city abandoned the walls, attracted by the event, and stood at the 
entrances of the streets around the quadrangle, the flames from the bonfire 
glinting on their bronze helmets and on their shields of varied shapes, round, 
rectangular, and oval. Actzon also saw Sonnica make her way through the 
crowd and seat herself near the group formed by the elegant young gallants 
who admired her. 

Alorcus continued speaking: 

“You know me well. A moment ago I heard threats, I saw menacing ges- 
tures when you recognized me. I understand your indignation at seeing me 
before you. Perhaps I am an ingrate; but remember I was born in other lands, 
and that my father’s death placed me at the head of a people whom I have 
to obey and to lead in their alliances. Never have I forgotten that I was the 
guest of Saguntum; I cherish the memory of your hospitality, and I am as 
interested in the fate of this city as if it were my native land. Ponder well 
your situation, Saguntines! Valor has its limits, and no matter how much 
you exert yourselves the gods have decreed the ruin of heroic Saguntum. 
They show it by having forsaken you, and your courage is all in vain before 
their immutable will.” 

The vague words of Alorcus augmented the dread of the people. They 
feared the conditions set by Hannibal, and they read their harshness in the 
Celtiberian’s hesitation in pronouncing them. 

“The conditions! Tell us the conditions! ” they shouted from all sides 
of the Forum. 

“The proof that I have come in your sole interests,” continued Alorcus, 
as if he did not hear their cries, “lies in the fact that as long as you were 
able to resist with your own strength, and while you expected assistance from 
the Romans, never did I come to counsel your submission. But your walls 
can no longer defend you; every day hundreds of Saguntines perish from 
hunger; the Romans will not come; they are far away, and occupied with 
other wars; in place of sending you legions they send you legates, and thus I, 
seeing that Alcon hesitated to return, face your indignation to bring you a 
peace rather necessary than advantageous.” 

“The conditions! The conditions! ” demanded the multitude, with a for- 
midable howl which shook the Forum. 

“Remember,” said Alorcus, “that what the conqueror offers you is a 
gift, for today he is master of everything you possess— your lives and your 
estates.” 

This terrible truth, falling upon the multitude, produced silence. “ Sagun- 
tum, which, for the greater part is already in ruins, and whose extremes 
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his troops already occupy, he takes from you as a punishment; but Hannibal 
will permit you to build a new city in the place which he will designate. All 
your riches, those in the public treasury as well as those in your houses, shall 
be turned over to the conqueror. Hannibal will respect your lives and those 
of your wives and children, but you must depart from Saguntum to a place 
which he will indicate, unarmed, and with but two garments each. I under- 
stand that these terms are stern, but your misfortune commends them to you, 
for it is worse to die, and to have your families fall as booty of war into the 
hands of a triumphant army.” 

Alorcus ceased speaking, but still the Forum remained in silence, a silence 
profound, threatening, like the leaden calm which precedes the tempest. 

“No, Saguntines! No! ” shouted a woman. 

Actzon recognized the voice of Sonnica. 

“No, no! ” answered the multitude, with a thundering echo. 

They swayed and surged from place to place; compact masses crowded 
against each other, possessed with fury, as if they would rend themselves 
in pieces to give vent to the wrath produced by the conditions of the 
conqueror. 

Sonnica had disappeared; but Acteon saw her return to the Forum fol- 
lowed by a cordon of people, slaves, women, soldiers, bearing upon their 
backs the rich furniture from the villa which had been stored in the ware- 
house; the chests of jewels, the sumptuous tapestries, ingots of silver, and 
boxes of gold dust. The multitude observed this procession of riches without 
guessing Sonnica’s purpose. 

“No! No! ” repeated the Greek woman, as if talking to herself. 

She was infuriated at the conqueror’s proposals. She imagined herself 
departing from the city with no other fortune than the tunic she wore and 
another over her arm, compelled to beg along the highway, or to labor in 
the fields as a slave, persecuted by the fierce soldiers of many nations! 

‘““No! No!” she repeated energetically, making her way through the 
crowd to the fire in the center of the Forum. 

She was magnificent with her auburn hair loosened in her excitement, her 
tunic rent by struggling through the multitude, her eyes flashing with the 
expression of a Fury who found an acrid satisfaction in destruction. Of 
what use were riches? Of what use was life? Her desperate energy was 
spurred by the bitterness which she had tasted an hour ago before the body 
of her slave. 

She gave the signal by hurling into the bonfire an image of Venus in 
jasper and silver which she carried in her arms, and which disappeared in 
the flames as if it were a clod. The wretched and starving crowd which fol- 
lowed imitated her with intense relish. The destruction of so many riches 
made them howl with joy, and they danced in their gladness — they, so poor, 
who had passed their lives in the deprivation of slavery! Into the flames fell 
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dainty caskets of ivory, cedar, and ebony, and as they clashed against the 
firewood they burst open, spilling treasures with — collars of pearls, clusters 
of topazes and emeralds, diamond earrings, the whole scale of precious stones, 
which sparkled for an instant against the half-burnt wood like gleaming sala- 
manders. Then came the tapestries, the silver-embroidered veils, the tunics 
of spun-gold flowers, the golden sandals, the chairs with lion claws, the 
couches with metal clamps, mirrors, lamps, bottles of perfume, rich inlaid 
marble tables, all the splendors of Sonnica the rich. The poverty-stricken 
multitude, transported by this sacrifice, applauded with bellowing enthusiasm 
as it saw the fire grow and grow with so much fuel, until the flames mounted 
to a great height and scattered ashes and sparks over the roofs of the houses. 

‘Hannibal wants riches! ” shouted Sonnica in a hoarse voice which re- 
sembled a howl. “Come, pile here your treasures, and let the African lay 
siege to the fire for them! ” 

No need of urging them to imitate her! Many of the Elders who had 
withdrawn at the first moment of confusion now returned to the Forum 
carrying chests beneath their white mantles, and flung them into the fire. 
They were the hoarded treasures from their houses. 

Above the heads of the multitude furniture and rich fabrics passed from 
hand to hand until they tumbled into the immense furnace, which whirled 
its flames higher and higher, crowned by a white and luminous smoke. 

It was a holocaust in honor of the dead and silent gods on the Acropolis. 
Houses seemed to turn themselves inside out to fling their adornments and 
riches upon the fire. The men pursued their work of destruction silently 
and gloomily; but the women seemed mad, and they danced around the huge 
bonfire, disheveled, screaming, their eyes bulging from their sockets, hypno- 
tized, caressing the flames with their garments, intoxicated by the glare, scratch- 
ing their faces unconscious of their acts, and bellowing curses with mouths 
foaming with rage. Crazed by the infernal round, unable to resist the fasci- 
nation of the lambent flames, one of them sprang and fell into the fire. Her 
hair and clothing blazed for an instant like a torch, and she sank among 
the white-hot coals. Another hurled into the roaring crematory, as if it were 
a ball, the babe she had borne in her arms clinging to her empty breast, and 
then, as if repentant for her crime, she followed the child into the burning 
pile. 

The conflagration had extended to the wooden roofs of the houses around 
the Forum. A chaplet of flame began to inwreathe the square. The heat and 
smoke were stifling, and the furniture seemed to travel automatically above 
the heads of the crowd toward the incandescent kiln through the dense 
sooty atmosphere. Lachares and his elegant friends began to talk of death. 
Those effeminate beings discussed with sublime tranquillity the manner of 
their end. They did not wish to follow Sonnica, who had just armed herself 
with sword and shield to sally forth against the besieging camp and die fight- 
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ing. It was repugnant to them to think of struggling with rude, half-savage 
soldiers, to inhale their wild-beast odors,” and to fall with their painted 
faces cleft by a blow, covered with blood, and wallowing in gore like a 
beheaded ox; neither did it please them to stab themselves — that was a 
means reserved for heroes. They preferred to die in the flames; they recol- 
lected the sacrifice of the Asiatic queens who perished in a fire of perfumed 
_ woods. What a pity that this fire smelled so ill! But it was not a moment for 
refinements; drawing their mantles over their eyes, shoving their little slave- 
boys before them with their depilated and perfumed arms, one after the other 
the elegant young gallants walked into the fire with tranquil step, as if still 
dwelling in those days of peace when they strolled through the Forum, grati- 
fied by the scandal caused by their feminine adornments. 

Sonnica gathered her tunic around her waist in order to run with greater 
freedom, leaving disclosed the resplendent whiteness of her limbs. 

“We are going to die, Euphobias,” she said to the philosopher, who stood 
absorbed in contemplation before this spectacle of destruction. 

For the first time the philosopher failed to display his insolent and ironic 
manner. He was grave and frowning; gazing at the people whom he had so 
often ridiculed, beholding the heroism of their death. 

“Die? ” he exclaimed. “Must we die? Do you think so, Sonnica? ” 

“Yes: he who is not willing to be a slave must die. Get a sword and 
follow me! ” 

“No, if I must die I will avoid the fatigue of running and the exertion 
of striking blows. I will die placidly in the sweet indolence which ever embel- 
lished my life.” 

Slowly, deliberately, he walked over to the fire, covered his face with his 
patched and mended mantle, and laid himself in the flames as calmly as he 
used to drop down on the porticos of the Forum in the old days of peace. 

On the steps of the temple the elders were stabbing themselves in their 
breasts with a dagger. Before breathing his last, each passed the weapon on to 
his nearest companion, and they died trying to maintain themselves erect in 
their chairs of state. Groups of women caught up torches lighted at the great 
fire, and scattered like furious bacchantes throughout Saguntum, setting fire to 
doors, and flinging burning brands upon the wooden roofs. 

Suddenly from the direction of the citadel where the attacks of the 
besiegers had been concentrated, arose an appalling commotion, as if half 
a mountain had toppled over. The walls had been abandoned by the defend- 
ers who had gathered in the Forum, and a tower which the Carthaginians had 
undermined some days before had fallen. A cohort of Hannibal’s army, see- 
ing the city destitute of the usual outposts and guards, rushed through the 
breach, and made a signal for Hannibal to enter with his hosts. 

“Come on! come on! ” shouted Sonnica with a hoarse voice. “ This is our 
last night! I will not die in the fire! I choose to die fighting! I want blood! ” 
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She flew from the Forum like a Fury, followed by Acteon who ran beside 
her calling her name, trying to gain a look from her. But the beautiful 
Greek woman was insensible in her rage, as if she had at her side some one 
she had never seen before. They were followed by a discordant crowd, armed 
citizens, women brandishing knives and darts, naked youths with no other 
defense than a spear. They poured out like a stampeded herd, their bronze 
corselets and their helmets with broken crests shimmering in the firelight, 
their weapons dyed in blood, and displaying through the tatters of their 
clothing emaciated limbs which seemed to dance in their loose skin, dried 
and wrinkled by hunger. 

They passed out of Saguntum on the lower side, marching in the glare 
of the burning city straight upon the camp of the besieger. 

A cohort of Celtiberians hurrying toward Saguntum was routed, put in 
disorder, harried by this troop of desperate beings who ran with lowered head, 
striking blindly at everything before them. Farther on they encountered other 
troops who advanced in battle form to meet the sally, and they collided with 
the line of shields, unable to stand in a struggle hand to hand. 

The Saguntines, debilitated by the long siege, their strength exhausted by 
hunger and sickness, could not withstand the clash. The Celtiberians 
wounded mercilessly with their two edged swords, and the company of sick 
men, women, and children, fell rapidly beneath their blows. 

Acteon, fighting with his shield before his face and his sword raised against 
two vigorous soldiers, saw Sonnica receive a stab in the head and drop her 
weapons, doubling up in agony. 

“ Acteon! Acteon! ” she cried, forgetting her bitterness, the fire of her 
old love returning to her with death. 

She fell face downward on the ground. The Greek started toward her, 
but at the same instant his ears buzzed as if an immense mass had crashed 
upon his head; in his side he felt the chill of the steel perforating his flesh; 
everything turned black, and he sank to the ground, as if falling into a dark 
and gloomy pit the bottom of which he would never reach... . 

The Greek awoke. His chest was weighted down by a form as heavy as 
a mountain. He was not sure whether he really existed. His members refused 
to obey him. Only with a painful effort could he open his eyes and under- 
stand confusedly why he was there. 

Gradually he realized that the something which oppressed his breast was 
the corpse of a gigantic soldier. Acteon thought he remembered having 
plunged his sword into the body of the warrior the instant that he fell into 
the dense and mysterious night. 

He looked around. A ruddy glow, as of an endless aurora, scintillated on 
the abandoned weapons and outlined silhouettes of the bodies lying in heaps 
or scattered over the field contracted in weird postures by their final 
convulsions. 
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In the background a city was burning. The blackened and shapeless struc- 
tures stood out against the curtain of fldmes, and through their restless 
splendor the walls of the Acropolis trembled. 

Acton remembered all that had happened. That city was Saguntum; the 
conquerors could be heard howling through the streets; they were covered 
with blood; setting fire to the houses still untouched; cursing a people which 
only gave feselé up after consuming its riches; eines in their fury whatever 
living thing they encountered in their way, atid stabbing the wounded. 

As he realized this he knew that he was not dead, but haenewas going to 
die. He knew it by the terrible weakness which overpowered him, by the 
mortal cold creeping up to his heart; by his mind which was growing dull, 
and was now but a flickering light. 

What of Sonnica? Where could he find Sonnica? His last thought was to 
reach her body, which must be near. He wished to kiss her as her slave; to 
render her that tribute before he died. But as he made a supreme ererrions 
raising his head from the ground, a wave of warm and sticky liquid covered 
his face. It was his last blood. 

Then he seemed to see, with the vagueness of a vanishing dream, a kind of 
black centaur, galloping over the slain, and looking at the blazing city, 
laughing with malevolent joy. 

He passed near. His horse’s hoofs ploughed into the body of the Celtiberian 
lying on his breast. The dying Greek recognized the horseman by the light 
of the conflagration. 

It was Hannibal, his head uncovered, possessed by the fury of triumph, 
galloping on his jet-black horse which seemed to have caught the ferocity of 
the rider, whinnying, treading on the fallen bodies, lashing his tail above the 
litter of battle. To the Greek he appeared an infernal demon coming for his 
soul. 

Dimly, like a blurred vision, he saw the face of Hannibal animated by a 
smile of pride, of cruel satisfaction — the majestic and ferocious visage of 
one of those gods of Carthage who showed clemency only when human sacri- 
fices were smoking upon their altars. 

Hannibal laughed on seeing that at last the city which had detained him 
eight months before her walls, was his. Now he was free to go on working 
out his audacious dreams! 

The Greek saw no more. He sank finally into eternal night. 

Hannibal galloped on around the city, and beholding the purplish glow 
of the coming day breaking over the sea, he reined in his horse, he looked 
into the East, and extending his arm, impatient to stretch it across the blue 
expanse bounded by the horizon, he shouted threateningly, as if challenging 
an invisible enemy before falling upon it: 

** Rome! — Rome! ” 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


O little is known in America about Portuguese literature that to make it 
intelligible a good deal of elementary and general information must 
be introduced. The present republic of Portugal is a strip of territory, 

about one hundred miles in width, lying in the southeastern part of the 
Iberian Peninsula for some four hundred miles along the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is divided into four unequal portions by three rivers which run somewhat 
south of west, the Douro at the north, the Mondego midway, and the Tagus 
at the south. Not far from the mouths of these rivers are situated respec- 
tively the three chief cities of Portugal: Oporto, the loyal and unconquered, 
Coimbra, the seat of the famous university, and Lisbon, the capital city. Al- 
together Portugal is slightly smaller than the state of Indiana, and contains 
a population of about five millions. It owns the islands of the Azores and 
Madeira, a few trading stations in Asia, and several hundred thousand 
square miles of territory in Africa. This is all that is left of an empire that, 
about 1500, comprised, not only the present Portugal, but virtually all the 
present territory held by European nations in South Africa, East Africa, the 
coasts of Asia as far as Singapore and possibly to Hong Kong, and in 
America what is now the Republic of Brazil. It is of course impossible to 
state in figures the extent of so loosely administered and unexplored an 
empire as that of Portugal, but it is safe to say that, measured by the modern 
states now comprising it, the area which owned the elegant Emanuel as its 
nominal sovereign was from a quarter to half as large again as the present 
United States. . 

The fact of this great empire is now almost forgotten except by patriotic 
Portuguese and students of history, but it is significant in two ways. The 
first is that this expansion of Portugal was the immediate result of the 
discovery, by Vasco da Gama in 1497, of the sea route to India. This may 
be called the chief contribution that Portugal made to the history of Europe. 
To be sure, during the century just before the discovery of India, the Portu- 
guese, chiefly through the efforts of an enlightened prince, Henry the Navi- 
gator, had done much exploring on the high seas, had discovered the Azores 
and Madeira, had established trading stations along the coast of West 
Africa and had even doubled the Cape of Good Hope. But for the most part, 
their history had been the history of a small nation struggling to win its 
land from the more cultivated Moors, and independence from the stronger 
Spaniards. Indeed, this one event of great importance in the history of the 
world, this discovery of the sea route to India, and the expansion which en- 
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sued, though bringing in much immediate wealth, in the end so weakened 
the land by drawing away its best blood, that it not only lost its Oriental 
possessions to the Dutch and English, but its own independence in 1580 
to Spain; nor did it become free again till 1640, when it entered into its 
present status. 

The second significant fact is that this discovery of India furnished the 
subject for the only piece of literature in Portuguese which, measured by any 
universal standard, is of high importance —‘ The Lusiads’ of Camoens. 
Camoens, indeed, falls short of the highest, of Dante, Homer, and Shakespeare, 
for he is at best not a man of universal sympathy, but rather the poet of a 
magnificent and generous patriotism; his own glory is linked with the glory of 
the fatherland. 

Portuguese literature, however, is not inextensive; it has been writing for 
five hundred years, at least. In prose, there are abundant popular tales, 
chronicles, and accounts of renowned reigns, books of travel dealing with 
the newly discovered lands, one of which, the ‘Peregrination’ of Fernao 
Mendes Pinto, is perhaps the best known piece of Portuguese prose and has 
been translated into several languages; tales of knightly adventure, of which 
the Portuguese maintain themselves to be the originators; mystical books of 
devotion; modern novels; every literary form. As to poetry, no people are 
more ready to express themselves in verse. They are by nature, as more than 
one critic of their literature has pointed out, a nation of verse-makers. 
It is safe to say, from a very superficial glance at the literature of Portugal, 
that nearly every known form of verse has been attempted there. It ranges all 
the way from the ‘ Lusiads’ and the many epics in imitation of that magnifi- 
cent poem to the simplest folk lyric; in point of artificiality many of the court 
poets outdo Donne in his most frigid mood. In the discussions of Portuguese 
writers which follow, there will be no attempt at exhaustiveness. They simply 
attempt a brief expository and critical statement of what Portugal has done 
in literature that is most worth while knowing about. 

Though it is not worth one’s while to pay much attention to questions of 
origin, race, and language on the development of Portuguese literature, two 
facts at least should be constantly borne in mind as accounting for certain 
impressions that a reader of the literature or a traveler in the country can 
hardly fail at the outset to receive. One is to the effect that Portuguese 
literature as a whole is perhaps uncommonly imitative. The causes of this 
fact are very likely the smallness of the country and its easy accessibility 
as a matitime nation. In an era before railways a seaboard country on the 
path between Northern Europe and the Mediterranean nations must always 
have been an open country accessible to the influence of other lands. Whether 
smallness and accessibility account wholly or not for the imitativeness of 
most of the literary monuments of Portugal, the fact of imitation will be- 
come very evident as we proceed. It needs but a single illustration to show 
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what is meant. The most widely honored of Portuguese literary men of the 
last century was probably the Viscount of Almeida-Garrett.-His works are 
printed in twenty-four smallish volumes; he wrote novels, plays, and poems, 
both epic and lyric, and edited the first collection of popular poetry. He was 
animated by a sincere desire to make glorious the life and literature of his 
beloved land, yet the most that can be said of him is that he wrote learned, 
rather pointless dramas dealing with the happenings of former days. Other- 
wise you see a curious mass of anachronism. He wrote a novel in the manner 
of Chateaubriand, and alongside of it produced a play, ‘Cato,’ in the man- 
ner of Addison’s play of the same name, though, as Garrett maintains with 
characteristic pride in his native land and people, more regular and beautiful. 
His ‘ Romanceiro’ (1851), the first collection of Portuguese popular poetry, 
has about the animus of Bishop Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry’ of nearly a century earlier, and about the same critical acumen. 
The theater which he founded or helped to found, the Dona Maria II of 
Lisbon, where Portuguese classical plays are presented, contains his bust, as 
does the Comédie Francaise that of Moliére. One naturally does not wish 
to lay too much stress on such facts as these. The phenomena of imitation 
are, of course, common enough in all literatures; and we need go no farther 
than to the most popular sort of American novels today and even to much 
contemporary poetry to see copious illustrations of unobservant, unoriginal, 
imitative, and hence insignificant work. 

The other fact to which attention must be drawn is that of the five mil- 
lions of inhabitants at the opening of this century probably three-quarters could 
neither read nor write. It is perhaps a matter of wonder that any learned 
literature can exist at all; until one recalls Elizabethan England, with about 
the same population and, probably, even more illiteracy. Certainly Portu- 
guese authors of today — between this fact of illiteracy and the fact that 
most of the fashionable bookstores in Lisbon are likely to be filled, less with 
Portuguese work, than with French novels, or with translations of other 
foreign writers not always of the first order —may be expected to have a 
hard time of it. Apart from one or two serious novelists and poets of some 
vogue, the men who have been doing the most for the advancement of the 
proper literary interests of Portugal are probably the group of scholars, 
Braga, Leite de Vasconcellos, Coelho, and others, who have made known 
the literature of Portugal quite as much to scholars of other countries as 
to their own people. In consideration, then, of the generally imitative char- 
acter of the literature and the smallness of the reading public, it is not 
only surprising that literature should not have been largely neglected, it is 
amazing that there are so many more good things than the few here dealt 
with. On the other hand, illiteracy may to some degree account for the va- 
riety and richness of popular tales in verse and prose. 
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THE PROVENCAL PERIOD 


The literature of Portugal has roughly paralleled the development of 
her history. There was first a period when the nation was emerging from the 
struggles and confusion of the Middle Ages; next the influence of the 
Renaissance, coming from Italy by way of Spain, was felt, and the tremen- 
dous outburst of energy that marked the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies found its expression in the work of Camoens and his contemporaries. 
There followed a swift decline, comparable to the loss of political power, 
and then a dead level of undistinguished performance up to the early part 
of the nineteenth century, when the Romantic Movement touched Portu- 
guese literature and it awakened from its sleep in the writings of Almeida- 
Garrett and others. 

The first period, which takes us from the founding of the Portuguese 
nation, about the beginning of the twelfth century, up to 1385, the year in 
which Joao I ascended the. throne, developed under Provencal influences. 
In fact, it may almost be said that Portuguese literature was born of Provence. 
The art of the troubadours, transplanted to the peninsula by French nobles 
who took part in the Moorish wars, and by the crusaders who touched at 
Lisbon, became immensely popular in Portugal and Galicia, which at that 
time formed a racial and linguistic unit. The frequent political alliances 
formed by the court with Savoy and Southern France made it easy for the 
current of literary inspiration to flow without interruption across the Pyr- 
enees; Alfonso III of Portugal (1279-1325) was not only a fervent patron 
of the troubadours, but himself a gifted poet. Furthermore one of the most 
enlightened of Castilian sovereigns, the great Alfonso X (Alfonso the 
Learned), among his other literary compositions did not disdain to use 
Galician in four hundred songs to the Virgin Mary. 

The favorite forms of verse during this era were the cantigas de amor, 
songs addressed by a lover to his mistress, and the cantigas de amigo, 
songs supposed to represent the plaint of a lady to her lover. The second 
type is peculiarly Portuguese and full of the saudade or yearning so con- 
stantly met with in the popular poetry of the country, and persisting to 
this day. 

In prose, there were the usual medieval compositions: chronicles, gene- 
alogies (livros de linhagens), and romances. The most famous of the chron- 
icles is one formerly attributed to D. Pedro, Conde de Barcelos, but now 
regarded as the work of several hands. Among the romances, the Amadis 
story, the progeny of which turned Don Quixote’s brain, was apparently of 
Portuguese origin, and written by one Joao Lobeira, a court-poet under D. 
Denis, between 1258 and 1285. 

We must not overlook here an event of great importance for Portuguese 
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culture in general — the founding at Lisbon (1290) of a university which 
was later to be transferred to Coimbra and to become famous all over Europe 
as a center of learning. 


SPANISH INFLUENCES 


To the primitive period of Portuguese literature there succeeded one in 
which Spanish influence prevailed; most of the native poets and prose writers 
‘were able to compose in both languages. 

Politically, the reigns of D. Joao I (1385-1433) and his immediate suc- 
cessors were great ones for Portugal, her palmy days. The sons of Jodo, 
whose wife, Philippa of Lancaster, was an Englishwoman, form a group of 
extraordinarily gifted and able men: one was D. Henrique the Navigator, 
famous as an explorer; another, D. Duarte, who succeeded Joao in 1433, was 
a scholar of vast learning and considerable literary ability. Alfonso V (1438- 
1481) codified the laws of the kingdom and worthily maintained the tradi- 
tions of his predecessors, while in the reigns of Joao II (1481-1495) and 
Manoel (1495-1521) the Portuguese fleets spread their discoveries and con- 
quests far and wide and opened the sea-route to the Indies. 

During this period, too, the invention of printing gave a powerful forward 
impulse to literature; the Portuguese typographers early developed their 
art to a high state of perfection. 

The name under which most of the writers of the time have been grouped 
is that of poetas palacianos [courtly poets]. Most of them were attached 
in one way or another to the court, and wrote less for the people at large 
than for a small and highly cultured circle. The chief literary event was the 
collection of the Cancioneiro Geral [General Collection of Songs} by the 
poet Garcia de Resende in 1516. The inspiration for this work, a compilation 
of works by three hundred poets in both Castilian and Portuguese, un- 
doubtedly came from Spain, which had just seen the publication in 1511 of 
a Cancioneiro by Hernando del Castillo. Although the numerous verses 
contained in this collection are not generally, or even frequently, of a high 
order, it is of incalculable value on account of the very full information 
it supplies concerning the tastes and modes of life of the Portuguese court 
in the fifteenth century. 

The chronicles of Fernio Lopes (1380?-1450?) are the first prose pro- 
duction of this period, and among the finest of Portuguese literature of any 
period. Lopes has been compared to Froissart by reason of his vigor and 
freshness, and the brilliant color and movement of his descriptions. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


Shortly after the opening of the sixteenth century, the full current of 
the Italian Renaissance began to pour into Portugal. If the political position 
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won and held in the preceding decades was not maintained very long after 
1520, the literary flowering of the country was certainly posterior to that 
date; during the twenty years up to 1540 Portugal brought forth its most 
eminent group of writers, with the unique Camoens at their head. There 
was a general feeling of pride in the recent achievements of Portuguese 
navigators, while the new-found wealth of the Indies and the coast settle- 
ments of Africa still poured into the treasuries of Portugal’s merchants. 
Already the material prosperity was nearing its end; the newly rising power 
of Spain, with England and Holland following hard behind, was threatening 
its eclipse. But as yet these dangers had not become acute, and in the brilliant 
pages of the writers of the mid-sixteenth century there was no shadow of 
them. 

We have seen that the first contacts with the Renaissance learning came 
through Spain, and that its force was hence felt at one remove. The Portu- 
guese were now to tap the stream of the new learning at its source. In 152€ 
Sa de Miranda (c. 1485-1558) returned to his native country after a stay 
of six years in Italy, and, full of enthusiasm for what he had seen and 
heard there, set himself to the work of achieving in Portugal what Garsilaso ° 
de la Vega and Boscan had been achieving in Spain. He introduced the 
lyric forms used by Petrarch — the sonnet, the canzone, and others, while 
not neglecting the older native measures such as the cantiga. He also com- 
posed two dull comedies in the style of Plautus and Terence, an attempt 
to counteract the influence of Gil Vicente. Sa de Miranda was not a great 
poet, but his influence, since it engrafted upon the Portuguese literature the 
new and brilliant manners of the Renaissance, without causing injury to the 
vigorous parent stock, must be regarded as beneficial. His immediate con- 
temporaries, Bernardim Ribeiro (1482-1552) and Cristovao de Sousa Falcao 
(1515?-1558?) turned their attention to the pastoral, which the revival of 
classical learning had soon made immensely popular. Ribeiro in his pastoral 
romance, ‘Menina e Moca’ (1554) set the fashion for this style of writing: 
both he and Falcdo wrote eclogues after the manner of Theocritus, Vergil, and 
the Italian Sannazaro. Not widely known, it is true, outside of their own 
land, both of these writers had a true lyrical gift, and the indescribable touch 
of sentiment of their race. 

The name of Gil Vicente (1470-1540) is probably more familiar to foreign 
readers than that of any other Portuguese author but Camoens; he has been 
called the father of Spanish and Portuguese drama, and indeed in his vigor 
and productiveness in both languages merits the name. Antonio Ferreira 
(1528-1569), a friend of Sa de Miranda, was the author of one famous 
play, ‘Ines de Castro,’ a tragedy upon an entirely national subject with 
choruses in the Greek manner and fine lyric passages. By far the greatest 
poet of them all, however, is Luis Vaz de Camoens (1524-1580), the author 
of ‘ The Lusiads’ and the very embodiment of the best in both the national, 
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popular tradition of Portugal and the highly-finished classicism of the Renais- 
sance. To him, beyond any doubt, his country mainly owes the fact that its 
literature has contributed a unique, if modest, note to the grand chorus of 
European genius. 

In prose, Portuguese literature of this age has left us some noble monu- 
ments: Jodo de Barros (1496-1570) wrote for Joao III a history of the Asian 
conquests and discoveries which won for him the title “ the Portuguese Livy ”; 
Damiao de Goes (1501-1574) added to the long list of chronicles his ‘ Cronica 
de D. Manoel’; the adventurous Fernao Mendes Pinto (c. 1514-1583) left a 
stirring account of his extraordinary life and travels in the ‘ Peregrinacao.’ 


CULTERANISMO AND CLASSICISM 


Once we have passed through the age of Camoens, the glory seems to have 
departed from the literature of Portugal. The chilly influence of Spanish 
culturanismo is everywhere felt; euphuism in its various forms is supreme, 
and mediocre writers try their hardest to set forth commonplaces in obscure 
and allusive language. The poets made futile efforts to follow in the giant 
footsteps of Camoens and write epics like his. The one noteworthy product 
is the ‘Diana’ of Jorge de Montemor (1523-1561) which is a charming 
pastoral romance in prose, with lyrics interspersed, in the style followed by 
Sidney in his ‘ Arcadia.’ Montemor, however, composed this work in Spanish, 
except for a couple of short passages, and hence it can hardly be considered 
as forming part of Portuguese literature. 

Once Portugal had won her freedom from Spain (1640) there was hope 
for a literary revival; but another foreign yoke was speedily laid upon her 
writers. To the Castilian influence there succeeded a French one. During 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth century the neo-classicism set up by the 
great intellectual geniuses of France cast its spell over the literature of the 
Peninsula, and imitations of French work were almost the only books pro- 
duced. In the decades following the Lisbon earthquake (1755), however, a 
slightly different tendency appeared, which became increasingly definite as 
the century drew to its close. Literary societies, known as “ Arcadias” (the 
name and fashion came from Italy), flourished, and numbered among their 
members several authors, who, if not near the first rank, were gifted writers 
of verse. Perhaps the most vigorous of these was Manoel Maria Barbosa du 
Bocage (1735-1805). 


REVIVAL UNDER ROMANTICISM 


The first fifty years of the nineteenth century were hard times for Portugal. 
After the horrors of a French invasion and several successive campaigns con- 
ducted across her fields by the French and British armies, the country had 
to endure a rigid military discipline under British occupation; such a foreign 
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tule can never be popular or unproductive of resentment, no matter how 
close the sympathy may otherwise be betwéen the nations concerned. Then 
there followed the usurpation of power by the brutal reactionary D. Miguel, 
and years of civil strife, during which many of the most intelligent Portu- 
guese were driven into exile. In a sense, however, the political storms of this 
period contributed to the regeneration of the literature, for while abroad these 
men came into direct contact with the movements of thought which were 
current in other countries of Europe. 

Such was the case with Almeida-Garrett (1799-1854), the chief figure of 
Portuguese Romanticism. Compelled to seek refuge from persecution in 1822 
and again in 1828, he spent several years in England and France, and during 
this period composed his epic in blank verse ‘Camées,’ describing the return 
of the poet to Lisbon. Both here and in ‘Dona Branca,’ a poetic tale of the 
strife between Moors and Christians long ago, there are signs of the influence 
of Byron, Scott, Chateaubriand, and other writers. Furthermore the great re- 
vival of interest in early popular poetry which took place in England, France, 
and Germany during the first thirty years of the century brought home to 
Garrett the wealth of the materials that lay neglected in the cancioneiros and 
romances of his native land. He set to work to modernize some of the latter; 
it is true that in this he met with a qualified success, but the effort he made 
was of prime significance in Portuguese literary history. It strengthened the 
sense of an independent national life, and led writers to look to their own 
surroundings and experience for subject-matter. After a long period of sterile 
copying from unsuitable foreign models, poetry was led back into its proper 
channels of expression. Nor did Garrett’s services in this respect end here; 
in 1850 he collected and edited in three volumes a number of the old romances, 
thus achieving a work comparable to that carried out long before by Bishop 
Percy in England. In his plays, too, he drew his subject-matter mainly from 
the heroic past of his country, and represented such figures as the Marquis 
de Pombal and Gil Vicente. 


THE LATER GENERATION 


Another important member of the romantic school was Alexandre Hercu- 
lano (1810-1877) , who besides his poetical gifts possessed those of the novelist 
and historian. Of the later writers the most original are Joao de Deus (1830- 
1896), whose ‘Campo de Flores’ [Flowering Meadow] is full of brief but 
intensely poignant love poems; Anthero de Quental (1842-1892), the poet of 
intellectual scepticism; and the novelist Eca de Queiroz (1846-1900). The 
last-named is undoubtedly the greatest representative in Portugal of the 
naturalistic school, the masters of which in France were Zola and Maupassant. 
His two finest novels, ‘O Crime do Padre Amaro’ [The Crime of Father 
Amaro} and ‘O Primo Basilio’ [Cousin Basilio] are rather grim but thor- 
oughly sincere and artistic pictures of contemporary life. 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS 


1385 Battle of Aljubarrota 
1385-1433 Joao I king 
1433 Lisbon made capital 
1433-1438 D. Duarte king 


1479 Treaty between Spain and Por- 
tugal. Latter gains West Coast 
of Africa 

1497 Vasco da Gama sails round 


Cape of Good Hope 


1536 Inquisition set up in Portugal 

1557 John IIT dies, and during mi- 
nority of D. Sebastian, Jesuits 
become all-powerful 

1578 Battle of Alcacer-Qébir; D. 
Sebastian defeated and slain by 
Moots 


1580 Spain conquers Portugal 


1640 Portugal revolts and John of 
Braganza is made king 

1660 Portugal makes alliance with 
England 

1663 Dutch take Portuguese colonies 

1665 Portuguese defeat Spaniards at 
Villaviciosa 

1755 Great Lisbon earthquake 


1759 Pombal expels Jesuits 
1779 Pombal falls and is imprisoned 


1801 Spain attacks 
French interest 

1807 French occupy Portugal 

1810 Wellington defends Torres 
Vedras 


Portugal in 


LITERARY DATES 


1290 University of Coimbra 


founded 


1470(?) Gil Vicente born 


c. 1485-1558 Sa de Miranda 


1502 Gil Vicente recites his Mono- 
logo da Visitacao before the 
queen 

1524 Camoens born 


1572 Camoens, The Lusiads 


1580 Camoens dies 
1614 Mendes Pinto, Peregrinacdo 


1756-74 Lusitana Arcadia Ulyssipo- 


nense, La Pleiade, Le Parnasse 
1765-1805 Bocage 
1799 Almeida-Garrett born 


1810 Alexandre Herculano born 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS 


1811 French abandon Portugal 
1820 Liberal revolution in Portugal 


1828 D. Miguel seizes crown 


1833 Miguel defeated; Donna Maria 


queen 


1846-47 Unsuccessful Miguelite re- 


volt 


1908 Assassination of King Carlos at 
Lisbon ; 

1910 Revolution; Portuguese repub- 
lic set up 


_ LITERARY DATES 


1825 Almeida-Garrett, Camoes 
1830 Joao de Deus born 


1842 Anthero de Quental born 

1844 Almeida-Garrett, Frei Luis de 
Sousa 

1846 Eca de Queiroz born 

1875 Eca de Queiroz, O Crime do 
Padre Amaro 


1896 Joao de Deus, Campo de Flores 


GIL VICENTE 


[L VICENTE has been called the originator of the Portuguese drama, 
the “Portuguese Plautus,” and he is certainly the chief dramatic 
glory of Portugal. Vicente was born of gentle family, probably dur- 

ing the last quarter of the fifteenth century. Between 1502 and 1536 he wrote 
forty-two pieces of various sorts for the stage; he died, according to Ticknor, 
in 1557, but possibly before that. In his writings Gil Vicente adopted a form 
then common and popular in Spain, the dramatic model used by his Spanish 
predecessor, Juan de la Enzina. This model Gil Vicente frankly adopted as 
Spanish: of his forty-two plays, ten are in Spanish, fourteen in Portuguese, 
and the remainder in a mixture of both languages. He is thus one of the im- 
portant contributors to Spanish drama before the period of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon. 

An idea of Gil Vicente may be had from a brief account of his work and 
the quality of it. His dramas are usually divided into four classes. The first 
of these contains seventeen autos or devotional plays; they run from a simple 
monologue to a drama of forty or more pages and six or eight characters. The 
structure is usually simple: a brief dialogue interspersed with a few lyrics sets 
forth a sort of problem, as a state of unbelief, and from this there is worked 
out a rough solution, a triumph of faith. There is not uncommonly a climax; 
the auto may end in a hymn in which all mouths join. As a story, it fre- 
quently enough represents an assemblage of somewhat incongruous characters, 
patriarchs and prophets from the Old Testament, allegorical figures, typical 
lovelorn swains who express themselves with characteristic Portuguese melan- 
choly. ‘The Auto of the Sybil Cassandra’ may be taken as an example; it 
represents a woman, endowed with foreknowledge of the birth of Christ, as 
being wooed by Solomon, whom, however, she will not accept. Her three aunts, 
themselves sybils with classical names, endeavor to persuade her to become 
the wife of Solomon. On their failure, they give over the task to her uncles 
Moses, Abraham, and Isaiah, who enter with an antic round, but are equally 
unsuccessful; for the discussion presently becomes generally theological and 
mystical, and finally, amid appropriate devotions, the Saviour is discovered 
lying in a manger at Bethlehem. Thereupon all the actors take part in a song 
in honor of the Virgin. This, like more than one other song in the auto, is. 
a paraphrase from the ‘Song of Solomon,’ and is really a charming lyric; 
Ticknor’s translation of it is: 


The maid is gracious all and fair; 
How beautiful beyond compare! 
274 
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Say, sailor, bold and free, 
That dwell’st upon ‘the sea, 
If ships or sail or star 

So winning are. 


And say, thou gallant knight, 
That donn’st thine armor bright, 
If steed, or arms, or war, 

So winning are. 


And say, thou shepherd hind, 

That bravest storm and wind, 

If flocks, or vales, or hills afar, 
So winning are. 


The second class, the comedias, four in number, are rather longer than the 
autos, and represent a later stage in Vicente’s writing. There is very little 
point to the stories, and no example need be cited. What one does notice, be- 
sides the cleverness and lightness of the verse, is the touches of real life, 
sometimes a trifle coarse, but giving the comedies their savorous quality. 

Longer, more elaborate, and more heroic are the tragicomedias, or heroic 
plays. Here you find traditional kings, knights and ladies, frequently, as in 
the play ‘Amadis de Gaula,’ drawn from the romances of chivalry, and a 
more elaborate and better defined story than in the autos or the comedias. The 
story of ‘Dom Duardos,’ written in Spanish, will serve as an illustration. The 
gallant English prince, Edward, who gives the play its name, goes in quest 
of vengeance to the court of the Emperor of Constantinople, and speedily 
falls into a quarrel with the emperor’s son, Primalion. They draw, and Dom 
Duardos is getting the best of the affair, when Flerida, the emperor’s daughter, 
enters and assuages the ire of the warriors. Dom Duardos becomes violently 
enamored of her; to win her he takes service under the custodian of her 
garden, where she is accustomed daily to walk. His ceaseless toil and strange 
demeanor greatly arouse her feminine curiosity; “ Who is this singular 
clown? ” she continually asks her confidant; “ he seems not really a peasant.” 
Finally, when she is completely bewitched, Dom Duardos discloses himself 
by slaying a country ruffian who had slaughtered several knights of the court; 
and Flerida consents to flee with him to England on his galleys assembled 
in the offing. The romance with which the story ends gives the dénouement 
in some of Gil Vicente’s best verses; the prose translation which follows will 
give some idea of them: 

“Tt was in the month of April, one day before May, when the lilies and the 
roses seemed most mirthful, in the serenest night that the sky could make, 
Bee theibea iil caluie@ anes Hleniday tool Hee departure. In her father’s garden, 
she said to the trees: ‘May God be with you, my dear flowers, who used to 
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be my joy; I am going to strange lands, since the Fortune of Heaven guides 
me thither. Should my father seek me, who indeed loves me, say to him that 
love conveyed me hence, for it was no fault of mine. But I was so fearful 
that his harshness drove me away. Sad, I know not where I am going, and 
no one has told me.’ 

* Here spake Dom Duardos: ‘ Weep not, my joy, for in the kingdom of 
England are yet more limpid waters and more beautiful gardens than yours, 
my lady. You shall have three hundred ladies-in-waiting of ancient lineage. 
The palaces of your highness shall be of silver, of emerald, of jacinth, and 
of fine gold of Turkey, enameled with sayings which shall recount my life, 
which shall tell of that sharp sorrow which you made me feel that day when 
I fought valiantly with Primalion; you it was who slew me, lady, for him I 
did not fear.’ 

“ Hearing this Flerida dried: her tears, and they approached the galleys of 
Dom Duardos. There were fifty of them by count and they rode together. 
At the sound of their soothing oars, the Princess reposed in the embrace of 
Dom Duardos, who so well deserved her. 

“All living beings know this for a truth: that against death and love, 
nothing can be held worthy.” 

This is a more finished piece than any composed in Portuguese before 
Vicente’s time. 

The farces, twelve in number, constitute the last class. To the modern 
reader they are more difficult of comprehension than the former divisions. 
They seem to deal more with contemporary life and contain more allusions 
to current custom than others, especially than the tragicomedias. They are 
distinctly more popular, and coarser; they introduce peasants, hungry pages, 
comic songs, and burlesques. There is little plot; rather the farce is a com- 
pound of grotesque figures and ridiculous ‘action, and as such probably repre- 
sents the more distinctly popular side of Vicente’s work; in these he most 
nearly touches the note of the folk-literature. Nearly all the farces are in 
Portuguese. 

Such was the work of Gil Vicente, probably the most interesting figure in 
Portuguese literature apart from Camoens. Unlike the other pre-Renaissance 
poets, he founded a school of drama. It is significant, however, that the work 
of his followers in that style of writing was distinctly popular, and their plays 
of the order of his farces and comedies rather than his more heroic work. 
These followers had little effect on the more learned writers who came after 
them. The difficult art of drama has been cultivated very little by the Portu- 
guese literati; and so far as Gil Vicente is a dramatist he is really not so much 
of Portugal as of Spain. Ticknor remarks that he is of value chiefly as a poet; 
and it is assuredly in the light, airy, sparkling quality of his verse, and in the 
placid quality of his sentiment as in the ‘Romance of Dom Duardos,’ that 
he is most akin to the poets of his nation. 


W. T. BrewsTErR 
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THE SONG OF SPRING 


"LL away to the garden, 
For winter is over; 
The Rose is awake 
To the song of her lover! 


I will go and discover 
The passionate Nightingale singing above her. 


From the boughs green and golden 
That slope to the river, 
A nymph gathers lemons 
To give to her lover: 
I will go and discover 
The shy little Nightingale singing above her. 


Near the vineyard, where often 
I’ve spied out a rover, 

Sits a damsel who sings 
To be heard by her lover: 
I will go and discover 


The bold little Nightingale singing above her. 


THE SHIP; OF IBLE 


HE DEVIL. A ferry, a ferry, ahoy! 
Oh, here’s a jolly good tide, 
and your Charon comes alongside — 
ready, oh ready, my boy. 
What the plague! come, look alive, 
and haul that backstay taut, 
and clear that after-thwart 
for the folk when they arrive. 
A wherry, a wherry, aho! 
Here am I — who gives a hail? 
Oh, what a day for a sail! 
Praise to the powers below. 
Rouse out, thou’rt plaguey slow, 
clean up that deck, my son. 
The Mate. Right, and there ’tis done. 
The Devil. There’s the plaguey jib to stow — 
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take the sheet — see what’s amiss — 

and cast that hawser clear. 
The Mate. Oh, that there — oh, this here — 
The Devil. Oh, what a fine boat is this! 

Dress ship —’tis a feast, I wiss — 

kedge aboard and yard a-peak. 

How now, my precious Dom Henrique! 

Art coming here? Pray, what is this? . . 
A Nobleman. To what fare do you ply, you there? 
The Devil. This is the ferry for Hell, my lord. 
The Nobleman. A very foul fair, on my word. 
The Devil. My lord will have his joke, e’en here. 
The Nobleman. Tell me, dost ever get a fare 

for that aforesaid habitation? 
The Devil. I see your lordship in good fashion 

to make a voyage to our very stair. 
The Nobleman. Dost think that — of a verity? 
The Devil. How dost thou hope to be secure? 
The Nobleman. I left there, in the life of yore, 

one ever saying prayers for me. 
The Devil. One ever saying prayers for thee? 

Hee hee hee, hee hee, hee hee. 

Thou lived’st a life of worldly cheer, 

thinking to be safeguarded here 

because they say mass there for thee? 

Oh, come abroad, come thy ways, do — 

for, in the end, thou must go there. 

Tell them to set down your chair: 

we passed across your father, too. 
The Nobleman. Dear, dear, dear, did he go so? 
The Devil. Come or go; come now, thou’rt sped, 

for as up there thou madest thy bed 

so shalt lie on it here below. 

And, seeing thou hast passed through death, 

now must thou pass across this lake. 
The Nobleman. Is there no other boat to take? 
The Devil. No sir, mine was bespoke, i’ faith, 

by thee while still wert drawing breath. 

Thou madest me signs to come and take thee. 
The Nobleman. What signs were those which I did make thee? 
The Devil. Forsooth, thou wast well pleased therewith. 
The Nobleman. That other boat is where I go. 

Ho, you boat, d’ye cross the mere? 
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Hark ye, boatman! — can’t you hear? 
Answer, you there! Hola, ho! ef 
"Fore God, I’m in a pretty pass, 
this one is even more absurd — 
a scurvy crew upon my word; 
down here they treat me like an ass. 
The Angel. What dost thou want? 
The Nobleman. I want to know, 
as I left quite by surprise, 
if the ferry for Paradise 
is the ferry which you row? 
The Angel. This is the very one; what now? 
The Nobleman. Then you can take me straight abroad. 
I am a land-owner and a lord: 
’twere well to carry me, I trow. 
The Angel. I embark no tyranny 
in this ferry-boat divine. 
The Nobleman. I know not why thou dost decline 
to take me and my menie. 
The Angel. For your lordship’s fantasy 
this boat of mine is all too crank. 
The Nobleman. For a seigneur of my rank 
you have not here great courtesy. 
Put out the gang-plank and the gear, 
and hoist me and my chair aboard her. 
The Angel. Thou didst not come, sir, in such order 
as to claim a passage here. 
That other vessel goes more leer. 
There the Seigneur’s chair will fit, 
and the Seigneur’s suite to wit, 
and all the seigneurial Seigneur. 
There thou canst voyage quite in state, 
my lord, with all my lord’s menie, 
recounting all the tyranny 
which thou erstwhile didst perpetrate. 
For that thou, being of high estate, 
despisedst those of low degree, 
by so much less thou now shalt be“ 
as thou wert once inordinate. 
The Devil. All aboard, all aboard, my master, 
for the sea like silver lies, 
and a breeze that drops and dies. 
Stout rowers will go the faster. 
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‘For, oh, you will come to my hand, 
you will come to my hand all yet. 
And I shall get 


fine fish in my net.’ 


[After a usurer has tried in vain to buy himself a passage in the ferry 
for Heaven, there comes a poor man. His dialect and abuse of the Devil are, 
unfortunately, untranslatable. This parvo appeals to the Angel for a passage. } 


The Poor Man. Ferry, ahoy there! 
The Angel. What d’ye want? 
The Poor Man. Wilt not ferry me anon? 
The Angel. Who art thou? 
The Poor Man. Who am I? No one. 
The Angel. Then thou shalt cross as suppliant; 
for that in all thy past misfeasance 
thou sinnedst not of malice prepense. 
It was no worse than innocence 
made thee so gluttonous of pleasance. 
In the meantime, wait a space 
until we see if one shall come, 
deserving of such halidom 
that of right he claims a place .. . 


[Then comes a bootmaker, a friar, a procuress, a Jew, a judge, a police 
officer, and a gallows-bird. The bootmaker is shown to have been dishonest; 
the friar brings his light-of-love, and, after giving the Devil a fencing lesson, 
accepts his fate; Bridget Vaz is sufficiently condemned by her baggage; the 
Devil proves the match of the judge at law Latin; and the gallows-bird meets 
his last conviction with a courage that suggests that Gil would have saved 
him, had he dared — as Shakespeare saved Bernardino. But all are eventually 
embarked on the ferry for Hell, which begins to get under way — subject to 
the limitations of medieval stage machinery. } 


The Devil. Eyah, get out all, she’s too full; 
she’s hard and fast aground, this boat. 
You, doctor, there, push her afloat; 
you, nobleman, wade in and pull. 


[Come four Fidalgos, Cavaliers of the Order of Christ, who died in the 
regions of Africa, and they come singing in four parts the words that follow: } 
Song 


A Boat, and the Boat that we trust in. 
Beware of the Boat of Damnation. 
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A Boat, and a Boat of Salvation. 

My masters, let each who still tholes 

the fleeting life of mankind 

bear in mind — Ah God! —bear in mind 
these terrible shores and shoals, 

and the Boat, and the Boat of all Souls. 
Who liveth the Life of Damnation 

shall forfeit the Boat of Salvation. 


The Devil. Why, gentlemen, do you pass me so, 
without e’en saying where you are faring? 
First Cavalier. Oh, Satan, thou art greatly daring. 
Beware whom thou art speaking to. 
Second Cavalier. And wherefore ask us where we go, 
for well thou know’st us aforehand; 
that we have died in foreign land, 
and that is all thou hast to know. 


Song 
The Angel. O Crusader-Knights of God! 


We are waiting till you come, 
who fell fighting far from home 
in the ways Our Saviour trod. 
From all ills you have release 
and redemption first of all; 

for who in that battle fall 

win the everlasting peace. 


From ‘Portugal, An Anthology,’ edited with English versions by George 
Young. Copyright by The Clarendon Press, Oxford, and reprinted by 


permission 
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UIZ VAZ DE CAMOENS, Portugal’s greatest poet and patriot, was 
born in 1524 or 1525, most probably at Lisbon, the son of Simao Vaz 
de Camoens and Dofia Anna.de Macedo of Santarem. Through his 
father, a cavalleiro fidalgo, or untitled nobleman, who was related to Vasco 
da Gama, Camoens descended from an ancient and once influential noble 
family of Galician origin. He spent his youth at Coimbra, and though his 
name is not found in the registers of the university, which had been removed 
to that city in 1537, and of which his uncle, Bento de Camoens, prior of the 
monastery of Santa Cruz, was made chancellor in 1539, it was presumably in 
that institution, then justly famous, that the highly gifted youth acquired his 
uncommon familiarity with the classics and with the literatures of Spain, Italy, 
and that of his own country. In 1542 we find Camoens exchanging his alma 
mater for the gay and brilliant court of John III, then at Lisbon, where his 
gentle birth, his poetic genius, and his fine personal appearance brought him 
much favor, especially with the fair sex, while his independent bearing and 
indiscreet speech aroused the jealousy and enmity of his rivals. Here he woos 
and wins the damsels of the palace until a high-born lady in attendance upon 
the queen, Dofia Catarina de Athaide — whom, like Petrarch, he claims to 
have first seen on Good Friday in church, and who is celebrated in his poems 
under the anagram of Natercia— inspires him with a deep and enduring 
passion. Irritated by the intrigues employed by his enemies to mar his prospects, 
the impetuous youth commits imprudent acts which lead to his banishment 
from the city in 1546. For about a year he lives in enforced retirement on the 
Upper Tagus (Ribatejo), pouring out his profound passion and grief in a 
number of beautiful sonnets and elegies. Most likely in consequence of some 
new offense, he is next. exiled for two years to Ceuta in Africa, where, in a 
fight with the Moors, he loses his right eye by a chance splinter. Meeting on 
his return to Lisbon in 1547 neither with pardon for his indiscretions nor with 
recognition for his services and poetic talent, he allows his keen resentment 
of this unjust treatment to impel him into the reckless and turbulent life of a 
bully. It was thus that during the festival of Corpus Christi in 1552 he got 
into a quarrel with Goncalo Borges, one of the king’s equerries, in which he 
wounded the latter. For this Camoens was thrown into jail until March 1553, 
when he was released only on condition that he should embark to serve in 
India. Not quite two weeks after leaving his prison, on March 24, he sailed 
for India on the flag-ship Sam Bento, bidding, as a true Renaissance poet, 
farewell to his native land in the words of Scipio which were to come true: 
282 
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“Ingrata patria non possidebis ossa mea” [Ungrateful land, thou shalt not 
possess my bones}. After a stormy passage Sf six months, the Sam Bento cast 
anchor in the bay of Goa. Camoens first took part in an expedition against 
the King of Pimenta, and in the following year (1554) he joined another 
directed against the Moorish pirates on the coast of Africa. The scenes of 
drunkenness and dissoluteness which he witnessed in Goa inspired him with 
a number of satirical poems, by which he drew upon himself much enmity 
and persecution. In 1556 his three-years’ term of service expired; but though 
ardently longing for his beloved native land, he remained in Goa, influenced 
either by his bent for the soldiet’s life or by the sad news of the death of Dofia 
Catarina de Athaide in that year. He was ordered to Macao in China, to the 
lucrative post of commissary for the effects of deceased or absent Portuguese 
subjects. There, in the quietude of a grotto near Macao, still called the Grotto 
of Camoens, the exiled poet finished the first six cantos of his great epic ‘The ~ 
Lusiads.’ Recalled from this post in 1558, before the expiration of his term, 
on the charge of malversation of office, Camoens on his return voyage to 
Goa was shipwrecked near the mouth of the Me-Kong, saving nothing but his 
faithful Javanese slave and the manuscript of his ‘ Lusiads ’ — which, as the 
story goes, swimming with one hand, he held above the water with the other. 
In Cambodia, where he remained several months, he wrote his marvelous 
paraphrase of the 137th psalm, contrasting under the allegory of Babel [Baby- 
lon} and Siam [Zion], Goa and Lisbon. Upon his return to Goa he was cast 
into prison, but soon set free on proving his innocence by a public trial. Though 
receiving, in 1557, another lucrative employment, Camoens finally resolved 
to go home, burning with the desire to lay his patriotic song, now almost com- 
pleted, before his nation, and to cover with honor his injured name. 

He accepted a passage to Sofala offered him by Pedro Barreto, who had be- 
come viceroy of Mozambique in that year. Unable to refund the amount of 
the passage, he was once more held for debt and spent two years of misery 
and distress in Mozambique, completing and polishing during this time his 
great epic song and preparing the collection of his lyrics, his ‘ Parnasso.’ In 
1559 he was released by the historian Diogo do Couto and other friends of 
his, visiting Sofala with the expedition of Noronha, and embarked on the 
Santa Clara for Lisbon. 

On April 7, 1570, Camoens once more set foot on his native soil, only to 
find the city, for which he had yearned, sadly changed. The government was in 
the hands of a brave but harebrained and fanatic young monarch, ruled by 
the Jesuits; the capital had been ravaged by a terrible plague which had carried 
off fifty thousand souls; and its society had no room for a man who brought 
with him from the Indies, whence so many returned with great riches, nothing 
but a manuscript, though in it was sung in classic verse the glory of his people. 
Still, through the kind offices of his warm friend Dom Manoel de Portugal, 
Camoens obtained, on September 25, 1571, the royal permission to print his 
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epic. It was published in the spring of the following year (March 1572). 
Great as was the success of the work, which marked a new epoch in Portu- 
guese history, the reward which the poet received for it was meager. King 
Sebastian granted him an annual pension of fifteen thousand reis (fifteen 
dollars, which then had the purchasing value of about sixty dollars in our 
money), which, after the poet’s death, was ordered by Philip II to be paid to 
his aged mother. Destitute and broken in spirit, Camoens lived for the last 
eight years of his life with his mother in a humble house near the convent of 
Santa Ana, “in the knowledge of many and in the society of few.” Dom 
Sebastian’s departure early in 1578 for the conquest in Africa once more 
kindled patriotic hopes in his breast; but the terrible defeat at Alcazarquivir 
(August 4 of the same year), in which Portugal lost her king and her army, 
broke his heart. He died on June 10, 1580, at which time the army of Philip II, 
under the commaid of the Duke of Alva, was marching upon Lisbon. He was 
thus spared the cruel blow of seeing, though not of foreseeing, the national 
death of his country. The story that his Javanese slave Antonio used to go 
out at night to beg of passers-by alms for his master, is one of a number of 
touching legends which, as early as 1572, popular fancy had begun to weave 
around the poet’s life. It is true, however, that Camoers breathed his last in 
dire distress and isolation, and was buried “ poorly and plebeianly ” in the 
neighboring convent of Santa Ana. It was not until sixteen years later that a 
friend of his, Dom Goncalo Coutinho, caused his grave to be marked with 
a marble slab bearing the inscription: “Here lies Luis de Camoens, Prince 
of the Poets of his time. He died in the year 1579. This tomb was placed for 
him by order of D. Goncalo Coutinho, and none shall be buried in it.” The 
words “ He lived poor and neglected, and so died,” which in the popular tradi- 
tion form part of this inscription, are apocryphal, though entirely in con- 
formity with the facts. The correctness of 1580 instead of 1579 as the year 
of the poet’s death is proven by an official document in the archives of Philip 
II. Both the memorial slab and the convent-church of Santa Ana were 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1755 and during the rebuilding of the convent, 
and the identification of the remains of the great man thus rendered well- 
nigh impossible. In 1854, however, all the bones found under the floor of the 
convent-church were placed in a coffin of Brazil-wood and solemnly deposited 
in the convent at Belem, the Pantheon of King Emanuel. In 1867 a statue 
was erected to Camoens by the city of Lisbon. 

* Os Lusiadas’ [The Lusiads}, a patronymic adopted by Camoens in place of 
the usual term of Lusitanos, the descendants of Lusus (the mythical ancestor 
of the Portuguese), is an epic which, as its name implies, has for its 
subject the heroic deeds not of one hero, but of the whole Portuguese nation. 
Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the way to the East Indies forms, to be sure, 
the central part of its action; but around it are grouped, with consummate art, 
the heroic deeds and destinies of the other Lusitanians. In this, Camoens’ 
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work stands alone among all poems of its kind. Originating under conditions 
similar to those which are indispensable to’ the production of a true epic, in 
the heroic period of the Portuguese people, when national sentiment had risen 
to its highest point, it is the only one among the modern epopees which comes 
near to the primitive character of epic poetry. A trait which distinguishes this 
epic from all its predecessors is the historic truthfulness with which Camoens 
confessedly —“ A verdade que euconto nua e pura Vence toda a grandiloqua 
escriptura” {The truth which I tell, naked and pure, is superior to all grandilo- 
quent writing } — represents his heroic personages and their exploits, tempering 
his praise with blame where blame is due, and the unquestioned fidelity and 
exactness with which he depicts natural scenes. Lest, however, this adherence 
to historic truth should impair the vivifying element of imagination indispen- 
sable to true poetry, our bard, combining in the true spirit of the Renaissance 
myth and miracle, threw around his narrative the allegorical drapery of pagan 
mythology, introducing the gods and goddesses of Olympus as siding with or 
against the Portuguese heroes, and thus calling the imagination of the reader 
into more active play. Amorig the many beautiful inventions of his own cre- 
ative fancy with which Camoens has adorned his poem, we shall only mention 
the powerful impersonation of the Cape of Storms in the Giant Adamastor, 
which is an episode used by Meyerbeer in his opera ‘L’Africaine,’ and the 
enchanting scene of the Isle of Love, which is as characteristic of the poet’s 
delicacy of touch as it is of his Portuguese temperament, wherein Venus 
provides for the merited reward and the continuance of the brave sons of 
Lusus. For the metric form of his verse, Camoens adopted the octave rhyme of 
Ariosto, while for his epic style he followed Vergil, from whom many a simile 
and phrase is directly borrowed. His poem, justly admired for the elegant 
simplicity, the purity and harmony of its diction, bears throughout the deep 
imprint of his own powerful and noble personality, that independence ‘and 
magnanimity of spirit, that fortitude of soul, that genuine and glowing patriot- 
ism which alone, amid all the disappointments and dangers, the dire distress 
and the foibles and faults of his life, could enable him to give his mind and 
heart steadfastly to the fulfilment of the lofty patriotic task he had set his 
genius — the creation of a lasting monument to the heroic deeds of his race. 
It is thus that through ‘ The Lusiads’ Camoens became the moral bond of 
the national individuality of his people, and inspired it with the energy to rise 
free once more out of Spanish subjection. ; 

~ Camoens is hardly less great as a lyric than as an epic poet, whether we con- 
sider the nobility, depth, and fervor of the sentiments filling his songs, or 
the artistic perfection, the rich variety of form, and the melody of his verse. 
His lyric works fall into two main classes, those written in Italian meters and 
those in the traditional trochaic lines and strophic forms of the Spanish Penin- 
sula. The first class is contained in the * Parnasso,’ which comprises 356 sonnets, 
22 canzones, 27 elegies, 12 odes, 8 octaves, and 15 idyls, all of which testify 
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to the great influence of the Italian school, and especially of Petrarch, on our 
poet. The second class is embodied in the ‘ Cancioneiro,’ or song-book, and em- 
braces more than one hundred and fifty compositions in the national peninsular 
manner. Together, these two collections form a body of lyric verse of such 
richness and variety as neither Petrarch and Tasso nor Garcilaso de la Vega 
can offer. Unfortunately, Camoens never prepared an edition of his ‘ Rimas’; 
and the manuscript, which, as Diogo do Couto tells us, he arranged during his 
sojourn in Mozambique from 1567 to 1569, is said to have been stolen. It was 
not until 1595, fully fifteen years after the poet’s death, that one of his disci- 
ples and admirers, Fernao Rodrigues Lobo Soropita, collected from Portugal, 
and even from India, and published in Lisbon, a volume of one hundred and 
seventy-two songs, four of which, however, are not by Camoens. The great mass 
of verse we now possess has been gathered during the last three centuries. 
More may still be discovered, while, on the other hand, much of what is now 
attributed to Camoens does not belong to him, and the question of how much of 
the extant material is genuine is yet to be definitely answered. 

In his lyrics, Camoens has depicted, with all the passion and power of his 
impressionable temperament, the varied experiences and emotions of his 
eventful life. This variety and change of sentiments and situations, while 
greatly enhancing the value of his songs by the impression of fuller truth and 
individuality which they produce, is in so far disadvantageous to a just appre- 
ciation of them, as it naturally brings with it much verse of inferior poetic 
merit, and lacks that harmony and unity of emotion which Petrarch was able 
to effect in his ‘ Rime’ by confining himself to the portraiture of a lover’s soul. 

Asa young man, most likely during his life at court between 1542 and 1546, 
Camoens wrote three comedies of much freshness and verve, in which he sur- 
passed all the Portuguese plays in the national taste produced up to his time. 
One, ‘ Filodemo,’ derives its plot from a medieval novel; the other two, ‘ Rei 
Seleuco’ {King Seleucus} and ‘ AmphitryGes,’ from antiquity. The last named, 
a free imitation of Plautus’ ‘ Amphitryo,’ is by far the best play of the three. 
In these comedies we can recognize an attempt on the part of the author to 
fuse the imperfect play in the national taste, such as it had been cultivated by 
Gil Vicente, with the more regular but lifeless pieces of the classicists, and 
thus to create a superior form of national comedy. In this endeavor, however, 
Camoens found no followers. 

Henry R. Lanc 
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VASCO DA GAMA DESCRIBES HIS VOYAGE 
From ‘ The Lusiads’ 


; WAS in the season when th’ Eternal Light 
entered the Beast that workt Nemza’s woe; 
| And rolled our Earth, consumed by Time’s long flight, 
in her sixth epoch, feeble, cold, and slow: 
Now, in the wonted way, had met her sight 
the suns that fourteen thousand courses show, 
with seven and ninety more, wherein she ran, 
as o’er the seas th’ Armada’s course began. 


“ Slow, ever slower, banisht from our eyne, 
vanisht our native hills astern remaining: 
Remained dear Tagus, and the breezy line 
of Cintran peaks, long, long, our gaze detaining: 
Remainéd eke in that dear country mine 
our hearts with pangs of mem’ry ever paining: 
Till, when all veiléd sank in darkling air, 
naught but the welkin and the wave was there. 


“ Thus fared we opening those wastes of tide, 
no generation openéd before; 
sighting new islands and new airs we hied, 
which gen’rous Henry had the heart t’ explore: 
Past Mauritanian hills and homes we plied, 
the realm Anteus ruled in times of yore, 
leaving to larboard; on our dexter hand 
lay nothing surer than suspected land. 


“Hard by the great Madeiran Isle we past, 
whose wealth of woodland won her chryssome name; 
where first our people did their fortunes cast, 
for name more famous than for classick fame: 
But not the least, although ’twas found the last, 
the smiles of Venus shall this Island claim: 
Nay, an ’twere hers, scant cause it had to fear a 


Cnidos or Cyprus, Paphos or Cythera. 


“We left Massylia’s seaboard, sterile waste, 
where Azeneguan herds their cattle feed; 
a folk that never soft sweet waters taste, 
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nor doth the meadow-math suffice their need; 

a land no luscious fruitery ever graced, 

where birds spoil iron in their maws of greed, 
a soil where nought save horrid Want abounds, 
parting the Berber’s from the Blackmoor’s grounds. 


* We past the limit where, his southing done, 
Sol guides his chariot toward his northern goal; 
where lie the Races whence Clymene’s son 
the clear bright color of the daylight stole; 
Here laving strangest peoples loves to run 
black Sanaga in tropick summer cool; 
where the Arsenarium Cape its name hath lost, 
yclept Cape Verd by us that keep the coast. 


“Now past Canaria’s archipelago — 
‘Fortunate Isles’ of olden mariners these — 
the waves that play around the Maids we plow 
of aged Hesper, hight Hesperides. 

Lands ever new, whose wonders greater grow 
upon the sight, uprose our eyne to please: 

Then with a prosp’rous wind we took the port, 

to take provision of the wonted sort. 


** Now at his Island was the harbor tane, 
that warrior Sanct Iago’s name did take; 
a Saint who often holp the sons of Spain 
brave slaughtering of the Moorish man to make. 
Hence while a favoring Boreas fanned the Main, 
once more we sped to cut the vasty lake 

of briny Ocean, while beneath the wave 

settled the shore that sweet refreshment gave. 


““Compast our courses thence the greater part 
of Africk, eastward left her continent: 
The province Joloff which, disposed athwatt, 
departs in tribes the Negro “habitant; 
mighty Mandinga-land by whose good art 
the rich and lucid ore for us is sent, 
which curvéd Gambia’s wealth of waters drinketh 
ere in Atlantis’ breadth his current sinketh: 


“We past the Dorcades, those isles assign’d 
of the Weird Sisters erst the home to be, 
who born of several vision reft and blind, 
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made single eye-ball serve for all the three: 
Thou, only thou, whose crispy locks entwin’d 
frore Neptune fired’st in his realm, the sea, 
than every foulest monster fouler still 


the burning sand with viper-brood didst fill. 


“Tn fine with pointed Prow toward Austral shore 
across the vastest Guinea Gulf we stray’d, 

leaving the rugged Range where Lyons roar 

and Cape of Palmas called from palmy shade: 
The Rio Grande, where the thunderous Bore 
roars on our noted coasts, we left and made 

that goodly Island named from him who tried 

to thrust his finger in the God-man’s side. 


“ There the broad shores of Congo kingdom show, 
whilom by us convert to faith of CHRIST, 
where long Zaire’s deep clear waters flow, 

River by men of old unseen, unwist: 

And now in fine the wide-spread seas I plow, 
far from Callisto’s well-known Pole, and list 

to pass the torrid heats beneath the Line, 

which doth the center of our Sphere define. 


** And now our vision had afront descried, 

there in the new half-heaven a meteor new, 
unseen by other men, who or denied, 

or held it doubtful, an ’twere false or true: 
We saw the Firmament’s darker, duller side, 
aye scant of stellar light where stars be few, 
and the fixt Pole where man may not agree 

if other land begin, or end the sea. 


“ Thus passing forward we the regions gain, 

where twice Apollo’s yearly passage lies, 

twin winters making, and of summers twain, 
while he from Pole to Pole alternate flies: 
Through calms and storms, caprices of the Main, 
of angry AXolus sea-sent tyrannies, 

we saw the Bears, despite of Juno, lave 

their tardy bodies in the boreal wave. 


© To tell the many dangers of the deep, 
sea-changes landsman never apprehendeth, 
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sudden Tornados, storms the seas that sweep, 
Levens, whose fire the depths of air ascendeth; 
black nights when Heaven in rain-flood seems to weep, 
and Thunders bellowing till the welkin rendeth, 
were but lost labor, and would do me wrong, 
e’en were I dower’d with an iron tongue. 


* Portents I witness’d, which rude mariners 
by long experience wont their lore to try, 
vouch for veracious, while each one avers 
things must be truthful when they meet his eye: 
These the sound judgment of the Sage prefers — 
or taught by Science or pure Wits to ’spy 

the hidden secrets which in Nature brood — 

to judge misfacts, or facts misunderstood. 


“T saw, and clearly saw, the living Light, 
which sailor-people hold their patron-saint, 
in times of trouble and the winds’ rude fight, 
and sable orcan when man’s heart is faint. 
Nor less to one and all ’twas exquisite 
marvel, surpassing power of wonderment, 

to see the sea-based clouds, with bulky shaft, 

upheaving Ocean’s depth with sucking draught. 


“Certes I saw it (nor can I presume 
my sight deceivéd me) as high it grew, 
an airy vaporlet, a subtle fume 
which, caught by windy currents, whirling flew: 
Thence towering tall to circumpolar gloom 
a Tube appeared so thin, so faint of hue, 
that man’s unaidéd sight could hardly see it: 
Yet of some cloudy substance seemed to be it. 


“Little by little growing high in air, 
with bigger girth than biggest mast it looméd; 
here slim its middle, broad its bosom, where 
great gulps of water were in floods enwombéd: 
The wave of every Wave it seemed to share; 
while gathered vapors o’er its summit glooméd; 

increasing ever more, and overchargéd 

as the huge water-load its bulk enlargéd. 
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“F’en as a ruddy Leech sometimes is seen 
fixt on the lips of beeve (that careless stood 
to drink on frigid fountain’s hem of green), 
slaking her fire of thirst with alien blood: 
sucking, she rounds her form with hunger lean; 
and swills and swells till full of gory food: 
Thus the grand column greater volume gaineth 
itself, and heavier weight of cloud sustaineth. 


“But, when ’twas wholly filled, and fully fed, 
withdrawn the footing planted on the Main, 
athwart the welkin pouring floods it fled, 

with water bathing ’jacent watery plain; 
and all the waves it suckt in waves it shed; 
wherein no salty savor mote remain. 

Now let our Sages deft in Script expose 

what mighty secrets these which Nature shows. 


“Had the Philosophers, who fared of eld 

so far the Wonders of the World to find, 

the Miracles which I beheld, beheld; 

the canvas spreading to such divers wind; 

what many weighty volumes had they fill’d! 

what power to Stars and Signs had they assign’d! 
what growth to knowledge! what rare qualities! 
and all the purest Truth that scorneth lies. 


“Five times the Planet, which maintains her place 
in the first sky, her swifter course had made, 
now showing half and then her full of face, 
while over Ocean our Armada sped: 

When poised on topmost yard, in giddy space, 
‘Land! ’ shouts a lynx-eyed sailor, ‘land ahead! ’ 
Hurry the crews on deck in huge delight 
and over Orient sky-rim strain their sight. 


“In misty manner ’gan their shapes to show 
the highland-range attracting all our eyes; 
the ponderous anchors stood we prompt to throw, 
and furl the canvas which now useless lies: 
And that with surer knowledge mote we know 
the parts so distant which before us rise, 

with Astrolabos, novel instrument, j 

which safe and subtle judgment did invent: 
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* We landed, lost no time, on long and wide 
Bight, and the seamen scattered ’bout the shore, 
to see what curious things be there descried, 
where none descried or ever trod before: 

But with my Pilots I retired aside 
on farther sands, our landfall to explore; 
and lief the solar altitude would span, 

and map the painted world in chart and plan.” 


Translated by Richard Burton 


SONNET TO HIS DEAD LOVE 


} { Y gentle Spirit! thou who didst depart 
This life of Miscontent so sudden tane; 
Rest there eternal in the heavenly Reign, 

Live I pent here to play sad mortal part. 

If in that happy home, where throned thou art, 

Consent to memories gf the past they deign, 

Forget not thou my love, whose ardent strain 

Thou sawest in purest glance that spake my heart. 

And if such love gain aught of grace fro’ thee, 

If aught avail this woe wherewith I pine, 

This pining woe that knows no remedy: 

Pray him who shorted those few years of thine, 

So soon He bear me hence thy sight to see 

As soon He bore thee fro’ my sorrowing eyne. 


Translated by Richard Burton 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE 1888 


E of Saxon America are apt to look complacently upon ourselves 
as considerably in advance of our neighbors to the south, at least 
in material prosperity. But let us consider a moment the differ- 

ence of circumstances under which we have grown up. From the discovery of 
Haiti to the founding of Jamestown was one hundred and twenty-five years; 
to the landing of the Pilgrims, one hundred and thirty-eight. During those 
years Europe had been growing —England and Holland quite vigorously. 
Papal omnipotence had been rejected; and already the divine right of kings and 
bishops was in peril. The prelates had been obliged to hold a conference with 
the Puritans, instead of burning them. The priority of Spain and Portugal 
was therefore a disadvantage: they reached the Western Hemisphere in their 
intellectual infancy; England in her rough, growing youth. 

The American possessions of Spain and Portugal were practically twice 
as remote as those of England. A royal edict took seventeen months to travel 
from Madrid to Lima; and history has not recorded the speed of private 
packages. The English colonists kept close to the eastern edge of the conti- 
nent, and to navigable waters; the most important settlements in Latin 
America were far inland, and could communicate with the outer world only 
by means of pack-mules. The maritime districts of the tropical regions were 
scarcely habitable by Europeans; and when the colonists moved into the 
interior, it was to be shaken by earthquakes and scared by the blaze of 
volcanoes. 

The English settlements were private enterprises, undertaken to find roomy 
homes for the development of liberty, manhood, and womanhood; whereas 
the colonization of Latin America was a national project, and all who set out 
for the New World were under royal patronage and control. Their prime 
object was to find gold and honors for a needy monarch and equally needy 
adventurers, and gew-gaws for court ladies. John Smith, indeed, informs us 
that the English were not without their craze for gold; but fortunately they 
found little to encourage it. As the quest for gold was the chief motive with 
the Spaniards, they clustered around the old seats of aboriginal civilization — 
the plateau of Mexico, Cundinamarca, Quito, and Lima. Subsequently com- 
munities of Europeans were established at Caracas, Santiago de Chile, the 
mouth of the Plata, and at various points along the Brazilian coast; but these 
did not attain prominence as literary centers until far into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the mean time, the intervening portions of the continent were path- 
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less expanses of prairie and forest traversed by mighty rivers and lofty moun- 
tain ranges. This isolation was extremely unfavorable to progress. 

Such instruction as the “Holy Office” was willing to sanction was with 
scarcely an exception imparted by members of the monastic orders. The frailes 
in their monasteries taught gratuitously reading and the prayers of the Church; 
but these slender advantages were available only in the towns. Boys might 
also be taught writing and the four operations of arithmetic. As to the girls, 
they were taught by the nuns reading, prayers, and the use of the needle; a few 
added music and painting. It was shrewdly objected that if they should learn 
to write, they might correspond with their lovers and lead to no end of com. 
plications. Aristides Rojas, the Venezuelan historian, has related how the 
first municipal school was established in Caracas. It was twenty-four years 
after the founding of the city, and it required a mission to Spain and two 
years of lobbying to obtain the royal permission to have a school at all; and 
its field of usefulness was at first limited to Spanish grammar and rhetoric. 

Books could be imported only on permits, obtainable with difficulty, after 
close scrutiny and long delay. An equally strict surveillance was exercised 
over colonial literary productions: each volume of each edition had to be 
registered separately, after donating twenty copies to the legal and regal 
authorities; and the publisher had not even the privilege of fixing the price. 

It was in such arid and sulphurous soil as has been described that Latin- 
American literature had to germinate. The first cultivators had to overcome 
difficulties unknown to those of happier countries; and it is with a feeling of 
wonder mixed with reverence that we realize how patiently and successfully 
they did overcome them. 

Learning made its first appearance — where alone it could—among the 
monks. Several lines of research were open to them without hindrance; and 
others could occasionally be indulged in surreptitiously. 

As their special mission was to convert the Indians, they might study Indian 
languages, customs, and antiquities; and it is to the diligence of these men that 
‘ethnologists owe nearly all that is known of the ancient civilizations of Mexico, 
Peru, and Cundinamarca. Botany and vegetable pharmacy afforded another 
appropriate field; and the various colonial governments fitted out at different 
times as many as five botanical expeditions. The students of the mathematics 
found exercise in geodetic surveys; and a knowledge of mechanics was essen- 
tial in the working of the mines. 

Clavijero furnishes a long list of those who had made translations into the 
native tongues. All with one or two exceptions belonged to the monastic orders; 
and their studies embraced fifteen languages. Humboldt himself saw diction- 
aries and grammars of fourteen. Quesada says that printing was introduced 
into Mexico in 1535, and into Lima in 1538; and that the first books printed 
in America were for the use of the Indians. In the remainder of the century 
there were written or printed eighty-two books for the religious instruction of 
the aborigines in Mexico, and fifty for learning the native languages. 
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In time higher schools, colleges, and universities were established in the 
principal colonies — the instructors being, with scarcely an exception, ecclesi- 
astics. The little Jesuit college of Bahia began its dubious existence in 1543, 
and another and larger one was established at Piratininga in 1554; and the 
roll of alumni of these two schools contains the most prominent names of early 
Brazilian literature and jurisprudence. The University of the City of Mexico 
opened its doors to students in June 1553; and two years later saw the estab- 
lishment of the University of San Marcos, at Lima. In Ecuador, not to men- 
tion several colleges founded in the sixteenth century, the University of San 
Gregorio was opened at Quito in 1620; and the famous university of Santo 
Tomas at Bogota dates its existence from the year 1627. The University of 
Chuquisaca (the modern Sucre) in Bolivia, the University of. Cordoba in 
what is now the Argentine Republic, and the College of Santa Rosa, which 
afterwards became the University of Caracas, were all founded in the seven- 
teenth century. 

As the good fathers had abundant leisure, they committed to writing an 
enormous amount of details of the matters that chiefly interested them. During 
the three centuries of the colonial period, no part of the world furnished a 
greater amount of historical material. The single national library of Santiago 
de Chile contains a catalogued collection of 2740 manuscripts by the Jesuits 
alone. The material is indeed somewhat monotonous; and a larger space is 
devoted to monastic and episcopal interests, and to miraculous manifestations 
of the Virgin and her pictures, than accords with our northern tastes. In read- 
ing these old authors, one is often reminded of the wide difference between 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century and some parts of the world in the nine- 
teenth; as when Antonio de Leon Pinela, scholar and poet, historiographer of 
the Indies, authorized by royal order to lay three continents and the isles of 
the ocean under contribution for light and knowledge, seriously discusses the 
gravity of the sin of drinking chocolate on fast days. 

Foremost upon the long roll of early chroniclers stands the princely name 
of Ixtlilxochitl, the descendant of the ancient chiefs of Texcoco. Three of the 
family acquired literary reputations; but the one here meant bore the Christian 
appellation of Fernando de Alva. His vast knowledge of native languages, 
songs, traditions, and pictographs procured him employment as interpreter to 
the viceroy; and about the beginning of the seventeenth century that ruler em- 
ployed him to write in Spanish a history of his race. No one was equally quali- 
fied. His style alone has earned for him, from Europeans, the titles of the 
Cicero and the Livy of Anahuac. His industry and his opportunities were 
equally great. He was personally acquainted with all the Indian sages — some 
over a hundred years old — who had seen the empire of Motecuhzoma at the 
height of its glory. His work, in thirteen books, began with the oldest traditions, 
and came down to his own time. The thirteenth book, dealing with the Spanish 
conquest, was printed separately in Mexico in 1829; but the whole is now ac- 
cessible to the general reader in the French taanslation of Ternaux Compans. 
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Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora (1645-1700) acquired a high reputation for 
writing a similar history from the materials furnished by Ixtlilxochitl. Al- 
though far from being the only native work of importance, that of the Indian 
prince is the most interesting product of the aboriginal mind. 

Of the many writers belonging to the monastic orders who made valuable 
contributions to Indian ethnology and early colonial history, none is more 
widely known than Francisco Bernardino Sahagun, who went to Mexico as 
a young man in 1529 and died there in 1590, after spending sixty-one years 
in teaching the Indians. He acquired such facility in using the native tongues 
that he wrote his great work, ‘ Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Es- 
pafia’ [General History of the Affairs of New Spain] in one of them. It is a 
fine tribute to his human sympathies and his justice to a fallen race, that his 
contemporaries accused him of paganism. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Francisco Xavier Clavijero (1721-93), a Jesuit and a native of 
Vera Cruz, spent many years as a missionary among the Indians, acquiring 
an extensive knowledge of their languages, customs, and traditions. Upon 
the suppression of the Jesuits he was compelled to leave his country, and he 
took refuge in Italy, where he wrote in Italian his great work ‘ Storia Antica 
del Messico’ [Ancient History of Mexico} (4 vols., 1780-83). Although the 
work is not free from the inaccuracy that belongs to almost everything written 
in that age and from materials so uncertain, it has been the great storehouse 
of information regarding the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. 

No American historian of his time surpassed the Brazilian Sebastiao Rocha 
Pitta (1660-1738), a graduate of the ancient Jesuit college of Bahia. His 
great work ‘ Historia da America Portugueza desde o seu Descobrimento ate 
o Anno 1724’ [History of Portuguese America from its Discovery up to 
1724} is the outcome of great labor and fidelity, involving the special study of 
the native languages and the examination of the archives of several European 
nations. 

Numerous epics, half history, half romance, were written in Latin America 
about the episodes of the conquest. Among these ‘La Araucana’ is one of 
the earliest and the most famous. Of all the native American races, the Arau- 
cans of Chile possessed in the highest degree those qualities that make up the 
ideal of manhood — bodily strength and activity, intelligence, honorable truth- 
fulness, indomitable courage, and love of independence. The Incas had never 
been able to subdue them; and they resisted the Spaniards with varying results 
186 years, when in 1732 their independence south of the Bio-Bio River was 
acknowledged by treaty. During one of the periods of Spanish success, when 
Santiago and Valdivia were founded, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza led a 
party to the conquest of Chiloe in 1558. Among his followers was a young 
poet, Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga, who began by the nightly camp-fires to write 
a narrative of the war. Being afterwards banished for supposed complicity 
in some attempt at revolt, he returned to Spain and lived in great poverty; 
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but completed his poem ‘La Araucana,’ which has been praised as one of the 
truly great epics of the world. The scenery“of that distant country between 
the Andes and the ocean, varied by earthquake shocks and volcanic fires, the 
trained valor of the Spaniards, the heroic courage of the natives, the hand-to- 
hand battles where the Indian women fought by the side of their husbands, all 
furnished abundant fresh material which the poet presented in colors vivid and 
deep. 

Another famous epic dealing with episodes of the conquest is the ‘ Lima 
Fundada,’ composed by the Peruvian poet Pedro de Peralta y Barnuevo (1663- 
1743) ; a man of almost universal genius and attainments, as is attested by his 
numerous writings upon a wide range of subjects. A Mexican bishop, Ber- 
nardo Balbuena, who died in 1627, left a descriptive patriotic poem of great 
literary worth, entitled ‘La Grandeza de Mexico’; a pastoral called ‘ El Siglo 
de Oro,’ the scene of which is laid in the New World; and ‘ El Bernardo,’ an 
epic in three volumes, which is one of the most finished productions in the 
language. 

Along with a considerable number of local chroniclers and tolerable versi- 
fiers, Brazil presented in the eighteenth century two epic poets of distinction, 
José da Santa-Rita Durao and José Basilio da Gama. The former is best known 
to the present age by his epic ‘Caramuru.’ The hero, Diogo Alvares Correa, is 
a personage of actual history —a Portuguese adventurer, who with a number 
of others was shipwrecked on the Brazilian coast about 1509. They were able 
to save a good part of their effects, including arms and ammunition; and by the 
possession of these, Alvares became a powerful chief by the name of Caramuru 
{Man-of-fire}], and played an important part in the history of the early Bra- 
zilian settlements. The poet has embroidered the tale with a golden thread of 
romance by introducing as his heroine the beautiful Indian maiden Para- 
guassu, the Brazilian Pocahontas. Da Gama’s epic, the ‘Uruguay,’ although 
containing some fine descriptive passages, is not of equal merit. It is a polemic 
against the Jesuits, accusing them of trying to found an ecclesiastical empire; 
and fails to do justice to their civilizing influence. 

No other American writer of colonial times was surrounded with such a halo 
of mystery and glory as Juana Ines de Azbaje y Ramirez ( 165 1-94), more 
generally known as Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz. Her beauty, genius, and learn- 
ing were alike celebrated in the most exalted terms; and she was called by her 
admirers “‘ the Tenth Muse.” She was the one Bierce star of the viceregal 
court of Mexico. Suddenly, for reasons known to herself, among which may 
be safely surmised one of those disappointments to which young women are 
so greatly exposed, she forsook domestic ties and the splendors of a court for 
the seclusion of a convent. But she could not escape from her fame; and the 
highest dignitaries in Church and State sought the wisdom that chagos from 
her inspired lips. Her modesty was equal to her other virtues; and when twice 
elected abbess she declined the honor. Yet with all this sanctity and austerity, 
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whenever the vestal veil is blown aside, the features revealed beneath are not 
only mortal but distinctly feminine. Her thoughts dwelt on love, jealousy, deser- 
tion, and disappointment; as is revealed in her drama ‘Amor es Laberinto’ 
[Love is a Labyrinth], based on the legend of Theseus and Ariadne. In ‘ Los 
Empefios de una Casa’ [The Obligation of a House}, a drama of intrigue 
and unrequited affection, she herself is evidently the heroine. ‘ Ovillejos’ is a 
satire on a rival beauty; and her criticism on a famous sermon has a flavor of 
modern free-thinking. So too her sonnets reveal not the incloistered devotee, but 
the living, susceptible woman. , 

As is well known, the “ Golden Era ” of the literature of the Iberian penin- 
sula, which reached its height during the lifetime of Camoens, of Cervantes, 
and of Lope de Vega, was followed by a period of rapid literary and political 
decadence extending well into the eighteenth century. This condition could not 
fail to be reflected, after a time, in the colonies; and the close of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries mark the center of a 
period of intellectual coma almost as profound as that existing in the mother 
countries. But as the eighteenth century advances, we begin to perceive there, 
just as in the Peninsula, the signs of a coming change. Numerous traces are to 
be found of an early influence, on the one hand of the Encyclopedists, and on 
the other of Rousseau. More important still was the revival of interest in the 
physical sciences, which was particularly in evidence on the plateaus of New 
Granada and Mexico. 

The pioneer of this movement was José Celestino Mutis, a native of Cadiz, 
who came to America in 1760 along with Mesia de la Cerda, then recently 
appointed viceroy of New Granada. He was made professor of mathematics 
in the College of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario; and it was due to his efforts 
that the Observatory of Bogota was built, at that time the finest in the New 
World. He devoted forty years to the botany of those regions, and determined 
the species that yield quinine, balsam of tolu, balsam of Peru, and other 
valuable products. He was also the patron and instructor of a whole genera- 
tion of men whose names are honorable in the history of science. Of those none 
was more famous, or more unfortunate, than Francisco José de Caldas. He was 
one of the earliest scientists in America to make and record meteorological 
observations; and he measured with great accuracy the altitudes of Chimborazo 
and Tunguragua. 

Meanwhile in Mexico, the astronomical observations of Velazquez y Car- 
denas, Alzate y Ramirez, and Leon y Gama were attracting the attention of 
the French Academy and the leading astronomers of Europe; the Botanic 
Garden was established; and the Royal School of Mines and the Academy of 
Fine Arts were founded — institutions which earned the unstinted encomiums 
of Humboldt. 

The accession of Philip V, the grandson of Louis XIV of France, to the 
throne of Spain, was distinguished by the advent of French influences, and 
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the founding of academies and literary societies. The Spanish Royal Academy 
and the Lisbon Royal Academy of Scienees were established in 1714, and 
numerous societies, formed upon French or Italian models, sprang up in the 
Peninsula and the colonies, being especially noticeable in Brazil and the regions 


of the Plata. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


The yoke of Spain, however legitimate, had long been felt to be heavy on 
the neck of her colonies; and the prostration of the Iberian peninsula beneath 
the heel of Napoleon furnished an opportunity for insurrections, which in 
1810 broke out almost simultaneously in Mexico, Venezuela, New Granada, 
Quito, Chile, and Buenos Aires. The last viceroys of Mexico and Peru de- 
parted in 1821; and the independent empire of Brazil was proclaimed October 
12, 1822. That date may be held to close the revolutionary period, considered 
as a struggle for national independence. 

There is little permanent merit in the numerous harangues and pamphlets 
that were the “trumpet-call to arms ” of the early American patriots; and the 
popular rhymes in which some colonial hero was glorified, or some Peninsular 
leader ridiculed, lack importance except as rough embodiments of the senti- 
ment of the hour. It is not until the waves of the contest begin to recede that 
the true literature engendered by the revolution comes into evidence. 

One poet of the revolution, José Joaquin Olmedo of Ecuador (1781-1847) , 
rises far above all others for the sublimity and classic finish of his style, which 
earned for him the epithet of “the American Pindar”; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he possessed a magnificence of rhetoric and a power of patriotic 
exaltation such as few poets besides the great Theban have exhibited. Miguel 
Luis Amunategui, the Chilean critic, says of him: “He applies in his 
writing a system of poetical tactics, as a general employs strategy. He locates 
his figures, his comparisons, his thoughts, according to a carefully preconceived 
plan: he places apostrophe here, a maxim there; on the one hand an antithesis, 
on the other an exclamation; he paves the way for a profound observation by 
introducing a pleasant and flowery description; he is careful to place near the 
somber portions, colors of a warmer tone in order to diversify impressions; 
he selects words that possess imitative harmony; he handles his ideas and 
phrases as a general does his men, his horses, and his field-pieces.” Yet the 
patriotic fervor of Olmedo’s verse is such that the reader sees only the perfec- 
tion of the finished production, without discerning the assemblage of its 
parts. Olmedo’s masterpiece in his ‘Canto a Junin,’ * an epic ode without an 
equal in the Spanish language. Some of the patriotic poems of Numa Pom- 
pilio Llona of Peru are especially fine; and the sonnet to Bolivar by the Peru- 
vian Adolfo Garcia is one of the most beautiful compositions of its kind. 

1 Junin, the name of a village and lake (and now also of a Department) of Central Peru, 
made celebrated by Bolivar’s victory over the Spanish in 1824. 
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The name of Andres Bello recalls all that is ripest and best in Latin- 
American scholarship, statesmanship, and patriotism. The teacher of Bolivar, 
the personal friend and companion of Humboldt, in the inception of the 
revolution Bello took his place by the side of his illustrious pupil, and was 
by him sent on a difficult and delicate mission to England. There he labored 
assiduously, from 1810 to 1829, to strengthen the hands of his compatriots 
_and procure for them the means of resistance. On the close of the revolu- 
tionary struggle he was induced by the Chileans to make his home in their 
country; where, as rector of the University of Santiago, he was universally 
recognized until his death in 1865, at the ripe age of eighty-four, as the bright- 
est intellectual light of the southern continent. Deeply read in the ancient 
and modern literatures of Europe, in national and international affairs, his 
field of usefulness covered all that concerns mankind; and every part of 
Chilean life felt his invigorating influence. He prepared the great civil code 
that became law in 1855; and wrote treatises on international law, literary 
history, grammar, rhetoric, philology, pedagogics, and mental philosophy. 
To crown all, his poetic temperament, added to his clear and comprehensive 
intellect, made him one of the greatest masters of Castilian verse. His ‘ Agri- 
cultura en la Zona Torrida’ is a magnificent georgic of the remote south; and 
not less admired is his ‘ Oracion por Todos’ [Prayer for All} — suggested by 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Priére pour Tous.’ 

Of the revolutionary heroes who aided the cause of liberty with the tongue 
and pen as well as with the sword, one of the most prolific writers was Carlos 
Maria de Bustamante (1774-1848), the author of the Mexican “ declaration 
of independence.” During the war he was four times a prisoner, and often 
a fugitive in peril of his life. His greatest literary work was a history of the 
Mexican revolution in six quarto volumes; and he was the author of several © 
other considerable works on Mexican affairs. He edited eight successive news- 
papers; and wrote seventy-eight pamphlets, nearly all relating to political or 
other national matters. 

During the period under consideration, the literary tone of Brazil presented 
a more placid character, due to her exemption from the violent contests that 
were agitating the remainder of the continent. This difference of tone is 
finely exemplified in the writings of Domingo Borges de Barros, Viscount 
of Pedra Branca (1783-1855) — more frequently spoken of simply as Pedra 
Branca. Born in affluence, he was educated in the mother country, where he 
became the boon companion of the literary coteries of Lisbon; and his sojourn 
of four years in France (1806-10) served to imbue him with the light epicur- 
eanism of Paris. On his return to his native country, he showed republican lean- 
ings, and even carried them so far as to suffer a brief and genteel imprison- 
ment. That, however, was soon over; in 1820 he was elected delegate to the 
Cortes at Lisbon; and on the establishment of independence he was made a 
senator of the Empire. Yet he never took any leading part as a legislator. He 
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_ was essentially one of those who seek to enliven the brevity of life with the 
enjoyments of friendship, wine, gallantry, arid song. The song too was char- 
acteristic: no grand epic or solemn ode, but ‘ Poesias Offerecidas as Senhoras 
Brazileiras’ [Poems Offered to the Brazilian Ladies}. His polished manners, 
light brilliancy, and unvarying geniality made him the favorite poet of the 
young empire; so that he was as truly a representative man as if he had been 
the Moses of a great emancipation. 


THE PERIOD OF INDEPENDENCE 


Of the present sixteen independent republics of Latin America, three great 
countries — Chile, the Argentine Republic, and Brazil —attained in the nine- 
teenth century to greater importance than the early seats of aboriginal or 
viceregal splendor. 

Chile had been a doubtful appendage of the empire of the Incas: after the 
downfall of that dynasty, the brave Araucans contested its possession with 
the Spanish invaders one hundred and eighty years; and when at length they 
were driven to the regions south of the Bio-Bio River, the northern portion 
was held as a part of the vice-royalty of Peru until the time of the revolution. 
Independence was secured in 1817; and the next few years were taken up with 
domestic wrangling and political experiments, until the present constitution 
was adopted in 1833. Since that time there has been continuous progress and 
prosperity. The great mineral and agricultural resources have been developed; 
education has been vigorously advanced; and in its national organization the 
republic compares favorably with the most progressive nations of the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

The settlements in the region of the Plata and its great tributaries were made 
fitfully and under unusual disadvantages; and it was only in 1776 that Buenos 
Aires was made the residence of a viceroy, whose authority extended over the 
present Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The existence 
of this government was neither tranquil nor durable; and active revolution- 
ary measures were begun in 1813. Independence was secured and a federal 
constitution adopted in 1825. Half a century of domestic factions and foreign 
wars succeeded; and now the country has enjoyed a long period of peace and 
prosperity, during which its growth has been rapid and healthy. As at present 
constituted, the Argentine Republic is one of the best situated countries in the 
world, and seems destined to become in the next century one of the most 
powerful of nations. It is as large as Central and Western Europe, and nearly 
equal in extent to all of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains; its 
climate admits of the full development of man’s physical and mental powers; 
it has a vast extent of fertile soil; and its future prosperity depends not on 
precarious mines of gold, silver, or diamonds, but on steady labor and the 
orderly succession of seed-time and harvest. 
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Brazil is equal in area to the entire United States excluding Alaska; but its 
tropical climate is an obstacle to its advancement. Before the last century 
the settlements in that country had a feeble, often disturbed existence; and 
until the discovery of diamonds in 1786, the peculiar red dye-stuff called 
* Brazil wood ” was about the sole attraction to Europeans. When Napoleon 
was turning all European affairs into chaos and dissolution, Joao VI left 
Lisbon in 1807 and set up his throne in Rio de Janeiro. That seemed to the 
Brazilians a great event, as it was the first time in history that a colony had 
become the head of a united kingdom. In time, however, they became dis- 
contented at seeing that they were still subordinate, and that the Portuguese 
court retained all the powers and honors. When the king returned to Portugal 
in 1821, his son Dom Pedro was left as regent of the kingdom of Brazil. He 
became so popular that in the following year the Cortes at Lisbon ordered 
him to return home; but the people of Brazil begged him not to go, and pro- 
claimed him emperor as Dom Pedro I. Thus Brazil’s independence of Euro- 
pean control was attained without bloodshed or display of armed force; and 
under the wise direction of a permanent ruler, she was spared the internal dis- 
sensions that long proved a formidable obstacle to the progress of some of her 
neighbors. 

Politics and literature are much allied in Latin America. The beginnings 
of revolution had little to do with theories of government or abstract rights of 
man: they aimed at the immediate ends of free trade and relief from foreign 
domination. Brazil accepted an emperor with enthusiasm; independent Mexico 
offered the crown to a Spanish prince, and on his refusal made Iturbide em- 
peror; and Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Paraguay, and the Argentine admitted 
dictators. There has always been a tendency to run into dictatorial govern- 
ment. There is a permanent party — including the powerful influence of the 
Church — in favor of a strong personal government and a large amount of 
interference with individual interests. At the same time there have been large 
numbers with the apparent ideal of “every man his own lawgiver, judge, and 
executioner.” The contest has been between these parties, over the question of 
how much government people require. The Church and the older men gener- 
ally have upheld rule and authority; literary men — the young, enthusiastic, 
and poetic —have as generally striven for larger freedom. It is almost a 
stereotyped phrase in any account of a poet that he was “an ardent advocate 
of liberty.” It is encouraging to observe that the distance between the two 
wings is diminishing; that the one party is becoming less eager to govern, 
and the other a little more willing to be governed. 


WRITERS ON POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The necessities arising from the acquisition of national independence caused 
such subjects as political economy, international and constitutional law, and 
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public education to occupy a prominent place in the minds of the founders 
of the new republics. Early in the century, treatises on these topics began to 
appear which won the encomiums of eminent European authorities. The 
valuable labors of Andres Bello have been already referred to. Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, the Argentine jurist (born 1808), is entitled to take rank in the class 
of publicists represented in Europe by Guizot, De Tocqueville, and the Mills, 
and by Kent and Story in the United States. He was the author of the Ar- 
gentine constitution, and of eight substantial works, of which the most im- 
portant are ‘ Bases y Puntos de Partida para la Organizacion de la Republica 
Argentina’ and ‘ Sistema Economico y Rentistico de la Confederacion Argen- 
tina.’ A slight, delicate man, he was when aroused a powerful writer and 
speaker, his power being augmented by a vein of caustic irony. As polemic 
articles, his pamphlets are as famous for their aggressive virility as those of 
Paul Louis Courier. 

After Andres Bello, few promoters of public education have better earned 
the esteem of their countrymen than Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, an Ar- 
gentine born in 1811. He began his career as head of a female college; and 
in 1842 he established the first normal school of South America, at the same 
time that as an editor he was combating with all his might the “ separatist ” 
dictatorship of Rosas and advocating the union of the several states. While 
minister to the United States (1865-67) he made a careful study of the school 
system; and the results of his investigations were given to the world in an 
essay entitled ‘Las Escuelas: Base de la Prosperidad de los Estados Unidos.’ 
He was favored by the personal friendship and assistance of Horace Mann, 
who was perhaps the best-known educationalist that the United States has 
ever produced. Sarmiento was president of the Argentine Republic from 1868 
to 1874. As a writer he was gifted with great originality and vigor of expres- 
sion, which make his ‘ Recuerdos de Provincia’ one of the most entertaining 
books of its kind. His masterpiece is entitled ‘ Facundo,’ in which he presents 
in a series of glowing pictures a comprehensive survey of the points of differ- 
ence between civilization and barbarism. 


HISTORIANS 


History has always been well represented in the literature of Latin 
America. Most of the states have comprehensive histories, the fruit of 
much research, and written with careful regard to facts and form. There 
ate also numerous historical works of more limited scope, devoted to certain 
districts or periods, or gathered around the achievements of individuals. 

The national or state histories often surprise the stranger by the liberal scale 
upon which they are constructed. A profusion of material handed down from 
the old days of viceregal and monastic supremacy, combined with the greater 
leisure of the southern life, and a certain tendency to wordiness on the part 
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of writers, have resulted in making these histories bulky, if not at times weari- 
some. We could wish a broader treatment of essentials, and less space devoted 
to details. The authors often lived too near the events they record, or were 
too deeply interested in them, to be able to take an impartial, panoramic view; 
ot are weighted by religious, political, or social prepossessions. 

Father Suarez informs his readers that in collecting material for his history 
of Ecuador, he examined ten thousand packages of papers filed in the Archives 
of the Indies in Seville. Leon Fernandez, finding no history of his native state of 
Costa Rica, set about collecting materials; and in 1881-86 he gave to the 
world 1917 closely printed pages of documents, not previously edited, bearing 
upon the history of a country of less than a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
and whose first printing-press was set up in 1830. The history of Mexico from 
the earliest times to the death of Maximilian, by Niceto de Zamacois, fills 
eighteen thick octavo volumes. Lorenzo Montufar’s ‘ Resefia Historica de 
Centro-America’ — a mere outline —— makes seven volumes royal octavo; 
and the later ‘ Historia General de Chile,’ by Diego Barros Arana, comprises 
thirteen octavo volumes. 

Among special historical works which even the briefest enumeration would 
include, the most widely known are probably the twin histories of General 
Bartolome Mitre of Buenos Aires (born 1821), bearing the titles ‘ Historia de 
Belgrano y de la Independencia Argentina,’ and ‘ Historia de San Martin y 
de la Emancipacion Sud-Americana.’ Special mention should be given to the 
standard work of Rafael Maria Baralt of Maracaibo (1810-60), entitled 
‘Resumen de la Historia Antigua y Moderna de Venezuela,’ which Aristides 
Rojas has more recently supplemented by seven “ studies” on various epochs 
and aspects of the national history. Two histories written by Colombians rank 
very high; namely, the ‘ Historia de la Nueva Granada’ by José Antonio de 
Plaza, and the ‘Historia de la Revolucion de Colombia’ by José Manuel 
Restrepo. The historical works of Mariano Paz Soldan are characterized by 
that patient accumulation of facts which is supposed to distinguish German 
‘scholarship; his reputation rests more especially upon his ‘ Historia del Peru 
Independiente de 1819 a 1827,’ and his ‘ Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico 
del Peru.’ 

Manuel Orozco y Berra gave to the public in 1880 an elaborate account of 
the ancient nations of Mexico in his ‘Historia Antigua y de la Conquista de 
Mexico,’ in which he goes over the whole subject treated by Prescott, and adds 
a profusion of further details. Vicente Fidel Lopez has written two historical 
works of great interest to the ethnologist and antiquarian; they are entitled 
“Las Razas del Peru Anteriores a la Conquista’ and ‘Les Races Aryennes 
au Perou.’ 

Brazil has produced several historical writers of merit. The standard his- 
tory is by Fr. Antonio de Varnhagen, and is entitled ‘ Historia Geral do 
Brazil.’ It extends to the latter half of the last century, but does not reach 
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the abdication of Pedro II. Varnhagen’s style is lucid and dignified, as te- 
quired by the subject, and free from the rhetorical inflation too common among 
inferior writers in the southern continent. His descriptive passages are often 
particularly fine. He published in 1860 an interesting little book, ‘A Caca no 
Brazil’ —the first of the kind that has appeared in South America — 
describing the wild animals and the modes of pursuing them in the great 
forests and on the plains of that country. Pereira da Silva’s ‘Historia da Fun- 
dacao do Imperio Brazileiro ’ is one of the standard works of Brazilian history. 


LITERARY CRITICS 


Opinions on authors and books occupy a larger relative space in Latin- 
American literature than in that of Anglo-Saxon nations. Criticism, 
among our southern neighbors, deals less with the views and _ state- 
ments of an author than with his manner of presenting them; so by treating 
literature as a fine art, along with painting and music, it becomes in itself 
a fine art, requiring artistic faculties carefully cultivated. One of the highest 
authorities in the southern continent has said: “ That which above all other 
things exalts an author and enables him to reach posterity, is style.” The more 
staid people of the north hold that substance is even more important than 
form, and that the enduring masterpieces of the world’s literature combine 
both. It is a question of relative estimate. 

Criticism, as a fine art, has been cultivated in Latin America with surprising 
assiduity; and includes among its eminent masters such men as Torres Caicedo, 
Miguel Luis Amunategui, and Calixto Oyuela, the author of ‘Estudios y 
Articulos Literarios.’ A few words must be spared for Rafael M. Merchan, 
the Cuban exile, of whom it has been elegantly said that he “writes with a 
gloved hand and a pen of gold.” He made his home in Bogota, one of the fore- 
most literary centers of the southern continent, and became secretary to the 
President. His poetic temperament, wide reading, and fine discernment furnish 
the qualifications that make him above all a critic, and which shine conspicu- 
ously in his study on Juan Cemente Zenea and in his ‘Estudios Criticos.’ 


NOVELISTS 


The novel, as a means of interesting and influencing the public mind, 
did not begin to assume prominence in Latin America until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century; and the class of writers whose specialty is prose 
fiction is still relatively small. Jorge Isaaks, the Colombian poet, is widely 
known by his ‘ Maria,’ a simple and pathetic story of rural life, a translation 
of which has been extensively read in the United States. His compatriot 
Julio Arboleda has given the public a bright contrast to this somber picture, 
in his sparkling romance ‘ Casimiro el Montaifies.’ 
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The collection of stories known as ‘La Linterna Magica,’ written by José 
T. del Cuellar, of Mexico, has been deservedly popular. Ignacio M. Altami- 
rano, a Mexican lawyer and orator of pure Indian blood, has left a novel, 
*Clemencia,’ which for style and pathos has seldom been surpassed. The 
Mexican historian Orozco y Berra wrote a beautiful novel, ‘Escenas de Trienta 
Afios,’ relating the experiences of an unfortunate disappointed invalid. Dr. J. J. 
Fernandez Lizardi, generally known by the pseudonym of “ El Pensador Mex- 
icano,” has revived the old Spanish picaresque type of romance in his ‘ Peri- 
quillo Sarmiento.’ 

The Argentine historian Vicente Fidel Lopez is the author of a thrilling his- 
torical novel entitled ‘La Novia del Hereje,’ the scene of which is laid in 
Lima in the time of the Inquisition; but the favorite romance of the region of 
the Plata is the ‘Amalia’ of José Marmol, one of the most beautiful of 
modern novels. Chile has produced several noted works of fiction, among which 
the ‘ Alberto el Jugador ’ of the poetess Rosario Orrego de Uribe, ‘ La Dote de 
una Joven,’ by Vicente Grez, and the historical novel ‘ Los Heroes del Pacifico,’ 
by Ramon Pacheco, are much admired. ‘Contra la Marea,’ by the Chilean 
Alberto del Solar, is one of the most powerful of Latin-American novels. 

Quite a number of romances have been founded upon Indian legends, or tell 
of Indian life and customs, after the manner of Fenimore Cooper. Two of 
the best of these romantic tales are the ‘Painé’ and ‘Relmu’ of the Argen- 
tine publicist Estanislao S. Zeballos, who combined every form of literary 
activity. The ‘ Huincahual,’ by Alberto del Solar, is one of the most able 
productions of this class, and gives evidence of a diligent study of Araucan 
customs and character. The Brazilian novelist José Martiniao Alencar 
wrote two famous Indian romances, entitled ‘Iracema’ and ‘ Guarany.’ 
“Tracema’ develops the main feature of the story of John Smith and Poca- 
hontas. The other novel, like Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘Ramona,’ tells how a 
young Indian loves a Portuguese woman. Carlos Gomes has transformed it 
into an opera which has become well known in Europe, retaining the name of 
* Guarany.’ 

Besides Martiniao Alencar, Brazil produced during the nineteenth century 
two highly successful writers of prose fiction — Joaquim Manoel de Macedo 
and Bernardo Guimaraes. Macedo was a doctor of medicine, a professor in 
the University of Rio, a member of Congress, and a prolific writer in prose 
and verse. His ‘Moreninha’ {Brunette}, published in 1840, undertook for 
the first time to portray Brazilian society as it really was; it enjoyed extraor- 
dinary popularity, as did also his ‘Senhora,’ which some critics consider 
superior to ‘Moreninha.’ Guimaraes is one of the most powerful and original 
writers of Brazil. ‘Ermitao de Muquem’ is considered his best novel. It is 
written in three versions or styles: one plain prose, one poetic prose, and one 
peculiar to the author, like the styles of Bentham and Carlyle. His ‘ Semi- 
narista’ is a romance with a tragic outcome, and is directed against the en- 
forced celibacy of the clergy. 
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POETS AND DRAMATISTS 


The Spanish and Portuguese languages lend themselves so readily to versifi- 
cation that the amount of poetry produced is enormous; indeed, it may 
almost be assumed that every South American writer not a scientific 
specialist is also a poet. Juan Leon Meta published in 1868 a critical 
history of the poets of Ecuador, at a time when many persons were 
not aware that that country had ever possessed any. Cortes, in his ‘ Parnaso 
Peruano,’ fills eight hundred pages with choice extracts from forty-four of 
the leading poets of Peru; and the great anthology of Menendez y Pelayo, 
consisting of four thick volumes of poetical selections, purports to give “ only 
the very best that Spanish-American writers have produced in verse.” 

Four names may represent the different styles of poetry cultivated in 
Mexico, Manuel Carpio, a physician by profession, was well read in Greek 
and Roman literatures, and a still more diligent student of Jewish lore. His 
“Tierra Santa’ is a work of great learning, not inferior to Robinson’s 
‘Biblical Researches.’ He is bést known, however, by his poems; one of which, 
“La Cena de Baltasar,’ shows remarkable descriptive power. Fernando Cald- 
eron is distinguished rather by the sweetness than the strength of his verse. 
The tenderness of his sentiments is well displayed in ‘Herman, o la Vuelta 
del Cruzado.’ He was the author of a comedy entitled ‘ A Ninguna de las 
Tres,’ intended as a satire on those who return from foreign travel only to 
find fault with everything at home. José Joaquin Pesado has at once tender- 
ness, sublimity, and classic finish. In ‘La Revelacion’ he has essayed to wake 
anew the harp which Dante swept; and he has given to his countrymen in 
their own tongue the odes of Horace and the psalms of David, along with 
some minor poems of rare beauty. Last of all, in ‘Los Aztecas’ he has sought 
to restore and interpret the hymns, chants, and lost lore of the primitive races 
of Anahuac. Manuel Acufia, whose unhappy life extended only from 1849 to 
1873, holds the place among Mexican poets that Edgar A. Poe does among 
those of the United States. In his nervous, delicate nature, poetry was a 
morbid secretion, like the pearl in the oyster; and he became the self- 
appointed priest and prophet of sorrow and disappointment. His most noted 
poems are ‘El Pasado,’ ‘A Rosario,’ and a drama entitled ‘ Gloria.’ 

One of the most enduring masterpieces of Spanish-American verse is ‘ Gon- 
zalo de Oyon,’ a beautifully wrought tale based upon an episode in the early 
history of the country. Its author, Julio Arboleda (1817-62), held the fore- 
most rank among the Colombian writers of the earlier nineteenth century. 
Another Colombian writer who reflects the sentiments of the past is Silveria 
Espinosa de Rendon, who laments the expulsion of the Jesuits in her ‘La- 
grimas i Recuerdos.’ Among the young and hopeful spirits that enliven the 
brilliant society of Bogota at a later period, Antonio José Restrepo was the 
poet laureate. The most celebrated of his longer poems are ‘Un Canto’ and 
© El Dios Pan’; in which the author shows himself to be a liberalist of the 
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most pronounced type, who writes in utter fearlessness of all absolute rulers 
for man’s mind, body, or estate. 

The extensive writings of Esteban Echeverra (1809-51) contain many 
passages that are weak and commonplace; but he stands forth as the national 
poet of the Argentine Republic, reflecting the life and thought found on its 
vast plains and along its mighty rivers. The productions to which his fame 
is chiefly due are ‘ Avellaneda,’ ‘La Revolucion del Sur,’ and ‘La Cautiva.’ 
The last-named poem, an Indian story of the pampas, deserves a place by the 
side of * Hiawatha,’ which it resembles in the unaffected beauty of its descrip- 
tive passages and the flowing simplicity of its versification. 

The poems of Arnaldo Marquez and Clemente Althaus of Peru take a very 
high rank for their beauty and tenderness of sentiment as tell as purity of 
style. The ‘Noche de Dolor en las Montafias’ and the ‘ Canto de la Vida’ of 
the Peruvian Numa Pompilio Llona are compositions which will be admired 
for centuries. The ‘Romances Americanos’ of the Chilean poet Carlos 
Walker Martinez, and the ‘Flores del Aire’ of Dr. Adan Quiroga of Argen- 
tina, are collections of poems of great merit and originality. Compositions of 
remarkable beauty will be found in the ‘ Brisas del Mar’ of the Peruvian 
Manuel Nicolas Corpancho, the ‘Armonias’ of Guillermo Blest Gana of 
Chile, and the ‘Flores Silvestres’ of Francisco Javier de Acha. of Uruguay. 

José Batres y Montufar of Guatemala, a lyric poet of merit, is one of the 
most noted satirists of America. Matias Cordoba and Garcia Goyena of 
Guatemala have been justly compared, as fabulists, to AAsop and La Fontaine. 

Among Brazilian writers of the present century, two representative poets 
may be selected: Antonio Goncalves Dias and Domingos José Goncalves 
Magalhaes. Dias was even more esteemed as a patriot than as a poet; and was 
much employed by the late emperor in carrying out educational and other 
reforms, in which that estimable sovereign was deeply interested. The suc- 
cessive issues of miscellaneous poems by Dias are now known collectively as 
his ‘Canteiros,’ and won the enthusiastic commendation of the Portuguese 
critic Herculao. He also left some Indian epics, and the two dramas ‘ Leonor de 
Mendonc¢a’ and ‘Sextilhas de Frei AntZo.’ He was so far honored in his own 
country that his fellow-townsmen erected a statue to his memory, with an 
inscription declaring him the foremost poet of Brazil. The best productions of 
Magalhaes are a tragedy entitled ‘Antonio José ou o Poeta e a Inquisicdo,’ 
and ‘A Confederac&o dos Tamayos,’ the latter an epic founded on an out- 
break of the Tamayo and other Indians. 

M. M. Ramsey 
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LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
SINCE 1888 


N the history of Latin-American letters the year 1888 will always be 
memorable because it witnessed the publication of a little collection of 
poems and poetic prose articles, entitled ‘ Azul,’ by Ruben Dario (1867- 

1916). From that year to the date of the author’s death a well-rounded literary 
movement took place. The result of the literary labors of these years has 
been described by Leopoldo Lugones, an Argentine writer of great importance, 
in this wise: ““ America ceased to speak like Spain. On the other hand Spain 
adopted the new manner of speech. The poverty of American literature had 
consisted in the fact that we insisted on speaking like Spain though our mode 
of thought was entirely different.” 

What in retrospect is a revolution seemed to the first readers of ‘Azul’ a 
most furious imitation of French Parnassian and symbolist poets. The title 
* Azul’ was explained by a quotation from Victor Hugo by way of epigraph, 
“Tart, cest lazur.” While the symbolic blue meant for Spanish-American 
poets an escape from the sordid realities of life into a broad cosmopolitanism 
of art under French leadership, Spanish critics condemned certain tendencies 
as immoral and their verses as bad Spanish. The term modernista thus applied 
as a stigma later became a mark of glory. 

Of the French poets Verlaine was the favorite among Spanish-Americans, 
but Gautier, Moréas, Rimbaud, and others had translators and imitators. There 
wos thus in the first endeavors of Spanish-American poets to widen the horizon 
of poetic effort an element of extreme artificiality. Their cult of beauty led 
them to ancient Greece, which they knew only through the medium of French 
poetry. Their love of elegance carried them to the Versailles of the eighteenth 
century, where they found inspiration in some dainty marquise. They believed 
that art had a mission-to cover, as with a veil, the brutalities of human life. 
In rebellion against the narrowing influences of regionalism they hoped to 
find a common basis for their literary art in the theory that their civilization 
was essentially European. 

Certain poets contributed special features to the poetic movement. A Mexi- 
can, Salvador Diaz Miron (1855-1928), developed the eleven-syllable 
quatrain, a popular form of verse for religious poetry, into an instrument for 
the energetic treatment of social and political themes. So many young poets 
in Latin America imitated him in form and manner that they have caused the 
name of Diaz Miron to be permanently associated with a fiery style of 
writing. 

Another Mexican, Manuel Gutierrez Najera (1859-95), excelled in 
the composition of musical verses. He demanded that poetry should possess 
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the emotional power of music and should convey ideas as much by the 
sheer flow of verbal sound as by the suggestion of the words. In this 
respect nothing excels his ‘Serenata de Schubert’ and his masterpiece, ‘A la 
Corregidora.’ 

The Cuban, Julian del Casal (1863-93), was America’s foremost exponent 
of the doctrine that elegance and beauty should be cherished for their own 
sakes. Though he wrote of a Japanese geisha, of Helen of Troy, or some native 
Cuban beauty, his art was expended on the details of her elaborate toilet or the 
effectiveness and color of her elegant costume. 

To a Colombian, José Asuncion Silva (1860-96), the movement owed the 
practice of novel and brilliant innovations in the technique of verse. In ‘ Los 
Nocturnos’ he related four love scenes with a tragic note. These poems dis- 
play Silva’s metrical handling of mingled long and short lines in an attempt 
to adjust the rhythm of the verse to the inward rhythm of the thought. 

But the lyrical genius, Rubin Dario, was able to take the suggestions of 
these specialists and add something of his own. Born in Nicaragua, he emi- 
grated at an early age to the west coast of South America. In 1892 he was 
sent by Nicaragua to Spain to represent his native country at the celebration 
of the fourth centenary of Columbus. In Spain he came closely in touch with 
the Andalusian poets, especially Salvador Rueda, for whose volume of verse 
he wrote the now historic ‘Portico.’ From this dates Dario’s influence on 
Spanish verse. When he returned from Europe he was appointed by President 
Nufiez of Colombia consul-general in Buenos Aires. 

In this city he became the center of great poetic activity. His own com- 
positions at this period were published in a volume to which he gave the odd 
title ‘ Prosas Profanas.’ These poems were written in a variety of meters and 
forms. In some he attempted to adapt to the Spanish language the peculiarities 
of French versification; in others he revived metrical usages of early Castilian 
poets. As for the matter of the poems, they treat so elegantly of topics so 
far removed from the affairs of every day that they have been symbolized 
by Dario’s favorite swan, which lives, graceful and elegant, on the water in 
absolute indifference toward external things as if sufficient unto its own 
tranquil and majestic beauty. 

Among the Argentine group of poets Leopoldo Diaz, born 1862, especially 
distinguished himself for his sonnets which have been published in two col- 
lections, ‘Las Sombras de Hellas, dealing with topics drawn from Greek 
mythology, and ‘ Los Conquistadores,’ about the early Spaniards in America. 
A younger writer who began wiiting under Dario’s influence was Leopoldo 
Lugones, born 1874. He has published many volumes of verses, and serious 
historical works. 

With the political events of the end of the nineteenth century, the rebellion 
in Cuba and the war between the United States and Spain, a new spirit de- 
veloped in Spanish America. A leader in the literary art which it stimulated 
was José Santos Chocano, born in Peru in 1875. In one of his poems he pro- 
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claimed the theory of his poetic mission thus: “I am the singer of America 
aboriginal and wild.” There is scarcely any’ phase of Spanish-American life 
and history which Chocano has not treated in his very numerous poems. In 
his own words, “ When I feel myself an Inca, I render homage to the sun, 
which gives me the scepter of royal power. When I feel my Spanish blood, I 
evoke colonial days.” Chocano’s gift is to see the spiritual! essence of things 
and places and interpret it in glowing words. For example, in ‘ Buenos Aires, 
Ciudad Moderna,’ he presents the symbol of progress; in ‘Lima, Ciudad 
Colonial,’ the symbol of past grandeur; in ‘Ciudad Dormida,’ the symbol of 
sluggish tropical indolence. To one volume of his poems he gave the significant 
title, ‘Alma America.’ 

Though Chocano, by stressing things American, departed from the decora- 
tive conception of life which characterized the early modernista poets, he 
did not stand alone. The Colombian, Guillermo Valencia, one of the best 
of recent poets, sounded the very depths of Christian philosophy in his 
‘ Anarkos,’ * Ciguefias Blancas,’ and other poems. 

This tendency to seriousness was phrased in a striking manner by a Mexican 
poet, Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, who urged that the time had come “to 
wring the neck of the swan” and “to consider the wise owl whose eye in- 
terprets the mysterious book of nocturnal silence.” The most notable mod- 
ernista poet among the Mexicans after Gutierrez Najera, however, is Amado 
Nervo, whose first poems carried extravagance of expression to the limit of 
terming a poem “an ultraviolet.” He developed a very pantheistic point of 
view in regard to nature, but in writing so much about natural scenery he 
followed the best tradition of Mexican poetry which shows from the earliest 
colonial period a just appreciation of the remarkable beauties of Mexico. One 
of the most interesting and latest Mexican landscape poets is Luis G. Urbina. 

Ruben Dario was strongly influenced by the wave of Hispanic sentiment 
which swept over America. While the pre-eminent quality of ‘Prosas Pro- 
fanas’ was grace, that of his next volume of collected verse, ‘Cantos de 
Vida y Esperanza’ (1905), was force. The most original metrical experiment 
in this volume was the adaptation of the alexandrine to heroic topics. Its most 
frequently reprinted poem is the ode “ A Roosevelt’ in whom Dario typified 
the North American republic, calling us “the future invader.” This feeling 
was inspired by the apprehension prevalent in Latin America when our army 
occupied Cuba. Dario, however, changed his opinion, for in the volume, ‘ El 
Canto Errante’ (1907), was included a ‘Salutacion al Aguila,’ in which 
he expressed a great admiration for the United States; the condor even wel- 
comes the eagle as his brother. 


CRITICISM 


The poetic movement in Latin America was accompanied by serious critical 
discussion of esthetic questions. José Enrique Rodo (born 1872) of Uruguay 
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won gteat popularity by an essay on Ruben Dario in 1899; and a year later 
offered an idealistic philosophy of conduct in ‘Ariel’ which was received 
with immense enthusiasm. His later volumes ‘ Motivos de Proteo’ and ‘El 
Mirado de Prospero’ contain essays which had already caused him to be 
hailed as “ the intellectual director of an epoch.” 

Another essayist important for the depth of his ideas is Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez of Venezuela. His ‘Camino de Perfeccion’ is a protest against the 
absorption of men’s minds by the struggle for material values, what he terms 
“the progressive and the universal yanquizarse of the earth.” 


NOVELS 


In his novels Diaz Rodriguez attacked the same problem. For example, 
©Idolos Rotus’ is based on the artistic ideals of a sculptor and the unsym- 
pathetic crudities of his environment in Caracas. ‘Sangre Patricia,’ ‘ Idilio,’ 
and the ‘Cuentos de Color’ are also studies of various phases of the 
ideal. 

Since Zola set the example, the realistic novel has had many successful 
practitioners in several Latin-American countries. Social conditions in Vene- 
zuela have been satirized by Miguel E. Pardo in ‘ Villabrava’ and by Rufino 
Blanco Fombona in ‘ El Hombre de Hierro’ and ‘ El Hombre de Oro.’ Blanco 
Fombona has also written excellent verse and by his establishment of La 
Revista de America and the publication of works by various Americans in 
the ‘Biblioteca Andres Bello’ has done an invaluable service to Latin- 
American letters. As a picture of country life in Venezuela, however, nothing 
equals ‘El Sargento Felipe’ by Gonzalo Picon Febres. He also has a long 
list of volumes of verse and novels to his credit as well as a ‘ Literatura Venezo- 
lana en el Siglo XIX,’ 

Mexico offers a long list of novelists who depict local conditions in both 
city and country: Emilio Rabasa, Manuel Sanchez Marmol, Alfonso M. Mal- 
donado, Rafael Delgado, José Lopez Portillo y Rojas, Federico Gamboa, and 
others. Chile too is a country which has abounded in novelists. Of these Al- 
berto Blest Gana is the veteran who began by imitating Balzac as long ago as 
1858. After several years of silence while in the diplomatic service of his 
country, he published in 1905 ‘Los Trasplantados,’ a study of a rich Spanish- 
American family in Paris, which according to those who know is a true 
picture of conditions in the large American colony in that city. Social life in 
Chile has been depicted by Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza and most brilliantly by 
Luis Orrego Luco. In Uruguay Eduardo Acevedo Diaz with his romantic 
type of novel and Carlos Reyles with an almost repulsive naturalism are the 
leading novelists. In the Argentine Republic novelists have also flourished. 
The most prolific is Carlos M. Ocantos who has aspired to write a comédie 
humaine of his country portraying every phase of its cosmopolitan population. 
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BRAZIL - 


The literature of Brazil, being written in Portuguese, is little influenced by 
that of other Latin-American countries. However, Brazil has given birth to 
one who stands in the first rank of the world’s novelists, though his work, 
like all Brazilian literature, is intensely national or even provincial. He is 
Joachim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908). Though his early volumes 
of verse, of tales, and of novels were written under the influence of roman- 
ticism, he developed great originality and independence of form with an 
irony similar to that of Anatole France. His novels most worthy of mention 
are ‘Dom Casmurro,’ ‘Quinas Borba,’ and the masterpiece ‘Memorias de 
Braz Cubas.’ 

As the medium of Brazilian publicity is chiefly the daily paper, tales and 
descriptive articles form a large part of Brazilian literature. Coelho Netto 
(born 1864) has most distinguished himself in his realistic pictures of north- 
western Brazil, the country known as Sertao. 

In verse there have been many followers of the symbolist school like Luiz 
Guimares filho and Tristam da Cunha. But Olavo Bilac (born 1865) has 
been acclaimed the prince of living Brazilian poets. The artistic quality of 
his verse shines even in translation, because he so skilfully treats the wonderful 
beauties of nature in Brazil and man’s reactions to its spell. 

In prose of a serious nature José Verissimo has distinguished himself by 
many volumes of studies of Brazilian literature. Another literary critic and 
historian of Brazil is Oliveira Lima. By his lectures in Paris and in American 
universities he has done more than any other to make known the intellect of 
Brazil among other peoples. 

ALFRED COESTER 


DUTCH LITERATURE 
ERASMUS 


N any view of modern civilization Erasmus is a leading personage, for 
I he is one of the two great militant literary men of modern times — one 

of the two men of letters who have taken a stronger hold and exercised 
a wider influence on the thought of the civilized world than have any others, 
from the Roman Empire to this day. 

He was born at Rotterdam, most biographers say in 1467: Hallam thought 
that he had proved the date to be 1465: other authorities, however, argue 
for 1466 or 1469: Burigny insisted that no one knew the exact year — not 
even Erasmus himself. But more important than a precise date is the fact that 
he was born only about ten years after the downfall of the Eastern Empire; 
only about a quarter of a century after the discovery of printing; about 
twenty years before Luther; and but little longer before the great age of 
discovery —the period of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan; the 
period also of a new awakening of scholarship in Germany, shown in the 
founding of new universities and the putting of new life into old ones— 
the period of new horizons, hopes, and activities. He stood in the center of 
this great epoch, and acted most powerfully upon it. 

Though an illegitimate child, he took his paternal name Gerard, which, 
being interpreted to mean amiable, was put into Latin as Desiderius, and 
into Greek as Erasmios or perhaps Erasmos. So, in accordance with the 
custom of men of his sort in his time, he called himself Desiderius Erasmus; 
just as Schwartzerd or Black-earth translated his name into Greek and 
called himself Melanchthon. 

The first years of Erasmus were full of hardship. His patrimony was 
stolen from him by faithless guardians; his liberty was wheedled from him 
by zealous monks; but a remarkable keenness, shrewdness, and passion for 
knowledge asserted itself in him. Though struggling against poverty through- 
out his early life, and against ill health always, he grew rapidly and sym- 
metrically in the best knowledge of his time, and especially in the new learn- 
ing — that new study of Latin thought to which thinking men, weary of 
scholastic philosophy, had turned towards the close of the Middle Ages; and 
above all, to that study of Greek thought which had taken refuge in Western 
Europe at the downfall of the Eastern Empire, and especially at the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 
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It happened, to the great good fortune of the world, that the scholarship 
in which Erasmus was nurtured had in it not only enlightenment, but man- 
liness and earnestness. 

From the Deventer school of the Brethren of the Common Life Erasmus 
received the first strong impulse toward his great career; and though he 
remained at the school only until about his fourteenth year, he secured 
recognition as a youth of wonderful promise. 

Now came an evil period. He was entrapped into a monastery, and finally, 
about the time of his coming of age, was induced to take priestly orders. 
Yet even in the monastery the spirit of the Deventer school was still work- 
ing within him; for now it was, in his monastery at Stein, about 1490, that 
he took up the work of the man who first brought the modern spirit of 
scholarly criticism to bear upon Biblical research — the brilliant Italian 
scholar Laurentius Valla. Out of this grew Erasmus’ greatest contribution 
to the thought of Christendom —a contribution which is doing its work 
in all lands today: none of Erasmus’ revolutionary work has ever shown 
such persistent vitality as this evolutionary work. 

He soon saw that a monastic life was not for him. Others saw it; among 
these the Archbishop of Cambray, who made him his private secretary, and 
finally supplied him the means with which to study at Paris. But these 
means were dealt out grudgingly. He still had to endure great privations 
in order to gain instruction from the accomplished teachers gathered there, 
and in one of his letters he writes: 

“JT have given my whole soul to Greek learning, and as soon as I get any 
money I shall first buy Greek books and then clothes.” 

During his stay in Paris his ability was noted by various men of influence; 
and now began his struggle to rid himself of monastic and clerical entangle- 
ments, in which effort he was finally successful. It was at this period — in 
1500 — that he published among other things the first edition of his ‘ Book 
of Adages’ or proverbs. 

The ‘Book of Adages’ was the first broadside sent from the new scholar- 
ship into the old, and it penetrated European thought widely and deeply. 
Erasmus became at once the head of the party supporting the new learn- 
ing against medieval scholasticism. Admirers sought his friendship on all 
sides; among them the leading mitered heads, crowned heads, and even the 
Pope himself. He received letters breathing the warmest friendship from 
Henry VIII of England; Francis I of France; Charles V of Spain and 
Germany; the two successive popes, Leo X, and the schoolmate of Erasmus 
at Deventer, Adrian VI; and still later from the two popes who succeeded 
these. In the ‘Adages’ Erasmus proclaimed war against the mendicant 
friars throughout Europe; and from time to time, in new editions, came 
new forms of ridicule, even more and more effective. 

Another manifestation of Erasmus’ boldness is yet more striking; for 
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while he attacked bigotry fearlessly, he attacked tyranny with yet more 
bitter hatred. Strenuous as his attacks on bigotry were, he never really 
penetrated to its underlying principle —to the doctrine that salvation de- 
pends upon belief; but in attacking the oppressions of monarchy he went 
to its very heart. This will be especially shown in the extracts from the 
* Adages,’ as well as from the other writings given as an appendix to this 
article. He attacked its foundations; so that one might imagine himself 
within sound, not of a scholar admired in colleges and petted in courts, but 
of some modern French tribune or American stump orator. 

Curiously enough, this book, the ‘ Adages,’ which aided powerfully to 
bring in the great revolution of the sixteenth century, became the fashion 
and fad among those at whom it really struck. Pope Leo X, as well as 
Charles V, Henry VIII, Francis I, and a host of royal personages, wel- 
comed the ‘ Adages’ of Erasmus; just as two centuries later Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Great, Joseph II of Austria, Charles III of Spain, 
and a multitude of eighteenth-century princes, welcomed the ‘Persian Let- 
ters’ of Montesquieu and the ‘Philosophical Dictionary’ of Voltaire: the 
book took hold upon thinking men throughout Europe, and it went speedily 
through more than fifty editions. 

The bitterness of the monks against him and the admiration of thinking 
men for him steadily increased. From almost every crowned head in Europe, 
including the Pope, came lucrative invitations to their respective courts. 
And here a remark should be made in justice to him. It strikes a modern 
scholar unpleasantly, in reading Erasmus’ correspondence, to see him in- 
sisting constantly on his needs, and demanding pecuniary aid. He seemed 
to feel that he had a right to it, and he obtained it: gold, silver, and pensions 
came to him from every land; from friends in England like Lord Mount- 
joy, and Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury; and from various person- 
ages on the Continent. But this was simply the way of his time among 
scholars. All this was in the old system of patronage. Men wealthy and high 
placed were expected to see that the republic of letters received no detriment, 
and that its main upholders were cared for. 

But for any proper understanding of this history, and of Erasmus’ char- 
acter, one thing should be most carefully noted. It is vastly to his credit. 
The highest Church preferment was pressed upon him by the Pope, by the 
sovereigns, and by various eminent ecclesiastics, throughout the greater part 
of his life; cardinals’ hats, bishoprics, deaneries, would have been his had 
he signified a wish, or even a willingness to take them: but positions of this 
sort, lucrative though they might be, sinecures though they might be, he 
steadfastly refused. He determined to keep his freedom; to give no one a 
right to call him servant; to undertake no duties —no matter how splendid 
or honorable, no matter how easy — which should in any way deprive him of 
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And here sundry sources of Erasmus’ qualities should be noted. He was 
not only a scholar by the study of books; but by the study of men and 
events. For leading features in his training were his acquaintance with the 
men best worth knowing, and his knowledge of the history then making in 
all parts of Europe. Considering his limited resources and the difficulty of 
traveling at that period, the frequency and length of his journeys strike 
us with wonder. We hear of him in Paris, at Oxford and Cambridge, in 
various parts of Italy, in Germany, in Switzerland, and in the Netherlands. 
The extent of his correspondence amazes us. 

One thing, effective in determining his character, has perhaps not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon by those who have studied him; this was his intimate 
association with leading Englishmen. During his different residences in 
England he was thrown into close relations with some of the best men 
that the Anglo-Saxon race has ever produced. It was not only the time of 
the revival of scholarship in England, but of great seriousness in thought. 
Wyclif had been dead more than a hundred years, but his spirit still lived; 
among Erasmus’ English associates were such scholars as Linacre, Grocyn, 
Latimer, and above all, Sir Thomas More and Colet. These English 
friends of his certainly promoted his zeal in scholarship and deepened his 
character. 

In 1503 appeared a work which showed strongly the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon devotion to truth, and to the exercise of reason in reaching truth. 
This was his ‘ Enchiridion, or Christian’s Manual.’ It was in the main a 
quiet, strong argument against the substitution of fetichism for religious 
thought and action. Though pithy at times, it had much less of the biting, 
satirical spirit than had his better known writings. In this he argued against 
all substitutes for real Christian life, of which Europe was then full, and 
indeed of which all ages and countries have been full. He fell back mainly 
upon the exercise of right reason as the God-given means of attaining to 
truth and righteousness. For this he was of course bitterly attacked. One 
charge against him was that he had denied the existence of real and literal 
fire in hell. He defended himself rather wittily by saying that he did not 
deny it — that he only declared it to be more clearly taught in theology than 
in the Scriptures. 

Many things might be noted in this book, but two should be remembered. 
First that Erasmus throughout appeals to right reason; not unnatural, then, 
was the declaration of Ignatius Loyola that these writings cooled his piety. 
The other point to be noted is, that while there is a similarity in the work 
of Erasmus upon the great revolution of the sixteenth century to the work of 
Voltaire upon the revolution of the eighteenth, here is a fundamental dif- 
ference; here is a depth of moral and religious feeling, and an appeal to 
the underlying constitution of Christendom, such as appears in none of the 
French philosophers or Encyclopedists. 
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In 1511 Erasmus gave to the world a book of a very different sort — his 
© Encomium Moria,’ ot ‘ Praise of Folly.’ It was dedicated to Sir Thomas More; 
and More’s name, in a punning way, was imbedded in its title. The work 
was teceived with delight from one end of Europe to the other. Later it was 
illustrated with caricatures by Hans Holbein, and so gained yet wider popular- 
ity. In this book Folly is represented as preaching from her lofty pulpit to 
all sorts and conditions of men; proving that all are fools, and therefore her 
subjects; and that from her come the gifts they most prize. Especially does 
she claim credit for the superstitions of the Church; and above all for the 
monks and theologians, whom she exhibits as her masterpieces. 

The publication of the ‘ Praise of Folly’ raised a terrific storm. The monks 
were especially violent, but they succeeded poorly. They were too angry. 
Strange as it may seem, even this work did not lead to any decided break 
between Erasmus and the higher ecclesiastics outside the monasteries. Pope 
Leo X, with his dislike for over-fervid religionists, and his passion for amusing 
literature, still held strongly to the bold thinker who expressed the leading 
thought of his time so pungently. So did those who succeeded Leo during 
Erasmus’ lifetime; though his immediate successor, Adrian VI, was an ascetic, 
and cared far more for theology than for literature. This book wrought more 
powerfully on Erasmus’ own time and on that which immediately followed, 
than any other he ever wrote. Here, to use the old phrase, was “the egg which 
Erasmus laid and which Luther hatched.” 

But far more powerful in its remoter consequences on the building up of 
modern Germany, and indeed on all thinking Christendom, was a book which 
he published five years later at Basle — his first edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. His main object was doubtless to popularize Biblical studies and to 
bring them to bear upon the needs of his time. But he also wished to show 
what the Bible really was, and thus to beat back the dogmatists who used 
its texts to injure the new learning. 

This work was undoubtedly in some sort an evolution out of the earlier 
work of Laurentius Valla, the only great Italian scholar of the Renaissance 
who had devoted himself to the problems of theology and Biblical criticism 
But the spirit of Erasmus was very different from that of Valla. Valla was 
a brilliant sceptic; Erasmus a profound believer in God and in righteousness. 
He stands among the first of those who have endeavored to bring the Scrip- 
tures within the reach of the world at large; without him the translations of 
Tyndale in England and of Luther in Germany would have been almost 
impossible. 

But Erasmus’ work did not end with his Greek Testament: he wrote a new 
Latin version, enriching it with notes; and finally a series of paraphrases in 
Latin of all the New Testament books, except Revelation. These were trans- 
lated into various modern languages, and of the English version every parish 
church in England was supplied with a copy. 
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The greatness of this work is shown in its remoter consequences. This it was 
which began the application of critical Khowledge to our sacred books: 
Erasmus is the forerunner of that long line of devoted men in all countries 
who from that day to this have risked reputation and even life, in endeavoring 
to clear from the sacred text the errors which so many pious men have in 
alJ ages insisted on retaining in it. 

It is true that he had little of Hebrew scholarship, and that his critical 
apparatus and knowledge were small compared to that which scholars now 
consider indispensable; it is true that some of his annotations were fanciful; 
but as a whole, their acuteness and boldness are among the wonders of Euro- 
pean history. He it was who dared strike out the famous verse in the fifth 
chapter of the first Epistle General of St. John regarding the “three wit- 
nesses.” For this he was fiercely attacked: in England by Lee, afterwards 
Archbishop of York; in Spain by Stunica, one of the most renowned of South- 
European scholars; in France by Budé, syndic of the Sorbonne; by the Uni- 
versity of Paris; and throughout Europe by the friars — but he kept on, and 
today there is no scholar who’does not acknowledge that he was right. He it 
was who dared point out some of the mistakes in quotations made from the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Gospels; and to show that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is not the work of St. Paul; and that the Revelations of St. John, and the 
Gospel according to St. John, cannot be the work of the same person; and 
that the passage in Matthew which is now inscribed around the inner base 
of St. Peter’s dome —‘“‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church ” — has no reference to the Papacy. For these things, which the 
great mass of scholars now accept as mere commonplaces, he was then called 
a blasphemer. But the ages since his time have more and more agreed in de- 
claring all this proof of Erasmus’ greatness as a scholar and of his boldness 
as a man. 

Hete too we have utterances of his which throw light upon his view of his 
time, and of his own work in it. In one of his letters he says, “I would rather 
work for a month at expounding St. Paul than waste a day in quarreling.” 

Nor was he working for scholars alone. He had in mind also the plain 
everyday man.. Regarding his translations of Scripture he said: “I long 
that the husbandman should sing them as he follows the plow; that the weaver 
should hum them to the tune of the shuttle; that the traveler should beguile 
with them the weariness of his journey.” 

In 1522 Erasmus published his ‘ Colloquies.’ These were conversations, 
written nominally for the instruction of youth. They are not, in general, 
phrased so sharply as the ‘Adages’ and ‘Praise of Folly’; they are more 
kindly, more genial. The purpose of this work seems to have been to infuse 
into the youth of his time more earnestness, and especially to bring in a better 
handling of religious questions. In this, as in preceding works, Erasmus firmly 
adheres to the Church, no matter how much he criticizes various parasitic 
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growths which had attached themselves to it; and he will listen to no sug- 
gestions of separation from it. 

The twenty-nine ‘ Colloquies’ formed an arsenal of argument and satire. 
Again the monks trooped forth and widely denounced him as satirizing 
Church fasts, virginity, monkery, pilgrimages, and other important parts of 
her system; but hardly anyone read their tirades; they were too long-winded. 
The main attack on the ‘ Colloquies’ was made in 1526; and in 1527 Co- 
lineus printed twenty-four thousand copies of them, and sold them all. 

But while the popes and higher ecclesiastics still professed themselves pleased 
with this work, theologians here and there became alarmed. Luther had ap- 
peared on the scene; and though Erasmus during a large part of his literary 
life was in quarrel with Luther, the deeper meanings of the whole movement, 
and of their relations to it, began to be revealed. The book was publicly 
condemned by the Sorbonne in France, solemnly burned by the Inquisition 
in Spain, and after the death of Erasmus placed upon the Index in Italy. The 
Romanic countries thus sought to keep it out of popular reach. In the Teu- 
tonic countries its work continued. It held the field longer than did any of his 
other works, save his edition of the New Testament; nearly a century and a 
half after Erasmus’ time Milton spoke of it as in the hands of everybody 
at Cambridge; and even in our own time new editions of it have been published. 

With the ‘Colloquies’ ends the last of Erasmus’ most popular books. 
Further into the vast mass of his writings, which have been collected into 
ten great folios, we may not go, save to notice one field of his activity, in some 
respects the most important: this is his Correspondence. 

As already hinted, it was enormous. It embraces letters to and from the 
most noted men of his time, including not only four successive popes and all 
the principal monarchs of Europe, but the leaders of thought on both sides 
for some time after the outbreak of the Reformation. The subjects treated 
were the most important; educational, literary, political, and religious. The 
mode of treatment was flowing, bright, witty, often playful and apparently 
superficial; but beneath all was deep religious and moral feeling. Not con- 
ventionally so: Erasmus may well be called the first Broad-Churchman. To 
him the permanent element in Christianity was everything; the transient com- 
paratively nothing. 

The influence of his letters was undoubtedly far-reaching and healthful. 
They penetrated and pervaded the minds of popes, monarchs, governors, 
councilors, professors, authors — the principal men of light and leading of 
his time. He thus urged especially better education, better literature, peace, 
tolerance — everything in the line of common-sense and right reason. 

As to the medium, it was always Latin. The language of France, of Ger- 
many, of England, of Holland, and even of Italy, was then considered bar- 
barous —and not without reason. But his was not the Latin of the Italian 
precisians and German pedants. It was virtually a living language — easy, 
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flowing, sparkling, well adapted to use: and it is today easy reading, even to 
beginners in the language of Rome. “ 

The value of Erasmus’ writings caused much to be overlooked by the 
leaders of the older Church. Pope Paul III, the fourth of the popes whom 
Erasmus had known, wrote him in 1535 —a year before the great scholar’s 
death — asking him for aid in the approaching Council. During this year 
previous to his death Erasmus gave us a final revelation of his feeling. In 
one of his letters he says: “ You talk of the great name which I shall leave 
behind me, and which posterity is never to let die . . . but I care nothing for 
fame, and nothing for posterity. I desire only to go home and to find favor 
with Christ.” His desire “ to go home ” was granted in 1536 at Basle. Thither 
he had gone to seek solace from ill health and protection from enemies, with 
his old friend Froben, the renowned printer. His grave in the cathedral there 
remains a place of pious pilgrimage, and Holbein’s portrait of him, in the 
neighboring museum, a revelation of much in his work and character. 

In summing up the work of Erasmus it is first of all needful to clear 
our minds of cant. Cant on this subject has taken various shapes; but its most 
usual statement is, that while Luther was brave, Erasmus was a coward. This 
is one of those superficial antitheses, popular in all times, but especially in 
periods of strife and struggle. That Luther was brave the whole world knows; 
that Erasmus was brave anyone may know who will study his writings. He 
showed this bravery by fighting the strong army of ignorance throughout 
Europe in his books, and by telling unpalatable truths to the great men of his 
time in his letters. 

It is also unjust to say that Erasmus was wavering. That his opinions showed 
varying moods and developed new phases, is true; but from first to last 
he stood consistently by his fundamental idea — progress by evolution rather 
than by revolution. 

It is foolish to say that he had no convictions. He had deep convictions; 
and among them a conviction as to the great value in religion of what is 
permanent, and as to the small value of what is transient. 

It is trivial to say that as he became old he grew weaker. Most men do. 
Even Luther did at times. That is in the order of nature; but even in Erasmus’ 
last days we have noble exhibitions of strength, even as we have them in 
Luther’s last days. 

It is shallow to say that Luther was open, and Erasmus a trimmer. Each 
thought and fought in his own way. Luther soon thought it best to fight the 
Church from without; Erasmus thought it wiser to renew the Church from 
within. 

It is simply unhistorical to say that Erasmus was “false both to the old 
Church and to the new.” He sought to save the old Church; to renew it; te 
revive a better life in it. He sought to moderate the new Church; to prevent 
the monstrous riot and unreason which followed —the ages of Protestant 
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bigotry, far less excusable than Catholic bigotry — the carnival of fire and 
murder which lasted through two centuries. He sought to weld both Churches 
into a new force — into a higher form of Christianity. He sought to clear and 
clean the dominant Church of its noxious growths, and hoped that in the air 
of new knowledge and right reason it would grow into a Church new and 
comprehensive, suited to the new and regenerate world. He foresaw justly 
that Protestant dogmatism would soon become as violent and unreasoning as 
Catholic dogmatism. ; 

He cared no more for Luther’s dogma, justification by faith, than for 
the medieval dogma, justification by works. To him the one thing precious 
was the simple teaching of Christ and his immediate followers; all the rest 
was sound and fury, signifying nothing. What he labored for was not to 
establish a new Church and new growths of dogma, which he rightly believed 
would soon become an incubus upon the weary earth; but he sought to pro- 
mote an evolution of righteousness, which is rightness. To find fault with 
him because he and his work were not like Luther and his work, is like finding 
fault with Emerson because his make-up and methods were not those of 
Garrison. One class of minds will always prefer Erasmus, and believe in his 
work, and lament that he could not have had his way. Another class will 
prefer Luther, and believe in his work, and rejoice that he had his way. But 
it should be remembered that before Luther was heard of, Erasmus began, 
in political affairs and religious affairs, a course of astounding boldness, setting 
reform in motion; and this course, in spite of reproach and attack from both 
sides, he kept during his entire life. 

But it may be said that Erasmus’ idea of a peaceful evolution was not the 
right idea; that what was needed was revolution. 

Alas! history confirms this view too thoroughly. Just as Turgot, the greatest 
and wisest of French statesmen in the eighteenth century, proposing rational 
and peaceful measures which would have saved the ancient monarchy and 
developed liberty in France, was met by fierce opposition and unrelenting hate 
on both sides, so that the work had to be done far less satisfactorily, at the 
cost of millions*of lives and billions of treasure and generations of sterile 
revolt and turmoil; just as Henry Clay, one of the wisest American statesmen 
of the nineteenth century, proposing rational and peaceful measures which 
would have gradually extinguished slavery and compensated the slave-owners 
at a paltry cost of twenty-five millions, was met by fierce unrelenting opposi- 
tion on both sides, so that the work had to be done by a civil war at a loss 
of a million of lives and many thousands of millions of dollars: so Erasmus, 
seeking concessions from the old Church and moderation from the new, met 
opposition bitter and unrelenting from both sides; and the work of reform 
had to be accomplished by a schism which cost two hundred years of frightful 
war, with the loss of millions on millions of lives and of billions on billions of 
treasure. 
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Such was the price paid that the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon 
countries and their colonies might be saved from the fate of Spain and her 
colonies. 

The question now occurs: What was Erasmus’ work in its sum? What did 
he for Christendom in general and for Germany in particular? The Roman 
Church answers in the old saying, “‘ Erasmus laid the egg and Luther hatched 
it.” Erasmus answers in the comparison of his work to the breaking of dikes. 
Luther answers in these words: “Erasmus is very capable of exposing error, 
but he knows not how to reach the truth.” 

All these estimates of his agency in the Reformation concur in making 
him a critic and satirist; a forerunner of reformers and revolutionists. But 
if we consider him merely as a forerunner, we shall form a judgment sadly 
inadequate. In a letter to Jean Gachet, Erasmus says: 

“Here, to sum up, is what I have done in my books. 

“T have raised my voice boldly against the wars which for so many years 
we have seen shaking all Christendom. 

“Theology had degenerated into sophistic niceties. I labored to bring it back 
to its sources, and to its ancient simplicity. 

“I endeavored also to restore their first luster to those sacred authors of 
whom men generally have only fragments. I taught literature, which before 
me was almost pagan, to speak of Christ. 

“T have aided, so far as I was able, the revived study of languages. 

‘““T have censured various foolish claims of men. 

“T aroused the world which was sleeping in ceremonies almost Judaic, and 
called it to a Christianity more pure; never condemning the ceremonies of 
the Church, but showing that which is best.” 

Although this claims much, every thoughtful student of the sixteenth cen- 
tury must now acknowledge that it claims too little. Let us sum up rapidly 
the work of Erasmus in the light of the history developed since his time. 

First, he did much to develop a better education, and to instill a fruitful 
scholarship into the minds of the younger thinking men throughout Europe. 

Second, he contributed more powerfully than any other to the spread- 
ing of the Revival of Learning, and therefore to the awakening of reform 
ideas. 

Third, he did more than any other to prevent the Revival of Learning in 
the North of Europe from degenerating into mere dilettantism, as it did in 
the South of Europe. 

Fourth, more boldly than any other, he wrought to mitigate the tyranny 
of princes. 

Fifth, a great service in which he was far beyond his time — beyond the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, beyond the leaders of the Protestant 
Church — he declared always for toleration. 

Sixth, he planted in European statesmanship a most beneficent germ, which 
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has since come to great growth, in showing at all times and in all places 
the futility of attempting to crush thought by force. 

Seventh, centuries in advance of his time, he labored to discourage war 
and to substitute for it arbitration. 

Eighth, he stood at the beginning of the critical study of the Scriptures — 
of all that great work going on in our own time, which is giving religion new 
and broader foundations. With good reason has an eminent modern scholar 
said: “Luther made the Reformation that was; Erasmus, the Reformation 
that is to be.” 

Anyone looking at contemporary portraits of Erasmus, and especially at 
that painted by Hans Holbein, will at once see that we have no right to 
expect in the great scholar a leader in the rough work of revolution. There 
is a delicacy in the face, a play of sarcasm over the features, a bright light 
from the eyes, which all remind us at once of Voltaire’s portrait; but there 
is a quiet depth in it which we find in no portrait of Voltaire. 

So, too, his work in many respects was strongly like the work of Voltaire. 
Both exposed wrongs and satirized wrong-doers. Both reminded rulers of 
their duties. Both stirred the common-sense of their own times. Both spurred 
on bold thinkers of after times. Both fought bigotry. Both wrought power- 
fully for a thorough change in the world’s thought and action: one, without 
designing it, for the Reformation; the other, without designing it, for the 
French Revolution. 

And as Voltaire, the critic, satirist, and scholar, preceding the French 
Revolution, is to Mirabeau, the fearless orator of that Revolution: so is 
Erasmus, the critic, satirist, and scholar, preceding the Reformation, to Luther, 
the orator and warrior of the Reformation. 

Yet there was a deep difference between these two greatest of European 
men of letters. Erasmus’ is the more profound nature. Out of it grew no 
things more brilliant than out of Voltaire’s nature; but out of it grew things 
more beautiful and noble. 

Finally, as to the sphere of Erasmus’ influence. He wrought, as we have 
seen, on all Christendom; but most directly and fully upon Germany. His 
letters show this amply. Under all temptations he refused to break with 
German thought. He saw that in Germany the soil was deep, and that it 
was the garden where his ideas were to come to their first and perhaps their 
fullest bloom and fruitage. He himself has told us: “I did my best to 
deliver the rising generation from the slough of ignorance, and to inspire 
them with a taste for better studies. I wrote not for Italy, but for Germany 
and the Netherlands.” 


Anprew D. WuitE 
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FROM THE ‘ADAGES’ 


[The first edition of the ‘ Adages’ was published in 1500. A great. number 
of successive editions were issued, the number of proverbs dealt with being 
steadily increased until 1517, when an edition greatly enlarged was given to 


the press. | 
I. ADAGES RELATING TO MONARCHY 


ET anyone turn over the pages of ancient or modern history: scarcely 
in several generations will you find one or two princes whose folly 
has not inflicted the greatest misery on mankind. 

I know not whether much of this is not to be imputed to ourselves. We 
trust the rudder of a vessel, where a few sailors and some goods alone are 
in jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots; but the State, wherein the safety of 
so many thousands is concerned, we put into any hands. A charioteer must 
learn, reflect upon, and practise his art; a prince need only be born. Yet 
government, as it is the most honorable, so it is the most difficult of all the 
sciences. And shall we choose the master of a ship, and not choose him who is 
to have the care of many cities, and so many souls? But the usage is too long 
established for us to subvert. Do we not see that noble cities are erected by 
the people; that they are destroyed by princes? that the community grows rich 
by the industry of its citizens, is plundered by the rapacity of its princes? 
that good laws are enacted by popular magistrates, are violated by these 
princes? that the people love peace; that princes excite war? 


It is the aim of the guardians of a prince, that he may never become a 
man. The nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavor to plunge him 
into pleasures, that he may never learn what are his duties. Towns are burned, 
lands are wasted, temples are plundered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, 
while the prince is playing at dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with 
puppets, or hunting, or drinking. O race of the Bruti, long since extinct! O 
blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter! We know indeed that those cor- 


rupters of princes will render account to Heaven, but not easily to us. 


Let any physiognomist, not a blunderer in his trade, consider the look and 
features of an eagle — those rapacious and wicked eyes, that threatening 
curve of the beak, those cruel cheeks, that stern front: will he not at once 
recognize the image of a king — of a magnificent and majestic king? Add 
to these a dark ill-omened color, an unpleasing, dreadful, appalling voice, and 
that threatening scream at which every kind of animal trembles. Everyone 
will acknowledge this type, who has learned how terrible are the threats of 
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princes, even uttered in jest. At the scream of the eagle the people tremble, 
the senate shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the divines are 
dumb, the lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions give way; neither right 
nor religion, neither justice nor humanity prevails. And thus, while there are 
so many birds of sweet and melodious song, the unpleasant and unmusical 
scream of the eagle alone has more power than all the rest. 

Of all birds, the eagle alone has seemed to wise men the apt type of 
royalty: not beautiful, not musical, not fit for food; but carnivorous, greedy, 
plundering, destroying, combating, solitary, hateful to all, the curse of all, 
and with its great powers of doing harm, surpassing them in its desire of 
doing it. 


Il. ADAGES SHOWING ERASMUS’ POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Princes must be endured, lest tyranny should give way to anarchy, a still 
greater evil. This has been demonstrated by the experience of many states; 
and lately the insurrection of the German boors has taught us that the cruelty 
of princes is better to be borne than the universal confusion of anarchy. 


I. ADAGES RELATING TO THE MENDICANT FRIARS 


There is a wretched class of men, of low degree, yet full of malice; not 
less dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vile than beetles; who nevertheless by a 
certain obstinate malignity of disposition, though they can never do good 
to any mortal, become frequently troublesome to the great. They frighten 
by their ugliness, they molest by their noise, they offend by their stench; they 
buzz round us, they cling to us, they lie in ambush for us, so that it is often 
better to be at enmity with powerful men than to attack these beetles; whom 
it is a disgrace even to overcome, and whom no one can either shake off or 
encounter without some pollution. 


FROM ‘THE PRAISE OF FOLLY ’ 


ENCOMIUM MORI 


HE next to be placed in the “ Regiment of Fools” are such as make 
a trade of telling or inquiring after incredible stories of miracles and 
prodigies. . . . And these absurdities do not only bring an empty 
pleasure and cheap diversion, but they are a good trade, and procure a com- 
fortable income to such priests and friars as by this craft get their gain. To 
these, again, are nearly related such others as attribute strange virtues to 
the shrines and images of saints and martyrs, and so would make their 
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credulous proselytes believe that if they pay their devotion to St. Christopher 
in the morning, they shall be guarded duting the day following from all 
dangers and misfortunes. If soldiers when they first take arms shall come 
and mumble over a set prayer before the picture of St. Barbara, they shall 
return safe from their engagements; or if anyone pray to St. Erasmus on 
particular holidays, with wax candles and other fopperies, he shall shortly 
be rewarded with plentiful increase of wealth. The Christians have now their 
gigantic St. George, just as the pagans had their Hercules: they paint the 
saint on horseback, and drawing the horse very gloriously accoutred, they 
scarce refrain in a literal sense from worshiping the very beast. 


What shall I say of such as cry up and maintain the cheat of pardons and 
indulgences? that by these compute the time of each soul’s residence in purga- 
tory, and assign them a longer or shorter continuance according as they 
purchase more or fewer of these paltry pardons? . . . By this easy way of 
purchasing pardons, any notorious highwayman, any plundering soldier, any 
bribe-taking judge, shall disburse some part of his unjust gains and so think 
all his grossest impieties atoned for. So many perjuries, lusts, drunkennesses, 
quarrels, bloodsheds, cheats, treacheries, debaucheries, shall all be, as it were, 
struck a bargain for; and such a contract made as if they had paid off all 
arrears and might now begin a new score. 


There are a thousand other more sublimated and refined niceties of notions, 
relations, quantities, formalities, quiddities, hecceities, and such-like absurdi- 
ties. . . . But alas! those notional divines, however condemned by the sober 
judgment of others, are yet mightily pleased with themselves, and are so 
laboriously intent upon prosecuting their crabbed studies that they cannot 
afford so much time as to read a single chapter in any one book of the Bible. 
And while they thus trifle away their misspent hours in trash and babble, 
they think that they support the Catholic Church. 


Next to these are another sort of brain-sick fools, who style themselves 
monks and of religious orders, though they assume both titles very unjustly. 
For as to the last, they have very little of religion in them; and as to the 
former, the etymology of the word monk implies solitariness, or being alone; 
whereas they are so thick abroad that one cannot pass any street or alley 
without running against them. . . . Though this sort of men ate so detested 
by everyone that it is reckoned unlucky even to meet them by accident, they 
think nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a proof of consummate piety 
if they be so illiterate as not to be able to read. And when their asinine voices 
bray out in the churches their psalms, of which they understand the notes 
but not the words, then it is they fancy that the ears of the saints above are 
enraptured with the harmony. 
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Among these some make a good profitable trade of beggary, going abroad 
from house to house, not like the apostles to break their bread, but to beg it; 
nay, thrust themselves into all public houses, crowd into passage boats, get 
into travelers’ wagons, and omit no chance of craving people’s charity, and 
injuring common beggars by interloping in their traffic of alms. 


All these orders are not’so careful of becoming like Christ as to be unlike 
each other; they care less to be known as disciples of the Founder of our 
religion than as followers of the founders of their orders. 


Some will not touch a piece of money, though they make no scruple of 
the sin of drunkenness and worse sins. 


Now, as to the popes of Rome, who pretend themselves Christ’s vicars: if 
they would but imitate his exemplary life by preaching incessantly, by taking 
up with poverty, nakedness, hunger, and contempt of the world; if they did 
but consider the import of the word pope, which signifies father, . . . there 
would be no such vigorous making of parties and buying of votes in the con- 
clave; . . . and those who by bribery should get themselves elected would 
never secure their sitting firm in the chair by pistol, poison, and violence. How 
much of their pleasure would be abated if they were endowed with one dram 
of wisdom? Wisdom, did I say? Nay, with one grain of that salt which our 
Saviour bid them not lose the savor of. In place of their riches, honors, juris- 
dictions, Petet’s pence, offices, dispensations, licensés, indulgences, would suc- 
ceed watchings, fastings, tears, prayers, sermons, hard studies, repentant sighs, 
and a thousand such severe penalties; nay, what is yet more deplorable, it 
would follow that all their clerks, notaries, advocates, grooms, ostlers, lackeys, 
pimps, and some others whom for modesty’s sake I shall not mention .. . 
would all lose their employments. . . . But all this is upon the supposition 
only that the popes understood what circumstances they are placed in: whereas 
how, by a wholesome neglect of thinking, they live as well as heart can wish. 
Whatever of toil and drudgery belongs to their office, that they assign over 
to St. Peter or St. Paul, who have time enough to mind it; but if there be 
anything of pleasure and grandeur, that they assume to themselves as being 
thereunto called. ... They think to serve their Master, our Lord and 
Saviour, with their great state and magnificence, . . . with their titles of 
reverence and holiness, and with exercising their episcopal function only in 
blessing and cursing. The working of miracles is old and out of date; teach- 
ing the people is too laborious; interpreting the Scripture is to invade the 
prerogative of the schoolmen; to pray is too idle; to repent is too unmanly 
and cowardly; to fast is too mean and sordid. . . . Their only weapons ought 
to be those of the spirit; and of these indeed they are mighty liberal, as of 
their interdicts, their suspensions, their denunciations, their greater and lesser 
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excommunications, and their bulls. . . . They give dispensations for the not 
preaching of Christ, make void the design and effect of our redemption by 
bribes and sales, adulterate the gospel by their forced interpretations and 
undermining traditions, and lastly, by their lusts and wickedness grieve the 
Holy Spirit and make the Saviour’s wounds bleed afresh. Farther, where the 
Christian Church hath been first planted, then confirmed, and then estab- 
lished by the blood of martyrs—as if Christ were not strong enough still 
to protect her, they invert the order, and propagate their religion now by 
arms and violence, which was formerly done only by patience and sufferings. 


FROM ERASMUS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


PASSAGES SHOWING HIS VIEWS OF LIFE AND CONDUCT 
Rie first the best books. . . . The important thing for you is not 


how much you know, but the quality of what you know. Divide your 
day and give to each part of it a special occupation. . . . Never 
work at night. It dulls the brain and hurts the health. 


I would not change my freedom for the best bishopric in the world. — 
Letter to Peter Giles, 1516. 


I am now fifty-one years old. . . . I am not enamoured of life, but it is 
worth while to continue a little longer with such a prospect of a golden age. 
.. . All looks brighter now. . . . I myself, insignificant I, have contributed 
something. I have at least stirred the bile of those who would not have the 
world grow wiser, and only fools now snarl at me. One of them said in a 
sermon lately, in a lamentable voice, that all was now over with the Christian 
faith. — Letter to Capito, circa 1518. 


Old institutions cannot be rooted up in an instant. Quiet argument may 
do more than wholesale condemnation. Avoid all appearance of sedition. 
Keep cool. Do not get angry. Do not hate anybody. Do not get excited over 
the noise which you have made. . . . May Christ give you his spirit, for his 
own glory and the world’s good. — Letter to Luther, circa 15109. 


The world is waking out of a long, deep sleep. The old ignorance is still 
defended with tooth and claw, but we have kings and nobles now on our side. 
— Letter to Sir Henry Guildford, 1519. 


For yourself, the intelligence of your country will preserve the memories 
of your virtues, and scholars will tell how a king once reigned there who in 
his own person revived the virtues of the ancient heroes. — Letter to King 


Henry VIT, 15109. 
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The justest war can hardly approve itself to any reasonable person. . . . 
The people build cities, the princes destroy them, and even victory brings 
more ill than good. — Letter to the Abbot of St. Bertin. 


My work has been to restore a buried literature, and recall divines from 
their hair-splittings to a knowledge of the New Testament. — Letter Throw- 
ing Light on His Purpose in Presenting His Edition of the New Testament, 
1521. 


PASSAGES RELATING TO THE MONKS 


Happy Epimenides, that he woke at last! Some divines never wake at all, 
and fancy themselves most alive when their slumber is deepest. . . . Do not 
mistake me. Theology itself I reverence and always have reverenced. I am 
speaking merely of the theologasters of our own time, whose brains are the 
rottenest, intellects the dullest, doctrines the thorniest, manners the brutalest, 
life the foulest, speech the spitefulest, hearts the blackest, that I have ever 
encountered in the world. — Letter to his Pupil Grey. 


A set of creatures who ought to be lamenting their sins, but who fancy 
they can please God by snorting in their throats. 


You say that I cannot die better than among my brethren. I am not so 
sure of that. Your religion is in your dress; . . . your religious orders, as 
you call them, have done the Church small service. — Letter to Servatius, 1514. 


I am delighted that you have stood up for Reuchlin. . . . What a fight he 
is having, and with what enemies! The Pope himself is afraid to provoke the 
monks. . . . Those wretches in the disguise of poverty are the tyrants of the 
Christian world. — Letter to Pirkheimer, 1517. 


What a thing it is to cultivate literature! Better far to grow cabbages. 
Bishops have thanked me for my work, the Pope has thanked me; but these 
tyrants the mendicant friars never leave me alone with their railing. — Letter 
to Cardinal Wolsey, 1518. 


PASSAGES RELATING TO SCHOLASTICISM AND THEOLOGY 


I wish there could be an end of scholastic subleties, . . . and Christ be 
taught plainly and simply. The reading of the Bible and the early Eothee 
will have this effect. — Letter to Capito, circa 1518. 


. Wrangling about the nature of the Second Person of the Trinity, as 
if Christ were a malignant demon, ready to destroy you if you made a mistake 
about his nature! . . . Reduce the articles of faith to the fewest and simplest. 
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. . . Let our divines show their faith by their works, and convert Turks by 
the beauty of their lives. — Letter to Abbot, Volzius, circa 1518. 


Heresy is held a deadly crime; so if you offend one of these gentlemen they 
all rush on you together, one grunting out “ Heretic,” the rest grunting in 
chorus and crying for stones to hurl at you. — Letter to Laurinus, circa 1518. 


It would be well for us if we thought less of our dogmas and more of the 
gospel. — Letter to Peter Barbirius, 1521. 


May not a man be a Christian, who cannot explain philosophically how 
the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of the Holy Spirit? . . . 
The sum of religion is peace, which can only be when definitions are as few 
as possible, and opinion is left free on many subjects. Our present problems 
are said to be waiting for the next CEcumenical Council. Better let them 
wait till the veil is removed, and we see God face to face. — Letter to the 


Archbishop of Palermo, 1522. 


PASSAGES RELATING TO LUTHER 


Luther’s party have urged me to join them, and Luther’s enemies have 
done their best to drive me to it by their furious attacks on me in their 
sermons. Neither have succeeded. Christ I know; Luther I know not... . I 
have said nothing, except that Luther ought to be answered and not crushed. 
. . . We must bear almost anything rather than throw the world into con- 
fusion. . . . The actual facts of things are not to be blurted out at all times 
and places, and in all companies. . . . I was the first to oppose the publication 
of Luther’s books. I recommended Luther himself to publish nothing revolu- 
tionary. I feared always that revolution would be the end, and I would 
have done more had I not been afraid that I might be found fighting against 
the Spirit of God. — Letter to Bishop Marlianus, 1520. 


May Christ direct Luther’s actions to God’s glory! . . . In Luther’s enemies 
I perceive more of the spirit of this world than of the Spirit of God. I wish 
Luther himself would be quiet for a while. . . . What he says may be true, 
but there are times and seasons. Truth need not always be proclaimed from 
the house-tops. — Letter to Spalatin, 1520. 


As to Luther himself, I perceived that the better a man was, the less he 
was Luther’s enemy. . . . Can it be right to persecute a man of unblemished 
life, in whose writings distinguished and excellent persons have found so 
much to admire? . . . The Pope has no worse enemies than his foolish de- 
fenders. He can crush any man if he pleases, but empires based only on 
terror do not last. — Letter to Cardinal Campeggio, 1520. 
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By burning Luthet’s books you may rid your book-shelves of him, but 
you will not rid men’s minds of him. — Letter to Godschalk, Moderator of 
the University of Louvain, 1520. 


I told him that it was useless to burn Luther’s books, unless you could 
burn them out of people’s memories. — Letter to Sir Thomas More, circa 
1520. 


Curses and threats may beat the fire down for the moment, but it will 
burst out worse than ever. The Bull has lost Luther no friends, and gained 
none for the Pope. — Letter to a Friend at Rome, circa 1521. 


All admit that the corruptions of the Church required a drastic medicine. 
But drugs wrongly given make the sick man worse. I said this to the King 
of Denmark lately. He laughed, and answered that small doses would be of 
no use; that the whole system needed purging. For myself, I am a man of 
peace and hate quarrels. — Letter to Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
520 


It is easy to call Luther “a fungus”; it is not easy to answer him. — Letter 
to Lord Mountjoy, circa 1521. 


Christendom was being asphyxiated with formulas and human inventions. 
. . . Men needed waking. The gospel light had to be rekindled. Would that 
more wisdom had been shown when the moment came. . . . Your Highness 
sends me two books of Luther’s, which you wish me to answer..I cannot read 
the language in which they are written. — Letter to George, Duke of Saxony, 
circa 1522. 


I do not object generally to the evangelical doctrines, but there is much 
in Luther’s teachings which I dislike. He runs everything which he touches into 
extravagance. . . . Do not fear that I shall oppose evangelical truth. I left 
many faults in him unnoticed, lest I should injure the gospel. I hope man- 
kind will be the better for the acrid medicines with which he has dosed them. 
Perhaps we needed a surgeon who would use knife and cautery. — Letter to 
Melanchthon, 1524. 


Luther could not have succeeded so signally if God had not been with him, 
especially when he had such a crew of admirers behind him. I considered that 
it was a case for compromise and argument. Had I been at Worms, I believe 
I could have brought it to that.— Letter to Duke George of Saxony, 1524. 


You ask me why I did not speak out at once. Because I regarded Luther 
as a good man, raised up by Providence to correct the depravity of the age. — 
Letter to the Prince of Carpi, 1525. 
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You see how fiercely Luther strikes at me, moderate though I was... . 
Ten editions of his reply have been publtshed already. The great men in 
the Church are afraid to touch him, and you want poor me to do it again. . . . 
In France they are at work with gibbet and dungeon. It won’t answer. 
. . . Let Catholics meanwhile reform the abuses which have provoked the 
revolt, and leave the rest to a general council. — Letter to Faber, 1525 (?). 


The kings are fighting among themselves for objects of their own. The 
monks, instead of looking for a reign of Christ, want only to reign them- 
selves. The theologians curse Luther. . . . Idiots that they are, they alienate 
with their foul speeches many who would have returned to the Church. — 
Letter to the Bishop of Augsburg, 1528. 


Now, partly from superstition, partly from avarice, the saying of masses 
has become a trade like shoemaking or bricklaying. — Letter to the Bishop of 
Hildesheim, 1530. 


To kill one’s fellow-creatures needs no great genius; but to calm a tempest 
by prudence and judgment is a worthy achievement indeed. — Letter to the 
Bishop of Trent, 1530. 


PASSAGES SHOWING VARIOUS MOODS, BUT GENERALLY HIS 
STRONG TENDENCY TOWARD BROAD-CHURCHMANSHIP 


We have not all strength for martyrdom, and I fear that if trouble comes 


I shall act like Peter. 


I have not condemned ceremonies. I have only insisted on a proper use 
of them. Christ did the same; so why find fault with me? . . . The Christian 
religion nowadays does not require miracles, and there are none; but you 
know what lying stories are set going by crafty knaves. — Letter to an English 
Bishop, 1528. 


JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL 
v \HE history of the Netherlands in the Middle Ages deals with a region 


more extensive than the territory of present-day Holland, for it in- 

cluded also those provinces that now form the kingdom of the Bel- 
gians. In the fifteenth century the Dukes of Burgundy became rulers over 
nearly that entire region, and Charles V, King of Spain and Emperor of Ger- 
many, became also the sovereign Lord of the Netherlands as the heir of the 
Burgundian Dukes. The revolt of the Dutch against his son and successor, 
King Philip II, led to the severance of the Low Countries into an independent 
northern half, the Dutch Republic, and a southern half that was reduced to 
subjection under the Spanish yoke. The Dutch Republic became one of the 
Great Powers of the seventeenth century, while the southern Netherlands 
led an inconspicuous existence as a part of the crumbling Spanish Empire. 

The former unity of North and South is symbolized in the greatest of 
Dutch poets, Joost van den Vondel. He was a southerner by descent, for 
his parents were natives of Antwerp; but being of the Baptist sect, they had 
fled to Cologne to escape the Inquisition, and it was there that their son 
Joost was born. And when Cologne proved equally unsafe, they resumed their 
wanderings until they finally settled in Amsterdam, where the poet’s father, 
in 1597, paid the required eight guilders for his citizenship. Thus Vondel of 
Antwerp became an Amsterdam poet, not merely by adoption but by the 
fervid love that he bore his adoptive city. North and South, although severed 
and sadly estranged, maintained their unity in Vondel and his verse. 

Vondel’s dramas form the bulk of his literary work. In a poem of 1650 
he describes himself as the man who “tried to found the Greek and Roman 
stage in Netherland.” He would have expressed his purpose more clearly 
if he had applied to the stage these words of Erasmus: “I brought it about 
that Humanism began nobly to celebrate Christ.” For his drama is Roman or 
Greek only in its structure. The spirit is Christian, and Christ, though in- 
visible Himself, is the central idea from which all action radiates. It is the 
conflict between Christ and Satan, the dualistic vision of good and evil, that 
is the leading motif of his dramatic work. The Scripture itself, in Vondel’s 
eyes, was a grandiose drama revealing God’s mysterious purpose, all the minor 
stories that intervene between the fall of Adam and the Crucifixion being only 
variations of the great leit-motiy. The Old Testament was to him a mirror of 
the New. “Its sanctuary is hung with pictures that portray the Holy Messiah 
and foreshadow Him before He appears in His time for the sacrifice.” Thus 
thought the poet at the age of seventy, when he published his ‘ Jephtha,’ and 
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*Pascha,’ his first drama written at the age of twenty-five, was already an 
application of that belief. The chorus which concluded the performance of 
‘Pascha’ explained to the audience the deeper meaning behind the show. In 
his later plays this allegorical purport is less crudely revealed or, with better 
artistic effect, not revealed, but merely hinted at by subtle suggestion. But 
though the manner differs, the matter is always the same: Jephthah’s daughter 
dying to atone for another’s sin signifies the passion of Christ; Joseph buried 
in the well by his brethren and rescued from it to become a ruler of men 
in Egypt betokens Christ buried and risen from the dead to sit in majesty 
at the right hand of the Father; David, Samson, Solomon, as heroes in Von- 
del’s drama, prefigure the Saviour of mankind. 

In this preference for the sacred stories of the Scripture as the fittest subject- 
matter for tragic drama Vondel at eighty remained consistent with his youth- 
ful self. He called his ‘Pascha’ a “ tragi-comedy,” because it was a tragic 
story with a happy ending. All Vondel’s plays, with the sole exception of 
*Palamedes’ and ‘Mary Stuart ?— and those are rather political pamphlets 
in dramatic form — are tragtcomedies in that sense. For the Christian poet 
could not dismiss his audience without a message of comfort reminding them 
that by the downfall of his hero God’s purpose was mysteriously accomplished. 

The greatest of his dramas is ‘ Lucifer.’ It was staged in the Amsterdam 
Theater on February 2, 1654. The second performance was to take place 
on February 5. On that day the consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church 
met and listened to complaints about the production of a drama in which 
“in a carnal manner the profound mysteries of God were represented with 
many objectionable and profane fables,” whereupon three from their midst 
were delegated to the burgomasters to protest against the show. These yielded 
to their demand and ‘Lucifer’ was banned from the stage. 

Vondel never was a favorite with the ministers. He had deeply offended 
them fourteen years earlier by his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is significant of the share that recollections of his early childhood in Co- 
logne must have had in his conversion that, at the time when he was hesitating 
at the portal, his mind turned to the city of his birth and set to work on a 
tragedy of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand Virgins. In this play, called 
‘Maegden’ [The Virgins], he meant to justify the ways of Rome to his 
countrymen. Dutch Calvinism, self-righteous, intolerant, and austere, never 
appealed to his artistic nature. In its Puritanical atmosphere he could not 
draw breath by which to inspire his verse. 

His Catholicism did not discredit him with the connoisseurs of poetry and 
att. On October 20, 1653, some hundred painters, poets, and lovers of the 
two arts assembled at a dinner in the Guildhouse of the Archers, at which 
Vondel, crowned with a wreath of laurels, occupied the seat of honor. That 
recognition of his greatness must have remained a sweet memory to him 
in the bitter years that were soon to follow. The bankruptcy of his only son, 
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a spendthrift and scapegrace, was the cause of his trouble. He made himself 
responsible for the payment of the bankrupt’s debts, and, at the age of seventy, 
sought and obtained appointment as clerk in the City “ Lombard,” an insti- 
tution that lent money upon pawns at a moderate interest. Ten years later 
he handed in his resignation, and the burgomasters, in accepting it, let him 
retain his full salary for the few years that he was likely yet to live. He died, 
at the age of ninety-one, on February 5, 1679, and was carried to his grave in 
the New Church on the Dam by fourteen poets and lovers of poetry. 


A. J. BaRNouw 


CHORUS FROM ‘PALAMEDES ’ 


E’S blest who in a lovely nook, 
Beside a rustling, silvery brook, 
His cottage builds and rude dwelling. 


That man’s indeed a happy king. 

He does not pine for empty praise; 
The property that he surveys 

Is all he needs. His ears drink in 

Of singing birds the merry din, 

When dew-drops that the morning shed 
Have here and there their length outspread 
On petals of unfolding roses, 

And earth the fragrances discloses 
And countless colors, to the eye, 

Of pretty flowers whose rainbow dye 
A bridal robe for Iris weaves. 

He tends his growing crops with care, 
Or does with nets the birds ensnare, 
Or leaning over, wide awake, 

Pulls sprawling fishes from the lake 
With bending rod, or if he tire 

Of suchlike sports, he may attire 

His horse in harness ere it dawn 

And chase with hounds the hare and fawn, 
Or by broad daylight ride apace 

*Long country roads that interlace 
Like once the labyrinth of Crete. 
Here blows a kaleyard in its neat 
Enclosure, here a clover field, 

That rows of trees on all sides shield. 
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Here do they milk the lowing cow, 

In yonder field they swink and plow, 
And there they’re piling up the crops. 
There buckwheat’s sown, and yonder hops. 
Here grows and blows the teeming corn 
Hedged all around with prickly thorn. 
There glides a bark across the pond, 
Here smokes a thorp, and far beyond 

A castle dimly holds the view, 

And farther still the mountains blue. 

Far from such life he wandereth 

Whom unrest follows unto death, 

Whom from the morning until eve 
Cares gnaw and plague without reprieve, 
Such cares as rob of peace and health 

A slave unto the Commonwealth, 

Who must promote the general good 
And make of many moods one mood. 
Him envy bites although he be 

A man of faith and honesty. 

The robe lends honor, I confess, 

The cushion dignity and stress, 

But oh, the burden that one heaves! 
What trouble nests beneath the eaves 
Where all are eager for to climb 

And vice grows riotous and crime. 


Translated by A. J. Barnouw 


SCENE FROM ‘LUCIFER’ 
MicHacL, BeELzEBUB, LUCIFERIANS 


ICHAEL. Where are we? What great noise arises here? 
This seems a court of tumult and dispute, 
Instead of peace, obedience, and faith. 
Prince Belzebub, what reasons move thee thus, 
Head of rebellious hordes, to aid a cause 
So pregnant with such godless treachery, 
Against the God the refuge of us all? 
Belzebub. Mercy, O Michael! Deem us worthy words 
Explanatory, ere in zealous wrath 
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Thou dost thy sentence for God’s honor pass. 

Impute to us no guilt. 

Michael. Your innocence 
Establish. I shall patiently attend. 

Belzebub. The assemblage of so many thousand troops, 
Disturbed by God’s command, through Gabriel’s trumpet 
From out the Throne of Thrones proclaimed, demands 
Some meditation that shall quench this flame; 
Wherefore I came to gain a better sense 
Of the ground of their complaints, to quell as best 
I could this mutiny. But they began 
With frantic haste and raving recklessness 
To force their clamorous claims upon me. I 
Then made attempt their forces to disperse 
(Let to my faith these faithful choristers 
Their witness bear), to counsel that they pour 
Their grievances before God’s Throne; but ’mid 
This tumult and this clamor, vain my zeal, 

As if to calm a sea swollen to the skies. 

Let now the Field-marshal lead on; we are 

Prepared to follow, if he see a way 

To smooth this difference. 

Michael. Who dares oppose 
Himself to God and His most holy Will? 

And who so bold these warlike banners thus 

To plant within the virgin Realm of peace? 

If ye through envoys wish to treat on high, 

For your defence, we will your cause assume 

And mediate with God that He forgive: 

Or else beware your heads! This ne’er succeeds. 
Luciferians. And wouldst thou then oppress our holy Right 

By force of arms? Unto the Field-marshal 

They were not given for such purpose dire. 

We rest alone upon our vested Rights. 

Most bold and strong is conscious righteousness. 
Michael. Least righteous he who would rebel ’gainst God. 
Luciferians. We serve God. He has for His service found 

Us ever worthy. Let the Heavens remain 

In their first state. Nor let the honored sons 

Of the Fatherland celestial thus be placed 

Beneath mankind in rank and dignity. 

For such disgrace the Thrones and Hierarchies, 

The Powers and Dominations, high and low, 
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Of Spirits, of Angels, and of great Archangels, 
Shall ne’er endure. Ah! nay, although, forsooth, 
Thy lightning spear should pierce them, breast on breast, 
Through their most faithful hearts. From Adam’s race 
We never shall such bold defiance brook. 
Michael. I will that each depart even as I wave 
My hand. He God and Godhead doth oppose, 
Who now forsworn, ’gainst us shall take his stand. 
Depart unto your posts. That is the duty 
Of soldiers and of loyal sons of Heaven. 
What violence? What impious threat is this? 
Who wages war, save “neath my banner bold, 
Doth fight ’gainst God and doth oppose His Realm. 
Luciferians. Who wards his Right need fear no violence. 
Nature made each defender of his Right. 
Michael. ’Tis my command ye lay your weapons down. 
Such gathering breaks your honor and your oath. 
Luciferians. The hosts Angelic are by nature bound 
In union strong. They stand or fall together. 
Not one alone is touched in this dispute, 
But one and all. 
Michael. Would ye with weapons then 
In such tumultuousness the Heavens embroil? 
These were not given you to use ’gainst God. 
Abuse your power, then fear the Power Supreme. 
Luciferians. The Stadtholder we hourly here await. 
In haste he hath been summoned to attend. 
We'll venture all, ’gainst Gods arraying Gods, 
Rather than thus our Rights resign through force. 
Michael. So great an indiscretion I shall never 
From Heaven’s Stadtholder await. 
Luciferians. It seems 
More like an indiscretion thus to place 
Those older and first born, like servile slaves, 
Beneath the yoke of him, the youngest-born. 
But that the Angels now defend their kind, 
And here against their peers, in rank and state 
And being, contend, is indiscretion called. 
Michael. O stiff-necked kind, ye are no longer sons 
Of Light; but rather are a bastard race, 
Which yields not even to God. Ye but provoke 
The lightning stroke and wrath implacable. 
Harden your hearts, lo! what calamity 
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Nor counsel nor advice. We'll see what us 

Enjoinéd is on high by Voice Supreme. 

Come, then; I wish now all the choristers 

And hosts yet righteous and yet virtuous 

To part, at once, from these rebellious throngs. 
Luciferians. Let part who will; but we shall keep together. 
Michael. Come follow, O ye faithful choristers, 

God’s Field-marshal behind. 

Luciferians. Depart in peace. ° 
Belzebub. The Field-marshal, in haste, to God hath gone, 
Bearing complaint. Keep heart: Prince Lucifer 

Speeds hitherward on wingéd chariot. 

Ye should therefore at once deliberate. 
Helpless the battled host without a chief: 
As to myself, the post is far too grave. 

Lucifer. Afar and wide, the Heavens vibrate and shake 
With the sound of your disputes. The legions stand 
Divided, split in twain. The tumult wins 
Increase. Our great necessity enjoins 
Much prudence here, disaster to prevent. 

Luciferians. Lord Stadtholder, of all the Spirits brave, 
Retreat and refuge sure, we hope that thou 
Shalt ne’er, as Michael, doom the neck of the Angels 
To be thrust ’neath the feet of Adam’s brood, 
And then, as he, go gild and bloom this shame 
And insult with the show of equity; 

And with thy might sustain the bold ascent 

Of man, this gross and Earth-born race. To God, 
By him so seldom seen, what incense brings he? 
Why stand we charged to serve a worm so base, 
To bear him on our hands, to heed his voice? 
Made God the boundless Heavens and Angels then 
For him alone? ’Twere better far had we 

Never been made, sooth, had we never been. 

Oh! pity, Lucifer, do not permit 

Our order now so low to be abased, 

And, guiltless, to decline, while man, thus made 
The Chief of Angels, e’er shall shine and glow 
Amid the splendor inaccessible, 

Before which Seraphim as shadows fade, 

With dreadful trembling. If thou’lt condescend 


So great injustice in this Realm to quell, 
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And shalt maintain our Rights, we swear together 
F’er to support thy mighty arm. Thén grasp 
This battle-axe. Help us our Rights to ward. 
We swear, by force, in majesty undimmed, 
To set thee on the Throne for Adam made. 
We swear with one accord support. Then grasp 
This battle-axe. Help us our Rights to ward. 
Lucifer. My sons, upon whose faith and loyalty 
No stain of treason lies, all that God wills, 
All He demands of us, is right: I know 
No other law; and stay, as Stadtholder 
Of God, His late decree and His resolve 
With all my might. This scepter which I bear, 
To my right hand the great Omnipotent 
Gave, as a mark of mercy and a sign 
Of His love and affection for us all. 
Doth now His mind and heart to Adam turn, 
And doth it please Him now to set mankind 
In full dominion us above — them over 
Both you and me to crown, though in our charge 
We ne’er grew weary, yet what remedy? 
Who will oppose such resolution here? 
Had He to Adam given an equal rank, 
A nature like unto the Angel world, 
It were supportable for all the sons 
Of Heaven, sprung from God’s lineage; now let 
Them be displeased, if such displeasure be 
On high not counted as a stain. However, 
There is a danger on each side — to yield 
Through fearfulness, or boldly to oppose. 
I wish that your resentment He forgive. 
Luciferians. Lord Stadtholder, ay, grasp this battle-axe, 
Protect our holy Right. We’ll follow thee. 
We'll follow on. Lead thou with speedy wings: 
We'll perish, or triumphant overcome. 
Lucifer. That breaks our oath and Gabriel’s command. 
Luciferians. That violates God’s self, sets man above. 
Lucifer. Let God His honor, Throne, and majesty 
Himself preserve. ; 
Luciferians. Do thou preserve thy throne. 
As pillars we will stay thee, and the state 
Of the Angel world as well. Mankind shall never 


Our crown, the crown of God, tread in the dust. 


Lucifer. Soon shall the Field-marshal, great Michael, armed 
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With blessings from on high, ’gainst us appear, 
With all his host. His army ’gainst your own — 
How great the difference! 

Luciferians. If not one half, 

At least a third part of the Spirits, thou 
Shalt sweep with thee, when thou shalt join our side. 

Lucifer. Then shall we venture all, our favor lost 
To the oppressors of your lawful Right. 

Luciferians. Courage, hope, insult, sorrow, and despair, 
Prudence and injury and vengeance for 
Such inequality, not otherwise 
Composed: all this, and what on this depends, 
Shall nerve our arms to strike the blow. 

Belzebub. Even now 
The Holy Realm is in our power. Whatever 
May be resolved, our weapons shall enforce, 

Our arms shall soon compel. Once place us here 
In battle rank, and they who waver yet, 
Soon toward our side shall lean. 

Lucifer. I trust me, then, 
This violence with violence to oppose. 

Belzebub. Mount, then, these steps. O bravest of the brave! 
Lord Stadtholder, we pray, ascend this throne, 
That thee we now allegiance may swear. 

Lucifer. Prince Belzebub, bear witness; also ye, 

O Lords Illustrious; Apollyon, 

Bear witness thou, and thou, Prince Belial bold, 
That I, constrainéd by necessity 

And by compulsion, shall advance this cause, 
Thus to defend God’s Realm and to ward off 
Our own impending ruin. 

Belzebub. Then bring on 
Our standard, that we may, beneath its folds, 
Swear God allegiance and our Morning-star. 

Luciferians. We swear alike by God and Lucifer. 

Belzebub. Now bring the censers on, ye faithful hosts, 
Faithful to God. Praise Lucifer with bowl, 

Rich with perfume, and flaming candle-sticks: 
Him glorify with light and glow and torch. 
Extol him then with poem, music, song, 
Trumpet and pipe. It doth behoove us now 
Him with such pomp and splendor to attend: 
Raise, then, sonorous lays to his great crown. 


JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL 


CHORUS OF ANGELS FROM ‘LUCIFER’ 
Strophe 


HO is it on His Throne, high-seated, 
So deep in boundless realms of light, 
Whose measure, space nor time hath meted, 


Nor e’en eternity; whose might, 
Supportless, yet itself maintaineth, 
Floating on pinions of repose; 

Who, in His mightiness ordaineth 
What round and in Him changeless flows 
And what revolves and what is driven 
Around Him, center of His plan; 

The sun of suns, the spirit-leaven 

Of space; the soul of all we can 
Conceive, and of the unconceivéd; 

The heart, the life, the fount, the sea, 
And source of all things here perceivéd, 
That from Him spring, that His decree 
Omnipotent and Mercy flowing 

And Wisdom from naught did evoke, 
Ere this full-crownéd palace glowing, 
The Heaven of Heavens, the darkness broke? 
Where o’er our eyes our wings extending 
To veil His dazzling Majesty, 

’Mid harmonies to Him ascending, 

We fall before Him tremblingly 

And kneel, confused, in awe together. 
Who is it? Name, or picture then 

His Being with a Seraph’s feather. 

Or is’t beyond your tongue and ken? 


Antistrophe 


Tis God: Being infinite, eternal, 

Of everything that being has. 

Forgive us, O! Thou Power supernal, 

By all that is and ever was 

Ne’er fully praised, ne’er to be spoken; 
Forgive us, nor incensed depart, 

Since no imagining, tongue nor token 
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Can Thee proclaim. Thou wert, Thou art 
Fore’er the same. All Angel praising 

And knowledge is but faint and tame. 

’Tis but foul sacrilege, their phrasing; 

For each bears his peculiar name 

Save Thee. And who can by declaring 
Reveal Thy name? And who make known 
Thine oracles? Who is so daring? 

He who Thou art Thou art alone. 

Save Thee none knows Thy power transcendent. 
Who grasps Thy full divinity? 

Who dares to face Thy Throne resplendent, 
The fierce glow of eternity? 

To whom the light of light revealéd? 
What’s hid behind Thy sacred veil, 

From us Thy Mercy hath concealéd. 

Such bliss transcends the narrow pale 

Of our weak might. Our life is waning; 
But Thine, Lord, shall know endless days. 
Our being in Thine finds its sustaining! 
Exalt the Godhead! Sing His praise! 


Epode 


Holy! holy! once more holy! 

Three times holy! Honor God! 
Without Him is nothing holy! 

Holy is His mighty nod! 

Strong in mystery He reigneth! 

His commands our tongues compel 
To proclaim what He ordaineth, 
What the faithful Gabriel 

With his trumpet came expounding. 
Praise of man to God redounding! 


All that pleaseth God is well. 


The two selections from Vondel’s ‘Lucifer’ are translated by Leonard 
Charles Van Noppen. Copyright by Charles L. Van Noppen, Publisher 
Greensboro, N. C., and reprinted by permission. 
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PIETER CORNELISZOON HOOFT 


OOFT was the son of an Amsterdam burgomaster, who sent him 


abroad on a two years’ journey through France and Italy before 
he had reached the age of twenty. Italian literature made a pro- 
found impression on him. He was the first in Amsterdam to write sonnets in 
imitation of Petrarch. There had been sonneteets in the southern Netherlands 
before his day, but none of these predecessors ever attained the flawless excel- 
lence of Hooft’s melodious verse. He also introduced to the Amsterdam play- 
goer the pastoral drama in the manner of Tasso and Guarini. He drove the 
hackneyed allegories of the sixteenth-century morality play off the stage, 
Dame Obedience, Old Avarice, Pride, Innocence, a motley crowd of soulless 
puppets, and gave it over to the wooings and the dances of swains and nymphs 
from sunny Arcady. He also dramatized historic episodes of the nation’s past, 
choosing such incidents as could be allegorically applied to Holland’s strug- 
gles against Spain, then still in progress. He adapted Plautus’ ‘ Aulularia’ to 
the Dutch stage, teaching the Greeks of that comedy to change their Latin 
for the speech of Amsterdam and act their parts as burghers of that city. 
But as a dramatist Hooft was excelled by Joost van den Vondel. His chief 
fame with posterity is due to his lyrical poetry, and to the prose style of his 
‘Nederlandsche Historien.’ This monumental history of the first two decades 
of the Spanish war was the work of his riper years. After 1630 he wrote little 
verse, but devoted all his time to the composition of his great prose work. His 
style was modeled on that of Tacitus. Too close an imitation of the Tacitan 
manner made him often do violence to the natural diction of his native 
language, but these blemishes of affectation are slight in comparison to the 
excellences of his prose: picturesque imagery, dramatic narrative, succinct 
and pregnant utterance. His history is a precious source-book to the historian; 
as a work of art it will remain one of the great books of Dutch literature. 
Prince Maurice of Nassau appointed Hooft, in 1609, Sheriff of Muyden 
and Het Gooi, a town and country district south of Amsterdam. That office 
required his residence in the castle of Muyden, a medieval structure on the 
shore of the Zuider Zee rich in historic associations. There, especially from 
1627, the year of his second marriage, until his death in 1647, the poet was 
wont to offer the choice spirits of Amsterdam good cheer at his table and good 
talk at his hearth. As host of this so called Muyden Circle Hooft exerted a 
liberalizing influence upon the trend of thought and letters in the Holland 
of his day. 


A. J. BarNouw 
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FRIENDSHIP 


HIS earth, embossed with mountains, laced with streams, 
Starred with fair cities ringed about with towers, 
Whose face with hill and laughing valley gleams, 
Whose shadowy woods are full of tender flowers, 
The birds, the careless beasts beneath the moon, 
And that conceited race of feeble man, 
All hold their place by harmony, and soon 
Sans friendship would sink out of nature’s plan. 
From manly friendship cities take their root, 
Their nurture and their life; from strife their death; 
Thro’ civil jars they pant with heavy breath; 
So dangerous is division in the State! 
In harmony the seeds of glory shoot, 
And peace at home makes little kingdom great. 


TO HUGO GROTIUS 


REAT soul, that with the keenness of clear sight 
Just measure takest of approaching things, 
Yet by the wisdom that high memory brings 
Dost hold full judgment of all past years’ flight, 
What God or man in counsel or of right 
May speak, thou can’st expound; from thee light springs; 
Thou art the eye of Holland; when storm rings 
In starless weather, thou dost lift thy light. 
Sun of our sphere, how shall I liken you? 
Art thou a blast that God from heaven out-blew, 
Come to our hearts, to find them well prepared? 
Or, from the roofs of paradise, a spirit, 
Dowered with all skill that sons of light inherit, 
Whose wit and power our earth with heaven have shared? 


Translations of Edmund Gosse 


wv 


JACOB CATS 
. Fe=: ” Cats was the name by which he was known in the past. The 


present generation, however, has lost all respect for his parental dig- 

nity. The useful knowledge that he popularized has ceased to be 
useful, and the verse by means of which he gave it popularity has ceased 
to be admired as poetry. Former generations used to quote him as reverently 
as the Scriptures; in fact, the folio edition of his collected works was in 
nearly every household a companion volume to the Holy Bible. If people 
still quote Cats they do so unconsciously, not knowing that the proverb is 
one of his coining. For he was a master of gnomic lore. The merit of proverbs 
is not in their substance, which is seldom more than mere platitude, but in 
their form. They strike home by the picturesque expression of a homely 
truth. Cats knew how to make the commonplace uncommon by his plastic 
presentment of the truism. In this way he taught the ignorant masses lessons 
of morality and hygiene and pedagogy and dietetics, which he collected in a 
compendious volume called ‘Spiegel van den Ouden en Nieuwen Tijdt’ 
{Mirror of Ancient and Modern Times}. 

He was forty years old when his first volume, a book of emblems, appeared 
in print. Poetry to him was only a means to an end, and that end was edifica- 
tion and uplift of the masses. In order to reach these, he wrote in a manner 
all his own, which, however much it has been ridiculed and parodied, had the 
merit of accomplishing the very end for which he devised it. He alone among 
the poets of his time in Holland systematically avoided enjambement; the 
rhyme had to be followed by a rest so as to be distinctly audible to an un- 
trained ear. For the same reason Cats wrote an alexandrine unique in con- 
temporary Dutch poetry in this respect that the cesura always comes after 
the sixth syllable, in the middle of the line. This lends to his verse a monoto- 
nous lilt, which makes it easy to commit it to memory. Partial repetition of the 
same phrase in line after line, and restatement, over and over again, of 
the same idea in different words and images are his devices to hammer the 
lesson into unreceptive brains. These studied mannerisms, which make his 
poetry unpalatable to a modern taste, recommended it to his contemporaries. 
His teaching gained additional prestige from the high office that the teacher 
held. A Zeelander by birth, and a lawyer by training, he rose, thanks to his 
industry and learning, to the dignity of Pensionary of Holland, in which 
function he was maintained for more than fifteen years. In his old age he 
retired to a country house on the outskirts of The Hague, not far from the 
spot where now the Peace Palace stands. There he wrote an autobiography 
in alexandrine verse, and there he died, eighty-three years old, in 1660. 
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His chief works are ‘Houwelyck’ [Marriage] and ‘ Trouringh’ [Wedding 


Ring}. Cats saw in the family a miniature replica of ‘society, and in society 
the sum total of the individual households; hence he concluded that he who 
aimed at reforming society and leading it on to a higher plane should begin 
his reform work with the home. That was his reason for the composition of 
these two didactic poems, in which the moral lesson is driven home by means 
of edifying exempla. They are seventeenth-century specimens of a literary 
genre that had its origin and principal vogue in medieval literature. Jacob 
Cats is a Calvinist descendant of Jacob van Maerlant. 
A. J. BarNouw 


WE READ IN BOOKS 


E read in books of ancient lore, 
An image stood in days of yore, 
Which, when the sun with splendor dight 
Cast on its lips his golden light, 
Those lips gave back a silver sound, 
Which fill’d for hours the waste around: 
But when again the living blaze 
Withdrew its music-waking rays, 
Or passing clouds its splendor veil’d, 
Or evening shades its face conceal’d 
This image stood all silent there, 
Nor lent one whisper to the air. 
This was of old —and even now, 
The man who lives in fortune’s glow 
Bears off the palm of sense and knowledge 
In town and country, court and college; 
And all assert that whatsoever 
Comes from his mouth is vastly clever: 
But when the glowing sun retires, 
His reign is o’er, and dimm’d his fires; 
And all his praise like vapors flies — 


For whoe’er calls a poor man wise? 


JACOB CATS 


wv 


WHEN IVY TWINES 


HEN ivy twines around a tree, 
And o’er the boughs hangs verdantly, 
Or on the bark, however rough, 


It seems indeed polite enough; 

And (judging from external things) 

We deem it there in friendship clings; 

But where our weak and mortal eyes 

Attain not — hidden treachery lies: 

’Tis there it brings decay unseen, 

While all without seems bright and green, 

So that the tree which flourish’d fair, 

Before its time grows old and bare; 

Then, like a barren log of wood, 

It stands in lifeless solitude, 

For treachery drags it to its doom, 

Which gives but blight — yet promised bloom. 
Thou, whom the powerful Fates have hurl’d 

"Midst this huge forest call’d the world, 

Know, that not all are friends whose faces 

Are habited in courteous graces; 

But think, that ’neath the sweetest smile 

Oft lurk self-interest, hate, and guile; 

Or, that some gay and playful joke 

Is Spite’s dark sheath, or Envy’s cloak. 

Then love not each who offers thee, 

In seeming truth, his amity; 

But first take heed, and weigh with care, 

Ere he thy love and favor share; 

For those who friends too lightly choose, 

Soon friends and all besides may lose. 
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Translations of John Bowring 


GERBRAND ADRIAENSZOON 
BREDERO 


REDERO was the son of an Amsterdam shoemaker who plied his 
B craft at the sign of The Count of Bredero. From the signboard the 
poet took his aristocratic name, and that was all that he was willing 
to inherit from his father’s shop. He refused to stick to the old man’s last, 
and took up painting as a profession. He had the artist’s eye for the pictur- 
esque, but not, apparently, the artistic skill. At any rate, he changed the 
brush for the pen and portrayed the colorful life of early seventeenth- 
century Amsterdam upon the stage instead of on canvas. As a dramatist he 
belongs to the great genre painters of the Dutch school of that period. Bredero 
is a Jan Steen of the stage. He equals the painter in sense of humor and talent 
for characterization, but he lacks Steen’s unfailing instinct for composition. 
His plays are loosely constructed, their merit being in the realistic portrayal 
of life in the separate scenes rather than in the plot that these scenes unfold. 
In his farces he continued the dramatic tradition set by the farce-writers of the 
sixteenth century. The plots are derived from the rich store of medieval 
fabliaux, the dramatis persone are people of humble life, the verse is hardly 
recognizable as such, it being best described as a rhythmical prose divided by 
rhymes into lines of varying length. In two of his plays, however, he attempted 
a more ambitious genre in the manner of the Latin comedy of Terence. He 
adapted the latter’s ‘Eunuchus’ to the Amsterdam stage, copying the struc- 
ture of the original but naturalizing the story, just as Hooft did with Plautus’ 
‘ Aulularia.’ And in his ‘Spaansche Brabander’ he dramatized an episode 
from the picaresque novel of ‘Lazarillo de Tormes,’ a story rich in colorful 
incident such as Bredero knew how to utilize. ‘The Spanish Brabander’ is 
a skit by a native Amsterdammer upon the type of Brabander all too common 
among the many refugees from Antwerp then living in Amsterdam. The 
Brabander’s love of finery, his flaunting manners, his pretense at Span- 
ish ceremoniousness, his Antwerp speech with its profusion of French loan 
words, were parodied by Bredero in this comedy. This allusive character of 
the play is lost upon the modern reader, but that loss is small compared 
to what is left for his enjoyment. He who can sense the beauty of a picture 
by Jan Steen cannot remain insensible to the art of Gerbrand Adriaenszoon 
Bredero. 
His work includes, besides his dramas, a volume of lyrical poetry. There 
are some exquisite songs in this book, not love ditties only, but also devotional 
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effusions. His nature was subject to the transports of religious emotion as 
well as of love, and in his serious moods she wrote many a beautiful lyric. 
He was at thirty a far greater poet than Vondel was at that age; but the 
promise that his poetry held was, unfortunately, never fulfilled. He died 
in his thirty-third year, having accomplished enough in his short life to take 
rank as the greatest comic dramatist of Holland. 

A. J. BarNouw 


ADIEU! THOU PROUD BUT LOVELY ONE 


A DIEU! thou proud but lovely one, whose all surpassing charms 


Allured me on to hope for rest and bliss within thine arms; 
No feign’d, no fickle love is mine — by dying thou shalt see 
I rather bear the shock of death than parting’s misery. 


Adieu! the heavenly lineaments that cause my swift decay; 

My tears have gush’d, my tears have flow’d, to wash love’s stain away; 
The ungrateful drops desert me now; but sorrow will not fly: 

Yet, since thou wishest death to me, ’twill be a joy to die. 


Adieu! thou fragrant blushing mouth, within whose ruby cell 

Two rows of fair inhabitants in pearly whiteness dwell, 

Whence issue notes of blissfulness, whilst mine are of despair — 
Which makes me feel this last farewell more hard than death to bear. 


Adieu! the fairy hands, that bound with bonds which could not sever, 
My hands and heart, and life and soul, and speech and thought forever: 
For these I gave to slavery’s chains, when I was blest and free, 

And thus I yield, with this adieu, my life itself to thee. 


Adieu! the soft bewitching voice, that feelingly imparts 

A joyous sense of ecstasy to cold and joyless hearts. 

Ah! how could passion fond as mine so unrelenting prove, 

That I should rather sigh for death than part with her I love? 


Adieu! the graceful ivory neck, more fair than winter’s snow; 
Since I must perish in my youth, some pity yet bestow, 

And sepulcher beneath thy breast the heart so keenly tried, 
Then thou wilt know how tranquilly — how blissfully I died. 
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THOUGH TREASURES UNBOUNDED 


HOUGH treasures unbounded are not my share 
I still am as rich as others are; 
I care not for gold, 


I care not for gold, ; 
The mind may the choicest of treasures hold. 


I leave to the miser his joyless hoards, 

To Ambition the bliss that command affords, 
And ask not, my fair! 
And ask not, my fair! 

King’s scepter, or robes, or crown to bear. 


For peace and the noblest enjoyments dwell 

In the breast which contentment has made its cell. 
And not in vain wealth, 
And not in vain wealth, 

Which cheats its master.of rest by stealth. 


And therefore my dearest pleasure I find, 
Sweet girl! in the charms of thy lovely mind, 
And thy matchless soul, 
And thy matchless soul, 
Which bends the world to its bright control. 


' Translations of John Bowring 


CONSTANTIJN HUYGENS 


ONSTANTIJN HUYGENS was the son of a secretary of Prince 
William of Orange, and he himself served in that same capacity 
three other Princes of Orange, the son, grandson, and great-grandson 

of William the Silent. A liberal education, carefully watched over by his 
father, fitted him for a diplomat’s career, and at the age of twenty-four he 
accompanied the Dutch Envoy to Venice on his first official trip abroad. Four 
times he visited London as a member of diplomatic missions. There he met 
John Donne, the dean of St. Paul’s. Donne’s poetry appealed to Huygens. 
He admired the intricacies of his diction and his efforts after originality of 
phrase, and felt tempted to test his own ingenuity by a translation into Dutch 
of nineteen of his poems. He cultivated in his original verse a similar man- 
nerism, which often results in obscurity. In diction he is the very opposite of 
Jacob Cats, who never leaves anything unsaid or unexplained. Huygens, on 
the other hand, strove for distinction through brevity, at the risk of being 
misunderstood. But this enigmatic utterance stimulates the reader’s interest, 
whereas Cats’ garrulity bores one to death. The epigram was a form of expres- 
sion that suited Huygens’ peculiar talent for succinctness. Thousands of 
short poems in his collected works testify to his wit and his ingenuity in hit- 
ting upon the terse and telling phrase. The bulk of his poetry is autobio- 
graphic. He has left us a faithful record, in his own inimitable diction, of his 
daily life in his town-house at The Hague and at his country-seat Hofwijck. 
It is the life of a wealthy aristocrat, a man of the world with an intimate 
knowledge of other peoples. However, this cosmopolitan grand seigneur was 
an ardent patriot, who never found a better place to live in than Holland, 
and no better place in Holland than The Hague. He published his collected 
poems under the title ‘Koren-bloemen’ [Cornflowers}. The wheat that he 
had grown in his lifetime was the work done in the service of the Prince 
and the Republic; his poetry had shot up among that crop like the blue 
flowers among the grain: he had not sown them on purpose, their growth was 
spontaneous; weeds you might call them, but harmless weeds, you must admit, 


which add to the beauty of the harvest. 
A. J. Barnouw 
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A KING 


E’S a crowned multitude — his doom is hard; 
H Servant to each, a slave without reward: 
The state’s tall roof on which the tempests fall; 
The reckoning book that bears the debts of all: 
He borrows little, yet is forced to pay 
The most usurious interest day by day: 
A fetter’d freeman — an imploring lord — 
A ruling suppliant — a rhyming word: 
A lightning-flash that breaks all bonds asunder, 
And spares what yields — a cloud that speaks in thunder: 
A sun in darkness and in day that smites, 
A plague that on the whirlwind’s storm alights: 
A lesser God —a rudder to impel, 
Targe for ingratitude, and flattery’s bell; 
In fortune praised — in sorrow shunn’d; his lot 
To be adored — deserted — and forgot. 
His wish a thousand hurry to fulfil; 
His will is law — his law is all men’s will: 
His breath is choked by sweetly sounding lies, 
And seeming mirth, and cheating flatteries, 
Which ever waft truth’s accents from his ear; 
And if perchance its music he should hear, 
They break its force, and through the crooked way 
Of their delusions flatter and betray. 
He knows no love —its smiles are all forbidden; 
He has no friend — thus virtue’s charms are hidden; 
All round is self —the proud no friends possess; 
Life is with them but scorn and heartlessness: 
He is a suitor forced by fear to wed, 
And woos the daughter, though the sire he dread — 
In this far less than even the lowest slave 
That fells the tree or cleaves the rising wave. 
His friends are foes when tried — Corruption flies 
O’er his disorder’d country when he dies. 
If long success from virtue’s path entice, 
They will not blend their honor with his vice, 
But rather shed their tears in that swift stream 
Against whose might their might is but a dream. 
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His days are not his own, for smiles and sorrow 
Visit him each: the eventide, the morrow 

Deny him rest —sleep’s influence steals not o’er him: 
Wearied he lives, and joy retreats before him, 
Beneath care’s sickle all his flowers decay; 

His sparkling cup in dullness sinks away. 

His son on tiptoe stands to seize the crown, 
Which a few years of woes shall tumble down. 
O gilded thistle! why should mortals crave thee, 
Who art but bitter medicine when they have thee! 
Or why aspire to state ne’er long possest — 

By dangers ever circled, and no rest! 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF AMSTERDAM 
IN THEIR NEW STADTHOUSE 
LLUSTRIOUS men! who bade the world’s eighth wonder rise, 


Lifting its crown of stone sublimely to the skies; 

Whose splendid walls are rear’d by skill’s unerring hand, 
To Use, the end, the source of all that’s rich and grand; 
May God, who gave you power to mingle good with show, 
Within that stately pile his favoring smiles bestow, 
That ye to all the world may prove what men ye are; 
And peace be ever there — and misery banish’d far. 


But if it be ordain’d, when years have roll’d away, 

That e’en these marble walls must crumble and decay; 

And if it be by Heav’n, in future times, decreed, 

That to your wondrous work another must succeed — 

May God, your fathers’ God — may God, your children’s father, 
Beneath his shadowing wings those children kindly gather, 

And give them an abode, when ye from earth have past, 

As much excelling this, as this excels the last! 


~ Translations of John Bowring 


BENEDICT SPINOZA 


N a Jewish family of Spanish origin dwelling at Amsterdam, was born 
] in the year 1632, Baruch (in later years known as Benedict) Spinoza. 

The family were refugees, who had come to Holland directly from 
Portugal to escape persecution. The Jewish community to which Spinoza’s 
people belonged numbered several hundred — all wanderers, for similar rea- 
sons, from the Spanish Peninsula. These people enjoyed a very full liberty 
as to their own religious and national affairs, and some of them were wealthy. 
Spinoza’s parents, however, were of moderate means; but the boy received 
a good training in a Jewish school under the Rabbi Morteira, head of the 
synagogue. Later he read not only much Talmudic literature, but something 
of the medieval Jewish philosophers. He also learned the trade of polishing 
lenses — an art by which, after his exile from the Jewish community, he 
earned his living. 

But influences of a very different sort from those of his boyhood were to 
determine his maturer life. Independent thinking, no doubt, began in his 
mind even before he had nearly finished his early studies in Jewish literature; 
but this very trend towards independence soon found expression in an interest 
in life and thought far removed from those of the orthodox Jewish community. 
He made a comparatively close friendship with an Anabaptist, Jarigh Jelles; 
and from this intercourse he acquired both a deep respect for Christianity and 
a very free interpretation of its spirit. He studied Latin, as well as several 
modern European languages. In consequence he was soon able to have a wide 
acquaintance with contemporary thinking. He read a good deal of physical 
science. As recent scholarship has come to recognize, he also became fairly 
well versed in the genuine scholastic philosophy, as it was taught in the text- 
books then most current. And finally, he carefully studied the philosophical 
system of Descartes, then at the height of its influence. The trains of thought 
thus determined were from the first various, and not altogether harmonious; 
and it was doubtful whether Spinoza was ever a disciple either of the system 
of Descartes, or of any other one doctrine, before he reached his own final 
views. But at all events Spinoza thus became, even as a young man, a thinker 
as resolute as he was calm, and as little disposed to remain in the orthodoxy 
of his childhood as he was to become an agitator against the faith of others. 
Although free from hypocrisy, he was never disposed to disturb the little 
ones; and he was as discreet as he was sincere. Yet fortune forced him to 
assume ere long, and openly, the heretic’s position. Youthful companions, 
formerly schoolmates of Spinoza, deliberately drew out of him in confidence 
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some of his opinions, denounced him, and thus brought him to trial before the 
synagogue court. Refusing to recant, he was expelled from the synagogue, 
under circumstances involving much agitation in the Jewish community; 
even an attempt was made by an excited Jew upon Spinoza’s life. 

For Spinoza, excommunication meant a freedom not at all undesirable, and 
a sort of loneliness in no wise intolerable. Fond as he always remained of the 
literary and scientific friendship of wiser men, humane and kindly as he 
throughout appears in all his relations with the common folk, Spinoza was of 
a profoundly independent disposition. No trace of romance can be found 
in the authentic records of his career. He called no man master. He willingly 
accepted favors from no one; and he craved only intellectual sympathy, and 
that only where he respected, in a thoroughgoing way, the person who was 
the source of this sympathy. A shrewd critic of human weaknesses, a great 
foe of illusions, and especially of every form of passionate illusion, Spinoza 
lived amongst men for the sake of whatever is rational in meaning and 
universal in character in the world of human intercourse. Exclusive affection, 
overmastering love, he felt and cultivated only towards God, viewed as he 
came to view God. Individual men were worthy, in his eyes, only in so far 
as they lived and taught the life of reason. Social ambitions our philosopher 
never shared. Worldly success he viewed with a gentle indifference. A some- 
what proud nature — cool, kindly, moderately ascetic, prudent; easily con- 
tented as to material goods, patiently strenuous only in the pursuit of the 
truth; sure of itself, indifferent to the misunderstandings, and even to the 
hatred, of others; fond of manifold learning, yet very carefully selective of 
the topics and details that were to be viewed as worth knowing; unaggressive 
but obstinate, rationalistic but with a strong coloring of mystical love for 
eternal things —such is the personality that we find revealed in Spinoza’s 
correspondence as well as in his writings. He was a good citizen, but an un- 
conventional thinker. His comprehension of human nature, while it was far 
wider, by virtue of his native keenness of insight, than his somewhat narrow 
experience of life would seem easily to explain, was still limited by reason of 
his own well-defined and comparatively simple private character. He has no 
comprehension of the romantic side of life, and sees in human passions only 
the expression of confused and inadequate ideas as to what each individual 
imagines to be advantageous or disadvantageous to the welfare of his own 
organism. On the other hand, whenever Spinoza speaks of the world of 
absolute truth, he reveals a genuine warmth of religious experience, which, as 
already indicated, often allies him to the mystics. In brief, he is in spirit a Stoic, 
tinged with something of the ardor of the medieval saint, but also tempered 
by the cautious reasonableness of a learned and free-thinking Jew. In conse- 
quence of these various motives that determine his thought, it is easy at times 
to view him as a somewhat cynical critic of life; and even as if he were one 
who prudently veiled an extremely radical, almost materialistic doctrine, under 
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formulas whose traditional terms, such as God, Mind, Eternity, and the like, 
only hinted, through symbols, their meaning. Yet such a view is not only 
one-sided, but false. Equally easy, and less mistaken, it is to view Spinoza, 
on the basis of other parts of his work, as the “ God-intoxicated ” man whom 
a well-known tradition of the German Romantic school declared him to be. 
Yet this too is a one-sided view. Spinoza’s doctrine, so far as it expresses his 
own temperament, is a product of three factors: (1) His idea of God, whose 
historical origin lies in the tradition common to all mysticism; (2) his in- 
genious interpretation of certain empirical facts about the relation of body and 
mind — an interpretation which modified the former views of the Occasion- 
alists; and (3) his shrewd Jewish common-sense in terms of which, although 
again not without much use of the work of his predecessors, he estimated the 
strength and the weakness, the passions and the powers, of our common human 
nature. 

Enough has been already said to indicate that Spinoza’s fundamental per- 
sonal interest in philosophy lay rather more in its bearing upon life than in 
its value as a pure theory. Yet Spinoza, for good reasons, is best known by 
his metaphysical theories; and has influenced subsequent thinking rather by 
his doctrine regarding Reality than by his advice as to the conduct of life. 
The reason for this fact is easy to grasp. Stoics and mystics all advise some 
more or less ascetic form of retirement from the world. The advice is often 
inspiring, but the deepest problem of life for mankind at large is how to live 
in the world. Moreover, the Stoics and the mystics have all alike certain 
beautiful but somewhat colorless and unvarying tales to tell—tales either 
of resignation, or of passionless insight, or of rapt devotion. Hence originality 
is possible in these types of doctrine only as regards the form, the illustration, 
or the persuasiveness of exposition, of a teaching that in substance is as old 
as the Hindu Upanishads. In so far as Spinoza belongs to this very general 
and ancient genus of thinkers, he deeply moves his special disciples; but has 
less distinctive meaning for the world, since many others would so far do as 
well to represent the gospel of the peace that passeth understanding. On the 
other hand, what is historically distinctive about Spinoza as a thinker is not 
the prime motive which inspired him — namely a determination to be at peace 
with life — but the theoretical conception of the universe in terms of which 
he justified his teaching. Hence, while Spinoza the man, the practical philoso- 
pher, the mystic, profoundly attracts, it is Spinoza the thinker whose theories 
have been of most importance for later literature. As for that central interest 
in the conduct of life, its importance for Spinoza appears in the titles of 
several of his books. He wrote an unfinished essay ‘On the Improvement of 
the Intellect’; a ‘ Theologico-Political Tractate’ (the only confessedly origi- 
nal and independent philosophical treatise that he published during his life — 
a book inspired by a distinctly practical and social aim) ; an essay ‘De Mon- 
archia’; a little work long lost, and only recently known through a Dutch 
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translation — on ‘God, Man, and Man’s Happiness’; and in addition to 
these he wrote his great systematic philosophical exposition, his principal 
production, under the title ‘ Bthies.” These titles suggest a writer whose main 
purposes are purely practical. Yet the contents of all these books involve 
elaborately wrought theories. This gospel of Stoic or of mystic type must 
receive a demonstrative defense. The defense involves, however, both funda- 
mental and supplementary theories regarding God, Matter, Mind, and 
Knowledge. It is to these theories that Spinoza’s influence upon the history of 
thought is due; and this influence extends to men and to doctrines very remote 
from Spinoza’s own ethical and religious interests. During his life he also 
published an exposition of the Cartesian philosophy, and this book is indeed 
a confessed contribution to theoretical thought. 

To return for a moment from the man’s character and influence to the 
story of his life — there is indeed here little more to tell. Spinoza removed 
from Amsterdam to escape persecution; lived first in the country near by, 
then near Leyden, and later (1663) passed to the vicinity of The Hague. In 
1670 he again moved into The Hague itself, and remained there until his 
death. In 1673 he received a call from the Elector Palatine to a professorship 
of philosophy at the University of Heidelberg, with a guarantee, very liberal 
in view of that age, as to his freedom of teaching. Spinoza carefully consid- 
ered this flattering proposal; and then, with characteristic prudence and un- 
worldliness, declined it. Meanwhile he had become a man of prominence. 
He corresponded with numerous friends, some of them persons of great note. 
His published ‘ Principles of Cartesian Philosophy’ were in many hands; his 
© Theologico-Political Tractate,’ which appeared in 1670, aroused a storm of 
opposition, by reason of its rationalistic criticism of Scripture, and because of 
its admirable defense of the freedom of thought and of speech; and his pos- 
thumously published ‘ Ethics’ had already become known in manuscript to 
his more confidential friends, either as a whole or in part. In one or two 
instances only is Spinoza known to have shown an interest in the political 
events of that decidedly eventful time. In the slander and personal abuse to 
which malevolent critics often exposed his name he showed almost as little 
concern. 

His health was throughout these years never. very bad; but also, apparently, 
never robust. Without any previous warning by illness, so far as known to the 
family in whose house he lived, he died quite suddenly, February 21, 1677. 
His ‘Ethics’ first received publication in his ‘Posthumous Works’ in the 
same year. 

The philosophical doctrine of Spinoza belongs to the general class of what 
are called monistic theories of the universe. It is more or less dimly known 
to common-sense that the universe in which we live has some sort of deep 
unity about it. Everything is related, in some fashion or other, to everything 
else. For, not to begin with any closer ties, all material objects appear as in 
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one space; all events take place in one time; and then if we look closer, we 
find far-reaching laws of nature, which, in surprising ways, bring to our 
knowledge how both things and events may be dependent in numerous ways 
upon facts that, as at first viewed, seem indefinitely remote from them. It is 
this apparent unity of natural things, obscurely recognized even in many super- 
stitions of savage tribes, which, as it becomes more clearly evident, gives rise 
to the belief that one God created the world, and now rules all that is therein. 
But to refer every fact in the world to the will of the one Creator still leaves 
unexplained the precise relation of this God to his world. If he is one and the 
world is another, there remains a certain puzzling duality about one’s view 
of things —a duality that in the history of thought has repeatedly given 
place, in certain minds, to a doctrine that all reality is one, and that all 
diversity — or that in particular the duality of God and the world — is 
something either secondary, or subordinate, or unreal. The resulting monism 
has numerous forms. Sometimes it has appeared as a pure materialism, which 
knows no reality except that of the physical world, and which then reduces 
all this reality to some single type. In forms that are historically more potent, 
monism has appeared when it has undertaken to be what is called pantheistic. 
In this case monism regards the one Reality, not as the barely apparent 
physical world of visible or tangible matter, but as some deeper power, 
principle, substance, or mind, which in such doctrines is viewed as impersonal, 
and usually as unconscious, although its dignity or its spirituality is supposed 
to be such that one can call it Divine. One then views God and the world as 
forming together, or as lapsing into, the one ultimate Being. Of this Being one 
calls the physical universe a “ show,” or a “manifestation,” or a more or less 
“illusory ” hint, or perhaps an “emanation.” Of such pantheistic doctrines 
the Vedanta philosophy of the Hindus is the classic representative; and very 
possibly, in large part, the ultimate historical source. In Greek philosophy 
the Eleatic school, and later the Stoics, and in one sense the Neo-Platonic 
doctrines, were representatives of pantheism. In unorthodox medieval philoso- 
phy pantheism is well represented. It was not without its marked and im- 
portant influence upon the formulation of even the orthodox scholastic 
philosophy. And as was remarked above, Spinoza drew some of the weapons 
which he wielded from the armory of orthodox scholasticism itself. 

Spinoza’s doctrine is the classical representative of pure pantheism in 
modern philosophy. God and the world are, for Spinoza, absolutely one. 
There is in reality nothing but God —the Substance, the Unity with ar 
infinity of attributes, the source whence all springs; but also the home wherein 
all things dwell, the “ productive ” or “ generating ” Nature, in whose bosom 
all the produced or generated nature that we know or that can exist, lives 
and moves and has its being. For all that is produced, or that appears, is only 
the expression, the incorporation, the manifestation, of the one Substance; 
and has no separate being apart from this Substance itself. Moreover, all that 
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is produced necessarily results from the nature of the one Substance. There is 
no contingency or free-will in the world. 

So far Spinoza’s doctrine, as thus stated, occupies on the whole the ground 
common to all pantheism. The special interest of this doctrine lies, however, 
in three features: first, in Spinoza’s method of giving a proof for his doctrine; 
secondly, in his devices for explaining the seeming varieties that appear in our 
known world; and thirdly, in the application and use that he makes of his 
theory when once it has been expounded. The first of these topics concerns 
the student of philosophy rather than anyone else, and must here be left 
out of account. Suffice it to say only that Spinoza, in his ‘ Ethics,’ imitates the 
traditional form of Euclid’s geometrical treatise — starts with definitions, 
axioms, and the like, and proposes to give a rigid demonstration of every step 
of his argument; while, as a fact, what he accomplishes is a very brilliant and 
skilful analysis, one-sided but instructive, of certain traditional (and largely 
scholastic) ideas about the ultimate nature of real Being. He naturally con- 
vinces no one who does not start with just his chosen group of traditional 
notions, emphasized in precisely his own fashion — which differed, we need 
hardly say, from the old scholastic fashion. Yet his study is profoundly instruc- 
tive; and is lighted up by numerous passing remarks, comments, and criti- 
cisms, of no small interest. 

Grant, however, for the moment the central thesis of Spinoza’s pantheism: 
suppose him to have proved that one Substance, called God, not only produces, 
but is all things: and then comes the question, always critical for any monistic 
view of the world, How can we apply this ultimate conception to explain the 
diversities of things as we see them? Above all, how reconcile with the mys- 
terious unity of the Divine Substance the largest and most important diversity 
of the world as known to us men — namely, the contrast between matter and 
mind? How can matter and mind be, and be so diverse as they seem, and yet 
manifest equally the nature of the one Real Being, God? And what are the 
true relations of matter and mind? 

Spinoza’s answer to this question has been of great historical importance. 
It has influenced much of the most recent speculation, and has played a part 
in the most modern discussions of psychology, of evolution, and in some 
cases of general physical science. Spinoza here asserted that the one Sub- 
stance, being essentially and in all respects infinite, has to reveal the wealth 
of its nature in infinitely numerous attributes, or fundamental fashions of 
showing what it is and what it can express. Each of these attributes embodies, 
in its own independent way, and “after its own kind,” the true nature of 
the Substance, and the whole true nature thereof, precisely in so far as the 
nature of each attribute permits. Of these infinitely numerous attributes, 
two are known to man. They are extension, or the attribute expressed in the 
whole world of material facts, and thought, or the attribute expressed in 
the whole world of mental facts. Each of these attributes of the Substance 
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reveals in its own way, or after its own kind, and quite independently of the 
other attribute, the whole nature of the Substance. Each is infinite after its 
own kind, just as the Substance, which possesses the entire Reality and ex- 
presses itself in the attributes, is absolutely infinite. In other words, to adopt 
Taine’s famous comparison, matter and mind are like two expressions, in two 
precisely parallel texts, of the same ultimate meaning; or together they form, 
as it were, a bilingual book, with text and interlinear translation. They are 
precisely parallel; but as to the succession of the single words in each, they 
are mutually independent. Each in its own way tells the whole truth as to 
what the Substance is, in so far as the Substance can be viewed now under 
this and now under that aspect —i. e., now as Substance extended, and now 
as Substance thinking. Each attribute is text, each translation, yet neither 
interferes with the other. Accordingly, wherever there is matter there is 
mind, and vice versa. That this last fact escapes us ordinarily is due to the 
limitation of our natures. Our minds are part of the Divine Thought, just as 
our bodies are part of the Divine Extension. But we know directly only so 
much of mind as corresponds to our own bodily processes, viewed in their 
linkage and in their unity. Hence other bodies seem to us inanimate. As a fact, 
matter and mind are parallel and coextensive throughout the universe. On the 
other hand, although perfectly correspondent, inseparable, and parallel (for 
each is in its own way an expression of precisely the same Divine truth which 
the other expresses), matter and mind, close companions as they are, never 
causally affect each other; but each is determined solely by its own inner laws. 
Ideas cause ideas; bodies move bodies: but bodies never produce mental states, 
nor do thoughts issue in physical movements, even in case of our own bodies 
and minds. The appearance which makes this seem true, when our mind and 
bodies appear to interact, is due to the principle that ‘“‘ The order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things,” owing 
precisely to the parallelism of the attributes. Hence, just when a given physical 
state takes place in our bodies, the parallel idea, by virtue of the laws of 
mind, is sure to arise in our consciousness. 

This theory of the independence and parallelism of mind and body has 
played, as we have said, a great part in more recent discussion; and survives, 
as the doctrine of the “psycho-physical parallelism,” in modern scientific 
discussions which are far removed in many respects from Spinoza’s meta- 
physics. 

The practical consequences of the system of Spinoza are worked out by 
the author in the later divisions of his ‘ Ethics,’ in a manner which has become 
classic; although, as pointed out above, Spinoza’s distinctive historical influ- 
ence is due rather to his general theories. But as one way of telling the ancient 
tale of the wise man’s life in God, the practical interpretation which Spinoza 
gives to monism may well stand beside the other classics of Stoical and of 
mystical lore. Since there is naught but God, and since in God there is ful- 
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filled, in an impersonal but none the less perfect way, all that our thought aims 
to know, and all that even our blind passioys mistakenly strive to attain, the 
wise man, according to Spinoza, enjoys an absolute “ acquiescence” in what- 
ever the infinite wisdom produces. God is absolute, and can lack nothing; hence 
apparent evil is a merely negative “deprivation” of good, a deprivation 
itself due only to our inadequate view —i. e., only to error. Evil is, then, noth- 
ing positive. And the wise man, seeing all things in God, loves God with a love 
that is identical with God’s love of his own perfection. For God, if not con- 
scious in our fleeting way, has still the fulfilment of all that consciousness 
means, in the very perfection of his thinking attribute; so that our thoughts 
are God’s very thoughts precisely in so far as our thoughts are rational, com- 
plete, adequate, true. In other words, in so far as we are wise, we directly 
enter into the perfection of God himself. 

Since thoughts of a very similar type have received a frequent expression 
in writings reputed orthodox, it is not surprising that many who easily fear 
the name pantheism have still been ready to reverence, in Spinoza, the spirit, 
profound if inadequate, which in such fashion embodies, in our philosophet’s 
work, one of the most universal motives of piety. 

JostaH Royce 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING 
A FTER experience had taught me that all the usual surroundings of social 


life are vain and futile — seeing that none of the objects of my 
fears contained in themselves anything either good or bad, except 
in so far as the mind is affected by them—I finally resolved to inquire 
whether there might be some real good having power to communicate itself, 
which would affect the mind singly, to the exclusion of all else; whether, in 
fact, there might be anything of which the discovery and attainment would 
enable me to enjoy continuous, supreme, and unending happiness. I say “I 
finally resolved”; for at first sight it seemed unwise willingly to lose hold 
on what was sure for the sake of something then uncertain. I could see the 
benefits which are acquired through fame and riches, and that I should be 
obliged to abandon the quest of such objects if I seriously devoted myself 
to the search for something different and new. I perceived that if true 
happiness chanced to be placed in the former, I should necessarily miss it; 
while if, on the other hand, it were not so placed, and I gave them my whole 
attention, I should equally fail. 
I therefore debated whether it would not be possible to arrive at the new 
principle, or at any rate at a certainty concerning its existence, without chang- 
ing the conduct and usual plan of my life; with this end in view I made 
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many efforts, but in vain. For the ordinary surroundings of life which are 
esteemed by men (as their actions testify) to be the highest good, may be 
classed under the three heads — Riches, Fame, and the Pleasures of Sense: 
with these three the mind is so absorbed that it has little power to reflect on 
any different good. By sensual pleasure the mind is enthralled to the extent of 
quiescence, as if the supreme good were actually attained, so that it is quite 
incapable of thinking of any other object: when such pleasure has been 
gratified it is followed by extreme melancholy, whereby the mind, though not 
enthralled, is disturbed and dulled. 

The pursuit of honors and riches is likewise’very absorbing, especially if 
such objects be sought simply for their own sake, inasmuch as they are then 
supposed to constitute the highest good. In the case of fame the mind is still 
more absorbed; for fame is conceived as always good for its own sake, and as 
the ultimate end to which all actions are directed. Further, the attainment of 
riches and fame is not followed, as in the case of sensual pleasures, by re- 
pentance: but the more we acquire the greater is our delight, and consequently 
the more are we incited to increase both the one and the other; on the other 
hand, if our hopes happen to be frustrated, we are plunged into the deepest 
sadness. Fame has the further drawback that it compels its votaries to order 
their lives according to the opinions of their fellow-men; shunning what they 
usually shun, and seeking what they usually seek. 

When I saw that all these ordinary objects of desire would be obstacles in 
the way of a search for something different and new — nay, that they were 
so opposed thereto, that either they or it would have to be abandoned —I was 
forced to inquire which would prove the most useful to me; for as I say, I 
seemed to be willingly losing hold on a sure good for the sake of something 
uncertain. However, after I had reflected on the matter, I came in the first 
place to the conclusion that by abandoning the ordinary objects of pursuit, 
and betaking myself to a new quest, I should be leaving a good, uncertain by 
reason of its own nature — as may be gathered from what has been said — for 
the sake of a good not uncertain (for I sought for a fixed good) save only in 
the possibility of its attainment. 

Further reflection convinced me that if I could really get to the root of 
the matter, I should be leaving certain evils for a certain good. I thus per- 
ceived that I was ina state of great peril, and I compelled myself to seek with 
all my strength for a remedy, however uncertain it might be; as a sick man 
struggling with a deadly disease, when he sees that death will surely be upon 
him unless a remedy be found, is compelled to seek such a remedy with all his 
strength, inasmuch as his whole hope lies therein. All the objects pursued by 
the multitude not only bring no remedy that tends to preserve our being, but 
even act as hindrances; causing the death not seldom of those who possess 
them, and always of those who are possessed by them. There are many ex- 
amples of men who have suffered persecution even to death for the sake of 
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their riches, and of men who in pursuit of wealth have exposed themselves 
to so many dangers that they have paid away their life as a penalty for their 
folly. Examples are no less numerous of men who have endured the utmost 
wretchedness for the sake of gaining or preserving their reputation. Lastly, 
there are innumerable cases of men who have hastened their death through 
over-indulgence in sensual pleasure. All these evils seem to have arisen from 
the fact that happiness or unhappiness is made wholly to depend on the quality 
of the object which we love. When a thing is not loved, no quarrels will arise 
concerning it, no sadness will be felt if it perishes, no envy if it is possessed 
by another, no fear, no hatred —in short, no disturbances of the mind. All 
these arise from the love of what is perishable, such as the objects already 
mentioned. But love towards a thing eternal and infinite feeds the mind 
wholly with joy, and is itself unmingled with any sadness; wherefore it is 
greatly to be desired, and sought for with all our strength. Yet it was not at 
random that I used the words, “If I could go to the root of the matter; ” 
for though what I have urged was perfectly clear to my mind, I could not 
forthwith lay aside all love of riches, sensual enjoyment, and fame. One thing 
was evident; namely, that while my mind was employed with these thoughts 
it turned away from its former objects of desire, and seriously considered the 
search for a new principle: this state of things was a great comfort 
to me, for I perceived that the evils were not such as to resist all remedies. 
Although these intervals were at first rare, and of very short duration, yet 
afterwards, as the true good became more and more discernible to me, they 
became more frequent and more lasting; especially after I had recognized 
that the acquisition of wealth, sensual pleasure, or fame, is only a hindrance, 
so long as they are sought as ends, not as means: if they be sought as means, 
they will be under restraint; and far from being hindrances, will further not 
a little the end for which they are sought, as I will show in due time. 

I will here only briefly state what I mean by true good, and also what is 
the nature of the highest good. In order that this may be rightly understood, 
we must bear in mind that the terms good and evil are only applied relatively; 
so that the same thing may be called both good and bad, according to the 
relations in view, in the same way as it may be called perfect or imperfect. 
Nothing regarded in its own nature can be called perfect or imperfect; espe- 
cially when we are aware that all things which come to pass, come to pass 
according to the eternal order and fixed laws of nature. However, human 
weakness cannot attain to this order of its own thoughts; but meanwhile 
man conceives a human character much more stable than his own, and sees 
that there is no reason why he should not himself acquire such a character. 
Thus he is led to seek for means which will bring him to this pitch of perfec- 
tion, and calls everything which will serve as such means a true good. The 
chief good is that he should arrive, together with other individuals if possible, 
at the possession of the aforesaid character. What that character is we shall 
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show in due time — namely, that it is the knowledge of the union existing 
between the mind and the whole of nature. This, then, is the end for which 
I strive: to attain to such a character myself, and to endeavor that many should 
attain to it with me. In other words, it is part of my happiness to lend a help- 
ing hand that many others may understand even as I do, that their under- 
standing and desire may entirely agree with my own. In order to bring this 
about, it is necessary to understand as much of nature as will enable us to 
attain to the aforesaid character; and also to form a social order such as is 
most conducive to the attainment of this character by the greatest number, 
with the least difficulty and danger. We must seek the assistance of moral 
philosophy and the theory of education; further, as health is no insignificant 
means for attaining our end, we must also include the whole science of medi- 
cine; and as many difficult things are by contrivance rendered easy, and we 
can in this way gain much time and convenience, the science of mechanics 
must in no way be despised. But before all things, a means must be devised 
for improving the understanding and purifying it, as far as may be, at the 
outset, so that it may apprehend things without error, and in the best 
possible way. 

Thus it is apparent to everyone that I wish to direct all sciences to one end 
and aim, so that we may attain to the supreme human perfection which we 
have named; and therefore, whatsoever in the sciences does not serve to pro- 
mote one object will have to be rejected as useless. To sum up the matter in 
a word, all our actions and thoughts must be directed to this one end. Yet as 
it is necessary that while we are endeavoring to attain our purpose, and bring 
the understanding into the right path, we should carry on our life, we are com- 
pelled first of all to lay down certain rules of life as provisionally good — to 
wit, the following: 

I. To speak in a manner intelligible to the multitude, and to comply with 
every general custom that does not hinder the attainment of our purpose. For 
we can gain from the multitude no small advantages, provided that we strive 
to accommodate ourselves to its understanding as far as possible; moreover, 
we shall in this way gain a friendly audience for the reception of the truth. 

II. To indulge ourselves with pleasures only in so far as they are necessary 
for preserving health. 

III. Lastly, to endeavor to obtain only sufficient money or other commodi- 
ties to enable us to preserve our life and health, and to follow such general 
customs as are consistent with our purpose. 
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SUPERSTITION AND FEAR 


EN would never be superstitious if they could govern all their 

circumstances by set rules, or if they were always favored by for- 

tune; but being frequently driven into straits where rules are 

useless, and being often kept fluctuating pitiably between hope and fear by 

the uncertainty of fortune’s greedily coveted favors, they are consequently, 

for the most part, very prone to credulity. The human mind is readily swerved 

this way or that in times of doubt, especially when hope and fear are struggling 
for the mastery; though usually it is boastful, over-confident, and vain. 

This as a general fact I suppose everyone knows, though few, I believe, 
know their own nature: no one can have lived in the world without observing 
that most people, when in prosperity, are so over-brimming with wisdom 
(however inexperienced they may be) that they take every offer of advice as 
a personal insult; whereas in- adversity they know not where to turn, but 
beg and pray for counsel from every passer-by. No plan is then too futile, 
too absurd, or too fatuous for their adoption; the most frivolous causes will 
raise them to hope, or plunge them into despair; if anything happens during 
their fright which reminds them of some past good or ill, they think it por- 
tends a happy or unhappy issue, and therefore (though it may have proved 
abortive a hundred times before) style it a lucky or unlucky omen. Anything 
which excites their astonishment they believe to be a portent signifying the 
anger of the gods or of the Supreme Being; and mistaking superstition for 
religion, account it impious not to avert the evil with prayer and sacrifice. 
Signs and wonders of this sort they conjure up perpetually, till one might 
think Nature as mad as themselves, they interpret her so fantastically. 

Thus it is brought prominently before us that superstition’s chief victims 
are those persons who greedily covet temporal advantages; they it is, who 
(especially when they are in danger, and cannot help themselves) are wont 
with prayers and womanish tears to implore help from God: upbraiding 
Reason as blind, because she cannot show a sure path to the shadows they 
pursue, and rejecting human wisdom as vain; but believing the phantoms 
of imagination, dreams, and other childish absurdities, to be the very oracles 
of Heaven. As though God had turned away from the wise, and written his 
decrees, not in the mind of man but in the entrails of beasts, or left them to 
be proclaimed by the inspiration and instinct of fools, madmen, and birds. 
Such is the unreason to which terror can drive mankind! 

Superstition then is engendered, preserved, and fostered by fear. If anyone 
desire an example, let him take Alexander, who only began superstitiously to 
seek guidance from seers, when he first learnt to fear fortune in the passes 
of Sysis (Curtius, v, 4); whereas after he had conquered Darius he con- 
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sulted prophets no more, till a second time frightened by reverses. When the 
Scythians were provoking a battle, the Bactrians had deserted, and he himself 
was lying sick of his wounds, “he once more turned to superstition, the 
mockery of human wisdom, and bade Aristander, to whom he confided his 
credulity, inquire the issue of affairs with sacrificed victims.” Very numerous 
examples of a like nature might be cited, clearly showing the fact that only 
while under the dominion of fear do men fall a prey to superstition; that all 
the portents ever invested with the reverence of misguided religion are mere 
phantoms of dejected and fearful minds; and lastly, that prophets have most 
power among the people, and are most formidable to rulers, precisely at those 
times when the State is in most peril. I think this is sufficiently plain to all, 
and will therefore say no more on the subject. 

The origin of superstition above given affords us a clear reason for the 
fact that it comes to all men naturally — though some refer its rise to a dim 
notion of God, universal to mankind — and also tends to show that it is no 
less inconsistent and variable than other mental hallucinations and emotional 
impulses, and further that it can only be maintained by hope, hatred, anger, 
and deceit; since it springs not from reason, but solely from the more powerful 
phases of emotion. Furthermore, we may readily understand how difficult it 
is to maintain in the same course men prone to every form of credulity. For 
as the mass of mankind remains always at about the same pitch of misery, 
it never assents long to any one remedy, but is always best pleased by a novelty 
which has not yet proved illusive. 

This element of inconsistency has been the cause of many terrible wars 
and revolutions; for as Curtius well says (Lib. iv, Chap. 10), “The mob 
has no ruler more potent than superstition,” and is easily led, on the plea 
of religion, at one moment to adore its kings as gods, and anon to execrate 
and abjure them as humanity’s common bane. Immense pains have therefore 
been taken to counteract this evil by investing religion, whether true or false, 
with such pomp and ceremony that it may rise superior to every shock, and 
be always observed with studious reverence by the whole people; a system 
which has been brought to great perfection by the Turks, for they consider 
even controversy impious, and so clog men’s minds with dogmatic formulas 
that they leave no room for sound reason—not even enough to doubt 
with. 

But if, in despotic statecraft, the supreme and essential mystery be to hood- 
wink the subjects, and to mask the fear which keeps them down with the 
specious garb of religion, so that men may fight as bravely for slavery as for 
safety, and count it not shame but highest honor to risk their blood and 
their lives for the vainglory of a tyrant; yet in a free state no more mis- 
chievous expedient could be planned or attempted. Wholly repugnant to the 
general freedom are such devices as enthralling men’s minds with prejudices, 
forcing their judgment, or employing any of the weapons of quasi-religious 
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sedition; indeed, such seditions only spring up when law enters the domain 
of speculative thought, and opinions are put on trial and condemned on the 
same footing as crimes, while those who defend and follow them are sacri- 
ficed, not to public safety, but to their opponents’ hatred and cruelty. If deeds 
only could be made the grounds of criminal charges, and words were always 
allowed to pass free, such seditions would be divested of every semblance of 
justification, and would be separated from mere controversies by a hard and 
fast line. 

Now, seeing that we have the rare happiness of living in a republic, where 
everyone’s judgment is free and unshackled, where each may worship God 
as his conscience dictates, and where freedom is esteemed before all things 
dear and precious, I have believed that I should be undertaking no ungrateful 
or unprofitable task, in demonstrating that not only can such freedom be 
granted without prejudice to the public peace, but also that without such 
freedom, piety cannot flourish nor the public peace be secure. 

Such is the chief conclusion I seek to establish in this treatise: but in order 
to reach it, I must first point out the misconceptions which, like scars of our 
former bondage, still disfigure our notion of religion; and must expose the 
false views about the civil authority which many have most imprudently 
advocated, endeavoring to turn the mind of the people, still prone to heathen 
superstition, away from its legitimate rulers, and so bring us again into slavery. 
As to the order of my treatise I will speak presently; but first I will recount 
the causes which led me to write. 

I have often wondered that persons who make a boast of professing the 
Christian religion — namely, love, joy, peace, temperance, and charity to all 
men — should quarrel with such rancorous animosity, and display daily 
towards one another such bitter hatred; that this, rather than the virtues 
they claim, is the readiest criterion of their faith. Matters have long since 
come to such a pass, that one can only pronounce a man Christian, Turk, Jew, 
or heathen, by his general appearance and attire, by his frequenting this or 
that place of worship, or employing the phraseology of a particular sect; as 
for manner of life, it is in all cases the same. Inquiry into the cause of this 
anomaly leads me unhesitatingly to ascribe it to the fact that the ministries 
of the Church are regarded by the masses merely as dignities, her offices as 
posts of emolument — in short, popular religion may be summed up as te- 
spect for ecclesiastics. The spread of this misconception inflamed every worth- 
less fellow with an intense desire to enter holy orders, and thus the love of 
diffusing God’s religion degenerated into sordid avarice and ambition. Every 
church became a theater, where orators instead of church teachers harangued; 
caring not to instruct the people, but striving to attract admiration, to bring 
opponents to public scorn, and to preach only novelties and paradoxes, such 
as would tickle the ears of their congregation. This state of things necessarily 
stirred up an amount of controversy, envy, and hatred, which no lapse of 
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time could appease; so that we can scarcely wonder that of the old religion 
nothing survives but its outward forms (even these, in the mouth of the multi- 
tude, seem rather adulation than adoration of the Deity), and that faith has 
become a mere compound of credulity and prejudices — ay, prejudices too 
which degrade man from rational being to beast, which completely stifle the 
power of judgment between true and false, which seem in fact carefully fos- 
tered for the purpose of extinguishing the last spark of reason! Piety — great 
God! — and religion are become a tissue of ridiculous mysteries: men who 
flatly despise reason, who reject and turn away from understanding as na- 
turally corrupt, these I say, these of all men, are thought — oh, lie most 
horrible! — to possess light from on high. Verily, if they had but one spark 
of light from on high, they would not insolently rave, but would learn to 
worship God more wisely, and would be as marked among their fellows for 
mercy as they now are for malice: if they were concerned for their opponents’ 
souls instead of for their own reputations, they would no longer fiercely per- 
secute, but rather be filled with pity and compassion. 


WILLEM BILDERDIJK 


DD literature in the eighteenth century had fallen upon evil 


days. The writing of verse had become a polite entertainment, and 

the result was a polished kind of rhymed verbiage that entertained 
no one but the self-satisfied rhymester. The Romantic Revival of Germany 
and England made something of a stir in Holland, but it was not strong 
enough to arouse the general apathy to a new life. Bilderdijk was the only 
poet in whom the romantic spirit proved an inspiring passion, and he had 
to atone for his uniqueness by lifelong solitude and isolation. He was a 
strange, exotic animal in the well-regulated menagerie of Holland, a gloomy 
dean of letters, a bitter and unpleasant critic of his age, a preacher of morality 
who, in his private life, boldly defied the conventional moral code, an arch- 
conservative in an age that made democracy its gospel, a mystic among 
rationalists, and a great poet among a crowd of petty rhymesters. He was 
born in 1756, the son of an Amsterdam physician. At an early age he suf- 
fered an injury to his foot which confined him to his bed for twelve years. 
Growing up without the friendship of playmates and with no other com- 
panions than books, he became a shy, self-centered misanthrope, rich in the 
knowledge of book-learning and devoid of all knowledge of his fellow-men. 
His encyclopedic mind took a passionate interest in nearly every field of 
human endeavor. “ The study of Roman Law is my chief delight . . . poetry 
only an intermittent paroxysm,” he wrote to one of his friends. He taught 
history for a time at Leyden, he published a book on geology, he took himself 
for an expert in linguistics, and engaged in polemics with a Leyden philologist 
on the proper spelling of the Dutch language; he studied genealogy and 
heraldry, and corresponded with German scholars on questions of philosophy 
and religion. His passionate nature was never satisfied with a partial yield, 
he demanded the utmost from everything and everybody. Disillusionment 
was, consequently, his lot. He loved his country passionately, but expecting 
too much from it, he found himself sadly disappointed. It was the only 
country in which he could endure life, but even in Holland he found it at 
last endurable only in Leyden. His first wife left him equally disillusioned. 
When in 1796 he refused to sweat allegiance to the Batavian Republic and 
preferred banishment to disloyalty to the Prince of Orange, she refused to 
follow him into exile. He took that refusal for an act of abandonment. In 
London he became acquainted with a Dutch painter, Schweickhart, whose 
two daughters took private lessons from him. The younger one, Catharine, 
fell in love with the poet, and he took her to wife, though legally he was 
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still a married man. The couple went to Brunswick in Germany, awaiting 
an opportunity to return to Holland. But to his growing vexation the re- 
lease from his exile was postponed from year to year. The long delay em- 
bittered him, he satirized the Duke of Brunswick, who had supported him 
financially, for not supporting him enough, he reviled German life and 
German manners, and made himself disagreeable to all who came in contact 
with him. His second wife, however, was a patient Griselda to this erratic 
Count who had married her. Count of Teisterbant was the name by which 
Bilderdijk called himself, not in order to conceal his identity, but because he 
honestly believed that he had a right to this title, proclaiming himself a 
descendant of that medieval house and, through it, of the Knight of the 
Swan, who was the son of a Byzantine emperor. 

In 1806 the Count of Teisterbant was readmitted to his native country, 
then a kingdom under Napoleon’s brother Louis Bonaparte. The romantic 
believer in feudalism and in royalty by the grace of God could reconcile 
himself with this new state of affairs. He became the king’s instructor in 
Dutch and his librarian, and spent a brief period of happiness in the sun- 
shine of this royal favor. But in 1810 the Kingdom of Holland was incor- 
porated with the Napoleonic Empire, Louis Bonaparte was dethroned, and 
Bilderdijk relapsed into his former state of hypochondria. The closing years 
of his life were brightened for him by the affection and worship that he re- 
ceived from a group of younger men who had sat at his feet in the lecture 
rooms at Leyden. Among these was Isaac da Costa, son of a Portuguese- 
Jewish family of Amsterdam, who became the leading poet of the next gen- 
eration and the apostle of the ideas that his master and converter had taught 
in his lectures and his poetry. His devoted Griselda passed away before him; 
he followed her two years later to his grave in the Church of St. Bavo at 
Haarlem. 

A. J. BarNouw 


HILDEBRAND 


ILDEBRAND was the pen-name of Nicolaas Beets and ‘Camera. 
H Obscura’ the only work that he published under that pseudonym. 
The poetry, the literary essays, the sermons by Beets contain, in- 
deed, much that is still worth reading, but it is only ‘Camera Obscura’ by 
Hildebrand that is still being read in every Dutch home. It is, in fact, the 
most popular prose book of Dutch literature. He wrote it when he was a 
student of theology at Leyden, and although the author survived the appear- 
ance of the first edition (1839) by more than sixty years, Nicolaas Beets 
never succeeded in excelling young Hildebrand. The book is a collection of 
short stories, character sketches, and humorous essays like Washington Ir- 
ving’s ‘ Sketch Book.’ Hildebrand’s manner is strongly influenced by Dickens, 
but the matter is typically Dutch. There exists no better picture of small- 
town life in Holland a hundred years ago than one finds in Hildebrand’s 
ironical story of the Stastok family. An indolent, narrow-minded, and self- 
satisfied bourgeoisie was good-humoredly ridiculed in this delightful specimen 
of genre-painting. The eighteenth century lingered on in such communities 
as he there portrayed; Hildebrand had higher ambitions for his own generation 
than the dull prospect of a life guided by tradition and routine. But the 
protest is implied, not expressed. Nowhere does the author’s purpose mar 
the story-teller’s art. The book was also a literary challenge to the prose 
style inherited from the preceding century. The language was as tightly 
enlaced in the conventional utterance of that formal age as were the ladies 
in their corsets and the gentlemen in their high cravats. Hildebrand freed 
it from this unnatural constraint and made it move with simple grace. 


A. J. BarNouw 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


From ‘ Camera Obscura ’ 
HOW HOT IT WAS AND HOW FAR 
I: was a scorching hot Friday afternoon in a certain town of Holland, 


so hot, so scorching that the sparrows on the roofs were gasping, which, 

in the Dutch manner of speaking, signifies the hottest day one can 

imagine. The sun shone fiercely on the streets and glared on the cobble-stones 
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which had become powdery from dryness. In those streets that led southward 
and had no shady side it was literally reducing the pedestrians to despair. 
The pedlers who wandered about with plums and pears were constantly 
wiping their foreheads with their linen aprons; the dock-hands whose usual 
custom it is to lean upon the railings of the bridge in hydrostatic abstraction, 
a pose which they have to thank for the complimentary title of rail-biters . 
given them in some places, lay outstretched on the banks, propped on their 
elbows and with a jug of buttermilk instead of gin; the bricklayers on the 
job, having sat down on a beam at the foot of a landing with their elbows on 
their knees and both hands grasping a bowl, blew over their tea twice as 
long as was their custom, and blew therefore wonderfully and astonishingly 
long; the servants on errands could hardly drag the children, who had come 
with them in hopes of getting a plum or a fig from the grocer, along 
the street; and in passing they expressed deep and sincere sympathy for the 
housemaids who, with blazing faces and cap-strings untied, were “ doing the 
street.” No one was composed unless, here and there, a single graybeard who, 
in a blue night-cap and black slippers, sat on his stoop in the company of 
a wallflower and a balsamine, feet outstretched on the bench, rejoicing in 
“the old-fashioned day.” 

Under such weather conditions there is really too little sympathy for fat 
people. True it is that they ofteri make you feel warm and oppressed, when 
by dint of your serenity and composure you could manage very well in the 
heat, by the way they blow and puff and betray an irresistible temptation to 
untie their scarfs while they glance at you with their bulging eyes; and yet 
the poor things are badly off, too. Fat men and fat women all over the world, 
whether you have still been able to see your knees and feet these last few 
years, or have had to give up that fortunate point of self-contemplation long 
ago — whoever may mock at your embonpoint, your presence, your corpulence 
— in Hildebrand’s bosom there beats for you a sympathetic heart! 

Among the stout people of recent times a place, though not first place, 
was due to Mr. Hendrik Johannes Bruis, one of those favored ones who 
never chanced to meet a very old friend but that the first word was: “ How 
fat you have gotten! ” while everyone who had not had the happiness of see- 
ing his face in a couple of weeks declared: ‘“‘ You have become fatter than 
ever”; one of those fortunates who in a thousand innuendoes from their 
relatives and friends and above all from their doctors, clearly perceive that 
they live under the strong suspicion that they will die of an apoplectic stroke; 
and who, nevertheless, are induced by their constitutions, to do and eat and 
drink all that which is absolutely harmful, and which makes them fatter, 
causes congestion, thickens the blood in every sort of way; one of those for- 
tunates who, if they find it warm in summer because of their obesity, are 
warm winter and summer from passion, irascibility, and agitation. 

At about five o'clock on that scorching-hot Friday afternoon described 
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before, Mr. Hendrik Johannes Bruis moved along one of the streets of the 
town that I did not name; and, the heat “of the day and his build considered, 
moved much too quickly. In one hand he carried his hat and in the other 
his yellow silk handkerchief and bamboo cane with a round ivory top, with 
which ivory top he awkwardly knocked his head several times when he wanted 
to use the handkerchief. After him skipped a capless little urchin who carried 
his grip and his overcoat; he wore a blue jacket that had a black patch on one 
elbow and a gray one on the other and of which the first button, black 
bone, was held in the fourth hole while the second, brass, which stood in 
place of the fourth, was forced into the sixth. He was fortunate enough in 
this warm summer time to be wearing no stockings as was noticeable at the 
openings of his wooden shoes and even above them, here and there. 

“Well, where is it, boy, where is it?” asked Mr. Hendrik Johannes 
Bruis, LL.D., impatiently. 

“That first house with the flat stoop,” answered the boy; “ the second door 


beyond the butcher’s; next to that house where the little mirrors stick out.” 
“ Good, good, good,” said Mr. H. J. Bruis. 


The butcher shop and the mirrors were behind them and the fat man 
stood on the stoop of Doctor Deluw, his college friend, whom he had not 
seen since his marriage, for Mr. Bruis lived in a town in Overijssel where he, 
Doctor of Laws but not a lawyer, husband but not father, was a member of 
the council and a merchant. He was obliged to go to Rotterdam and had 
made a detour on this hot day to see his friend, Dr. Deluw, his wife, and their 
children. Therefore he pulled the bell hastily, seized his grip, and took his 
coat under his arm. 

“ There, little man, off with you.” 

The boy went, and on the trot, not because it was so warm but because he 
was a boy and had received a better tip than he expected, of which, moreover, 
his father knew nothing. He was out of the long street in a moment and 
stood, I believe, here or there feasting on a dill pickle, a cent’s worth of 
“ sooseberries ” or some other street boy delicacy for which people can never 
early enough instil a disgust into well-bred children. 

Meanwhile Doctor Deluw’s door was far from being opened and Mr. 
Bruis found himself obliged to pull the bell once more. The bell duly rang 
and gave evidence of being of a loud-ringing metal; but Mr. Bruis perceived 
no other sound within the dwelling of his friend in answer to its peal. After 
having mopped his brow once more and tapped upon the stoop with his stick 
he rang for the third time and began to peer through the narrow barred 
windows on either side of the door; but he saw nothing but the pendulum 
of a large green clock, a gueridon sieht ‘slate on it, and a blue cotton um- 
brella; then he also ieolced over the window curtains A the side rooms, which, 
however, was more difficult since he had to look through the fringes of the 
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hangings. In one room he plainly saw an inkwell and two long pens stand- 
ing on the table, and in the other the portrait of a man; but neither clock 
nor gueridon, inkwell nor portrait could open the door for Mr. Hendrik 
Johannes Bruis. 

In the meantime Mr. Bruis had become warmer than warm, to which his 
impatience and the jacket over his arm contributed not a little. Therefore 
he rang for the fourth time and so loudly, now, that the juffrouw next door, 
who, looking in her mirror, had watched him all the while, “ got the shivers,” 
unpinned her embroidery from her knee and, opening the upper half of the 
door, explained to Mr. Bruis that no one was in. 

“Not even the Doctor? ” 

“No, Mijnheer.” ’ 

“Nor his wife? ” 

“No, Mijnheer, have I not said they are all out?” 

** Where are they then? ” 

“How should I know, Mijnheer! They are all out and only the maid is 
home.” 

“ Then why doesn’t she open? ” 

* Well — because she is not in, Mijnheer.” 

“And you say she is home? ” 

“Yes, but she need not be in;” said the neighbor, and closing the upper 
door with the more haste that her puss was making ready to spring over the 
lower half, she left Mr. Bruis alone to conjecture by himself at the difference 
between the terms “home ” and “in.” He would, had he had the patience for 
it, have comprehended that “being home” was a duty imposed upon the 
maid by the family Deluw of which “being in,” according to her own inter- 
pretation, constituted but a small part. 

To clear this up there came a voice from the shoemaker’s shop on the 
opposite side. 

“They have gone to their garden,” called the voice, “and the maid is on 
an errand. There she comes.” 

He saw, indeed, a not unpleasant-looking maid coming with a big key in 
her hand, and, as quickly as she could without running, she came up the 
stoop, shot by him, unlocked the door with matchless celerity and stood before 
him on the mat. 

“Did you want to speak to the doctor? ” asked the maid. 

“Yes, but it seems he is not at home.” 

“No, Mijnheer! The doctor, the mistress, the young lady, the young 
gentleman and all the children are away and I am home only to attend to 
the messages.” 

Now Mr. Bruis had had a long quarter of an hour’s opportunity in which 
to appreciate the conscientiousness with which the doctor’s maid quitted her- 
self of this duty, while she had carried on a long discourse with the fruit- 
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woman’s daughter who went out sewing and sat before an open window. He 
was in too much of a hurry, however, fdr reproofs. 

“Where is the garden? ” he asked. “Is it far? Where is it? ” 

“Tn Jorislaan,” answered the maid. 

“ Jorislaan””—said Bruis with the utmost contempt — “what do I 
know about the Jorislaan? ” 

There was, the maid felt, more of arrogance in the attitude and tone of 
Mr. Bruis than was due to her comely face. Therefore she was justly offended. 

“T can’t help that you don’t know it,” said she, dryly, and rattled the door 
latch as if to hint that he might just as well take himself off. 

Mr. Bruis changed his tone. 

“Listen, girlie! I have come by diligence expressly to see the Doctor and 
his family. If it is not too far I shall walk out there. Can you direct me? ” 

He looked longingly up the street for a boy to show him the way but not 
one appeared. The maid, however, condescended to give the required direc- 
tions and Mr. Bruis started for Dr. Deluw’s garden. 

Only when he was a couple of houses away did he notice that he still had his 
coat over his arm and his bag in his hand; so.he went back and rang once 
more to leave them in the maid’s keeping; but Grietjen was probably with 
her friend by this time and Mr. Bruis saw himself obliged, on that scorch- 
ing hot Friday afternoon, to drag his own coat and valise, with the fixed 
intention — if he ever did reach Dr. Deluw — of complaining to him about 
his maid. 

Luckily for him the town, that I still refrain from naming, was not large 
and Mr. Bruis quickly enough saw the gate by which he must leave, although 
the mounting and not less the descending of two fairly high bridges had 
used him up badly. Arrived at the gate he had the happy thought to entrust 
his jacket and valise to the care of a customs officer and for this purpose 
stepped into the custom-house, but no one was there. However, he could see 
some one in a gray jacket on the opposite side of the moat casting a line, and 
who looked very much like a customs inspector, so Mr. Bruis laid down his 
things and turning toward the fisherman who, in fact, was an inspector, he 
had himself instructed once more about the location of Jorislaan. I should 
be doing him an injustice by saying that he had forgotten Grietjen’s instruc- 
tion since, in his excitement, he had hardly listened to it. 

First he was to follow the moat for a short distance, then enter a lane and 
turn to the right until he came to a white picket, then left again, and another 
turn to the right would bring him into the Jorislaan. 

* And Doctor Deluw’s place? ” 

* Never heard of it,” said the gate-man, “but there are many gardens 
there. What’s the name? ” 

* Veldzicht.” 

© Veldzicht,” said the man who was eager to be rid of Mr. Bruis, for, 
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observing his float, he thought he had a bite, “no, Mijnheer, that’s not 
known to me.” 

Mr. Bruis walked on. The walk along the moat restored him somewhat 
to himself. There were high trees on both sides of it; but his contentment was 
soon over, because the town, in a moment of pecuniary embarrassment, had 
cut down a great number of the trees for the illumination on the King’s 
birthday, and in their places stood a few twigs, supposedly a young planta- 
tion, half of which were withered by the heat. And so he was dead tired again 
by the time he saw a narrow lane which he thought he should take. It was 
lonesome in that lane. Nothing but fences above which trees stuck out, noth- 
ing but garden gates with titles and numbers! A lone sparrow hopped about. 
Mr. Bruis wandered on, hat in one hand, stick and handkerchief in the other, 
just as in the streets of the town, but now with a right inclination in his gait 
due to his burning eagerness to turn to the right in obedience to directions. 
The opportunity to do so did not appear and at last he stood facing a broad 
stretch of water and right next to a dump heap full of cauliflower cores, salad 
leaves, potsherds, withered flowers, and thorn-apples that grew in the midst of 
the decay and spread their overwhelming odor in the air. 

It was evident that Mr. Bruis had taken the wrong lane but, however 
unpleasant the rubbish heap, the nearness of the water did him so much good 
that he decided to rest there a moment before turning back. He seated himself 
as near as possible to the water’s edge and fanning himself with his handker- 
chief and reasoning himself into coolness he succeeded fairly well in calming 
himself a little. Looking right and left along the bank he observed a four- 
sided, sea-green summer house at some distance to the left. People were 
moving in it and although he could not distinguish any of them he had an 
inkling that this must be Doctor Deluw’s Veldzicht. That it could bear the 
name was proved by the distant view on the: other side of the water, for it 
was meadow right and left, far and wide, to the blue horizon, nothing but 
green and yellow and sunny pasture! 

Mr. Bruis took up his staff once more and returned through the lane 
to the moat which brought him to another lane. He found it wise to peer 
into it before entering. He saw that there would speedily be an opportunity 
to turn to the right. Having done so, he was soon at the white picket. Then 
he turned to the left and again to the right and was to all appearances in 
Jorislaan. : 

A little child in a little black frock and a little black cap with a little black 
frill, and with a little black face underneath, sat before an open garden door 
amusing herself with a pumpkin and some potato parings. 

“Ts this Jorislaan, child?” asked Mr. Bruis. 

The child nodded — yes. 

“Whereabout is Veldzicht? ” 

The child said nothing. 
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Mr. Bruis became annoyed, not so mych at the child as at the obscurity 
of Veldzicht. 

“Don’t you know? ” he asked in a tone a shade too hard. 

The child dropped the pumpkin and the parings, stood up, began to cry 
and ran into the garden. 

Mr. Bruis sighed. The Jorislaan seemed to be very long and the garden 
gates numerous. He read all sorts of names . . . Veelzicht — that last looked 
from afar very much like Veldzicht but yet it was not Veldzicht. 

Finally there came two doors on which there was nothing to be read but: 
Q. 4 No. 33 and Q. 4 No. 34. One of these might be it! .. . 

Mr. Bruis knocked at Q. 4 No. 33. 


HOW NICE IT WAS | 


“* Jansjen! some one is knocking,” called a female voice. 

“JT hear it, Miss,” answered Jansjen. 

It was more than likely that she had not heard it at all for she was having 
a fine time with the gardener who was spraying her with water. 

Mr. Bruis had rested just long enough at the rubbish heap to evolve a 
delightful surprise plan. As soon as Jansjen opened and informed him that 
this was Veldzicht and Doctor Deluw’s garden, he said: 

** Fine, my girl! Show me the way to the summer house. I am an old friend. 
I just want to surprise the doctor.” 

* But shall I not go and tell him that you are here? ” asked Jansjen. 

* Not at all, child, just go ahead, will you?” 

The garden was a long narrow strip along the channel on the bank of which 
Mr. Bruis had recovered his breath a little while before. It looked terrifically 
green and had only very narrow footpaths bordered on both sides with straw- 
berry plants. Whoever came in stood amazed at how it had been possible 
to crowd so many apple and pear trees, currant and gooseberry bushes into 
such a small place; and was continually obliged to duck under the trees and 
avoid the bushes. In a word it was what the townspeople enthusiastically 
call “a fruitful patch.” .. . 

* Warm weather today, Mijnheer,” said Jansjen, when they had gone a 
little way and she began to take pity on the puffing and panting corpulent 
man behind her. 

“Yes, child, awful, awful! ” said Bruis. “Is no one in the garden? ” 

“ The family is in the summer house,” was the answer, “ excepting Juffrouw 
Mientjen, who sits there reading.” 

Following the winding path they came at that moment to the water-front 
and, there, under a weeping cypress on a narrow lawn, sat the eldest daughter 
of his friend, Deluw. . . 


The sea-green summer house now came into view. . . . 
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® Thank you, girl,” said he to Jansjen when they came within ten feet of 
it, and he slowly stole near. Luckily the blinds on the garden windows were 
drawn and the door was not of glass as is usually the case, so Mr Bruis 
could carry out his surprise. What an affecting meeting he imagined to 
himself! His hearty and sociable nature was aglow with it! Not in sixteen years 
had he seen his “ Black Daan” as Deluw had been called at the university, 
and how should he find him? At the side of a lovely mate, surrounded by 
blooming children! Yes, with gray hair instead of black, but with the same 
heart in his breast, open to friendship, joy and sociability! 

In the joy that this thought awakened in him he failed to notice the cries 
that were coming from the summer house. He stole up the steps and opened 
the door with the friendliest smile that ever rested upon the burning face of 
a weary fat man. 

What a scene! 

A naughty boy of six or so was screaming lustily and stamping his foot; 
the father, red with fury, had risen and was holding on to the table with one 
hand while forcefully threatening with the other; the mother, white with 
fear, was trying to quiet the child; a big fellow of thirteen with a pale face 
and blue rings under his eyes sat with his elbows on the table and a book 
before him, laughing at the scene; and a little five-year-old girl clung crying 
to her mother’s skirt. It was Doctor Deluw, his lovely mate, and blooming 
family. 

“T won’t,” screamed the boy overturning the nearest chair. 

* At once! ” shouted the father hoarse with anger, “beforeI ... ! 

“Patience, Deluw,” begged the mother, “he will go.” 

“Your pardon, Mijnheer,” said the doctor, controlling himself with diffi- 
culty; “that boy gives me so much trouble. I shall be with you directly ”; 
and he took the unwilling one by the collar.’ 

“Oh, do not tear his clothes, Deluw,” coaxed the mother, “he will go.” 

“Leave it to me,” said the doctor, and he dragged the iniquitous son 
who, in spite of the good opinion of his obedience expressed by his mother, 
would not stir a step, out of the summer house and locked him in the peat- 
hole. 

“Excuse me, Mijnheer! ” said Mrs. Deluw in her turn to the new-comer, 
“Tam so upset, I am not myself,” and to prove it she dropped into a chair. 

“T believe it will be best for me to go outside,” she added. 

“Do not mind me, Mevrouw,” said her husband’s school friend coming 
out of his dream; and she went with the sobbing child still hanging to her 
skirts. 

Master Deluw of the pale cheeks and blue-ringed eyes remained alone with 
Mr. Bruis and stared at him impertinently. 

“TI must cure him of vexing the neighbors,” said Doctor Deluw coming 
back, for he thought it necessary to state the son’s crime to the stranger in 
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order not to be taken for a hard-hearted and unjust father. “Is there any- 
thing .. .” 

“Fatty! ” exclaimed the good-natured visitor with a jovial smile on his 
purple face... . 

Doctor Deluw’s eyes widened. 

“Fatty!” repeated Mr. Bruis. 

Doctor Deluw began to see a maniac before him, and since he had just 
been angry he was on the point of becoming so again, for it was all in the 
day’s work, though ordinarily it was really seldom and with difficulty that 
he was aroused to anger. 

“T beg your pardon? ” 

“Well, have you never eaten with Fatty?” 

Doctor Deluw shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He has certainly become stouter since those days, Black Daan,” said the 
fat man rising from his chair. 

“ Bruis! ” shouted Doctor Daniel Deluw suddenly. “ That is true, I was 
called Black Daan and you — Fatty. I should never have known you, man! 
How changed you are! ‘Eaten together,’ of course, of course, in the Jolly 
Sauskom [Sauce-Boat}.” But suddenly dropping the tone of fellowship — 
“What can I do for you, Mr. Bruis? ” 

“Mr. Bruis” was undoubtedly a mean between the old time brevity of 
“Bruis” and the formal brevity of “ Mijnheer.” 

“ Where is my wife, do you know? ” asked the doctor. 

“* She was a little upset and went out into the air.” 

* Willem, look for Mama!” said Doctor Deluw. 

Willem stood up lazily, stretched himself, went to the door and shouted as 
loud as he could: “Mama! ” 

Thereupon Willem sat down again and stared over his book. 

“Let me out,” screamed the boy in the peat-hole, kicking the door. 

“T can tell you,” said Doctor Deluw, “ that boys do try your patience; 
you have no children, I believe.” 

“Not one,” said the fat man who, meanwhile, was parched with thirst; 
“to my sorrow! ” he added with a sigh, although the scene that he had just 
witnessed had not augmented that sorrow. 

Mama came in. 

“ This is Mr. Bruis, dear,” said the doctor, “of whom I have so often 
spoken to you.” 

But her face expressed clearly that she remembered nothing of it. Mrs. 
Deluw was a very prim lady. 

May I offer Mijnheer a cup of tea,” said she going to a cupboard that 
never closed because it was warped, and she brought a flowered cup and 
saucer to light. 

Mr. Bruis would have given anything for a glass of beer or of wine and 
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water. But he was obliged, weary and hot as he was, to drink tea in a roasting 
hot summer house. — Thanks to the feminine system of happy-go-lucky 
makeshift you cannot expect to find whatever you want in a garden, and 
besides it is natural that in a tea-garden there should be nothing else but tea. 

So Mr. Bruis put his hot lips to a hotter cup of tea. 

“ May I offer you more milk? ” 

Dr. Deluw noticed plainly that his university friend would rather have had 
something cold, and made a thousand excuses for the poor reception afforded 
in a summer house where he only came from time to time to please the 
children. — ‘A pity that there is no cellar here,” he added. 

“ There is a peat-hole! ” shouted the naughty child with all his might, from 
that very place. 

“ The rascal,” said the mother with a faint laugh. 

“Has Mijnheer other relations in ?” asked Mrs. Deluw of Mr. Bruis, 
naming the town that I have not. 

* Oh, no, Mevrouw,” said Mr. Bruis, “I know no one there but Mijnheer, 
your husband — though our acquaintance has grown somewhat stale,” he 
added with a sigh. 

“That is the way things go,” said Mrs. Deluw; “another cup of tea? ” 

* Thank you, no! ” 

Mrs. Deluw stood up, bowed and begged that Mijnheer would excuse her 
for a moment, whereupon she departed. The five-year-old was no longer cry- 
ing but she still clung to her skirt and trotted along. 

When his wife had gone the friendly heart of Doctor Deluw came to 
the surface again; he would gladly have gone back to olden times with his 
former pal, back to the pleasures of Leyden, and recollections of the Jolly 
Sauskom, and what not? For this he thought it better to turn his sneaky 
thirteen-year-old out of doors. 

“T cannot understand, Willem, that you are not angling! ” 

“Angling! ” said the sneak, sticking out his tongue, “a lot of fun there 
is in that! ” 

“Or swinging with your sister! ” 

“Gosh, swinging! ” 

“The young man seems fond of reading,” said Mr. Bruis. 

“Yes, sometimes, when you want him to do something else,” answered Dr. 
Deluw. 

Sneaky Willem became angry, glowered at Mr. Bruis, slammed his book 
to with all his force, shoved it over the table so that it went almost off, greatly 
endangering the life of the visitor’s empty tea cup; overturned his chair, which 
performance seemed to be a specialty of the young Deluws; muttered some- 
thing between the ugly teeth behind his thick lips and departed, banging the 
door loudly. 

“Oh, those moods! ” said the happy husband and father. 
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However, the road was now clear for the renewal of friendship. The men 
each lit a cigar and began to talk of Leyden, and everything would have been 
delightful had not Jansjen, who all this while had been romping with the 
gardener, come in red as coral to say that a servant had come from Mts. van 
Alpijn to ask that the doctor please go there at once as she was feeling very 
miserable. 

“Say that I shall be there immediately,” said Dr. Deluw to the maid, and 
then to his friend: “I do not think that it will be anything. It is awful in our 
line the way the people have you called for nothing at all.” 

Now this is a doctor’s saying that I have heard many times without ever 
understanding why a doctor should resent being called by patients in other 
than mortal cases, whereas it is the patient who has more cause to complain 
that his doctor charges for the slightest call. 

However that may be, Dr. Deluw made ready to go to see Mrs. van Alpijn. 

“Tt will probably be a half hour before I can get back,” said he, looking at 
his watch; “ shall I find you still here? ” 

“T do not know,” said Bruis whose plan it had been to spend that night 
in the unnamed town with his friend; “I should like to go farther this 
evening.” 

“Come, come,” said the doctor, “I shall call for you here and you take 
supper with us in town?” 

*T do not know,” answered Bruis, who wished that Mrs. Deluw had been 
present when the invitation was given. 

“ Well! ” said the doctor; “ we shall see, and now I’ll take you to my wife.” 


Translated by Wilhelmina C. Niewenhous 


MULTATULI 


ULTATULI {I have suffered much”} was the pen-name of 

Eduard Douwes Dekker (1820-1887), author of ‘Max Havelaar, 

or the Coffee Sales of the Netherlands Trading Company.’ The 
choice of that pseudonym was not a beggarly device for catching alms of 
literary notice from compassionate critics and a sentimental public. He did 
not shamelessly exploit his suffering; he proudly proclaimed it as the reason 
for his existence as an author, even as a martyr is made by his pain. Overcome 
in his single-handed fight for justice, Dekker drew inspiration from the bitter- 
ness of defeat and through the style of Multatuli vindicated Max Havelaar’s 
cause. For the book is an autobiography, the story of Dekker’s short career as 
a Government official in the Dutch East Indies. 

As a controleur of Lebak, a district of the Bantam Residency, West Java, 
he found the native population over which he was made guardian impover- 
ished by the extortions of their native prince and depleted by the emigration 
of those who preferred exile to misery at home. The native ruler was not a 
wicked despot, he only did what native rulers in Java had been accustomed 
to do from time immemorial. He was not worse than the majority of his type, 
the effect of his exactions was only more conspicuous in his regency because 
the soil there was less fertile than elsewhere and the people less able to bear 
up under the customary extortions. The Dutch authorities were loath to 
interfere, for the removal of a hereditary ruler was against their proved system 
of governing the natives through their own princes. They felt that Dekker, by 
insisting that the central government at Batavia should be notified of the 
Regent’s malpractices, would detract from a great and time-honored tradi- 
tion in order to redress a small abuse. Hence his zealous advocacy of the 
native fell on deaf ears. The Governor-General, displeased with the manner in 
which he had proceeded, relieved him from his duties in Lebak and ordered 
his transfer to a different post. But Dekker, preferring martyrdom to disci- 
pline, asked and obtained his honorable discharge. 

That is the reality which Dekker turned into the romantic story of Max 
Havelaar. It matters little whether the tale be untrue, as has been charged, to 
the facts of his experience. It suffices that Dekker honestly believed it to be 
true in every detail, and in the fire of his indignation he molded his speech 
into a style that struck home by its directness and simple beauty. He was con- 
scious of his art, and of the power that it carried. “I do my best,” he once 
wrote, “to write living Dutch, although I have gone to school.” The sarcasm 
was prompted by a deeper feeling than mere pleasure in paradox. A rebel 
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by temperament, he hated school for its choking grip on originality, and 
that same spirit of revolt made him resist the grip of officialdom on life in 
Java and, as a writer, shake off the grip of the literary standard upon the 
language, which squeezed all expression into stereotyped forms. The rebel in 
action becomes a reformer in retrospect, and Multatuli, whom his con- 
temporaries denounced as a dangerous revolutionary, is now honored as a 
pioneer of liberating thought in education, in colonial government, and most 
of all in literary art. 

Dekker was equally original and defiant of accepted standards in con- 
structing his story. He set the picture of Havelaar among the Javanese in a 
framework of satirical allegory which was to reveal the ultimate cause of the 
evil that his hero opposed. The selfishness of Holland’s bourgeoisie satisfaite, 
which fattened on the proceeds of Javanese labor and cared not for Java- 
nese misery, was at the root of it all. In Batavus (i. e., Hollander) Drystubble, 
Amsterdam coffee broker, that bourgeoisie is personified and ridiculed. He is 
a complacent coxcomb and a hypocrite, he is prosaic and devoid of all sense 
of humor, prosperity is his gospel, and he considers his own success in business 
proof of divine satisfaction. 

Drystubble, in the first person, opens the story, with his Philistine ways. 
He has met an old schoolmate in the street, a destitute fellow without over- 
coat, of whose acquaintance he is rather ashamed. But the man may prove 
useful. For Shawlman, as he calls him —a shawl being his only protection 
against the cold — has sent him a pile of manuscripts in the hope that the 
rich broker, for old acquaintance’ sake, would be willing to underwrite the 
publishing costs of a first issue, were it only of a small volume. Shawlman 
has been in the Dutch East Indies — for he is identical with Multatuli and 
Max Havelaar — and among his miscellaneous writings are some articles on 
Java and native labor that contain matter of great value to coffee brokers. 
They have to be rewritten for Drystubble’s purpose, and a young German in 
his office, Ernest Stern, undertakes the task on condition that Drystubble 
shall not change an iota of his story. This, it is true, does not please the 
broker, but the spring sale is at hand, and as no orders have come in yet 
from old Ludwig Stern, who is a great coffee merchant in Hamburg, Dry- 
stubble does not want to antagonize the son. Besides, he himself will write 
a chapter now and then to give the book an appearance of solidity. And so to 
their combined, or rather alternating, efforts the reading public in Holland 
owed the book that Stern calls ‘Max Havelaar,’ but which Drystubble 
would entitle ‘The Coffee Sales of the Netherlands Trading Company.’ 

The fiction that the chapters containing Havelaar’s story was the work of 
a German is part of the satire. A nation of Drystubbles does not produce 
the talent that can do justice to so moving a tale. It needed a son from the 
land of Goethe and Schiller to enter into the romantic spirit of Havelaar’s 
tragedy. Among the pile of Shawlman’s manuscripts, Drystubble found one 
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on ‘The Homage paid to Schiller and Goethe in the German Middle-class.’ 
Drystubble, who is the middle class of Holland, calls all poetry a parcel of 
‘lies. Multatuli himself, it is true, was of that class. That is to say, in the 
Amsterdam register of births Eduard Douwes Dekker is on record as having 
been born on March 2, 1820, as the son of a Dutch sea captain. But he must 
have been a changeling in his own opinion. A native chief in Java discovered 
on the head of Havelaar’s little son the double hair twist which, according 
to Javanese superstition, is intended to wear a crown. “Sir,” he said, “the 
boy is a king’s child.” And of himself Multatuli wrote to a friend in 1886, 
“Tam like Danton, or Robespierre, or Marat, rather than a Lamartine. Yea, 
if I had attained the power for which I have striven, hundreds of heads 
would have fallen at my command.” If he had lived in our time, he would 
have aspired to a Mussolinian dictatorship and crushed Drystubble under an 
iron heel. He did crush him by the more dreadful power of his satire. “ The 
coffee broker is reduced to his ultimate nothingness, in pure humor,” says 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence in his introduction to a new translation of the book 
by W. Siebenhaar (A. A. Knopf, 1926). “It is the reduction of the prosper- 
ous business man in America and England today, just the same, essentially 
the same: and it is a death stroke.” Indeed, Drystubble is not of one land and 
that land Holland: he is the Philistine into whom man of whatever race 
deteriorates when he makes material prosperity his gospel and Mammon his 
god. As a picture of Dutch rule in Java ‘Max Havelaar’ is out of date, but 
from the Drystubble satire with its universal application the book derives its 
timeless value. 
A. J. BaRNouw 


FROM ‘MAX HAVELAAR’ 


and such things is not a habit of mine and it was long before I brought 

myself to buy a couple of reams of extra paper and to begin the work 
that you, dear reader, have just taken in hand and that you must read if you 
be a coffee-broker, or something else. Not only did I never write anything that 
resembled a novel but I do not even care to read that kind of thing, for I am 
a business man. For years I have asked myself of what use such things are, 
and I am amazed at the brazenness with which a poet or a novelist dares to 
foist on you something that never happened and, for the most part, never 
could happen. If in my line —I am a coffee-broker and live at No. 37 
Lauriergracht —I should give to a principal — a principal is some one who 
sells coffee —a statement in which only a small part of the untruths were 
found that make up the chief part of poetry and novels, he would immedi- 
ately go to Busselinck & Waterman. They are coffee brokers also, but you do 
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not need to know their address. I, therefore, take good care to write no novels 
and to give no other false statements. Mcteover, I have always observed that 
people who dabble in such things usually come out badly. I am forty-three 
years old, on the Exchange these twenty years, and can step forward, there- 
fore, if a man of experience is called for. What a lot of firms I have seen go 
under! And usually, when I looked into the cause, it appeared to me that it 
was to be sought for in the wrong direction that was given to most of them 
in their youth. 

I say: truth and common-sense, and I stick to it. For Scripture, of course, 
I make an exception. The error begins with Van Alphen, with the very first 
line about those “sweet little tots.” What the deuce could have moved that 
old gentleman to give himself out as a worshiper of my little sister Trudie 
who had sore eyes, or of my brother Gerrit who was always fiddling with his 
nose? And yet he says: “he sang these verses, urged by love.” I often thought, 
as a child: “ Man, I should like to meet you, and if you were to refuse me the 
marbles I should ask for or my full name in pastry letters —I am called 
Batavus —I should take you for a liar.” But I never saw Van Alphen. He 
was already dead, I believe, when he told us that my father was my best 
friend — I liked Paul Winser better, he lived next door to us in Batavierstraat 
—and that my little dog was so grateful. We kept no dogs, because they are 
so dirty. 

All lies! And so education goes on. The new little sister came from the green- 
grocer in a large cabbage. All Hollanders are brave and generous. The 
Romans were glad that the Batavians allowed them to live. The Bey of Tunis 
got the colic whenever he heard the flapping of the Netherlandish flag. The 
Duke of Alva was a monster. The ebb in 1672, I believe, lasted somewhat 
longer than usual on purpose to protect Holland. Lies! Holland remained 
Holland because our old people attended to their affairs, and because they 
had the true faith. That is the thing! 

And, later on, come more lies. A girl is an angel. Who first discovered that 
never had any sisters. Love is bliss. One flies with some one or another to the 
ends of the earth. The earth has no ends, and that love is folly. No one can 
say that I do not get along well with my wife — she is a daughter of Last & 
Co., coffee-brokers — no one can find fault with our marriage. I am a member 
of the zoological gardens; she has a shawl that cost ninety-two guilders and 
yet there has never been any talk between us of such a mad love that abso- 
lutely must live at the end of the earth. When we were married we made a 
little trip to The Hague —she bought flannel there of which I still wear 
undervests — and love never drove us any further into the world than that. 
So it’s all folly and lies! 

And should my marriage be less happy than those of people who go into 
consumption or tear out their hair for love? Or do you think that my house- 
hold is one bit less well regulated than it would have been if, seventeen years 
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ago, I had told my girl in verse that I wanted to marry her? Nonsense! But 
I could have done it as well as another, for verse-making is a craft, certainly 
less difficult than ivory-turning. Otherwise how could motto-candies be so 
cheap? Fritz says “ motto-kisses.” I don’t know why. And just ask the price 
of a set of billiard balls! 

I have nothing against verses in themselves. If you want the words to form 
ranks, all right! But don’t say what isn’t true. The air is raw, the hour is four. 
I allow that, if it actually is raw and four. But if it happens to be a quarter 
to three, I, who do not place my words in line, can say: the air is raw and it is 
a quarter to three. The verse-maker is bound to a full hour by the rawness of 
the first half. For him it must be just four or the air may not be raw. Seven and 
nine are forbidden by the meter. Then he begins to hedge! Either the weather 
must be changed or the time. So one of them must be a lie. . 

And not only verses lure the young to falsehood. Just go to the theater and 
listen to the lies that are offered there. The hero of the piece is hauled out 
of the water by a man who is on the point of bankruptcy. Then he gives him 
half his fortune. That cannot be true. When, recently, on the Prinsengracht 
my hat blew — Fritz says: “was blown” — into the water I gave the man 
who brought it back to me, a dime, and he was content. I know well that I 
should have given him something more had he pulled out my person but cer- 
tainly not half of all I possess. It-is clear that in this way one would only have 
to fall into the water twice to become as poor as Job. The worst of such plays 
on the stage is that the public becomes so accustomed to all that falsehood 
that they think it beautiful and applaud it. I would just like to throw the 
whole parterre into the water to see who meant that applause. I, who love 
truth, warn everyone that I will pay no such salvage money for the fishing 
out of my person. Who will not be satisfied with less, may let me be. Only on 
Sundays should I give a little more, for then: I wear my gold watch-chain and 
another coat. 

Yes, the stage ruins many, even more than the novels. It is so obvious! With 
some tinsel and paper lace it all looks so alluring. For children, I mean, and 
for people who are not in business. Even when these stage-people wish to 
represent poverty their presentation is always false. A girl, whose father is 
bankrupt, works to support the family. Very good. There she sits sewing, 
knitting, or embroidering, But just count the stitches she makes during the 
whole act. She talks, she sighs, she walks to the window, but she does not 
work, The family that can live on this labor needs little. A girl like that is, 
of course, the heroine. She has thrown a few seducers down the stairs, she 
cries repeatedly: “O, my mother, O, my mother! ” and in that way represents 
virtue. What kind of virtue is that which takes a whole year to knit a pair of 
woolen stockings? Does not all this give false notions of virtue and of “ work- 
ing for a living? ” All folly and lies! 

Then her first lover — formerly a copying clerk, now rich as Croesus — 
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suddenly returns and marries her. Lies again. A man of wealth does not marry 
the daughter of a house that has failed. And if you think that this goes as an 
exception on the stage, my observation still holds: that the sense of truth is 
weakened in the people who take the exception for the rule, and that you 
undermine public morality by accustoming people to applaud on the stage 
what, in real life, every respectable broker or merchant considers ridiculous 
lunacy. When I married there were thirteen of us in the office of my father- 
in-law — Last & Co.—and business was humming! 

And still more lies on the stage. When the hero with his stiff, stagey walk 
goes off to rescue his oppressed fatherland, how is it that the double door rear 
always opens of itself? And, further, how can a person speaking in verse 
foresee what the other person will answer in order to make the rhyme easy 
for him? When the general says to the princess: “ Madam, it is too late, the 
gates do close,’ how can he know in advance that she will say: “ Then 
bravely draw the sword against the foes!” ? What if, hearing that the gate was 
closed, she answered that she would wait until it should be opened again, or 
that she would come back another time, where then would be meter and 
thyme? Then is it not a bare lie when the general looks inquiringly at the 
princess in order to learn what she will do after the closing of the gates? 
And again, what if the poor creature had felt like going to sleep instead of 
drawing anything? All lies! 

And then this rewarded virtue! Oh, oh, oh! These seventeen years I’m a 
broker in coffee —Lauriergracht, No. 3'7— and have seen a good deal, but 
it is always an awful shock to me to see the dear, good truth so distorted. 
Rewarded virtue? Is that not making a commodity of virtue? It is not like 
that in the world and a good thing it isn’t. For where would be the merit if 
virtue were rewarded? Then what is the use of always giving out these 
infamous lies? 

For example, Lucas, our warehouse-man who already worked for the 
father of Last & Co. — the firm was then Last & Meyer, but the Meyers have 
been out of it this long while — he was surely a virtuous man. Never a bean 
short, he was punctual at church and did not drink. When my father-in-law 
was at Driebergen he took care of the house, the cash, and everything. Once 
he received seventeen guilders too much at the Bank and he brought them back. 
Now he is old and rheumatic and can no longer work. Now he has nothing, 
for there is much to do in our place and we need young people. Well, I con- 
sider that Lucas very virtuous, but is he rewarded? Does a prince come who 
gives him diamonds, or a fairy who butters his bread? Certainly not! He is 
poor, and remains poor, and that is how it must be. I cannot help him — for 
we need young people, because there is so much to do — but if I could, where 
would be his merit if now, in his old days, he could lead a comfortable life? 
Then all warehouse-men would turn virtuous, and everyone else, which surely 
cannot be God’s intention, since there would then be no special reward for 
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the virtuous in the hereafter. But on the stage they twist that around. . . all 
lies! 

I am virtuous, too, but do I ask a reward for it! If my affairs go well — and 
they do—if my wife and children are well so that I am not worried by 
doctor and druggist . . . if year after year I can lay by a small sum for my 
old age . . . if Fritz grows up to take my place later.on when I go to Drie- 
bergen . . . then, you see, I will be very content. But all this is a natural 
result of the circumstances, and of my attention to business. For my virtue 
I claim nothing. 

And yet that I am virtuous is evident from my love of truth. This, 
next to my attachment to the faith, is my chief characteristic. And I wish 
you to be convinced of it, dear reader, because it is the excuse for writing 
this book. 

A second characteristic, just as strong as my love of truth, is my passion for 
my business, namely, coffee-broker at No. 37 Lauriergracht. Well then, 
reader, my unimpeachable love of truth and my zeal for business are to be 
thanked for these pages. I shall tell you how it came about. Since I must 
take leave of you for a moment — to go to the Exchange—I invite you 
to a second chapter soon. ‘ Till we meet again! ’ 

Just a minute, keep this about . . . it’s not much trouble . . : it may come 
in handy . . . see, there it is, my card! I am the “Co.” since the Meyers 
are out of it... old Last is my father-in-law. 


LAST -& CO: 
COFFEE-BROKERS 
Lauriergracht, No. 37 


It was dull on the Exchange but the spring sale will make up for it. Don’t 
think there is nothing doing with us. With Busselinck & Waterman it is even 
slacker. A strange world! You see that kind of thing when you have been on 
the Exchange for twenty years. Just imagine, they tried — Busselinck & 
Waterman, I mean — to get Ludwig Stern away from me. Since I don’t know 
whether you are acquainted on the Exchange I’Il just tell you that Stern is one 
of the leading houses in coffee in Hamburg, that is always served by Last 
& Co. I discovered it quite accidentally . . . their meddling, I mean. It seems 
they offered to drop a quarter per cent on the brokerage —blacklegs, that’s 
what they are, nothing else — but see what I did to spoil that trick. In my 
place any other man would probably have written to Ludwig Stern to say 
that he would also drop a little, that he hoped that in consideration of the 
long service by Last & Co. ... I have calculated that the firm, in about 
fifty years, has made four hundred thousand guilders through Stern. The con- 
nection dates back to the continental system, when we smuggled in colonial 
wares through Helgoland, Yes, who knows what another would not have 
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written. But no, I’m no blackleg. I went over to the Polish coffee-house, 
ordered pen and paper and wrote: 

That the great expansion in our business lately, due particularly to the 
many valued orders from North-Germany, . . . 

The truth and nothing but the truth! 

. required an increase of our personnel. 

It is the truth! Last night the bookkeeper was in the office until eleven 
o'clock, looking for his spectacles. 

That, above all, the need was felt for respectable, well-brought-up young 
men for the German correspondence. Of course there are many young Ger- 
mans in Amsterdam who possess the necessary qualifications, but a self- 
respecting firm... 

Nothing but the truth! 

. . considering the frivolity and immorality of youth at the present time, 
and the daily increase of fortune hunters, and with an eye to the necessity of 
uniting reliability of conduct and reliability in carrying out the orders 
given... 

It is, honestly, the truth! 

hon firm —I mean Last & Co., coffee-brokers, Lauriergracht, No. 37 
— cannot be too careful in engaging employees. 

All this is the honest truth, dear reader: Do you know that the young 

German, who was standing at pillar 17 on the Exchange, has run off with 
the daughter of Busselinck and Waterman? And our Marie will be thirteen 
in September. 
. . . Lhad the honor to learn from Mr. Saffeler — Saffeler travels for Stern 
— that the esteemed head of the firm, Mr. Ludwig Stern, had a son, Mr. 
Ernest Stern, who, to perfect his commercial knowledge, desired to be em- 
ployed for a time in a Dutch firm. I, therefore, in view of .. . 

Here I repeated all that immorality stuff and told the story of the daughter 
of Busselinck and Waterman. Not to blacken anyone’s character . . . oh, 
no, mud-slinging is not my style at all! But . . . it can do no harm for them 
to know it, it seems to me. 

with that in view I could wish nothing better than to see Ernest Stern in 
charge of the German correspondence of our firm. 

Out of delicacy I avoided all allusion to honorarium or salary. But I 
added: 

That if Mr. Ernest Stern could make shift with living in our house — 
Lauriergracht No. 37 — my wife declared herself ready to care for him as a 
mother, and that his linen would be mended in the house. 

This is the honest truth, for Marie darns and mends very well. And finally: 
That in our house the Lord was served. 

He can put that in his pipe and smoke it, for the Sterns are Lutheran. I 
sent my letter. You understand, Old Stern cannot very well go over to Bus- 
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selinck & Waterman if the young man is in our office. I’m very anxious for 
the answer. 

And now to return to my book. A short while ago I was passing through 
Kalverstraat one evening and stopped to look into a grocer’s shop. The 
grocer was busy sorting a lot of Java, regular, fine-yellow Cheribon-type, 
somewhat broken, and sweepings. It interested me very much, for I pay atten- 
tion to everything. Suddenly my eye lit on a man who was standing next door 
before a book-shop, and who seemed familiar to me. He appeared to recog- 
nize me also, for our glances kept meeting. I must admit that I was too deep 
in the sweepings to notice at first what I saw later, namely, that he was 
shabbily dressed. Otherwise I should have dropped the matter. But it suddenly 
came into my head that he might be a traveler for a German firm, and looking 
for a reliable broker. He looked something like a German and like a traveler 
too. He was very blond, had blue eyes, and something in his manner and 
dress betrayed the foreigner. Instead of a suitable winter coat, a sort of a 
shawl hung over his shoulders — Fritz says “ Cha-e” but I do not —as if he 
had just come from a journey. I thought I had a client and gave him a 
card: — Last & Co. Coffee-brokers, Lauriergracht, No. 37. He held it up 
to the lamp and said: “ Thank you, but I see I am mistaken; I thought I had 
the pleasure of meeting an old school friend, but . . . Last? That is not the 
name.” é 

“Pardon,” said I— for I am always polite — “I am Mr. Droogstoppel, 
Batavus Droogstoppel. Last & Co. is the firm, coffee-brokers, Lauriergr . . .” 

“Well, Droogstoppel, don’t you remember me? Take a good look at me.” 

The more I looked at him the more I recalled having seen him before. 
But, strangely enough, his face had the effect of making me smell exotic 
perfumes. Do not laugh, reader, you will soon see how this came about. I am 
sure he had not a drop of perfume on him, and yet I smelled something 
agreeable, something strong, something that reminded me of . . . there, I 
had it! 

“Wasn’t it you,” I exclaimed, “ who rescued me from the Greek? ” 

“Of course,” said he, “it was I. And how are you? ” 

I told him that we were thirteen at the office, and business humming. And 
then I asked how he did, which I regretted later, for he did not appear to be 
in good circumstances, and I am not fond of poor people because it is usually 
some fault of their own, for the Lord would never forsake anyone who had 
served him faithfully. Had I said, “we are thirteen, and . . . well, good 
evening! ” I should have been rid of him. But the more questions and 
answers, the more difficult it got — Fritz says “ it became,” but I do not — the 
more difficult it got, then, to get free of him. On the other hand, however, 
I must admit that you would not have had this book to read, for it is the 
result of that meeting. I like to see the good side, and people who do not are 
discontented beings whom I can’t endure. 
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Yes, yes, he it was who rescued me from the hands of the Greek! Do not 
think that I was ever captured by pirates, or that I had a quarrel in the Levant. 
I have already told you that after my marriage I went with my wife to The 
Hague. There we saw the Mauritshuis and bought flannel in Veenestraat. 
That is the only excursion my business ever permitted me, because we have 
so much doing. No, it was right here in Amsterdam that he gave a Greek a 
bloody nose for my sake. For he always meddled in things that did not 
concern him. 

It was in ’33 or ’34 I believe, and September, for it was fair-time in Amster- 
dam. Since my parents intended to make a preacher of me, I studied Latin. 
Later I often asked myself why one should understand Latin in order to say 
in Dutch: “God is good! ” Enough, I was going to the Latin school — now 
they say “gymnasium ” —and the fair was on . . . in Amsterdam, I mean. 

ere were booths on the Westermarkt, and if you are an Amsterdammer, 
reader, and of about my age, you will remember that there was one dis- 
tinguished for the black eyes and long braids of a girl who was dressed like 
a Greek. Her father was a Greek, too, at least he looked like one. They sold 
all sorts of perfumes. 

I was just old enough to think the girl beautiful, without, however, having 
the courage to speak to her. It would have availed me but little, anyway, for 
girls of eighteen look on boys of sixteen as children. And in that they are 
quite right. Still, we boys of “the fourth” came to the Westermarkt every 
evening to see that girl. 

One evening he, who stood there before me in the shawl, was with us 
although he was a couple of years younger than the rest and, therefore, still 
too childish to look at the Greek girl. But he was the first boy in our class — 
for he was clever, I must admit — and he liked to play and romp and fight. 
That’s why he was with us. So as we — there were at least ten of us — stood 
a fair distance from the booth, staring at the Greek girl and deliberating how 
to go about making her acquaintance, it was decided to pool our money in 
order to buy something at the booth. But then it was hard to find the boy that 
could pluck up enough courage to speak to the girl. Everyone wanted to 
but no one dared. We drew lots, and it fell to me. Now I admit that I 
do not like to brave danger. I am a husband and father and I hold every- 
one that seeks danger a fool, that is in Scripture, too. In fact it is a 
pleasure to me to observe how I have remained consistent in my opinions 
of danger and such things, for I still cherish exactly the same opinion about 
things like that as I did that evening when I stood before the booth of 
the Greek with the sixty cents that we had put together in my hand. But, 
you see, out of false shame I dared not say that I dared not, and besides, 
I had to go ahead, for my companions pushed me and soon I stood before 
the booth. 


I did not see the girl, I saw nothing! Everything went green and yellow 
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before my eyes. I stammered an “aoristus primus” of I don’t know what 


vetb... 

 Plait-il? ” said she. 

I recovered somewhat and went on: 

 Meenin aeide thea,’ and . . . that Egypt was a gift of the Nile. 

I am convinced that I should have made the acquaintance if at that moment 
one of my comrades, out of pure mischief, had not given me such a hard push 
in the back that I very rudely bumped into the show-case which, to half the 
height of a man, closed the front of the booth. I felt a grip on my neck —a 
second grip much lower ...I floated for a moment ... and before I 
understood clearly how things were I was in the booth of the Greek who, in 
intelligible French, said that I was a “ gamin” and that he would call the 
police. Now I was right close to the girl but it gave me no pleasure. I cried 
and begged for mercy, for I was horribly afraid. But it was no use. The Greek 
held me by the arm and kicked me. I looked for my companions — only that 
morning we had spent a long time on Scevola who had put his hand into 
the fire, and in their Latin themes they had considered this very fine — oh, 
yes! No one had stayed to put his hand into the fire for me. . . . 

So I thought. But, there, suddenly my Shawlman burst into the booth 
through the back door. He was neither tall nor strong and scarcely more than - 
thirteen or so, but he was a quick’and a plucky little fellow. I can still see his 
eyes flash — usually they were dim—he gave the Greek a blow with his 
fist, and I was saved. Later I heard that the Greek had given him a good 
beating but since it is a fixed principle of mine never to interfere with things 
that do not concern me, I ran away at once, so I did not see it. 

Now you see why his features reminded me so much of perfume, and how 
one can get into a quarrel with a Greek in Amsterdam. If, at subsequent fairs, 
that man was at the Westermarkt again with his booth I amused myself 
elsewhere. 

Since I am very fond of philosophical observations, I must just remark 
to you, reader, how wonderfully the affairs of this world hang together. If 
the eyes of that girl had been less black, if she had had shorter braids, or if 
they had not pushed me into the show-case, you would not now be reading 
this book. Be thankful, then, that it happened so. Believe me, everything in 
the world is good, just as it is, and discontented people who always complain 
are not my friends. Busselinck & Waterman, for example . . . but I must 
go on, for my book must be finished before the spring sale. 

Bluntly speaking — for I like the truth — seeing this person again was not 
agreeable to me. I could tell at once that it was not a reliable connection. He 
was very pale, and when I asked him what time it was he did not know. These 
are things that a man notices who has been on the Exchange some twenty 
years and seen a good deal. How many firms I’ve seen go under! I thought 
he was turning to the right and said that I had to go to the left. But, you see, 
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he came to the left, too, and so I could not avoid entering into conversation 
with him. But I kept remembering that hé did not know the time and that his 
jacket was buttoned up to the chin — which is a very bad sign —so that I 
allowed our conversation to flag a little. He told me that he had been in 
India, that he was married, and that he had children. I had nothing against 
it, but neither did I find it interesting. At Kapelsteeg — ordinarily I never 
go through that lane because I do not think it becomes a respectable man to 
do so — but this time I wanted to turn down Kapelsteeg. I waited until we had 
almost passed that little street to make it plain that his way led straight on, 
and then I said very politely . . . for I am always polite, you can never tell 
but that you may later need a man: 

“Tt was particularly pleasant to meet you again, Mr.... 1... rt! And 

.. and... and... good-by! I have to go in here.” 

Then he looked at me queerly, and sighed, and suddenly took hold of a 
button on my coat. . . 

“My dear Dideaesppel? said he, “I have something to ask of you.” 

It gave me the cold shivers. He did not know the time, and he wanted to 
ask me something! Of course I answered that I had no time, that I had to go 
to the Exchange, although it was evening. But if you’ve been twenty years 
on the Exchange . . . and somebody wants to ask you something, without 
even knowing the time... . 

I disengaged my button, saluted very politely — for I am always polite — 
and entered Kapelsteeg, what, ordinarily, I never do, because it is not 
respectable, and respectability above all things for me. I hope that no 
one saw me. 


Translated by Wilhelmina C. Niewenhous 


MODERN DUTCH LITERATURE 
SINCE 1880 


T is a household word among Hollanders that with the work of the so- 
called Tachtigers, the “ Eightiers,” their literature began a new lease of 
life. The poets and essayists who, in 1885, founded at Amsterdam the 

Nieuwe Gids [the New Guide] were enthusiastic devotees of Art for Art’s 
sake. A passion for truth in art was the motive power of their movement. 
They believed, with Flaubert, that, whatever one wishes to say, the language 
possesses only one noun to express it, one verb to animate it, one adjective 
to qualify it. They gave vogue to a cult of the plastic word, which, though 
distorted for a time to an exhibition of mannerisms and absurdities, perma- 
nently enriched the language. Literary diction had stiffened into a stereo- 
typed phraseology employing figurative speech that represented no visual 
experience of the author. Metaphors had become mere verbal tokens of the 
ideas to which originally they had given plastic shape. To restore to the writ- 
ten word plastic force and picturesque quality was the aim of the editors of 
the Nieuwe Gids and of the Eightiers in general. Multatuli was in this 
respect their pioneer. Discussing the secret of Havelaar’s eloquence, he wrote, 
“His metaphors, always taken from the life about him, were to him truly 
the auxiliary means to make clear what he wished to express, and not, as is 
so often the case, irksome appendages that overload the periods of orators, 
without adding any clearness to the sense of the matter they pretend to eluci- 
date. We are long accustomed to the absurdity of the expression: ‘strong as 
a lion,’ but he that first in Europe used this metaphor showed that he had 
not drawn his simile from the poesy of the soul . . . but that he had merely 
copied his trite comparison from some book or other — perhaps the Bible — 
in which a lion was mentioned.” Willem Kloos (1859- ), the leading critic 
of the Nieuwe Gids, formulated anew the ideas put forth by Wordsworth 
in his preface to the ‘Lyrical Ballads, and claimed that no poetic imagery 
that has once served its purpose can ever again be used as a genuine symbol 
of the poet’s feeling. For the translation of emotion into plastic speech is not 
only an individual but also a momentary process, it being not possible, accord- 
ing to him, that two poets, or one and the same poet at two different moments, 
should visualize a similar emotion in the same mental picture. This theory 
found its application in a hectic striving for highly individualized expres- 
sion; especially the lesser talents made the sensational manner in which they 
said things distract attention from the fact that the things they said were not 
396 
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worth saying. This does not apply to the poetry of Kloos himself. He needed 
not resort to far-fetched phrasing to stamp his uncommon personality upon 
his utterance. His first book of ‘ Verzen’ {Poems} contains some of the finest 
poetry of the Eightiers, rich in suggestive imagery but clear and simple in 
diction. . 

The substance, however, of much that these Eightiers wrote has lost the 
powerful appeal which it possessed for their own generation. Their intense 
individualism, solely capable of reiterated self-expression, soon became arid 
- of inspiration. “I am to my own deepest self a God,” begins one of Kloos’ 
sonnets. “ Self is the only God,” wrote his coeditor Albert Verwey, and having 
addressed this divine being in verses reminiscent of the Lord’s Prayer, he 
concluded his poem ‘Cor Cordium’ with these lines: 


Who loveth thee loves not the worldly throng. 
Worlds rise and perish. Thou alone endurest 
With what thou in our inmost heart immurest 
And all that,-in thy praise, we say in Song. 


But the divine Self was an exacting deity, demanding not only the soul’s ado- 
ration in song but the gift of song itself. In the impulse to escape from the 
God who proved to be ogre, the worshipers found safety and consolation in 
devotion to the perishable world. Verwey tried to forget his self in the study 
of Holland’s past and its literature and turned critic and historian. Herman 
Gorter (1864-1927) was another of these converts. He published in 1889 
a lyrical epic called ‘ Mei,’ the story of May, who symbolizes the perishable 
beauty of Nature, and of her hopeless longing for a union with the blind 
god Balder, the personification of eternity. Even so the poet’s soul despaired 
of ever uniting its intangible thoughts and emotions with the words of his 
language, mere images of a changing phantasmagoria. “ All is but image of 
the soul,” says Balder to May, when he explains to her why they can never 
become as one: 


All is but image of the soul and doomed 

To fall and crumble, even the loveliest. 

But she remains, whatever turn to dust. 

He who is his soul, is to himself a God. 

I am my soul, I am the only God. 

There’s nought whereby my blindness could be healed; 
Nought but my God, my soul, I see revealed. 


In his vain search for verbal expression of the inexpressible Gorter finally tried 
to make language take over the function of music, choosing his words not 
for their meaning but for their sound. The attempt was bound to result in 
failure. Seeking to interpret his deepest self to others, he ended by speaking 
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in riddles of musical speech. From self-expression he turned to the 
study of mankind, with the help of Spinoza and, subsequently, of Karl 
Marx. He embraced the cause of the world’s proletariat and became 
an exponent of Marxism and a leader in the Social-Democratic labor 
movement. 

Frederik van Eeden, essayist, dramatist, novelist, poet, after the disillusion 
of the Nieuwe Gids period, turned, on his fruitless search for a truer life, 
to Thoreau and Tolstoy, until he found peace at last in the bosom of the 
Mother Church. His most popular book is his philosophical fairy tale ‘De 
Kleine Johannes,’ the first and best part of which appeared in instalments in 
the Nieuwe Gids. It is a poetical autobiography, a pilgrim’s progress in 
search of God. Looking back to the days when he wrote this story, van Eeeden 
wrote, “I believed thirty-five years ago that art was the flower of man’s life, 
useless in a material sense, but beautiful, and consequently, of supreme use- 
fulness. Art, however, must be prayer and adoration, it should never be 
passion. Passion is uncontrolled emotion, art is creation and the approach to 
peace and blessedness.” 

That art was passion was the favorite tenet of Lodewijk van Deyssel 
(1864— ), another Nieuwe Gids editor and its most powerful prose writer. 
He took to book reviewing with a passionate hatred of mediocrity and a 
passionate love of beauty and art, and all that did not come up to the high 
standards he had set for himself and his fellow-writers was disposed of with 
withering sarcasm or overwhelmed by a torrent of indignant abuse. Many of 
his critical essays are lyrical outbursts of joyous admiration or of his wounded 
sense of beauty. As a novelist van Deyssel belongs to the naturalistic school 
of Zola. He and his fellow-critic Willem Kloos are still honored by a younger 
generation as men of genius, but only for the achievement of their youth, 
which held a promise unfulfilled in riper years. 

Louis Couperus (1863-1923) belonged to that same generation. But 
neither he, nor his friend Marcellus Emants, identified themselves with the 
Nieuwe Gids. Couperus and Emants were of The Hague, the elegant resort 
of diplomacy, of military display, of the idle rich, of retired men of business 
and officials on half-pay. Couperus was the charming interpreter, Emants 
the relentless critic of that life of leisure where woman reigns supreme. 
Woman as the embodiment of insincerity, of selfishness, of vanity, of folly, 
is the theme of most of Emants’ novels and plays. His novels are master- 
pieces of psychoanalysis, but they leave the reader chilled by their sceptical 
denial of all loveliness. A hatred of life was the passion which made Emants 
the poet of pessimism. 

Couperus’ opinion of his fellow-men was scarcely much higher. But he 
accepted life as an artist enamoured of its colors and sounds, though they be 
the allurements of corruption. He created an elegant entertainment out of 
the scene, be it ancient or modern, which was to Emants a somber tragedy. 
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In his novel ‘The Comedians,’ a story of Rome in the days of the Emperor 
Domitian, he describes a horrible scene inthe theater of Pompey. A criminal 
nailed on the cross is surrendered as a prey to a wild bear. A small group 
among the audience do not wait to see the consummation of this novel mode 
of administering justice: Quintilian, Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny, Verginius Rufus, 
Suetonius have risen from their seats. “Come away with us! ” they call out to 
Martial. “I am staying,” answers the poet. “This is my own time, I want 
to look on that I may know.” “Indeed,” Juvenal joins in, “ our time, which 
one day I will scourge.” “ And’I,” replies Martial, “will no less celebrate it 
in verse, since I am only a poet.” To Couperus as to Martial the grandeur 
that was Rome, even in its decline, had charm and beauty, and by right of 
poetic fancy he made the period that was Martial’s his own. He played with 
people’s destinies as he played with the Dutch language, handling them either 
with graceful nonchalance or distorting them into something forced and un- 
real, as the whim of his playful mood dictated. He possessed, unlike Emants, 
a saving sense of humor. In ‘Van en over Mijzelf en Anderen’ [Of and 
Concerning Myself and Others} he smiled with gentle irony at his own 
idiosyncrasies — and these delicate sketches of mocking self-revelation are 
perhaps his most precious contribution to literature. 

Against the individualism of the Eightiers a poet of the next generation, 
C. S. Adama van Scheltema (1877-1924), made a vigorous and well-reasoned 
attack in ‘De Grondslagen eener Nieuwe Poézie’ [The Foundations of a 
New Poetry}. He was not of the school that believes art to be a cult for the 
chosen few. To him there could be no art that was not for the many. In 
one of his songs he likened the hearts of men to rippling brooks which all 
come together into one glittering stream, a stream of beauty underneath life’s 
turmoil, carrying the voices of all those hearts to the wide, ocean-like, and 
infinite dream: — 


By that stream, with earnest gaze and tender, 
Listen they whom men call poets. These, 
Bending over many a mirrored wonder, 

Like the reed that rustles in the breeze, 

Sing your lives’ fast-fleeting melodies. 


The poet, in other words, is not the interpreter of his own self, but must, while 
giving utterance to his emotions, voice in that utterance the feelings that live 
inarticulate in the community of men. His poetry is the mystic voice of our 
common muteness. Scheltema was a singer for the people, and the people 
listened and gave echo to his song. Each new book of verse that he published 
became a household treasure, and composers vied with one another to set 
his ditties to music. The poet’s radiant joy in life made them popular. Only 
in his last volume did he sound a note of despondency. The war had hurt him 
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cruelly and the wound had left a deep scar. Though a citizen of a neutral 
nation, he felt that no neutral was invulnerable to the shame and the horror 
of the war: — 


We too, who stood confounded 
At the crash of those Judgment days, 
We too were among the wounded, 


The branded by that blaze. 


We, fightless at a distance, 
We too lost in the stress, 
We lost our past existence 
As a withered uselessness. 


The years stretch out behind us 

So vainly long, so drear, 

And the thought how the future will find us 
Is bitter with doubt and fear. 


Scheltema was a singing apostle of Socialism, Mrs. Henriette Roland Holst 
(1869- ) is the inspired prophet of the Communist Millennium. In ‘De 
Nieuwe Geboort’ (1903) she gave a poetic manifesto of her conversion to the 
creed of Marx. She did not belong by birth to the proletariat, but joined their 
cause out of compassion with their lot and in the belief that her verse would 
be a rallying song to the unorganized toilers. 


Born at the turning of the tide, 

Within our eyes the paling afterglow 

Of the old world’s sun that set in mist, 
With lips ready pursed for a new greeting, 
And in our hearts a discord of desire 

For dreams of long ago that we have lost 
And for the new dreams bursting into bloom, 
Thus we must wander through bitter years, 
Forever fighting and faltering. 


Of hope and regret, of fighting and faltering she has made a lyrical record 
in volume after volume of impassioned verse. When the Russian Revolution 
had brought the Communists to power, hope prevailed over doubt, and in 
“Verzonken Grenzen’ [Submerged Bounds] she sang the coming of the 
tide of love which will submerge the bounds that separate human beings 
who until now have lived “ prisoners each in his narrow cell, where the flame 
of love burns with a faint glimmer.” . 
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Then in humanity, full of rest, and safe 
From hate, shall be borti a new heart, 
As in the lover buds a new laugh. 

And therefore is our will sacred 

And our fight the morning glimmer 
Actoss eternity of a new day. 


But the sacrifice of self was the price that had to be paid before that con- 
summation could be brought to pass. 


For dreams cannot lift the world upwards, 
And when we are active the dream is lost. 
That is the pain. What water can still it? 


And the poet answers: the water from the fount of that love which gives 
man strength to suffer sacrificial death for the salvation of mankind in pain: 


There is one deed which stands alone 
Between all other deeds erect, 

And of the dream the pearly light 

Flows like a soft veil about her. 

Calmly she stands in her white majesty, 
She who is strong as strife but has lost 
All the loudness and shrillness of the strife. 
Blessed the man chosen to do that deed, 
Blessed the man who goes to the sacrifice, 
In him dream and deed are reborn into one. 


And Death, by Love’s self-sacrifice, becomes a new reality, not different or 
barred from Life, but a light above the abyss of Life, the shining origin of 
Life itself: — 


I see how they prepare out of thee 

The drink of Life, that tastes sweet to man, 
And knead thee, O Death and thy brother Pain, 
Into the bread of life, golden and round! 


There is a flavor in these words of old and venerable wine poured into new 
bottles. The poet’s adoration of Love, her magnificent hymn to sacrificial 
Death welding the dream and the deed into one, the vision of men kneading 
the bread of Life out of Death offer a striking analogy to the story of the 
Man on the Cross whose death has been the bread of life to generation after 
generation. Love, Life, and Death form the trinity that has inspired the poets 
of all ages to their devotion of song. And the greatest were those in whom the 
passion of worship burnt like a consuming flame. Of these is Mrs. Roland 
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Holst. In the creative impulse of her visions thought blossoms into image as 
naturally as the bud opens into the rose, and it is to this plastic power that 
her poetry owes its beauty. We may not believe in the message, we cannot 
help believing in the poetry. As poetry it will be read when the message will 
have lost its appeal. 

In spite of Scheltema’s and Mrs. Roland Holst’s revolt, Dutch poetry is 
still under the spell of the Hightiers, and chiefly expressive, as theirs was, of 
individual joy and sorrow, but more of sorrow than of joy. Indisputably the 
greatest among the poets who began to write when the Nieuwe Gids move- 
ment was losing impetus is P. C. Boutens (1870- ), the poet of poets of the 
introspective mood. By training a classical scholar, he shows in his verse 
technique a classical regard for beauty of form and a noble restraint of 
feeling by thought. Owing to his proud aloofness from the passions astir 
among the people of the present age, his poetry, mysteriously phrased and 
expressive of intellectual emotion, appeals to only a small circle of readers. 
One of his books, however, a modernized version of the medieval legend of 
Beatrice, has gained great popularity. His first book of poems appeared in 
1898, with an introduction by Lodewijk van Deyssel, which contained among 
other exquisite things the lines of which the following is a translation: 


My pallid thoughts go seeking thee in the night watches 
Like tired sheep that straggle to the distant fold. 

They fleck the darkness white with twilight-glimmering patches, 
Grazing the shadow slopes along the gloom-steeped wold. 


Although I try each day with sun and gentle pleading 

To soothe in my own fold and pasture their dumb plaint, 
Still in the dusky eve their long-drawn bleat, unheeding, 
Breaks open towards the dark the gates of my restraint. 


Anguished I watch them while they nearer, nearer falter 
To grief, which now between us flows a wide, bleak stream, 
But mark them safely climb the bank across the water, 
And fade away afar in haze of distant dream. 


Thus, midst the waning night, all joy and sorrow fleeting, 
I feel the hours glide as through a lifeless town, 

Till with the rising sun their unconsoléd bleating 

Turns to the fold and cries along the dew-drenched down. 


The drama in Holland was little influenced by the ideas of the Eightiers, 
for the simple reason that Dutch dramatic literature, half a century ago, 
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was virtually non-existent, and the Eightiers themselves, with only one notable 
exception, had either no talent or no tendencies that way. The exception was 
Frederik van Eeden, whose versatility ranges from farce to tragedy, from 
satirical comedy to the stately historical play. To him and to Emants Holland 
owes the resurgence of her dramatic literature, which for more than a cen- 
tury had been a lost and forgotten cult. Emants gave his greatest play in 
‘Domheidsmacht’ [The Power of Folly], the folly of a woman which proves 
stronger than a man’s will-to-power and becomes the undoing of his career. 
These two pioneers were surpassed by Herman Heijermans, the writer of 
many successful plays presenting conflicts in the homes of the simple people, 
the North Sea fishermen, the Jews of the Amsterdam Ghetto, the wage 
slaves of industry, the middle-class tradesmen. The secret of his popularity 
is in the intensely Dutch character of his work. A fondness for the minute 
portrayal of reality akin to the art of the great genre painters of the seven- 
teenth century, and, coupled with it, a strong sense such as those painters 
had for the humorous and farcical, made the plays of this Jewish writer 
colorful pictures of life in a style that was understood and admired as a 
truly native art. Other features of his works may have contributed to the 
general applause it received, such as the author’s tendency to champion the 
cause of the poor and the victims of our social order and his manner of 
painting the contrasts between the underdog and his exploiter in consciously 
exaggerated colors, but these by themselves could not account for his extraor- 
dinary vogue. Heijermans’ fame is a distinctly artistic triumph such as no 
social reformer could have achieved. A social reformer he was and meant to 
be, but he owed his success in that field, like Dickens in the Victorian era, to 
the persuasive power of his art. His famous play ‘’The Good Hope’ started, 
some twenty-odd years ago, an agitation for better Government control of 
sea-going craft resulting in the passage of the Ships Act of 1909, which pro- 
vided much needed guarantees against ships putting to sea in unseaworthy 
condition. When Heijermans died, in 1924, leaving a widow and two chil- 
dren in straitened circumstances, the crews of Holland’s merchant marine 
contributed to a fund for their relief, in recognition of the great service his 
powerful word had rendered them and their families. But that he was able so 
to serve them was owing to his creative fancy, which under the stress of in- 
dignation could mold a thing of beauty out of the ugly facts of reality. 
Heijermans was born in Rotterdam on December 3, 1864. His father in- 
tended him for a business career, but, born Bohemian as he was, he loathed 
the prospect of spending his life among account books and figures. He went 
to Amsterdam in 1892 and entered the literary profession as a reporter for 
De Telegraaf. His first dramatic venture was a failure. But shortly after- 
ward another play of his, in one act, scored a sensational success. He had it 
produced as a translation from the Russian, and considered the applause which 
it earned both from the public and the press as confirmation of his belief that 
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only foreign plays had a chance of success with people who, in their foolish 
ignorance, judged things by their origin instead of their intrinsic value. But 
‘ Ahasverus’ by Ivan Jelakowitch was undeniably a better drama than the 
first play by Herman Heijermans, and the success that he afterwards won 
in his own name seems to vindicate the public and the critics. The production of 
‘Ghetto’ in 1898 and its subsequent vogue in London and Paris gave him 
the certainty of his own power. From that year on he wrote by preference 
for the stage with never lagging productivity. ‘ The Seventh Commandment’ 
(1899), a satire on bourgeois morality, ‘The Good Hope’ (1900), and a 
long series of other plays of varying force and quality followed in rapid suc- 
cession during the next twenty years. It takes a consummate playwright to 
create drama out of matter that the preacher supplies, and even Heijermans’ 
art was sometimes defeated by his missionary zeal. The hero in ‘Ghetto,’ the 
rebellious son, bores the audience but does not convince it. If he had felt the 
pain of parting with inherited traditions which his reason taught him to 
despise, the conflict within him between domestic piety and the call of social 
duty might have made him a tragic figure. But the conflict that we see is one 
between a son entirely estranged from his antecedents and a father in whom 
these antecedents are embodied. The picture of that Jewish home is done 
with an artist’s loving attention to picturesque detail, and it is that milieu, 
not the young hero’s phrases, that we remember as the essential beauty of the 
play. In ‘The Good Hope,’ on the other hand, the reformer’s purpose does 
not mar the artist’s picture. The exposure of the merciless capitalist has noth- 
ing to do with its persistent success. The playgoer of today sees in the ship- 
owner not the embodiment of a wicked system, but a wicked man as there are 
wicked men among his victims. It is this triumph of the author’s creation of a 
living character over the symbol that he intended his creature to be which lifts 
this play from the mass of timely propaganda into the realm of timeless art. 


A. J. BARNouw 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 
THE QUEST BEGINS 


From ‘The Quest,’ by Frederik van Eeden, translated by Laura W. Cole. 
Copyright by John W. Luce & Company, and reprinted by permission 


WILL tell you something about Little Johannes and his quest. My story 
is very like a fairy tale, but everything in it really happened. As soon 
as you lose faith in it, read no farther, for then it was not written for 
you. And, should you chance to meet Little Johannes, you must never speak 
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to him about it, for that would grieve him and make him sorry I had told 
you all this. af 

Johannes lived in an old house with a big garden. It was hard to find the 
way about them, for in the house were many dark halls, flights of stairs, 
chambers, and spacious garrets; and in the garden everywhere were fencings 
and hot-houses. To Johannes it was a whole world in itself. He could make far 
journeys in it, and he gave names to everything he discovered. For the house 
he chose names from the animal kingdom; the caterpillar loft, because there he 
fed the caterpillars and watched them change their state; the chicken room, 
because he had once found a hen there. This had not come of itself, but had 
been put there by Johannes’ mother, to brood. For things in the garden, 
preferring those products of which he was most fond, he chose names from 
the vegetable kingdom, such as Raspberry Mountain, Gooseberry Woods, 
and Strawberry Valley. Behind all was a little spot he named Paradise; and 
there, of course, it was exceedingly delightful. A great sheet of water lay 
there —a pond where white water-lilies were floating, and where the reeds 
held long, whispered conversations with the wind. On the opposite side lay 
the dunes. Paradise itself was a little grass-plot on the near shore, encircled 
by shrubbery. From the midst of this shot up the tall nightingale-plant. 
There, in the thick grass, Johannes often lay gazing through the swaying 
stalks to the gentle hilltops beyond the water. He used to go every warm 
summer evening and lie looking for hours, without ever growing weary of it. 
He thought about the still depths of the clear water before him — how cozy 
it must be down amid the water plants, in that strange half-light. And then 
again, he thought of the faraway, gloriously-tinted clouds which hovered 
above the dunes — wondering what might be behind them, and if it would 
not be fine to be able to fly thither. Just as the sun was sinking, the clouds 
piled up upon one another till they seemed to form the entrance to a grotto; 
and from the depths of that grotto glowed a soft, red light. Then Johannes 
would feel a longing to be there. Could I only fly into it! he thought. What 
would really be beyond? Shall I some time — some time be able to get there? 

But often as he made this wish, the grotto always fell apart in ashen, dusky 
flecks, and he never was able to get nearer to it. Then it would grow cold and 
damp by the pond, and again he would seek his dark little bedroom in the 
old house. 

He lived there not entirely alone. He had a father who took good care 
of him, a dog named Presto, and a cat named Simon. Of course, he thought 
most of his father, but he by no means considered Presto and Simon so very 
much beneath him, as a big man would have. He confided even more secrets 
to Presto than to his father, and for Simon he felt a devout respect. That 
was not strange, for Simon was a big cat with glossy, black fur, and a thick 
tail. By merely looking at him one could see that he was perfectly convinced 
of his own greatness and wisdom. He always remained dignified and proper, 
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even when he condescended to play with a rolling spool, or while gnawing a 
waste herring-head behind a tree. At the extreme demonstrativeness of Presto 
he closed his green eyes disdainfully, and thought: “ Well — dogs know 
no better! ” 

Can you realize now, that Johannes had great awe of him? He held much 
more intimate relations with the little brown dog. Presto was neither beautiful 
nor superior, but an unusually good and sagacious dog, never farther than 
two steps away from Johannes, and patiently listening to whatever his master 
told him. I do not need to tell you how much Johannes thought of Presto. 
But he still had room in his heart for other things. Does it seem strange that 
his little dark bedroom, with the diamond window-panes, held also a large 
place? He liked the wall hangings, with the big flowers in which he saw 
faces — faces he had so often studied when he was ill, or while he lay awake 
mornings. He liked the one small picture that hung there. It represented stiff 
figures walking in a still stiffer garden beside a smooth lake, where sky-high 
fountains were spouting, and coquetting swans were swimming. He liked best, 
however, the hanging clock. He always wound it up carefully and seriously, 
and considered it a necessary courtesy to watch it while it was striking. At least 
that was the way unless he happened to be asleep. If, through neglect, the 
clock ran down, Johannes felt very guilty and begged its pardon a thousand 
times. You would have laughed, perhaps, if you had heard him in conversa- 
tion with his room. But confess how often you talk to your own self. It does 
. not appear to you in the least ridiculous. Besides, Johannes was convinced 
that his hearers understood him perfectly, and he had no need of an answer. 
Secretly, however, he expected an answer some day from the clock or the 
wall-paper. 

Johannes certainly had schoolmates, but they were not properly friends. He 
played with them, invented plots in school, and formed robber bands with 
them out-of-doors; but he only felt really at home when he was alone with 
Presto. Then he never longed for the boys, but felt himself at ease and 
secure. 

His father was a wise and serious man, who often took Johannes with 
him on long expeditions through the woods and over the dunes. They talked 
but little —and Johannes followed ten steps behind his father, greeting the 
flowers he met. And the old trees, which must always remain in the selfsame 
place, he stroked along their rough bark with his friendly little hand. Then 
the good-natured giants rustled their thanks. 

Sometimes his father wrote letters in the sand, one by one, and Johannes 
spelled the words which they formed. Again, the father stopped and taught 
Johannes the name of some plant or animal. 

And Johannes often asked questions, for he saw and heard many perplex- 
ing things. He often asked silly questions. He wanted to know why the world 
was just as it is, why plants and animals must die, and if miracles could take 
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place. But Johannes’ father was a wise man, and did not tell all he knew. 
That was well for Johannes. , 

Evenings, before he went to sleep, Johannes always made a long prayer. 
His nurse had taught him. He prayed for his father and for Presto. Simon, 
he thought, did not need to be prayed for. He prayed a good deal for himself, 
too, and almost always ended with the wish that some day there might be a 
miracle. And when he had said Amen; he peeped expectantly around the dark- 
ening room, at the faces on the wall-hangings, which looked still stranger in 
the faint twilight; and at the door-knob, and the clock, where the miracle 
ought now to begin. But the clock always kept on ticking in the very same way 
— the door-knob did not stir — it grew quite dark, and Johannes fell asleep 
without having seen the miracle. 

But some day it would happen. He knew it would. 


It was warm by the pool and utterly still. The sun, flushed and tired with 
his daily work, seemed to rest a moment on the rim of the dunes, for a breath- 
ing spell before diving under. The smooth water reflected, almost perfectly, 
the flaming face of the sun. The leaves of the birch tree which hung over 
the pond took advantage of the stillness to look at themselves attentively, 
in the mirror-like water. The solitary heron, standing on one foot between the 
broad leaves of a water-lily, forgot that he had come out to catch frogs, and, 
deep in thought, was gazing along his nose. 

Then came Johannes to the grass plot, to see the cloud-grotto. Plump! 
plump! sprang the frogs from the bank. The mirror was all rippled, the image 
of the sun was broken up into broad bands, and the beech leaves rustled 
angrily, for they had not yet viewed themselves long enough. 

Fastened to the bare roots of a beech tree lay a little old boat. Johannes 
had been strictly forbidden to get into it; but oh! how strong the temptation 
was this evening! The clouds had already taken the semblance of a wondrous 
portal, behind which the sun would soon sink to rest. Glittering ranks of clouds 
ranged themselves at the sides, like a golden-armored life-guard. The face 
of the water reflected the glow, and red rays darted through the reeds like 
arrows. 

Slowly, Johannes loosened the boat-rope from the roots. He would drift 
there, in the midst of the splendor. Presto had already sprung into the boat, 
and before his master intended it the reeds moved apart, and away they both 
drifted towards the evening sun. 

Johannes lay in the bow, and gazed into the depths of the light-grotto. 
Wings! thought he. Wings now, and away I would fly! 

The sun had disappeared, but the clouds were all aglow. In the east the 
sky was deep blue. A row of willows stood along the bank, their small, pale 
leaves thrust motionlessly out into the still air. They looked like exquisite, 
pale-green lace against the somber background. 
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Hark! What was that? It darted and whizzed like a gust of wind cutting 
a sharp furrow in the face of the water. It came from the dunes — from the 
grotto in the clouds! 

When Johannes looked round, a big, blue dragon-fly sat on the edge of the 
boat. He had never seen one so large. It rested there, but its wings kept 
quivering in a wide circle. It seemed to Johannes that the tips of its wings 
made a luminous ring. 

That must be a dragon-fly, he thought — a rare thing. 

The ring grew larger and larger, and the wings whirled so fast that Johannes 
could see nothing but a haze. And little by little, from out this haze, he saw 
the shining of two dark eyes; and a light, frail form in a garment of delicate 
blue sat in the place of the dragon-fly. A wreath of white wind-flowers rested 
upon the fair hair, and at the shoulders were gauzy wings which shimmered 
in a thousand hues, like a soap bubble. 

A thrill of happiness coursed through Johannes. This was a miracle. 

“Will you be my friend? ” he whispered. 

This was a queer way of speaking to a stranger. But this was not an every- 
day case, and he felt as if he had always known this little blue being. 

“Yes, Johannes,” came the reply, and the voice sounded like the rustling 
of the reeds in the night wind, or the pattering of raindrops on the forest 
leaves. y 

“What is your name? ” asked Johannes. 

“I was born in the cup of a wind-flower. Call me Windekind.” 

Windekind laughed, and looked in Johannes’ eyes so merrily that his heart 
was blissfully cheered. 

“Today is my birthday,” said Windekind. “I was born not far away, of 
the first rays of the moon and the last rays of the sun. They say the sun is 
feminine. It is not true. The sun is my father.” 

Johannes determined forthwith to speak of the sun as masculine, the next 
morning, in school. 

“Look! There comes up the round, fair face of my mother. Good evening, 
Mother! Oh! oh! But she looks both good-natured and distressed! ” 

He pointed to the eastern horizon. There, in the dusky heavens, behind 
the willow lace-work which looked black against the silver disk, rose the great 
shining moon. Her face wore a pained expression. 

“Come, come, Mother! Do not be troubled. Indeed, I can trust him! ” 

The beautiful creature fluttered its gauzy wings frolicsomely and touched 
Johannes on the cheek with the Iris in its hand. 

“She does not like it that I am with you. You are the first one. But I trust 
you, Johannes. You must never, never speak my name nor talk about me to 
a human being. Do you promise? ” 

“Yes, Windekind,” said Johannes. It was still so strange to him. He felt 
inexpressibly happy, yet fearful of losing his happiness. Was he dreaming? 
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Near him, Presto lay calmly sleeping on the seat. The warm breath of his 
dog put him at rest. The gnats swarmed over the face of the water, and 
danced in the sultry air, just as usual. Everything was quite clear and plain 
about him. It must be true! And all the time he felt resting upon him the 
trustful glance of Windekind. Then again he heard the sweet, quavering 
voice: 

“T have often seen you here, Johannes. Do you know where I was? Some- 
times I sat on the sandy bottom of the pond, among the thick water plants, 
and looked up at you as you leaned over to drink, or to peep at the water 
beetles, or the newts. But you never saw me. And many times I peeped at you 
from the thick reeds. I am often there. When it is warm I sleep in an empty 
reed-bird’s nest. And, oh! it is so soft! ” 

Windekind rocked contentedly on the edge of the boat, and struck at the 
gnats with his flower. 

“T have come now to give you a little society. Your life will be too dreary, 
otherwise. We shall be good friends, and I will tell you many things — far 
better things than the schoolmaster palms off upon you. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing about them. And when you do not believe me, I shall let you 
see and hear for yourself. I will take you with me.” 

“Oh, Windekind! dear Windekind! Can you take me there?” cried 
Johannes, pointing to the sky, where the crimson light of the setting sun had 
just been streaming out of the golden cloud-gates. That glorious arch was 
already melting away in dull, gray mist, yet from the farthest depths a faint, 
rosy light was still shining. 

Windekind gazed at the light which was gilding his delicate features and 
his fair locks, and he gently shook his head. 

“Not yet, Johannes, not yet. You must not ask too much just now. Even 
I have not yet been at my father’s home.” 

“TI am always with my father,” said Johannes. 

“No! That is not your father. We are brothers, and my father is your 
father, too. But the earth is your mother, and for that reason we are very 
different. Besides, you were born in a house, with human beings, and I 
in a wind-flower. The latter is surely better. But it will be all the same 
to us.” 

Then Windekind sprang lightly upon the side of the boat, which did not 
even stir beneath his weight, and kissed Johannes’ forehead. 

That was a strange sensation for Johannes. Everything about him was 
changed. 

He saw everything now, he thought, much better and more exactly. The 
moon looked more friendly, too, and he saw that the water-lilies had faces, 
and were gazing at him pensively. 

Suddenly he understood why the gnats were all the time dancing so merrily 
around one another, back and forth and up and down, till their long legs 
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touched the water. Once he had thought a good deal about it, but now he 
understood perfectly. 

He knew, also, what the reeds were whispering, and he heard the trees on 
the bank softly complaining because the sun had set. 

© Oh, Windekind, I thank you! This is delightful. Yes, indeed, we will 
have nice times together! ” 

“Give me your hand,” said Windekind, spreading his many-colored wings. 
Then he drew Johannes in the boat, over the water, through the lily leaves 
which were glistening in the moonlight. 


LODEWIJK YVAN DEYSSEL 


OF PROSE 
A FRAGMENT 
l LOVE the prose that comes towards me like a man, with sparkling 


eyes, with a loud voice, breathing hard and with great gestures of the 

hands. I want to hear the writer laugh and cry in it, to hear him 
whisper and shout, to feel him sigh and pant. I want his language to loom up 
before me like tangible and resounding organism; I want him, when I read 
him in my room, to reveal to me, from the characters that shimmer before 
my eyes, a spirit that enters into me and seems to ascend within me from out of 
his pages. 

I love the prose that comes rolling up from the infinity of the artist’s soul, 
like a sea of sound, flowing calmly with its wide waves, drawing nearer, nearer, 
ever nearer, smooth and broad, suddenly illumined by intense gleams of light. 

I love the prose that clashes toward me, rushes up to me, thunders down 
upon me in a raging torrent of passion. 

I love the prose that is motionless and awful as mountain ridges. 

I love the prose that plays and rejoices like a waving forest filled with 
birds in summer. 

I love the prose which I see standing there before me, with its sentences, 
like a city of marble. 

I love the prose that descends upon me like a golden shower of words. 

I love the sentences that march like troops of broad-backed men, walking 
abreast, shoulder to shoulder, following one on the other in ever-widening 
ranks, up hill, down dale, with the tramp of their footsteps and the heavy 
movement of their strides. I love sentences that sound like voices under- 
ground, but come rising, rising, louder and in greater numbers, and pass 
and rise and ring and echo in the heavens. 

I love words that arrive suddenly, as though from very far, shooting forth 
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in golden brilliancy from a rift in the blue sky, or toppling high in the air, 
like dark rocks discharged from a straining volcano. 

I love words that bang down upon me like falling rafters, or words that 
hiss past me like bullets. 

I love words which I see standing there unexpectedly, like poppies or blue 
cornflowers in a field. 

I love words that suddenly waft a perfume to me from the course of the 
style, like incense from a churchdoor or scent from a woman’s handkerchief 
in the street. 

I love words that in a moment rise softly, like a child’s murmuring voice, 
from under the droning style. 

I love words that just gurgle, like stifled sobs. 

I love the prose that blazes its joy and rapture like stars above me, that 
lights glowing suns of love, that carries me over the thin ice of its disdain, 
through the rough black nights of its hatred, that clangs down upon me the 
green, copper voice of its irony and its laughter. 

If you would please me, then stretch over my head a rainbow of language 
in which I shall see red anger raging, blue gladness rejoicing, and yellow 
mockery laughing. 

Take me up and carry me where you will: I crave for nothing more than 
to be powerless against the power of your Word. 

Strike me with your Word, torture me with your Word, and then let your 
Word fall down upon me like a rain of kisses . . . 


' Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
By permission of The London Mercury 


LOUIS COUPERUS 
FROM ‘OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS THAT PASS’ 
Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., and reprinted by permission 
A’ ADELE TAKMA, with her key-basket on her arm, came fussing 


quietly from the dining-room into the passage, for she had seen 

the postman and was hoping for a letter from Elly. Lot and Elly 
were at Florence, both of them working busily at the Laurentiana and the 
Archives, where Lot was collecting materials for an historical work on the 
Medicis. They had been as far as Naples and, on the homeward journey, 
tired of so much sight-seeing —Italy was quite new to Elly — they had 
stopped at Florence, settled down in a pension and were now working together. 
Elly seemed happy and wrote enthusiastic letters. 
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Aunt Adéle looked in the letter-box. Yes, there was a letter from Elly, a 
letter for Grandpapa. Aunt Adele always read the letters out to Grandpapa: 
that was so nice; and after all the letter was for her too. Yes, the children 
were sure to be away three months longer — it was the beginning of January 
now —and then the plan was that they would quietly take up their quarters 
with Steyn and Mamma, for a little while, to see if it answered; and, if it did 
not answer, they would quietly turn out again and go on their own way: they 
were still keen on traveling and were not yet anxious for a settled home. 
Ottilie was in London, where she had her two boys, John and Hugh Trevelly: 
Mary was in India and married. Mamma had been quite unable to stand 
it by herself; and there was certainly no harm in her going to look up her 
two sons .. . if only those two sons had not been such sharks. They were 
always wanting money: Aunt Adéle knew that from Elly and Lot. 

Aunt Adéle finished what she had to do downstairs, spoke to the cook, 
locked the store-cupboard, smoothed a tablecloth here, put a chair straight 
there, so that she need not come down again and might have time to read 
Elly’s letter to the old gentleman at her ease. He always liked hearing Elly’s 
letters, because she wrote in a clever and sprightly style; they always gave 
him a pleasant morning; and he often read them over and over again after 
Aunt Adéle had read them out to him. 

Aunt Adéle now went upstairs, glad at having the letter, and knocked 
at the door of the old gentleman’s study. He did not answer and, thinking 
that he had gone to his bedroom, she moved on there. The door was open 
and she walked in. The door between the bedroom and the study was open 
and she walked in. The old man was sitting in his usual chair, in front of 
the writing table. 

He was asleep. He sat limply in his chair; and it struck her how very small 
he looked, as though he had shrunk in his sleep. His eyes appeared to be 
closed and his hand lay on an open drawer of his desk. A waste-paper basket 
stood beside him; other papers and letters lay scattered over the table. 

** He’s asleep,” she said to herself. 

And, so as not to wake him, she stole away on tiptoe through the open 
door. She did not wish to disturb his rest, if he did not wake of himself 
through the mere fact of her entering. He was so old, so very old . . . 

She was sorry at having to wait before reading Elly’s letter. She had 
nothing more to do, her housekeeping duties were finished; the two servants 
were quietly doing their work. And Aunt Adéle sat down by the window in 
the dining-room, with her key-basket beside her, glad that everything was 
nicely tidied, and read the morning paper, which had just come: she would 
take it up to him presently. It was snowing outside. A still white peace 

slumbered through the room and through the house. The voice of one of the 
maids sounded for a moment and died away towards the kitchen. Aunt Adéle 
quietly read the four pages of the newspaper. 
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Then she got up, took her basket, the letter and the paper and went 
upstairs once more. She knocked at the door of the study. But the old man 
did not reply. She now opened the door. He was still sitting in his chair, in 
the same attitude of sleep as just now. But he looked even more shriveled — 
oh, so very small! —in his short jacket. 

Aunt started and came nearer to him. She saw that his eyes were not closed 
but staring glassily into distant space... . Aunt Adéle turned pale and 
trembled. When she was close to the old gentleman, she saw that he was dead. 

He was dead. Death had overtaken him and a slight touch had sufficed to 
make his blood stand still for good in his worn veins. He was dead and, as 
it would seem, had died without a struggle, merely because death had come 
and laid a chill finger on his heart and head. 

Aunt Adele trembled and burst into sobs. She rang the bell and called out 
in fright for the maids, who came running up at once, the two of them. 

“The old gentleman is dead! ” cried Aunt Adéle, sobbing. 

The two servants also began to cry; they were three women all alone. 

“What shall we do, miss? ” 

“Keetje,” said Aunt Adéle, “go straight to Dr. Thielens and then on 
to Mr. Steyn de Weert. I don’t know of anyone else. Your master had no re- 
lations. But Mr. Steyn de Weert is sure to help us. Take a cab and go at 
once. Bring Mr. Steyn straight back with you. Mrs. Steyn is in London. Go, 
Keetje, go, quick! ” 

The maid went, crying. 

“ He’s dead,” said Aunt Adéle. “ The doctor can do nothing for him, but 
he must give a certificate. Door, you and I will lay the master on his bed and 
undress him gently. . . .” 

They lifted the old man out of the chair, Aunt Adéle taking his head, 
Door his feet: he weighed nothing in the women’s hands. He was so light, 
he was so light! They laid him on the bed and began to undress him. The 
jacket, when they hung it over a chair, bulged out behind, retained the shape 
of the old man’s back. 

Keetje had found Steyn de Weert at home; and he came back with her in 
the cab: they left word at Dr. Thielens’ house; the doctor was out. Aunt 
Adele met Steyn in the hall. A still, white peace dozed through the big house 
downstairs; outside, the snow fell thicker than ever. 

“TI knew of no one but you, Steyn! ” cried Aunt Adeéle, sobbing. “ And I 
also sent for you because I knew—the old gentleman told me so— that 
you're his executor. Yes, he’s dead. He went out like a candle . . . this morn- 
ing, I brought him his breakfast, as usual. Then he went and sat at his table, 
looking through some papers. I got a letter from Elly and came upstairs and 
found him . . . asleep, as I thought. I went away, so as not to wake him. 
But, when I came back, he was still sitting like that. He was dead. He is 
dead, Steyn . . . He was close upon ninety-four.” 
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Steyn remained with Aunt Adéle until the doctor had been and signed 
the death certificate; Steyn would see to everything that had to be done. He 
telegraphed to London to his wife: Aunt Adéle asked him to do this; he tele- 
graphed to Florence to Lot and Elly: they certainly could not get back to The 
Hague in time for the funeral. And he went on at once to his brother-in-law 
Harold Dercksz, whom he found at home after lunch: 

© Harold,” he asked, “what are we to do about Mamma? We can’t tell 
her, can we? ” 

Harold Dercksz had sunk back into his chair. It was one of his bad days, 
he was moaning with anguish and, though he did not complain, his face was 
wrung painfully and his breath came in dull jerks. 

“Ts ...-is the old man. . . dead?” he asked. 

He said nothing more, sat moaning. 

“Do you feel so rotten? ” asked Steyn. 

Harold Dercksz nodded. 

“Shall I send for Dr. Thielens to come and see you? ” 

Harold Dercksz shook his head: 

“ There’s nothing he can do. Thank you, Frans. I know what to do for it: 
the great thing is to pay no attention to it... .” 

He was silent again, sat staring in front of him, holding his hand before 
his eyes because the light outside, reflected on the snow, hurt his face. And 
he went on breathing with dull, irregular jerks. . . . The old man was dead. 
... The old man was dead... . At last... . The Thing, the terrible 
Thing was passing, was not yet past, was trailing, rustling, staring at him with 
its fixed, spectral eyes, which he had known ever since his childhood; but it 
was passing, passing. . . . Oh, how he had looked and: looked for the old 
man’s death! He had hated him, the murderer of his father, who had been 
dear to him when a child; but, first as a child, afterwards as a young man, 
he had been silent, for his mother’s sake, had been silent for sixty years. 
Only now, quite lately, he had spoken to Daan, because Daan had come from 
India in dismay, knowing everything, knowing everything at this late date, 
after the death of the baboe, who had spoken to her son, the mantri. . . . 
He had hated him, in his secret self, hated his father’s murderer. Then his 
hatred had cooled, he had come to understand the passion and the self-defense 
of the crime; then he had felt pity for the old man, who had to carry the 
burden of his remorse for all those years; then his pity had grown into com- 
passion, deep, quivering compassion for both of them, for Takma and for his 
mother. . 

“Give him a stab; rather he than you! ” 

Oh, that passion, oh, the hatred, of years ago, in the woman that she had 
then been, a still young and always attractive: woman, she who was now 
dragging out the last years of her life: Did she remember? Did she remember, 
as she sat in her straight-backed chair, in that red twilight of the window- 
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curtains? . . . He, Harold Dercksz, had longed for the death of Takma, 
longed for the death of his mother . . . so that for both of them, the old 
people, the thing, the terrible Thing might have passed entirely and plunged 
into the depths of what had been. . . . He had longed; and now . . . now 
the old man was dead! 

Harold Dercksz breathed again: 

““No, Frans,” he said, in his soft, dull voice, “we cannot tell Mother. . . 
Remember how very old she is. . . .” 

“So I thought. We must keep the old man’s death from her at any rate. 
. . . It won’t be possible to keep it from Dr. Roelofsz . . . but it will be 
a blow to him.” 

“Yes,” said Harold Dercksz. “ You've telegraphed to Ottilie? ” 

“ Adéle said I was to.” 

“Yes,” said Harold Dercksz. “ She’s . . . she’s his daughter.” 

“Did she know it? We never spoke of it.” 

“T never spoke of it to Mamma either. I believe Ottilie suspected it. You’re 
the executor. . . .” 

“So Adéle said.” 

“Yes,” said Harold Dercksz. “ He'll have left most of his money . . . to 
Elly . . . and to Ottilie. When’s the funeral? ” 

“Monday.” . 

“Lot and Elly won’t be here.” 

“No. It won’t be possible to wait for them.” 

“Will the funeral procession go through the Nassaulaan? ” 

“Tt’s on the way to the cemetery.” 

“You had better let it go round . . . not past Mamma’s house. She’s al- 
ways sitting at the window.” 

“Tl arrange that.” 

** How soon can Ottilie be here? ” 

“ She can take the night-boat this evening.” 

“Yes, she’s sure to do that. She suspects . . . she suspects it all; she was 
very fond of the old man and he of her.” 

“T must go, Harold. Would you mind telling Dr. Roelofsz? ” 

“Tl do that certainly. If I can be of any further use... ” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Tet us meet at Mother’s this afternoon. We must warn the family as far 
as possible not to drop the least hint before Mamma; we must keep it from 
her. The shock would kill her. . . .” 

And Harold thought to himself that, if only she were dead, then the Thing 
would be past; but they had no right to murder her. 

When Steyn opened the door, he ran against Ina in the passage. She had 
been at the window and seen him come; and, curious to know what he wanted 
to talk about with her father, she had crept upstairs and listened casually. 
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“Good morning, Steyn,” she said: she did not call him uncle because of 
the very slight difference between their ages. “Has anything happened? ” 

She knew before she asked. 

“Old Mr. Takma is dead.” 

“Ina,” said her father, “be sure not to say a word to Grandmamma. Mr. 
Takma was well off, wasn’t he? I suppose Elly will get everything? . . .” 

*T don’t know,” said Steyn. “ Probably.” 

“Lot and Elly have become rich all of a sudden.” 

* Remember, Ina, won’t you?” said her father. 

He shook hands with Steyn and went straight off to Roelofszs’. 

“Did he die during the night?” asked Ina. 

Steyn gave the details. He let out that he had telegraphed to Lot and to 
his wife, Aunt Ottilie. 

“Why Aunt Ottilie? ” 

“Because .. . ” said Steyn, hesitating, regretting his slip of the tongue. 
“Tt’s better she should be there.” 

Ina understood. Aunt Ottilie was old Takma’s daughter: she was sure to 
get a legacy too. 

* How much do you think the old man will leave? . . . Haven’t you any 
idea? Oh, not that it interests me to know: other people’s money-matters are 
le moindre de mes soucis! . . . Don’t you think Papa very depressed, Steyn? 
He has been so depressed since he saw Uncle Daan again . . . Steyn, don’t 
you know why Uncle Daan has come to Holland?” 

She was still yearning with curiosity and remained ever unsatisfied. She 
went about with her gnawing hunger for days and weeks on end; she did not 
know to whom to turn. The craving to know was constantly with her. It had 
spoilt her sleep lately. She had tried to start the subject once more with 
Aunt Stefanie, to get behind it at all costs; but Aunt Stefanie had told her 
firmly that she — whatever it might be — refused to know, because she did 
not want to have anything to do with old sins and things that were not proper; 
even though they had to do with her mother, they did not concern her. It 
was Hell lying in wait for them; and, after Aunt Stefanie’s penitential homily, 
Ina knew that she would get nothing out of her aunt, not even the hazy 
recollection that might have loomed for a moment before her aunt’s eyes. 
What was it, what could it be that Papa had known for sixty years, that 
Uncle Daan had learnt quite lately and that had brought him to Holland? 
Oh, to whom, to whom was she to turn? 

No, Steyn knew nothing and was surprised at her question, thinking that 
Daan must have had business to discuss with Harold, as usual. And he went 
away, hurried off to Stefanie, to Anton, to Daan and Floor, to the Van Welys; 
and he impressed upon all of them that the old man’s death must be kept 
from Mamma. They all promised, feeling one and the same need, as children, 
to keep from their mother the death of the man to whom she had remained 
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so long attached, whom she had seen sitting opposite her, almost every day, 
on a chair by the window. And Steyn arranged with all of them merely to say 
that Mr. Takma was unwell and not allowed out . . . and to keep it up, 
however difficult it might be in the long run. 

Then Steyn went to Aunt Adele; and she asked: 

“Couldn’t we tidy up those papers in the old gentleman’s study, Steyn? 
It’s such a litter. They’re all lying just as he left them.” 

“Td rather wait till Lot and Elly are back,” said Steyn. “ All you have to 
do is to lock the door of the room. There’s no need to seal anything up. I’ve 
spoken to the solicitor.” 

He went away; and Aunt Adéle was left alone in the house of death, behind 
the closed shutters. The old lady, over in the Nassaulaan, so close by, never 
saw anyone except her children and grandchildren: she would not be told. 
Monday was the funeral. Lot and Elly could not be expected home before 
Wednesday. It was hard on them, poor children, to be disturbed like that in 
Italy, in the midst of their work. But still Elly was — to the outside world — 
the old man’s only relation; and she was his heiress. . . . 

Aunt Adéle was not grasping. The old man was sure to have left her a 
handsome legacy: she felt certain of that. What would upset her was to have 
to leave the big house: she had lived there so long, had looked after it so 
very long for the old gentleman. She was fond of it, was fond of every piece 
of furniture in it. . . . Or would Elly keep the house on? She thought not: 
Elly considered it gloomy; and it would be too big, thought Aunt Adeéle, 
for Elly was no doubt sharing the money with Ottilie Steyn. . . . Of course, 
people would talk, though perhaps not so very much; the old gentleman had, 
so to speak, become dead to the outside world, with the exception of the 
Dercksz family; and, except Dr. Roelofsz, all his contemporaries were dead. 
The only survivors of his period were the old lady and the doctor. . . . Yes, 
she, Aunt Adéle, would certainly have to leave the house; and the thought 
brought tears to her eyes. How beautifully it was kept, for such an old place! 
What she regretted was that Steyn had not consented to tidy up the papers 
in the study. He had locked the door and given her the key. That was the 
only room, in all the tidy house, with litter and dust in it. Next to the study, 
in his bedroom, lay the old gentleman; he was to be put into his coffin that 
evening; Steyn and Dr. Thielens would be there then. The whole house was 
quiet and tidy around the dead man, except for the dust and litter in the 
study. The thought irritated Aunt Adéle. And, that afternoon, she took the 
key and went in. The room had remained as it was when they lifted the old 
gentleman out of his chair —so light, oh, so light! —and laid him on his 
. bed and undressed him... . 

Aunt Adeéle opened the windows: the cold wintry air entered and she drew 
her woolen cape closer over her shoulders. She stood at a loss for a moment, 
with her duster in her hand, not knowing where to begin. One of the drawers 
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of the writing-table had been left open; there were papers on the table; a 
waste-paper-basket stood close by; papers lay on the ground. No, she couldn’t 
leave things like that; instead of a crime, it was a kindness to the old man 
who lay waiting in the next room, lifeless, to put a little order into it all. She 
collected what she found on the table and tucked it into a letter-wallet. She 
dusted the desk, arranged everything neatly, pushed the open drawer to and 
locked it. She picked up what lay on the floor, and she gave a start, for she 
saw that it was a letter torn across the middle, a letter torn in two. The old 
gentleman had been tearing up letters: she could see that from the paper- 
basket, in which the little, torn pieces made white patches. This letter had 
evidently dropped from his hand at the last moment of all, when death came 
and tapped him on the heart and head. He had not had the strength to tear up 
into smaller pieces the letter already torn in two; the two halves had slipped 
from his fingers and he himself had slid out of life. It touched Aunt Adéle 
very much; tears came to her eyes. She remained staring irresolutely, with 
the two pieces in her hand. Should she tear them up? Should she put them 
away, in the wallet, for Steyn? Better tear them up: the old gentleman had 
intended to tear them up. And she tore the two pieces in four. . . . 

At that moment, an irresistible impulse forced her to glance at the upper- 
most piece. It was hardly curiosity, for she did not even think that she was 
holding in her hand anything more than a very innocent letter —the old 
gentleman kept so many —a letter, among a hundred others, which he had 
gradually come to the conclusion that he would do well to destroy. It was 
hardly curiosity: it was a pressure from without, an impulse from outside 
herself, a force compelling her against her honest conviction. She did not 
resist it: she read; and, as she read, the idea rose clearly within her to finish 
tearing up the letter and drop the pieces in the basket. 

Yet she did not do so: she read on. She turned pale. She was a simple- 
minded, placid woman, who had reached years of maturity calmly, with 
healthy, unstirred blood, foreign to all violent passion. Reading had left her 
soul untouched; and burning sentences, she thought, were invented by the 
authors for the sake of fine writing. The fact that words could be written 
down such as she now read, on paper yellow with age, in ink pale-red with 
age, struck her with consternation, as though a red flame had burst forth 
from smoldering ashes which she was raking. She never knew that such a thing 
could be. She did not know that those violent glowing words could be uttered 
just like that. They hypnotized her. She had sunk into the old man’s chair 
and she read, unable to do anything but read. She read of burning things, of 
passion which she had never suspected, of a melting together of body and 
soul, a fusion of souls, a fusion of bodies, only to forget, at all costs to . 
forget. She read, in a frenzy of words, of a purple madness exciting itself 
in order to plunge and annihilate two people in each other’s soul and, with 
undiscovered kisses, to burn away and melt away in oblivion, in oblivion. . 
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To melt into each other and never to be apart again. . . . To be together 
forever. . .. To be inseparable forever “in unquenchable passion . . . to 
temain so and to forget. . . . Especially to forget, O God, to forget... . 
that one night, that night! ... And through the first passionate purple 
words there now began to flow the purple of blood. . . . Through the words 
of passionate love there now flowed words of passionate hatred... . The 
frenzied joy that this hatred had cooled after all. . . . The jubilant assurance 
that, if that night could ever recur, the hatred would cool a second time! The 
mad words deceived themselves, for, immediately after, they again writhed 
in despair and declared that nevertheless, in spite of satisfied passion, the 
memory was as a specter, a bloody specter, that never left you. . . . Oh, the 
hatred would always cool like that, for a third time, for a fourth time . 
but yet the bloody specter remained horrible! . . . It was maddening . . . 
It was maddening . . . And the letter ended with an entreaty that he would 
come, come speedily, to blend with her in soul and body and, in the rapture 
of it, to forget and no longer to behold the specter. At the bottom of the 
letter were the words, “ 'Teat this up at once,” and the name: “ Orr.” 

Aunt Adeéle remained sitting motionless, with the four pieces in her hand. 
She had read the letter: it was irrevocable. She wished that she had not read 
it. But it was too late now. And she knew. . . . 

The letter was dated from Tegal, sixty years ago. Flames no longer flickered 
out of the words, now that Aunt Adéle had read them, but the scarlet quivered 
before her terrified eyes. She sat huddled and trembling and her eyes stared 
at that quivering scarlet. She felt her knees shake; they would not let her 
rise from her chair. And she knew. Through a welter of hatred, passion, 
jubilation, madness, passionate love and passionate remorse, the letter was 
clear and conjured up —as in an unconscious impulse to tell everything, to 
feel everything over again, to describe everything in crimson clearness—a 
night of years and years ago, a night in silent mountains, by a dark jungle, by 
a river in flood, a night in a lonely pasangrahan, a night of love, a night of 
hatred, of surprise, of self-defense, of not knowing how, of rising terror, of 
despair to the pitch of madness. .. . And the words conjured up a scene 
of struggle and bloodshed in a bedroom, conjured up a group of three people 
who carried a corpse towards that river in flood, not knowing what else to do, 
while the pouring rain streamed and clattered down. . . . All this the words 
conjured up, as though suggested by a force from the outside, an impulse 
irresistible, a mystic violence compelling the writer to say what, logically 
speaking, she should have kept hidden all her life long; to describe in black 
on white the thing that was a crime, until her letter became an accusation; 
to scream it all out and to paint in bright colors the thing which it would 
have been safest to keep buried in a remorseful soul and to erase, so that 
not a trace remained to betray it... . 

And the simple, placid woman, grown to mature years in calmness of blood, 
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sat dismayed at what had been revealed to her. At first, her dismay had shone 
red in front of her, dismay at an evocation of hatred and passionate love; 
and now, suddenly, there rose before her eyes the drawing-room of an old 
woman and the woman herself sitting at a window, brittle with the lasting 
years, and, opposite her, Takma, both silently awaiting the passing. The old 
woman sat there still; yonder, in the next room, lay the old man and he too 
awaited the morrow and the last honors: for today everything was past. . . . 

O God, so that was the secret of their two old lives! So vehemently had they 
loved, so violently hated, so tragic and ever-secret a crime had they com- 
mitted in that lonely mountain night and such blood-red memories had they 
dragged with them, always and always, all their long, long lives! And now, 
suddenly, she alone knew what nobody knew! ... She alone knew, she 
thought; and she shuddered with dread. What was she to do with that 
knowledge, what was she to do with those four pieces of yellow paper, covered 
with pale-red ink as though with faded letters of blood? . . . What was she 
to do, what was she to do with it all? . . . Her fingers refused to tear those 
four pieces into smaller pieces and to drop them into the paper-basket. It 
would make her seem an accomplice. And what was she to do with her 
knowledge, with what she alone knew? . . 

Now at last she rose, shivering. It was very cold in the aired room. She 
went to the window to close it and felt her feet tottering, her knees knocking 
together. Her eyes staring in dismay, she shook her head to and fro, to and 
fro. Mechanically, with her duster in her hand, she dusted here and there, 
absent-mindedly, constantly returning to the same place, dusting two and 
three times over. Mechanically she put the chairs straight; and her habit of 
neatness was such that, when she left the room, she was still trembling, but 
the room was tidy. She had locked up the torn letter. She could not destroy 
it. And suddenly she was seized with a fresh curiosity, a fresh impulse from 
without, a strange feeling that compelled her: she wanted to see the old man. 
. . . And she entered the death-chamber on the tips of her slippered toes. In 
the pale dim light, the old man’s head lay white on the white pillow, on the 
bed with its white counterpane. The eyelids closed; the face had fallen away 
on either side of the nose and mouth in loose wrinkles of discolored parch- 
ment; there were a few scanty gray hairs near the ears, like a dull silver 
wreath. And Aunt Adéle looked down upon him, with eyes starting from their 
sockets, and shook her head to and fro in dismay. There he lay, dead; and 
in his dead relics lay all the past passionate love and hatred; surely too the 
past remorse and remembrance. Or was there a hereafter yet to come, with 
rie struggling and more remorse and penitence . . . and punishment per- 

apsee 

Whatever he might have suffered within himself, he had not been fully 
punished here on earth. His life, outwardly, had flowed long and calmly. He 
had achieved consideration, almost riches. He had not had an ailing old age. 
On the contrary, his senses had remained unimpaired; and she remembered 
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that he even used often to complain, laughing in his genial manner — which 
was too pronounced to be sincere —that he heard everything and was far 
from growing deaf with age, and in fact he heard voices which did not exist. 
What voices had he heard, what voice had he heard calling? What voice 
had called to him when the letter, half destroyed and too long preserved, 
dropped from the hand that played him false?. . . No, in this world he had 
not been fully punished, unless indeed his whole life was a punishment. . . 
A cold shiver passed through Aunt Adéle: that a person could live for years 
beside another and not know him and know nothing about him! How long 
was it? For twenty-three years, she, the poor relation, had lived with him like 
that! . . . And the old woman also lived like that... . 

Shaking her head in stupefaction, Aunt Adéle moved away. She clasped 
her hands together, gently, with an old maid’s gesture. She saw the old woman 
in her imagination. The old woman was sitting, dignified and majestic, frail 
and thin, in her high-backed chair. She had once been the woman who was 
able to write that letter full of words red with passion and hatred and mad- 
ness and the wish to forget, in a fusion of the senses with him, with him who 
lay there so insignificant, so small, so old, dead now, after years and years. 
She had once been able to write like that! ... 

The words still burnt before the eyes of the stupefied elderly woman, placid 
in soul and blood. That such things were, that such things could be! ... 
Her head kept shaking to and fro. . 


HERMAN HEIJERMANS 
FROM ‘THE GOOD HOPE’ 


Reprinted by special permission of the publisher and producer. ‘ The Good 
Hope,’ a drama of the sea, by Herman Heijermans, authorized translation by 
Lilian Saunders and Caroline Heijermans-Houwink, as presented by The 
Civic Repertory Theater, New York, under the direction of Eva Le Gallienne. 
Foreword by J. Brooks Atkinson. Published by Samuel French, New York. 


Copyright 1926 and 1928. 


[A bare, poorly furnished room in Kniertje’s cottage. Evening. A lamp 
burns. A glowing fire on the hearth throws a brilliant light over the whole 
scene. A fierce wind is howling and shrieking around the house.| 


O [reading in front of the bed where Kniertje is lying]. This verse is 
beautiful . . . are you listening? [Peeping into the bed.| Are you asleep, 
tante? Are you asleep? [There is a knock. ......she tiptoes to the door, 
puts her fingers on her lips as Clementine and Kaps enter.}| Softly, 

juffrouw! 
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Clementine. Shut the door quickly! What weather! What dog’s weather! 
My eyes are full of sand. Is Kniertje sick? 

Jo. She just lay down a minute in her clothes . . . she don’t feel just right 

. a cough and fever. 

Clementine. I brought her a bowl of broth and six eggs. . . . Now, then, 
Kaps! Kaps! 

Kaps. Well? 

Clementine. Put them on the table! What a nuisance he is . . . as deaf as 
a post. [In a loud voice.| Where did you put the eggs! 

Kaps. I can hear you all right. 

Kniertje [from the bed}. Is there some one here? 

Clementine. It’s Clementine. . 

Kniertje [getting up}. Has the wind gone down yet? . 

Clementine. I’ve brought you a bowl of veal broth. . . . [To Kaps.} Well, 
how’s this? You have spilled half of it! 

Kaps. It’s not so easy to hold a bowl steady with the wind blowing your 
eyes full of sand... . 

Clementine. Where are the eggs? [Kaps begins to take them out of his 
pocket.} One, two, three, four. . . . Where are the other two? 

Kaps {feeling in his other pocket and taking out his hand dripping with 
egg yolk}. What a mess! That happened when you stumbled against me. 
Just look at my keys . . . and my pocket book . . . and my handkerchief! 

Jo {laughing}. Make an omelet of them! Ha-ha-ha! 

Clementine {to Kaps}. You may as well go home, Kaps! 

Kaps. What? 

Clementine. Go along home. I’ll come back alone. 

Kaps {ill-naturedly}. Good night then! My God — my cork-screw! [Goes 
off. 

Clementine. I can’t understand why my father keeps such a bookkeeper 

. deaf... ill-natured. . [To Kniertje}. Does it taste good? 

Dao aii it does, satis ir You must thank your mother for me. 

Clementine. Indeed I will not! Father and mother are still angry. They 
haven’t forgotten the trouble with your sons yet. May Jo come with me a 
minute to look at the sea! I’ve never seen it so high before. 

Jo. Vd like to go, juffrouw. 

Kniertje. No, don’t leave me alone. . . . Is this weather to go to the beach! 
[A crashing noise outside.| Hé! 

Jo. What was that? 

Clementine. I heard something break. 


[Enter Cobus | 


Cobus [opens the door letting in a blast of wind}. God protect me! That 
missed me by a hair. 
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Jo. Are you hurt? 

Cobus. I got a whack on my after worksy. . . a good strong one . . . sup- 
pose my head had been there! The tree by the pig-pen is broken in two like 
a pipe-stem. 

Kniertje. Did it come down on the shed? 

Cobus. I think it did. 

nee tk If only the whole thing hasn’t caved in! .. . the wood is so 
olds 5% 

Jo. Ach, now, no! Tante always expects the worst. [In surprise.}| Oom 
Cobus, what are you doing out in this awful weather and after eight o’clock? 

Cobus. Getting a doctor for Daan. 

Clementine. Is old Daan sick? 

Cobus. Tja! Took to his bed all of a sudden... old age! . . . old age! 

. . can’t keep anything on his stomach. . . . The beans and bacon grease 
he had for dinner he... with your permission ... threw up right 
away. 

Clementine. Do they give a sick old man like that beans and bacon grease? 

Cobus. Tja! Should the matron roast a chicken or broil a beef steak for 
him? She was furious that she had to beat up an egg for him this morning. 
This afternoon he was out of his head . . . talking about setting nets. . . 
lighting the beacon . . . about squalls from the north! “He’s going fast,” 
I says to the matron. “ Just look out that it don’t get you,” says she. “‘ Matron, 
the doctor must come,” says I. “ Attend to your own affairs,” says she, “ are 
you the matron or am I the matron? ” “ You’re the matron,” says I. “ Well, 
then,” says she, but right afterwards she said, “‘ You’d better get the doctor.” 
As if she couldn’t have known that just as well at noon! I went for the doctor 
and the doctor is away. So I came to get Simon to drive me to the city in his 
dog cart. 

Clementine. If drunken Simon is going to drive you, you have a good 
chance of rolling off the dyke: 

Cobus. He isn’t drunk tonight. Hé, what a wind! Listen! Listen now! The 
tiles will be flying off the roof soon. [A wild blast of wind drowns his voice.] 

Clementine. You say Daan is delirious? 

Cobus. Yes . . . and a good thing for him, afraid as he was of dying. 

Clementine. Everybody is afraid of dying, Cobus. 

Cobus {with deep conviction}. Everybody? No, it’s just the way you take 
it. If tomorrow it’s my turn . . . then I’ll say, “ We all have to go. God gives 
. . . God takes.” Now this is something you ought to think about . . . and 
don’t laugh! We take the fish and God takes us. On the fifth day He created 
the sea and the creatures therein, and He said, “Be fruitful!” and He 
blessed them. That was evening and that was morning and that was the fifth 
day. And on the sixth day He created man, and said to him too, “Be fruit- 
ful! ” and blessed him too. And that was again evening and again morning 
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. and that was the sixth day. No, you mustn’t laugh . . . there’s no 
sense in laughing . . . you must reason it out. When I was at the fishing 
grounds or in the salting sheds sometimes I could hardly make up my mind 
to use the gutting knife . . . because when you push back a herring’s head 
with your thumb, and the knife lifts out the insides, then that poor beast 
looks at you with such human eyes! . . . and you have to clean two quintals 
like that in an hour! And when you cut out the livers . . . a barrel of livers 
out of fourteen hundred codfish . . . that makes twenty-eight hundred eyes 
that look at you . . . just look at you . . . only look at you! Don’t ask me 
how many fish I have killed. . . . There weren’t many that could lift out 
the bones and the fat livers like I did. Tja, Tja! And how afraid they all 
were! .. . afraid! They looked up at the clouds as if they were trying to 
say, “ He blessed us just like he did you . . . how can this be?” I say .. . 
we take the fish and God takes us. We all have to go . . . men have to go 
. . . beasts have to go. And because we all have to go, it’s just the same as 
if none of us had to go. It’s as if you emptied a full barrel into an empty 
barrel. I would be afraid to stay alone in the empty barrel, but with all the 
rest in the full barrel, it’s all right! It’s foolish to be afraid . . . being afraid 
is like standing on your toes to look over the edge. 

Kniertje. Is that any way to talk when it’s night and the wind is howling 
so outside! You act as if you’d had a drop too much. 

Cobus. A drink? Not even a bowl of coffee, woman! Where can Simon be? 

Kniertje {listening}. Was I right about the pigsty or not? Listen how that 
poor animal is going on! [Goes towards the door.} I'll bet you what you like 
that the wall has fallen in. 

Jo. Let me go . . . don’t you go outside. 

Kniertje. Ach, leave me alone. [Goes out through the cooking shed.} 

Jo. Stubborn, isn’t she? I’ll go help her. Pour yourself a bowl of coffee while 
we're gone. 

Clementine. Oh, oh, what weather! What a gale! [Coming back to the 
table.} I shall thank God when the Good Hope is safe in port. 

Cobus. Tja! there is not one ship safe on the sea tonight . . . but the Good 
Hope is an old ship and old ships are the last to go down. . . 

Clementine. You say that... . 

Cobus. No, everybody that has sailed says that... . Will you have a 
bowl, too, juffrouw? 

Clementine. No . . . no thank you. [A silence.} I shall pray God tonight 
to bring the Good Hope in safely. 


Cobus. That is very kind of you, juffrouw . . . but the Jacoba is out, and 
the Matilda is out, and the Expectation is out . . . why should you pray for 
one ship? 


Clementine. The Good Hope is so rotten! ... They say... they 
say... [She hesitates. | 
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Cobus [ gulping his ce Who says that? 

Clementine. Simon said... and I thought... that... it just came 
into my mind... . 

Cobus. Now you sit there talking nonsense — 

Clementine. Oh, you are very polite! 

Cobus. If the Good Hope was rotten, your father wouldn’t — 

Clementine [as Kniertje opens the door}. Shut your big mouth . . . you'll 
make Kniertje uneasy! 

Kniertje. A good thing that we went to look. . . . 

Jo. The whole thing was blown down. 

Kniertje. Oh, my poor boys! How frightened Barend will be... and 
just on the homeward journey! 

Jo. Coffee, mother? . . . tante,I mean! . . . Isn’t that crazy? I make that 
mistake all the time! Won’t you have a bowl, juffrouw? The evening is so 
long and so dreary . . . yes? 


{Enter Simon } 


Simon. Good evening! [ Blast of wind blows in as he opens the door.} 

Kniertje. Shut the door quick — for the lamp! 

Simon. Sallemanders! What a wind! [To Marietje who follows him, sob- 
bing.} Shut up with your bawling! 

Kniertje. Is anything the matter? 

Marietje. When I think of Mees . . . in this storm . 

Kniertje. Now, now! Look at Jo! Her sweetheart is out too. Be a good 
sailor’s wife now! Stupid girl! Silly girl! Give her a bowl of coffee to put 
heart into her. 

Marietje. It’s going on for the sixth week. . . . 

Cobus. Don’t cry before you’re hurt. You haven’t had anything to stand 
yet. Is the equipage at the door? 

Simon. I’m damned if I feel like going! If it wasn’t for Daan . 

Jo. This will make you feel better, Simon. 

Simon [gulping a mouthful}. Sallemanders, that’s hot! [Drinks slowly.} 
It happened to me like this once before with the dog-cart . . . in just such 
a storm. That was for Katrien . . . she lay at the point of death. Twice the 
cart and I were turned upside down together . . . and when I got back with 
the doctor . . . Katrien was dead and the child was dead! Still, if you ask 
me, I’d rather be in my cart tonight than on the sea! 

Kniertje. Yes! Yes! 

Jo. More coffee? 

Simon. No. Let’s not waste our time. Ready, Cobus. 

Cobus. If you'll drive careful, now! Good night, all! 

Jo. Don’t sit there so dumb! Let’s talk about something pleasant, and then 
we won’t think about anything. . 
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Marietje [after a pause}. Last night the wind was just as bad . . . and I 
had such a horrible dream . . . such an awful dream! 

Clementine. Dreams always go by contraries, silly girl! 

Marietje. I don’t really know if it was a dream or not . . . there was a 
knock on my shutter... once... I lay still . . . then again . . . I got 
up, but there was nothing igi Kothing! . but when I laid down again, 
there was again a knock . . . like that! She Eiiocks on the table.| And then 
Thine ace wae aie ee . God, O God! And there was 
nothing, nothing but the wind! 


Kniertje [in deadly fear]. Knocked three times? . . . three times! 
Marietje. Like that. . . . [Knocks.} Exactly like that. 
Jo. You are a blockhead of a girl! . . . to give the old woman such a turn 
with your knocks! , 
[There is a knock at the door .. . everybody starts . . » Saart and Truus 
come in. } 


Saart. How queer you all look. Day, juffrouw. 

Truus. May we come in a minute? 

Jo. Hé, thank God that somebody has come! 

Saart. It’s wild outside! My neck and ears are full of sand! And cold! 
Throw on a couple of pieces of wood! 

Truus. I couldn’t stand it at home . . . the children are asleep . . . not 
a soul to talk to... and the wind howling around the house! .. . Two 
mooring posts have been blown away! 

Kniertje [taking up a stocking to darn}. Two mooring posts! 

Saart. Now talk about something else, will you? 

Jo. That’s what I say too . . . why should we . . . milk and sugar? Eh? 

Saart. Sugar? Have you got sugar? Of course! What a question! 

Jo. Well, Geert never vakes sugar. 

Climent ies Yours lilercon Behave euilceuaee ak sailor, Truus. I can see 
him now standing and waving his hand as they sailed away. 

Truus {knitting}. He’s a treasure of a boy . . . and not yet twelve years 
old. . . . You should have seen him, two Ponte ago, when the Anna came 
Back without Acie) Hlowahnelchildtactedil lea angel! Like a grown man! 
In the evenings he sat up with me . . . and how he talked! That boy knows 
more than I do. If only the lamb hasn’t been terribly seasick! . . 

Saart {knitting}. Now, you won’t believe me, but if you wear red spectacles 
you'll never be seasick! 

Jo {patching a pair of flannel drawers}. Hahaha! Have you tried it? You 
are like the doctors . . . you make other people try your medicine! 

Saart. Pve slept many a night on board when my man was alive... I’ve 
made plenty of voyages. . . 

Jo. I’d like to have seen you in your oilskins! 

Clementine. Have you been married, Saart? 
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Saart. Hé now! The young lady is spreading molasses on my mouth! I’ve 


got some looks left, girls . . . do you hear? Have I been married? . . . that 
I have! He was a good fellow... a fine fellow! Only when something 
didn’t go to suit him . . . not to speak ill of him . . . he couldn’t keep his 


paws to himself . . . he smashed everything to pieces! I still have a coffee 
kettle that he broke the handle off of . . . I wouldn’t part with that for 
any money! 

Clementine. Hahaha! I wouldn’t like to risk offering you a gulden for it. 

Jo. Hé, she tells things so funny! Tell us about the Haarlemmer oil, 
Saart. 

Saart. Yes . . . except for Haarlemmer oil, perhaps I wouldn’t be a widow 

. . a widow that can’t marry again... . 

Clementine. That sounds interesting. 

Jo. Oh, you must hear her tell it! Come, drink up your coffee. 

Saart. It sticks in my throat. What are you staring at, Knier? That’s noth- 
ing but the wind. Now then! My husband was a funny fellow . . . you won’t 
find another like him. You’d buy him a knife in a leather case . . . cost 
money, that . . . and when he came back from the trip five weeks later, you’d 
say, “ Jacob, have you lost the knife? ” then he’d say, “I don’t know nothing 
about your knife. I didn’t get any knife from you.” That’s all the good his 
head did him! But when he undressed . . . the first time in five weeks .. . 
and pulled off his sea boots . . . down fell the knife to the ground. . . . He 
hadn’t felt it all that time! 

Clementine. Five weeks without taking off his rubber boots? 

Saart. Or his clothes! And then I had to scrub him with soap and soda 

. . no wash water in all that time . . . and thick with lice! 

Clementine. Oh, how awful! 

Saart. I wish I could get a cent a dozen for all the dirty bugs on board ship! 
That’s thrown in with their wages. Hahaha! 

Clementine. But what about the Haarlemmer oil? 

Saart. Now then! One day in a storm a big wave threw him against the 
bulwarks just when one of the crew hauled the mizzen to port . . . and bam 
. . . his leg was smashed! And there they were! The skipper could make a 
poultice or cut a corn, but mend a broken leg . . . no! The mate wanted to 
lash it to a board, but Jacob wouldn’t have that . . . he wanted Haarlemmer 
oil. Every day they had to rub Haarlemmer oil on his leg . . . and again 
Haarlemmer oil, and over and over Haarlemmer oil! . . . Ach, Jezis! ... 
the poor fellow! When they got home, his leg was past help. You oughtn’t 
to have made me tell it. 

Jo. You laughed at it yourself the last time. 

Saart. Yes, yes. Well, you can’t bring the dead to life. And if you stop to 
think it over it’s a dirty shame that I can’t marry again! 

Clementine. Can’t marry? Who prevents you? 
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Saart. Who? The fools that muddle up our laws! A year later the Caprice 
went down with mice and men. . . . You’d sure think that if your man was 
dead . . . because Jacob had gone along with his leg and a half .. . you 
could marry another man. Not much! You've got to put three times in the 
paper a notice that your husband is missing and then if three times you don’t 
get any sign of life from him you can get a new license. 

Truus. I don’t think I will ever marry again. 

Saart. Why should you? You’ve been married twice already .. . if you 
haven’t had enough of men by this time . . . 

Truus. I wish I could tell things the way you do....No.. . it’s too 
much anxiety! . . . I can’t stand it. With my first it was a nightmare... . 

Clementine. Tell us about it, Truus. I could sit night after night listening 
to these stories of the sea. 

Kniertje. Don’t tell us anything about death and anxiety! 

Saart. Hé, don’t grumble so! [To Truus.} Go on and tell it. [To Jo.] 
Pour us some more coffee. 

Truus [knitting quietly and speaking in a toneless voice}. It was years ago 
. . . L lived in Vlaardingen then and I was a year married without children 
. . . Pietje is Arie’s son. . . . My man sailed to the herring grounds on the 
Magnet . . . and you know what happened. The Magnet went to the bot- 
tom somewhere .. . but I didn’t know it and wasn’t thinking of such a 
thing <4. < 

Jo {startled by a wild blast of wind]. Sst! Be still a minute! 

Saart. It’s nothing . . . only the wind. 

Truus. Now then . . . in Viaardingen there is a tower, and on the tower 
is a lookout. . 

Marietje {knitting}. They have that in Maassluis too. . . 

Truus. And the look-out hoists a red ball when he sights a lugger or a 
trawler or a sloop in the distance . . . and when he sees what ship it is . 
and it’s wonderful how he can recognize a ship by its masts, by its rigging, by 
its sails, by the cut of its bow... then he hoists the red ball and runs to 
tell the owner and the families of the crew. But he don’t need to tell the 
families, because as soon as the ball is hoisted the children run through the 
streets crying, “The ball’s up! The ball’s up!” I did it too when I was 
young. Then the women go to the tower and wait below until the lookout 
comes down and if it is their ship they give him money. 

Clementine. And then? .. . 

Truus [staring into the fire}. The Magnet with my first husband .. . I 
told you I had only been married a year . . . the Magnet stayed out seven 
weeks, eight weeks . . . with provisions for only six. And every time the 
children screamed, “'The ball’s up, Truus! The ball’s up!” I ran like a 
crazy woman to the Tower, and when the lookout came down I could have 
torn the words out of his mouth . . . but I couldn’t even ask, “Is it the 
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Magnet?” . . . only stare at him . . . and he would say, “ No, it’s the Con- 
cordia, or the Maria, or the Fidelity.” And I would drag myself away, crying 
and praying to God that he would bring the Magnet in safely. And the Mag- 


net never came ... never came. ... That lasted for two months . . . two 
months . . . and then I had to believe it. [Tonelessly.] The fish are dearly 
paid for! 


Clementine { fascinated}. And Arie? What was it that happened to Arie? 

Jo. No, now . . . that happened such a little while ago. 

Truus. Ach, child, I would like to talk about him to everybody and all day 
long. Such a splendid man . . . never a hard word from him. . . . Never! 
In two hours he was dead . . . a blow from the windlass . . . never spoke 
again. If it had happened a week later they could have brought him home 
tome... I could have buried him here . . . but the sharks were already 
swimming around the ship . . . they smell it when there’s a dead man on 
board. 

Kniertje. Yes, that’s true.. 

Truus. You'll never know what it is to be a fisherman’s wife, juffrouw 
. . . but it’s heart-breaking . . . heart-breaking .. . God . . . how heart- 
breaking, when the one you love is lashed to a board, wrapped in a piece of 
sailcloth with a stone inside . . . and then . . . three times around the main 
mast ... “One, two, three ... in God’s name!” The fish are dearly 
paid for! [She sobs softly. ] 

Marietje. It was that that made a drunkard of my father. When the Alert 
went down with Toontje, my little brother, and father brought home the 
wages that were coming to him as rope-caster . . . eighteen gulden . . . he 
acted as if he was crazy! . . . threw the money on the floor . . . and cursed 

. cursed . . . I couldn’t tell you what he said! And I... I was four- 
teen years old then . . . I picked up the money, crying . . . we had to have 
it. . . . Eighteen gulden is a lot of money . . . a lot! 

Jo. Eighteen gulden for your child! . . . eighteen. . . . [A violent gust 
of wind startles them all.} Be still a minute! 

Saart. It’s nothing at all. What makes you so easy frightened tonight? 

Jo. Frightened? I’m not frightened. Hahaha! Me . . . frightened! 

Kniertje. Yes, yes! If the sea could speak . . . 

Clementine. You tell us a story now, Kniertje. You have lived through so 
much, 

Kniertje. Ach, juffrouw, life on the sea isn’t a thing to make stories about. 
It is just work. The men work hard and the women work hard. 

Clementine. But it must be so exciting! 

Kniertje [quietly]. Just the thickness of a plank between you and eternity! 
[A silence.} Yesterday evening I went past the burgemeester’s house. They 
were sitting at the table and boiled codfish with livers sent up a thick steam. 
The children were saying grace with folded hands. Then I thought . . . if 
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I was wrong, may God forgive me... that it was not good of the 
burgemeester . . . not of the burgemeester . . . not of other people! For 
the wind blew so terribly, so terribly off the sea . . . and the fish came out 
of the same water where our dead . . . how shall I say that . . . where our 
dead... [After a silence.} It isn’t good to get such ideas . . . that is your 
living and you mustn’t quarrel with your living. 

Truus. Yes . . . she knows what she is talking about. 

Kniertje. My husband was a fisherman . . . one in a thousand. When they 
dropped the lead he could tell by the sand they brought up just where they 
were. In the black nights he would say, ““ We are at 56,” and they would be 
at 56. He felt it! What hasn’t he gone through on the sea! Cut off from the 
ship by the fog . . . caught in a norther, fighting wind and water until the 
lugger sank under them . . . floating a day and a night on an over-turned 
row-boat with another man who had gone raving crazy from a blow on the 


head . . . he never talked much about such things, they were just a part of 
his work. And in the end he went down on the Doggersbank in the Clemen- 
tine . . . the boat your father named after you . . . he and my two oldest 


sons. That was twelve years ago. What happened to them I don’t know... 
shall never know. Never a hatch nor a spar from the ship was washed ashore. 
Nothing. Nothing. At first it-seemed as if it couldn’t be true, but after so 
many years, you don’t even remember their faces well any more. And for that 
you are thankful. It would be terrible if you should remember always. Now 
you have my story too. Every seaman’s wife has such things in her family. 
Truus is right. The fish are dearly paid for. Are you crying, juffrouw? 

Clementine [bursting into tears}. God! If only no ships go down tonight! 

Kniertje. We are all in God’s hands . . . and God is great and good. 

Clementine. If only no ships go down tonight! 

Jo [starting up wildly}. Ships go down! Ships go down! You are enough to 
drive anyone crazy! [Pounding her head with her fists.} One snivels . . . an- 
other bawls . . . I wish that I had sat by myself tonight! 

Clementine {alarmed}. Jo, what is the matter? 

Jo {passionately}. Her husband . . . and her little brother . . . and my 
poor uncle! Such horrible stories! Tascesdea? trying to cheer each other up! 
Be don’t you ask me something? [Screaming.} My father was drowned! 

. drowned! . . . drowned! And hundreds more have been drowned! And 

. . and you are Sliboaatilies ¢ « thavilio x. . horrible! [Rushes out shut- 

ting the door violently behind her.} 


BELGIAN LITERATURE 
GUIDO GEZELLE 


Te late eighties marked a period of revival in the poetry of most 


European literatures. Soon after the movement called Young Bel- 

gium, sponsored, among others, by Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, a new 
generation came to the foreground in Flemish literature and founded its 
periodicals Van Nu en Straks and Vlaanderen. This advent of a younger 
Flemish school — which was also inspired by the Nieuwe Gids movement in 
Holland, as well as by the French Symbolists — inaugurated a period of de- 
cided broadening of literary, national, and ethical outlook. “We must be 
Flemings first to become Europeans and even citizens of the world” was the 
thought behind all their work. They aimed at racial emancipation, not for its 
own sake, but as the necessary basis for a cosmopolitan culture. They aimed 
at emancipating Flemish literature from nationalism and_provincialism 
to connect it with deeper European literary currents. Besides this, they had 
still another task to accomplish: the unavoidable revision of the literary 
judgments made by the preceding generation, the recognition of the real 
outstanding authors of the past, measured by no other standards but esthetic 
excellence. 

When this younger generation, led by August Vermeylen, Karel van de 
Woestyne, Herman Teirlinck, etc., proclaimed its preference, it was a humble 
priest, Guido Gezelle, who was hailed as the uncrowned king of Flemish 
poetry. Official critics had long disregarded him because he was too individual 
an artist and because he did not write in the standardized Dutch-Flemish, 
but in a far more personal West-Flemish dialect. In vain had he looked for any 
sympathy outside the small circle of his own students. The official world 
persecuted him because he wrote in Flemish, and the Flemings themselves for 
decades failed to understand his unusual voice. Gezelle was a precursor, an 
innovator. In the eighteen fifties and sixties already he put into practice many 
of the theories of the more modern poetry, long before the new forms of 
recent verse had come into existence. He chose the simplest subjects, and, 
oftentimes, he translated his imptessions into a music faint and diaphanous. 
His very simplicity seemed superlatively absurd to his fellow poets, schooled 
to admire Byron, Schiller, and Victor Hugo. He lived as a simple country 
curate in a village of a few hundred souls, where he had neither books nor 
admirers, but where he could communicate with the fields and the sky, undis- 
turbed and unhampered by obtrusive duties. 
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The glory of recognition came late to Gezelle, but even after he continued 
his uneventful existence among the poor and the peasants. He died in 1899. 

Decades before Verlaine had ruled “ De la musique avant toute chose,” 
he wrote poems in a rhythm purely musical. As for individuality of vision and 
diction — the fundamental dogmas of all modern art—he possessed both 
instinctively. Guided only by his artistic sense, without connection with 
any poetic school, he discovered and applied all the other tenets of modern 
European poetry: originality of image and rhyme; introduction of new poetical 
terms, freedom of rhythm, until he almost wrote free verse and, in some 
instances, prose-poems; independence of time-worn rules and restrictions. 
If modern poetry claims as its principle the bringing out of the individuality 
of the poet, no longer fettered by traditional forms; if freshness of vision 
and sincere novelty of diction are the necessary prerequisites of every work of 
art, then Guido Gezelle has a right to the name of “modern poet.” His 
poetry is “essentially modern in the white heat of its ecstasy, in the almost 
unconscious magic of its rhythms, in the quivering tenderness of his feeling.” 
(J. Bithell). 

In some respects, however, Gezelle differs widely from the last as well as 
from the present poetic generation. He is a simple-minded believer and reveals 
not even a faint suggestion of the religious unrest of modern times. He is no 
individualist, no analyst of the ever-shifting fluctuations of his “ego” like 
so many of the modern poets. He is no subtle observer of strange mental 
phases. His poetry is a song for the pure of mind and heart, for those of 
“ood will,” a song of spontaneous naiveté, and yet highly artistic. His is 
not Maeterlinck’s painfully minute observation of varying moods, which, like 
rare flowers of an hour, fill the dusky rooms of his consciousness with an 
enervating fragrance, whispering in the faint melody of a vague and plaintive 
song. He is the poet of the open air and the golden rustling wheatfields, the 
poet of the sensuous communion with the earth, the trees and the plants, of 
the mystical communion with God, who animates the visible world and holds 
it in his direct paternal care. His outlook is not limited by any egotism. He 
possesses qualities infinitely more precious than intellectualism: an all- 
embracing love for the visible world and the divination of the mystical secret 
beyond reality. His words smell of the ground, the dew, and new leaves; they 
speak of tree and shrub, of simple flowers; they imitate the dancing sing-song 
of children, whose voices sound silvery in the evening; they echo the nightin- 
gale and the capricious babbling of brooks. 

He describes the doves in the courtyard of a Flemish farm: 

“Out! There they come all, out they are flapping, fluttering then with all 
their feathers; echo rattles far and wide, and the sky’s deep blue hovers gray 
with whirring wings. Three times they turn round and three times back, so 
flies the flock, swiftly on, till where it can find something to pick; then, hark: 
their rustling plumes all peeping and as if their wings were sleeping in the 
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languid, languid slide, so they glide now here below, and . . . before their 
little red feet touch the earth, all airy straws, chaff and dust, and down and 
motes puff away from under their beating wings.” 

Gezelle’s art reveals an exceptional susceptibility to the impressions of ear 
and eye, and even an indulgence in the pleasures of sense-perceptions. He is 
finely scrupulous in the noting of nature sounds in all their varying shades. 
The more subtle distinctions of his sound imitations are necessarily lost in 
translation and can only be fully appreciated in the original language. He 
listened attentively to the separate melody of each instrument in the sym- 
phony of nature: the drowsy croaking of the frogs; the fire-spattering chir- 
ruping of the exultant skylark; the sepulchral yawl of the owl; the sharp 
laughter of the woodpecker; the buzzing hum of the wasps; the shrill in- 
sistent crepitation of the grass-hopper’s screak; the whirring wings and the 
cooing of the doves; the astonished cackle of the hens; the ever-changing 
warbling of the nightingale in the languorous afternoon: 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


Where hides this loud-voiced singer now, which I rarely see, but joyfully 
hear, concealed in blossoming bough, this May-day morning clear? 

Where does he hide? No bird I see. But I hear quavering, quavering the 
melody that he merrily weaves: It echoes in lanes and leaves. 

So sits and sings a man in delight, early mornings, on the loom, to twine 
from good woof, cloth winding and wide and linen long and fine. 

And a bird there sits in the summer cool, and throws out from his rustling 
stool of green leaves, in the shade, his thousand-colored thread. 

Hark! Lissom, light, and loud in his voice, how deep do life and lust re- 
joice, as from the depths resounding of thousand pipes and organs! 

Now he chirrups fine, then carols loud, and sound then spouts and gurgles 
out, as water bubbles, clear chiming bells, rolling from roofs in water wells. 

Now tell! How clicks his sprinkling sound, as when in a marble cup, un- 
bound, garlands of pearls, blue blinking, loose from the string, are tinkling. 


Gezelle’s descriptive verse shows the same vivid precision; the same sensi- 
tiveness to color and sound. He notices the paths of the wood in autumn, 
tiger-skinned in fallow and brown-yellow spots by soaking rain; the blue- 
cheeked cloud, half white around its borders; the tired yellow-green meadows 
by the end of the summer; the rhythmic sweep of the glittering scythe through 
the swath; a water-drop reflecting a thousand-colored light; the spade of a 
delving peasant; the silver-gray willow trees, wetting their low-hanging 
branches in a mirroring brook; the light in all its changes from hesitating 
pallor to burning gold or to the tragical purple of sunsets. 

Red is the color dominating in this poem: 
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EVENING 


Red is all that I see: one oven fire the west is, wherein the sun has sunk 
and set aglow the old moats of the world. No flaring, flashing fire; nothing 
but glowing red —and, through the loose, drifting clouds something like 
oozing blood, or like infinities of skinless body-parts of oxen and of steers, 
which, floating everywhere, fill with slaughterhouse carcasses the deep seas 
of the wester world. The black hedges seem full of fiery eyes as of strange 
animals and undefined beings, which view me with a strange red stare, where 
I stand from head to foot splashed over with the oozing blood of the sun. 


Some of his poems tell about the ancient legends of the people, tinged still 
with memories of the Germanic mythology: in the clouds he beholds the 
Weather-wives riding; the primitive conception of the battle between Winter 
and Summer is dear to him; and he narrates, in jesting banter, the deeds of 
god Thor and St. Peter in Flanders. The old customs of his country inspire 
this lover of folk-lore continually. Many of his verses possess the homespun 
qualities, the effortless rhyming of old folk-songs. He listened to the quaint 
Christmas carols, the old ballads, the love songs and the mystic hymns dating 
from the Middle Ages, but still living in the Flemish towns and villages. He 
loved Flanders in its external beauty as much as in its language, customs, and 
past, with an almost sensuous love. He delighted in the smell of the earth 
and the leaves of the forest after rain; in the pulpy juiciness of sun-caressed 
fruit; in the hazy sultriness of noon; in the still pools where small spiders 
run in an almost imperceptible ripple; in the spell of soundless winter plains. 
He feasts his eyes on the blue fields of flax, the acres of pale golden barley; 
on the slow-driving cloud masses silvered on the brim, in the endless sky of 
Flanders. He tastes the fragrance of the winds carrying a faint suggestion of 
the salty smell of the near-by sea, or the perfumes of dying flowers, heavy in 
the dusky gardens. One would fancy that he is gifted with a kind of plant- 
like absorption of nature. To what an ecstasy of thankfulness he could be 
lifted by the simple taste of ripe cherries! 


A BUNCH OF CHERRIES 


A bunch of cherries, child! A bunch of cherries, child! Grown in the 
glow and the golden light of the summer! Full of squirting juice, full of 
sweet, full of sour, full of oozing juice, full of sweetness! 

They glittered in the branches, they called out where they grew: “ Pick us! 
pick us! Pick us and quench your thirst. Ripe we are and shining! ” 

Low-bowing they hung, swinging and waggling in the wind, the soft warm 
wind of the summer. 
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“Pick us, pick us, pick! ” they called, and I picked them and they weighed 
so heavy: the blessing of God weighed upon them. 

Take and thank Him, who grew them, who let them ripen. Thank Him, 
thank Him. Thank Him! 

Look up to the sky. There He is, there is GOD! 

The eyes gleaming upwards as a bird that drinks and lifts its innocent little 
headesi\. :“Thask Him». 2. Thank Him. ./Thank Him.. .». 

True as the poorest animal, true as the leaves and the fruit, true as the little 
flower, true as the grain of sand, thank Him! 

O enjoy them! It is so sweet, it is so sweet to press out the fruit that is 
full-ripe and to feel rising in the heart, joy and thanks! 

Learn that tongue that speaks with thousands of mouths, calling: “ Thanks 
to God. Thanks for light. Thanks for light and for life. Thanks for the 
air and the light and the hearing and seeing and all! Thanks to God! ” 

A bunch of cherries, child, a glowing bunch . . . Thank Him! 


Gezelle’s nature verses ring responsive to spontaneous and unpretended 
feeling, to genuine observation. They have a quality of naiveté, a truth- 
fulness, which makes us visualize the poet behind his work: the simple- 
minded and devout undercurate, walking in the country, reading in a cloister 
garden, saying mass in his village church, spying on the birds, participating in 
the amusements of the humble. One feels how he was simple and forgotten, 
with no other earthly possessions than a breviary, a cross, and an old greenish 
cassock. He lacks entirely that instinct for attitudinizing which so strongly 
affected Chateaubriand, Baudelaire, Byron, and Hugo. He does not pose as 
a “beautiful soul,” but writes simply about his daily life, without false finery 
and, in general, without romantic “thrill.” His reaction to nature would be 
best described as impressionistic, referring especially to his lifelike exactness 
in noting concrete reality. His verbal innovations in Flemish poetry are born 
of his constant care to transcribe what he saw and felt in picturesque and 
living words. Every one of his nature poems depicts a nook of Flanders seen 
in a mood. They are never artificial or bookish, never dusty and dry, never 
a spiritless mannerism, but naive, exactly and vividly realistic. He stands 
before a nest of blackbirds in a willow trunk and laughs in childlike joy, 
observing the capricious gamboling of the young birds. He notes how the 
black letters of his breviary become red and gold when he glances at them 
after staring in the blinding glare of the sun. He notices the flat pennies, the 
round spots of moss, green, fallow, and yellow on the bark of trees or on the 
old stones of a bridge. 

“Without lies and without cheating, wild truth is what I desire!” he 
exclaimed, “and what I do not speak out, I do not have in me! Who shall 
dare to count this a sin? My heart and my soul, my song and myself — it is 
all on the outside as it is from within: All lies there bare on my hands! Then 
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away with the glittering lies of thoughts borrowed from another! Mine you 
are not — Yours I never shall be! Impersonal feelings . . . I bid you fare- 
well. . . . Go and travel! ” 

In the childlike laughter of that mystic soul is something of the divine 
simplicity of St. Francis of Assisi, who taught his disciples to sing and 
rejoice as the “ Mountebanks of God,” the “ Joculatores Domini.” His 
very ecstasy before even the simplest forms of nature denotes how he 
saw more in them, or behind them, than mere form and color. A spider 
running on the polished mirror of a pool seems to him to write with its 
movements the name of God on the water, a tree turns its blossoms towards 
its Creator in offering of thanks, the skylark flies up as an arrow to His 
throne. He saw. 

. . a world in a grain of sand, 
and a Heaven in a wild flower. 


In one of his poems he shows God listening to the sighing of reeds in a 
brook with the same paternal goodness as to the song of the poet and the 
plaint of man: 


THE RUSTLING OF THE WHISPERING REED 
O! The rustling of the whispering reed! O! Could I sing your song of 


pain, when weak the winds around you twine and low your bending heads 
incline. . . . You bow so humbly yielding down, arise and bow low down 
again, and bowing sing that song of pain, that my soul loves, O rustling 
réed! 

O! The rustling of the whispering reed! How many a time was I sitting 
still, quite near the lonely waterbrook, alone and by no man disturbed, and 
glanced over the wimpling water clear, and watched your weak wabbling waves 
while listening to your song of pain, that you sang for me, O whispering reed! 

O! The rustling of the whispering reed! How many a man has passed near 
by, and heard your singing harmony, but heeded not and hastened forth. 
Away! Where distant goals their hearts enchant! Away! Where yellow gold 
draws them. Never they understood your murmured plaint, O my beloved, 
my sighing reed! 

But no! Ah, no! my rustling reed, your voice deserves no haughty scorn. 
God made the stream; God made your stem; God ordered: “Breathe” . . . 
A slow wind sighed and twined around your stem, which bent and climbed 
again . . . God listened . . . and your plaintive song brought joy to God, 
O rustling reed! 

But no! But no! Rustling slender reed, my soul does not disdain your 
voice, my soul which from the same God received feeling, upon His com- 
mand, that feeling which understands your plaint, when you bend low and 
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raise your heads. But no! Ah! No! My whispering reed, my soul does not 
disdain your plaint! 

That the rustling of the whispering reed may echo in my mournful song! 
And quivering climb before Thy feet, Thou giver to both of light and life 
. . . O Thou, who holdest not in disdain the murmur of an humble reed, O 
do not disdain my humble plea . . . I, poor and pining, plaintive reed! 


Gezelle had the mystic’s familiarity with all that is divine. He bids the 
winds to lull lest they should disturb the sleep of the holy Infant. He thanks 
God again and again for the daily gifts he has received. He exclaims: “ Jesus, 
mark my head with Thy blood, please. Thy blood on my head, on my fore- 
head, that everyone may see it, so that everyone sees: that Thou are mine, 
that I am Thine.” 


EGO FLOS! 


I am a flower and before Thy eyes I blossom, immensely glaring Sun, 
which eternal, never-changing, allows indulgently me, wretched creature, to 
flower here — who after this low life, reserves eternal life for me. 

My life lies in Thy light, my joy, my pain, my hope and happiness, my only 
and my all. What can I, without Thee but die a death eternal? What is there, 
without Thee, that I can love and like? 

I am so far from Thee, albeit that Thou, deep well of all that lives and 
ever life can give, comest nearest of all to me — and radiatest, O deep-beloved 
sun, into my deepest soul, Thy all-pervading glow. 

O cease! deliver me! Unbind my earthly shackles, uproot me and dig me 
out. Let me go there where it is summer always and sunlight. Let me haste 
to where Thou flourishest, eternal, unique Flower, in a splendor of eternity. 

Then I will flower before . . . O not before Thy eyes, but near Thee, if 
Thou allowest me, wretched creature, to taste of Life eternal —if Thou let 
me resolve myself in Thy eternal light. 


So he lived simply and beautifully with the confidence of a flower in the 
sun. He repeated it so many times: “Ego flos” [I am a flower}. And no 
better symbol can be found for him. As a flower Gezelle was rooted in the 
very ground of his land, and sucked his strength from the sod of his own 
country. He followed naturally his instinct for beauty, as a flower grows 
simply and is an astonishing wonder. And as the flower turns its heart towards — 
the sun and follows it up in its course, so he turned his soul towards the light 


of God. 


GusTAVE L. vAN RoosBROECK 


EMILE VERHAEREN 


H stood for Belgium in every part of her being. The world has never 


seen, the world may seek in vain for, another poet who so truly em- 

bodied within himself the soul of a country. Flemish by birth and 
ancestry, Walloon, that is French, in mind and speech, he was indeed the twin- 
faced poet of this twin-headed people.” 

These are Maurice Maeterlinck’s words, in an article written after the 
tragic death of his friend and confrére, Emile Verhaeren. Verhaeren and 
Maeterlinck stand as the two pinnacles of Belgian literature during the 
latter half of the nineteenth, and the first decade of the twentieth century. 
We think of Maeterlinck primarily as a dramatist, although he also writes 
poems; we think of Verhaeren primarily as a poet, although he also wrote 
plays. Together they are Belgium, the Belgium of vigorous, energetic materi- 
alism, no less than the Belgium of poetic mysticism. Maeterlinck represents the 
latter, but Verhaeren represents both. He does more, he is the very soul of 
the modern world. 

Belgians may point to him proudly as the embodiment of their nation, but 
we, who are not Belgians, recognize in him a greater universality. There is 
scarcely a side of the life of today upon which he does not touch. He is of 
the country and of the city; of imagination and of reality; of ideals and of 
gross fact. His is the temperament of the believer, and the mind of the ag- 
nostic. Profoundly touched by the thoughts and aims of modern times, he 
never loses sympathy with the charm of things old and half-forgotten. To 
quote another Belgian writer, Emile Cammaerts, he is “energy and dream.” 

Other poets have pursued one or another of the ideals for which he strove, 
but in no other modern is so embracing an endeavor. His poems are rich in 
thought, but the thought is not permitted to usurp the place of poetry, for 
Verhaeren is always an artist. 

At the time when Symbolism was flourishing in France, Verhaeren was 
already preoccupied with the modern sympathy of man for his fellows. He 
could not shut himself away from life. Men welded into the corporate entity, 
Man, was to him all important. One of the younger French poets, Jules 
Romains, has written a book called ‘La Vie Unanime’; Verhaeren’s whole 
work might bear the same title. What he felt and acted upon, the next 
generation has tabulated. 

The facts of Verhaeren’s life, as we know them, are not of great importance; 
what is important is the reaction of his mind upon these facts, and that we 
have in his poems. 

438 
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Emile Verhaeren was born at Saint-Amand in East Flanders on May 21, 
1855. His father, Gustave Verhaeren, was the son of a cloth merchant of 
Brussels. His mother, a Mlle. Debock, was a native of Saint-Amand. Both 
families can be traced to different parts of Belgium in the eighteenth century, 
but there is reason to believe that the Verhaerens were originally Dutch, while 
the Debocks were possibly French although the name is Flemish. French was 
the language in which Verhaeren was brought up. 

After two years in a school in Brussels, the poet was sent to the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Sainte-Barbe in Ghent, from which institution he graduated at twenty, 
and returned to Saint-Amand for a year, taking a position in a large oil 
works owned by his uncle in that town. This business proving distasteful, the 
young man decided to study law, and matriculated at the University of 
Louvain, obtaining his degree in 1881. 

After a short time in the office of Edmond Picard in Brussels, Verhaeren 
abandoned the law in order to devote himself entirely to literature. He had 
already been a contributor te an ill-starred little paper, La Semaine, published 
by the undergraduates at Louvain, which was suppressed fifteen months after 
its foundation by the University authorities on account of its freedom of 
thought and expression. 

In 1883, Verhaeren published his first book, ‘Les Flamandes,’ brilliant, 
vivid poems of Flemish life, done with the realistic touch which Zola was 
just making the fashion among the younger generation of Belgian writers. 
The book met with much opposition from the conservatives, but was warmly 
defended by Lemonnier in ‘L’Europe.’ It was certainly an extraordinarily 
brilliant first book, but it represented only one side of Verhaeren’s nature. It 
was the other side, the gentle, mystical side, which was given prominence in 
the poet’s next book, ‘Les Moines,’ published in 1886. Before writing it, 
Verhaeren passed some time in the monastery of Forges near Chimay, in 
order to surround himself with the quiet atmosphere which the book de- 
manded, and which it is possible he realized that he also needed. 

A period of wandering succeeded the publication of these books, during 
which Verhaeren went to France, Germany, Spain, and England. His mind 
was constantly at work upon the problems of existence, and so strenuous 
was the internal conflict that his health gave way for a time, and he suffered 
a severe nervous breakdown. 

During this illness, he lived in London, and some of his most interesting 
poems have London for their theme. The somber state of his mind at that 
period found expression in ‘ Les Soirs,’ ‘Les Débacles,’ and ‘Les Flambeaux 
Noirs’ published respectively in 1887, 1888, and 1890. 

In 1891, Verhaeren issued two volumes of poems: ‘ Les Bords de la Route,’ 
which dates from the time of ‘ Les Flamandes’ and ‘Les Moines,’ and ‘ Ap- 
parus dans Mes Chemins,’ which marks the beginning of a new epoch in his 
literary career, and leads the way to the books of his great period: ‘ Les Cam- 
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pagnes Hallucinées,’ 1893; ‘Les Villages Illusoires,’ 1895; and ‘Les Villes 
Tentaculaires,’ 1895. 

On his return to Belgium, he threw himself enthusiastically into active 
life, and became a convert to the socialistic doctrines then ‘stirring the 
country. He seconded M. Vandevelde and others in starting a democratic 
movement, and was for some time a member of the Comité de la Maison du 
Peuple. 

Some time before 1896, Verhaeren married, and a volume of love-poems, 
‘Les Heures Claires,’ was published in that year. This book is a series of three, 
which have appeared at long intervals, the second, ‘Les Heures d’Aprés- 
Midi,’ being issued in 1905, and the third, ‘Les Heures du Soir,’ in 
IQII. 

His life from this moment was almost without incident, except for many 
journeys and the constant writing and publishing of books. Emile Verhaeren 
was a most prolific writer. His fecundity and energy were enormous. He wrote 
twenty-six volumes of poems, seven volumes of prose, and four plays. Of the 
poems, the books already mentioned contain his most characteristic work, 
but four volumes of poems under the general title, ‘ Toute la Flandre,’ should 
be included in that estimate. They give not only charming and intimate pic- 
tures of his own boyhood, but are an epitome of Flemish life and custom. 
The other four volumes of poems issued before the war, ‘La Multiple 
Splendeur,’ ‘Les Visages de la Vie,’ ‘Les Rhythmes Souverains,’ and ‘Les 
Blés Mouvants,’ are more subjective and reflective in tone than his earlier 
books, although in ‘Les Blés Mouvants’ there is a return to the pictorial 
quality so marked in ‘Les Villages Illusoires’ and the other volumes of his 
middle period. 

His last collection of poems, ‘Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre,’ is the out- 
cry of a strong and terribly wounded man. The finest poem in the volume is 
the magnificent tribute to England, ‘ L’Angleterre,’ one stanza of which will 
serve to show the brilliant symbolizing of a whole nation by means of visual 
images, and the undercurrent of emotion which surges through the poem: — 


Sur tes places, au coin des rues 
A ton appel urgent se massaient les recrues; 
Mille affiches brillaient et s’exaltaient dans V air; 
Des voix graves parlaient d’honneur et de patrie 
Et tes femmes au geste clair 
Redonnaient de lorgueil aux ames amoindries. 
Des phares de Penzance aux beffrois d’Edimbourg, 
Tes cités embrasaient de leur cceur tes campagnes; 
Des ouragans d’ardeur sautaient de bourg en bourg 
A travers bois, vallons, fleuves, coteaux, montagnes; 
En tous lieux se muait pour les rudes combats 
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Ta race de marins en peuple de soldats; 

Londre oublia Carthage et se souvint Rome, 

Si bien qu'un jour, son ile héroique trembla 

Du long pas cadencé de quatre millions d’ hommes. 


The beautiful poem to Rupert Brooke also printed in this book must stand, 
with his own last sonnets, as the young poet’s most fitting epitaph. 

Verhaeren’s best known play is ‘Le Cloitre,’ in which he returns to the 
theme of ‘Les Moines.’ It is written for male characters only and is partly in 
prose and partly in verse. ‘ Héléne de Sparte’ takes up the Greek story where 
Homer left it. Here we see Helen, weary and aging, longing for love not 
lust, and still pursued by the desire of men. In the end, she seeks refuge in the 
forest only to be again followed by fauns, naiads, and bacchantes, until she 
flees in despair to Zeus and death. This play was first published in translation 
in Leipzig under the title of ‘ Helenas Heimkehr.’ 

It is curious and interesting to note that Verhaeren’s prose books are largely 
critical essays upon painting — monographs of the work of Joseph Heymans, 
Rembrandt, and Rubens. It has been justly said that every Fleming is at heart 
a painter. Even though Verhaeren’s medium is words, he ole with them as 
truly as though he used pigments. What is a little poem like ‘ La Cuisine’ but 
a Flemish genre picture? 

Two other volumes of criticism, ‘Fernand Khnopff,’ and ‘Les Lettres 
Francaises en Belgique,’ preceded the war, while one volume, ‘La Belgique 
Sanglante,’ was written afterwards. This is a terrible book. The dedication 
begins with these words: 

 Celui qui composa ce livre ott la haine ne se dissimule point, était jadis un 
vivant pacifique. Il admirait bien des peuples; il en aimait quelques-uns.” 

Truly, ‘La Belgique Sanglante’ is a book of hate, of hate and painful 
disillusion. The man who believed so ardently in humanity has been cruelly 
deceived. What future ages will think of the book as a criticism of events and 
motives cannot now be determined, but, as the expression of the tortured soul 
of one of the most remarkable men of his epoch, it can never lose its interest 
for other men in other times. 

At the outbreak of the war, Verhaeren moved to England, but by the spring 
of 1915 he was again in Saint-Cloud, where for some years he had been in the 
habit of passing his winters, returning to Belgium for the summers. It is a 
bitter thing to remember that he never saw Belgium again. 

On the evening of November 28, 1916, he went to Rouen to deliver a lecture. 
Arriving at the station after the lecture, he found that the last train for 
Paris was just starting; he attempted to board it, but fell, and was crushed 
under the wheels. It is said that death was mercifully instantaneous. 

Verhaeren’s work is extremely individual. He had made his chief expression 
a series of irregular rhymed stanzas, no two of which were constructed in the 
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same way. In fact, rhymed vers libre in stanzaic form or divided into parts 
so long as not properly to be considered stanzas at all, was his most character- 
istic medium, although he not infrequently wrote in the regular alexandrine. 
‘Les Flamandes,’ ‘ Les Moines,’ and ‘ Les Soirs’ series are all in alexandrines. 

Verhaeren united in a remarkable manner the two qualities of visual and 
audible sensation. No translation can do him justice because of his virtuosity 
in the latter effect. In ‘La Pluie’ there is a constant repetition of 


La pluie 
La longue pluie, 
La pluie 


where the liquid, sweeping l’s give the continuous sound of falling rain, and 
the mere repetition is handled so deftly by the addition of changing images: 


La longue pluie, 
Fine et dense, comme la suie. 


La longue pluie, 
La pluie —et ses fils identiques 


La pluie 


La longue pluie, avec ses longs fils gris 


that the vision of interminable, gray lines of rain is indelibly printed upon 
the consciousness. 

His knowledge of the psychology of the Belgian peasant is keen and ac- 

curate. The growing fright of the grave-digger in ‘The Miller’ is most dra- 
matically worked up to the climax. 
_ Although Verhaeren’s plays are not among his greatest work, his poems are 
often intensely dramatic. ‘The Burning Hayricks’ is a remarkable example 
of this, but again the poem loses much of its sound in translation. We can 
get the picture of the great hayricks burning up like torches in the black 
night, and striking the whole countryside red with their glare, but we lose 
the sound of 


La flamme ronfle et casse et broie, 
S’arrache des haillons quelle déploie, 

Ou sinueuse et virgulante 

S’enroule en chevelure ardente ou lente, 
Puis sapaise soudain et se détache 

Et ruse et se dérobe — ou rebondit encore: 
Et voici, clairs, de la boue et de Vor, 

Dans le ciel noir qui s'empanache. 
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Verhaeren’s genius is so versatile, it seems to embrace every side of modern 
man’s thought and activity. We have great paintings of the modern city 
like ‘The Stock Exchange’; we have Monet-like color studies such as 
‘London.’ There is an almost numberless collection of weather-pieces of 
which ‘The Rain,’ already quoted, is one. No one understands better the 
peculiar qualities of rain, snow, wind, and fog. But, besides, there are the 
symbolistic poems, the pictures of the town sucking in the country in ‘ Les 
Villes Tentaculaires,’ or the neurasthenic vision of the flowing Thames, 
watched so long that reason seems flowing away with its waters, in ‘ The 
Dead.’ If we oppose these with the love-poems of ‘ Les Soirs’ series, and the 
clarion trumpet-calls of the socialistic poems of which ‘Get You Gone’ is an 
example, we shall gain some idea of his remarkable range of subject and man- 
ner..He was the first poet to see the beauty of the life of today — the grandeur | 
of mechanical invention, the social necessity which binds country to country, 
the superb epic which is modern industrialism. 

Before the war, it might very well be said that Verhaeren was better appre- 
ciated in the non-French speaking countries than any other poet writing in 
the French language. The reason is not far to seek, for Verhaeren, in spite of 
the tongue in which he wrote, is very far from French. He has a nebulous 
grandeur which is as remote as possible from French clarity and logical 
synthesis. Verhaeren’s philosophy is idealistic and vague, not precise and 
logical. He luxuriates where a Frenchman would have carefully pruned. His 
success lies in the virtues of what might so easily have been faults. His ex- 
cesses become an organ-point of deep sonority. Poem by poem, and volume 
by volume, he has built up a huge symphony of the life of man. Never didac- 
tic, yet his poems all point to a belief in an ultimate good, which makes the 
sorrowful reality of ‘La Belgique Sanglante’ and ‘Les Ailes Rouges de la 
Guerre’ even more poignant. Verhaeren, in his work, in himself, is the ideal 
which swayed the world before the war, and which he was largely responsible 
for making universal. His philosophy might be paraphrased by calling it “ the 
beauty and ideality of the material world.” His is the authentic voice of a 
period that is gone. 

Amy LoweLL 


[The following translations are by Amy Lowell and are taken from the 
Appendix to her volume ‘ Six French Poets,’ copyright by the Macmillan Co. 
The translations are reprinted by permission of Miss Lowell and of the Mac- 


millan Co.} 
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THE KITCHEN 


a red puddle, and its flames, incessantly gnawing at the back plate, 
had eaten into it an obscene subject in melted iron. 

The fire rejoiced under the mantelpiece which stretched over it like the 
penthouse roof over a booth, and the bright ornaments of wood, of copper, 
of lacquer upon it sparkled less to the eyes than the writhing coals. 

Rays escaped from it like a spray of emeralds, and here — there — every- 
where — gave fillips of brilliance to the glass jugs and glazed platters. To see 
the sparks fall upon every raised surface, one would have said — into such 
particles did the fire crumble itself — that the sun had been winnowed through 
a leaded window. 


T= threshold of the kitchen was old and split. The hearth shone like 


LONDON 


A ND this London of brass and bronze, my soul, where iron plates clash 


under sheds, where sails go forth without Notre Dame for star — 

go forth, away, toward unknown hazards. Sooty, smoky stations, 
where gas weeps its distant silver melancholies to roads of lightning; where 
bored animals yawn at the hour which, immensely mournful, tolls from 
Westminster. And these embankments, infinite with fatal lanterns — Fates 
whose spindles plunge into darkness — and these drowned sailors, under the 
petals of mud flowers where the flame throws its light. And these shawls and 
these gestures of drunken women, and these alcohols of golden letters up 
to the roofs, and all at once death in the midst of these crowds. 
_ O my soul of the evening, this black London which drags through you! 


THE WINDMILL 
T= windmill turns in the depths of the evening, very slowly it turns, 


against a sad and melancholy sky. It turns, and turns, and its wine- 
colored sail is infinitely sad, and feeble, and heavy, and tired. 

Since dawn its arms— pleading, reproachful — have stretched out and 
fallen; and now again they fall, far off in the darkening air and absolute 
silence of extinguished nature. 

Sick with winter, the day drowses to sleep upon the villages; the clouds are 
weaty of their gloomy travels; and along the copses where shadows are 
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gathering, the wheel-tracks fade away tova dead horizon. Some cabins of 
beech logs squat miserably in a circle about a colorless pond; a copper lamp 
hangs from the ceiling and throws a patina of fire over wall and window. And 
in the immense plain, by the side of the sleeping stream — wretched, miserable 
hovels! — they fix, with the poor eyes of their ragged window-panes, the old 
windmill which turns, and — weary —turns and dies. 


THE DEAD 


upon the Thames. 

Bronze bridges, where wagons clank with interminable noises of 
hinges, and sails of dark boats, let their shadows fall upon it. With no move- 
ment of hands over its clock face, a great belfry, masked with red, gazes at 
it as though at some one immensely sad and dead. 


T its dress of the color of gall and poison, the corpse of my reason trails 


My reason is dead from too much knowledge, from a too great desire to 
shape the motive of every being and every thing, and place it upon a black 
granite pedestal. It died atrociously, of a clever poisoning; it died also of a 
mad dream of an absurd and red empire. On the illuminated evening of 
a festival, when it felt this triumph float, like eagles, over its head, its nerves 
gave way. It died when it could no more feel ardor and aching desires. And 
it killed itself, infinitely exhausted. 


Midna length of mournful walls, the length of iron factories where 
hammers boom like thunder, it trails to the funeral. 


There are wharves and barracks, always wharves with lanterns — slow and 
motionless spinners of the dim gold of their lights. There are the dreariness of 
stones, a brick house, a black jail, whose windows, like dull eyelids, open 
to the evening fog. There are great insane dockyards, full of dismantled ships 
and yards quartered against a sky of crucifixions. 


In its dress of dead jewels, which celebrates the hour of purple at the 
horizon, the corpse of my reason trails upon the Thames. 


It goes toward the perils in the depths of shadow and fog, to the long 
hollow sound of the tolling of heavy bells breaking their wings at the corners 
of towers. Leaving unsatisfied behind it the immense city of life, it goes toward: 
the black unknown, to sleep in the graves of evening, far away, where the 
slow and powerful waves, opening their endless caverns, swallow the dead 


forever. 
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THE RAIN 
ONG like threads without end, the long rain 


Interminably, across the gray day, 

Streaks the green window-panes with its long gray threads, 
Endlessly, the rain, 
The long rain, 


The rain. 


Since yesterday evening it has raveled itself so, 

Out of the rotten rags hanging 

From the solemn and black sky. 

It stretches itself, patiently — slowly — 

Upon the roads, 

Since yesterday evening — upon the roads and lanes, 
Continually. 


Along the miles : 

Which go from the fields to the suburbs, 
By ways interminably winding, 

Pass the teams with arching hoods — 
Toiling, sweating, smoking — 

Like a funeral train seen in profile; 

In the straight ruts, 

Parallel for such a distance that at night they seem to join the heavens, 
The water drips for hours; 

And the trees weep, and the houses, 
Soaked as they are by the long rain, 
Tenaciously, indefinitely. 


Through their rotten dikes 

The rivers burst over the meadows 

Where the drowned grain floats; 

The wind slaps alders and walnut-trees. 

Ominously, half-submerged in water, 

The great, black oxen bellow to the tortured heavens; 
Evening comes with its shadows, 

And the plains and the coppices are clogged with them 
And always there is the rain, 

The long rain, 

Fine and dense like soot. 


? 
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The long rain, ’ 

The rain — and its identical threads 
And its systematic nails 

Weave the shroud of destitution 
Mesh by mesh, 

For the houses and the enclosures 

Of the gray old villages; 

Linens and rosaries of rags 

Which ravel out 

All down the upright beams; 

Blue pigeon-houses glued to the roof; 
Windows whose dilapidated panes 
Have a plaster of brown paper; 
Dwellings where the symmetrical gutters 
Form into crosses above the stone gables; 
Windmills planted, uniform and dull, 
Each on its hill, like horns; 

Belfries and neighboring chapels, 

The rain, 

The long rain, 

Assassinates them during the Winter. 


The rain, 

The long rain, with its long gray threads, 
With its hair of water, and its wrinkles, 
The long rain 

Of old countries, 

Eternal and torpid. 


THE MILLER 


447 


on an evening of rough, cold, and bitter north wind, in a ground 


E was being buried, the old miller of the black mill, buried in winter, 


of cinders and hemlock plants. 


The daylight darted its deceiving brilliance at the grave-digger’s shovel. A 


dog wandered about near the grave, and barked at the brightness. 


At each dig the shovel changed like a mirror, shone, took hold, and buried 
itself in the disturbed earth. The sun went down beneath suspicious shadows. 
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Against a background of sky, the grave-digger, like an enormous insect, 
seemed to fight with fear. The shovel trembled in his hands, the ground 
opened in spite of him, and nothing filled up the hole which, like the night, 
widened in front of him. 


In the village yonder, no one had lent two sheets to the dead. 
In the village yonder, no one had said a prayer. 
In the village yonder, no one had rung the passing bell for the dead. 


In the village yonder, no one had wanted to nail the coffin. 


And the houses and cottages along the roads facing the cemetery, all had 
their shutters closed so as to see nothing. 


The grave-digger felt himself alone with this dead man who had no shroud, 
for whom everyone felt hate and fear in their blood. 


Upon his hill, gloomy with evening, the old miller of the black mill had 
been used to live in harmony with space and distance, and the mad flight of 
tempests streaming from the flapping mane of the north winds; for long 
he had listened to what the dark and golden mouths of the stars reveal to 
those who are attentive to the eternal; the gray desert of austere heather had 
ringed his eyes with the mystery by which things make souls aware of them, 
and speak to them and counsel them; the great currents which flow through 
everything that lives had entered his mind with such power, that, in his 
isolated and profound soul, this simple peasant had felt the movement and 
fermentation of the world. 


The oldest man did not know how long it was that he had been hiding 
yonder, far from the village, watching the flight of birds and their journey- 
ings, and the signs of flame in the clouds. 


He awed by the silence of which he had noiselessly woven his existence; he 
awed still further by the golden eyes of his windmill, shining suddenly at 
night. 


No one would have known of his agony and death, were it not for the four 
wings which he turned, like eternal supplications, to the unknown; were it 
not that one morning they were absolutely rigid, black, and immovable like 
a cross above a destiny. 
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The grave-digger saw the surging shadows increase like crowds, and the 
village and its shut windows fade into the distance and disappear. 


The universal disquiet peopled the solitude with cries; in black and brown 
veils the wind passed by as though it were some one; all the vagueness of hos- 
tile horizons became fixed in feverish rustlings, until the moment when, with 
wild eyes, throwing his shovel no matter where, with the multiple arms of 
night in menaces behind him, like a thief he fled. 


Then came silence, absolute, all about. In the riven earth the hole appeared 
gigantic, nothing moved any more; and, alone, the insatiable plains in their 
northern immensity of shadow absorbed the dead man, whose life had been 
rendered limitless and exalted to the infinite, by their mystery. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
T= enormous street and its quadrangular houses border the crowd 


and dike it with their granite, eyed with windows and porches, in 
whose panes aureoled evenings shine farewell. 


Like an upright torso of stone and metal, containing in its unclean mystery 
the beating and panting of the world, the monument of gold stands in the 
darkness. 


About it, black banks lift their pediments supported by the arms of bronze 
Hercules, whose great weary muscles seem to be holding strong-boxes up to 
victory. 


The square, from which it erects its battleground, sucks in the fever and 
the tumult of each wave of passion towards its occult lover — the square and 
its open spaces, and its walls, and its numberless gas-jets, which make the 
clusters of shadows and lights upon the sidewalks stir. 


How many dreams, like red fires, intermingle their flames and their eddies 
from the top to the bottom of the mad palace! Monstrous and culpable gain 
tightens itself into knots, and its desire sows and propagates itself, going out 
to inflame neighboring vanities from door to door, through the town. Heavy 
counters grumble like a storm, gross profusions become jealous and rage, 
and tempests of failures, suddenly, with brutal blows, beat and overturn the 
great monumental men of the town. 
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At a given moment of the afternoon, the fever increases still more, and 
penetrates the building, and ferments in the walls. One almost believes one 
sees it quickening itself at the motionless fame-flowered lamps, running from 
banister to banister, assembling itself, and bursting out and crackling, upon 
the landings and the marble of the stairways. 


At the mirage of a pale hope, a rekindled fury mounts through the funnel 
of noise and smoke from those fighting by theft below. Dry tongues, piercing 
looks, contradictory gestures, and brains crossed by whirlwinds of millions, 
exchange their fear ‘and their terror there. Haste simulates audacity, and 
audacities surpass themselves; fingers scratch the insanity of their anguish 
upon slates; cynically, a discount which breaks a people at the other end of 
the world, illuminates it; chimeras are winged with light; luck flees or over- 
abounds; deals concluded, deals broken off, struggle and clash together in 
disputes; the air burns —and paradoxical figures, in flat packages, in heavy 
bundles, are thrown back, and jolted, and shaken, and worried in these 


tumults until their weary sums, masses against masses, are broken. 


On those days when catastrophes happen, Death scrolls them over with 
suicides, and failures crumble to ruins which flame in exalted obsequies. But 
the same evening, in the pale hours, wills revive in fever, and the sly fury 
takes hold again as before. 


People betray, smile, gnaw, and encompass other deaths. Hate hums like 
a machine about those whom it assassinates. Men of needy fortune are robbed 
with authority. Honor is mixed with swindling to lure even nations into the 
universal madness, the hunt for the burning ‘and infamous gold. 


Oh, gold! In the distance, like towers in the clouds, like towers upon the 
steps of illusion! Enormous gold! Like towers in the distance, with millions 
of arms stretched towards it, with gestures and calls in the night, and the 
muttering of the universal prayer, from end to end of the horizons of the 


world! 


In the distance, cubes of gold upon triangles of gold, and all about, cele- 
brated fortunes mounting upon the scaffoldings of algebras. 


Gold! — to eat and drink gold! — and, even more ferocious than the rage 
for gold, the faith in the mysterious gamble and its dark and hazardous 
chances, and the certainty of its arbitrary designs to restore the old destiny. 
Play, terrible axis, where future passion will turn desperately about adventure 
for the sole pleasure of anomaly, for the sole need of bestiality and frenzy, 
over there, where laws of terror cross with supreme disorders! 


Like an upright torso of stone and metal, containing in its unclean mystery 
the beating and panting heart of the world, the monument of gold stands in 


the darkness. 
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GET YOU GONE 
ET you gone, get you gone, 
The entire inn is for those who come. 


It belongs to us, it belongs to us, 

For very nearly three hundred years. 

It belongs to us, it belongs to us, 

From the outer door with its heavy bolts 
Up to the very chimney tops. 


Get you gone, get you gone, 
The entire inn is for those who come. 


We know it well, we know it well, 

Every decay and every crack. 

But it is we alone who pretend 

To put new plaster instead of the old 

From the ground-sills up to the edge of the roof. 


Get you gone, get you gone, 
The entire inn is for those who come. 


We venerate those who are dead, 
Lying in their coffins of oak; 
We envy those already dead 
Unconscious of the cries of hate 


Which leap and bound from plain to plain. 


Get you gone, get you gone, 
The entire inn is for those who come. 


It is our right, it is our right, 
To put an Eagle on our sign; 
It is our right, it is our right, 
To own, according to the law, 
More than we need of barley and rye. 


Get you gone, get you gone, 
Gestures and words mean nothing now. 
Get you gone, get you gone, 

And understand, 


It is our hunger makes our right! 


GEORGES EEKHOUD 


A JEUNE BELGIQUE ” was more than a school; it was a literary 
movement, which began about the year 1880. stirs aires group 
of writers was to found a national literature, which used the French 

language and technique for the expression of the Flemish or Walloon spirit, 
and the peculiar sentiment and individuality of the Belgian race which has 
developed between the more powerful nations of France and Germany. The 
movement as it developed in the eighties and nineties was characterized by 
William Sharp: 

“To one who has closely studied the whole movement in its intimate and 

extra-national bearings, as well as in its individual manifestations and aber- 
rations, its particular and collective achievement in the several literary genres, 
there is no question as to the radical distinction between Belgic and French 
literature. Whether there be a great future for the first, is almost entirely 
dependent on the concurrent political condition of Belgium. If Germany were 
to appropriate the country, it is almost certain that only the Flemish spirit 
would retain its independent vitality, and even that probably only for a 
generation: or two. But if Belgium were absorbed by France, Brussels would 
almost immediately become as insignificant a literary center as is Lyons or 
Bordeaux, or be, at most, not more independent of Paris than is Marseilles. 
Literary Belgium would be a memory, within a year of the hoisting of the 
French tricolor from the Scheldt to the Liége. Meanwhile, the whole energy 
of ‘ Young Belgium’ is consciously or unconsciously concentrated in the effort 
to withstand Paris.” 
. Among the leading spirits of “La Jeune Belgique ” were Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Emile Verhaeren, Georges Eekhoud, Camille Lemonnier, Georges 
Rodenbach, J. K. Huysmans, Auguste Jenart, and Eugéne Demolder, several 
of whom have since by their individual achievements won reputations extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of their school or their country. 

This school of literature was somewhat analogous to that of the Flemish 
painting. Nature is always an important accessory to the development of the 
action; and therefore the landscapes and the genre pictures are given with a 
rapid and sure touch and in a vivid and high key —so high that at times 
the colors are almost crude. The reader of these Belgian writers often feels, in 
consequence, that he is looking at a series of paintings which are being ex- 
plained by a narrator. 

Of all these writers, Georges Eekhoud, whom Mr. Sharp calls “ the Mau- 
passant of the Low Countries,” is the one who has made the greatest effort 
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to model his work upon the style of the contemporary French authors. He was 
born in Antwerp, May 27, 1854. His literary career was begun as an editor 
of the Precursor, in Antwerp, but he soon became associated with L’Etoile 
Belge as literary dics In 1877 he published his first volume, entitled ‘ Myrtes 
et Cyprés.’ This was succeeded by a second book of poetry, ‘ Baran Poétiques 
et Pittoresques,’ which appeared in 1879. Among the most admired of these 
poems are ‘La Mare aux Sangues,’ ‘Nina,’ ‘Raymonne,’ and the strong 
“La Guigne.’ 

French critics say that his diction lacks polish, but that he has strength, 
color, and a talent for description. His novels are: ‘Kees Doorik’ (1884), 
“Les Kermesses’ (1884), ‘Les Milices de Saint-Francois’ (1886), ‘Les 
Nouvelles Kermesses’ (1887), and ‘La Nouvelle Carthage’ (1888). The 
latter is considered his most brilliant novel, and won for him the quinquennial 
prize of 5,000 francs given for French literature in Belgium. It is a vivid 
picture of Antwerp, with vigorous and highly colored descriptions of its 
middle-class citizens, enriched by centuries of continued prosperity. In gen- 
eral, Eekhoud is naturalistic, and intent only on painting life as he sees and 
fils it. His other books include — ‘ Cycle Patibulaire’ (1892); ‘Au Siécle 
de Shakespeare,’ a valuable book on the English literature of the Elizabethan 
period (1893); ‘Mes Communions’ (1895); ‘Escal Vigor’? (1899) and 
‘La Faneuse d’Amour’ (1900), as well as translations into French verse of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster’ (1895) and Marlowe’s ‘Edward II’ 
(1896) . From 1896 until his death in 1926 he produced only occasional articles. 


EX-VOTO 


From ‘ The Massacre of the Innocents, and Other Tales by Belgian Writers ’: 
copyright, 1895, by Stone & Kimball 


HE country I know and love best does not exist for the tourist, and 
neither guide nor doctor ever dreams of recommending it. This re- 
assures me, for I love my country selfishly, exclusively. The land 

is ancient, flat, the home of fogs. With the exception of the Polder schorres, 
the district fertilized by the overflowing of the river, few districts are culti- 
vated. A single canal from the Scheldt irrigates its fields and plains, and 
occasional railways connect its unfrequented towns. 

The politician execrates it, the merchant despises it, it intimidates and 
baffles legions of bad painters. 

Poets of the boudoir! virtuosi! This flat country will always elude your 
descriptions! For you, landscape painters, there is no inspiration to be gained 
here. O chosen land, neither thou nor thy secret can be seen at a glance! 
The degenerate folk who pass through this country feel nothing of its healthy, 
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intoxicating charm, or are only wearied in the midst of this gray peaceful 
nature, unrelieved by hill or torrent; and still less sympathy have they with 
the country louts who stare at them with placid bovine eyes. 

The people remain robust, uncouth, obstinate, and ignorant. No music 
stirs me like the Flemish from their lips. They mouth it, drawl it, linger 
lovingly over the guttural syllables, while the harsh consonants fall heavily 
as their fists. They move slowly, swingingly, bent-shouldered and heavy-jawed; 
like bulls, they are at once fierce and taciturn. Never shall I meet more comely, 
firm-bosomed lassies, never see eyes more appealing, than those of this dear 
land of mine. Under their blue kiel the brawny lads swagger well content; 
though when in drink, if dispute arises, rivalry may drive them into fatal 
conflicts. The lierenaar ends many a quarrel without further ado; and as the 
combatants cut and hack, their faces preserve that dogged smile of the old 
Germans who fought in the Roman arenas. During the kermesses they over- 
eat themselves, they get drunk, dance with a kind of gauche solemnity, embrace 
their sweethearts without much ceremony, and when the dance is over, gratify 
themselves with all manner of excesses. 

One and all, they are slow to give themselves away; but once gained, their 
affection is unalterable. 

Those who depict them thick-set, laughter-loving, misshapen boors, do not 
know this race. The Campine peasantry recall rather the brown shepherd folk 
of Jordaens than the pot-house scenes by Teniers, a great man who slandered 
his Perck rustics. 

They preserve the faith of past centuries, undertake pilgrimages, respect 
their pastoor, believe in the Devil, in the wizard, in the evil eye, that jettatura 
of the North. So much the better. These yokels fascinate me. I prefer their 
poetic traditions, the legends drawled out by an old pachteresse in the evening 
hours, to the liveliest tale of Voltaire, and ‘their clan-narrowness and religious 
fanaticism stir me more than the patriotic declamations and the insipid civic 
thodomontade of the journalist. Splendid and glorious rebels, these Vendéans 
of ours; may philosophy and civilization long forget them. When the day 
of equality, dreamed of by geometric minds, comes, they. will disappear also, 
my superb brutes; hunted down, crushed by invasion, but to the end un- 
yielding to Positivist influences. My brothers, utilitarianism will do away 
with you, you and your rude remote country! 

Meanwhile, I who have your hot rebel blood coursing in my veins, I who 
shall not survive you, am fain to steep my spirit in yours, to be at once with 
you in all that is rude and savage in you, to stupefy myself at great casks 
of brown ale at the fairs, with you to raise up my voice when the clouds of 
incense rise like smoke above your sacred processions, to seat myself in silence 
beside your smoky hearths or to wander alone across the desolate sand-dunes 
at the hour when the frogs croak, and when the distraught shepherd, become 
an incendiary and a lost man, grazes his flock of fire across the heaths. . . . 
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At the beginning of the June of 1865,I had just reached my eleventh 
birthday and made my first communion with the Fréres de la Miséricorde at 
M . One morning I was called into the parlor; there I found the father 
superior and my uncle, who told me that he would take me to Antwerp to 
see my father. At the idea of this unexpected holiday and the prospect of 
embracing my kind parent, who had been a widower for five years and to 
whom I was now everything, I did not notice my uncle’s serious looks nor 
the pitying glances of the monk. 

We set off. The train did not go fast enough for my liking. However, we 
arrived at last. To ring the door-bell of the simple little house; to embrace 
Yana the servant; to submit to the caresses of good Lion, a splendid brown 
spaniel, to race upstairs with him four steps at a time, to bound into the 
familiar bedroom, then two words: — “ Father! — George! ” — to feel myself 
lifted up and pressed against his heart; to be devoured with kisses, my lips 
seeking his in the big fair beard: these actions followed one another rapidly; 
but transient as they were, they are forever graven on my memory. What 
a long time the dear man held me in his arms! He looked at me with tender 
admiration, repeating, “ What a big boy you have grown, my Jurgen, my 
Krapouteki! ” and he repeated a whole string of impossible but adorable pet 
names he had invented for me, and among which he interspersed caresses. It 
was still early in the morning. 

When I entered, followed by Lion, Yana, and finally by my uncle, the least 
member of the four, my father was in his dressing-gown, but was about 
to dress. 

He looked splendid to me. His color was fresh, but too flushed about the 
cheek-bones, I was told afterwards; his eyes sparkled — sparkled too much; 
his voice was a little hoarse, but sweet, caressing, despite its grave tone —a 
tone never to be forgotten by me. 

He was then forty-six. I see his tall figure rise before me now, a his 
well-set limbs; and his kind face still smiles on me in my dreams. 

My uncle clasped his hand. 

“You see that I keep my word, Ferdinand. Here’s the little scamp 
himself! ” 

“Thank you, Henry. Pardon the trouble I have caused you. . . . You 

will laugh at me; but if you had not brought ‘him, I should have gone to 
the convent myself me . . . I should have scorned the doctor’s régime 
and prescriptions. .. . You do not know, George... .I have not been 
very well. . . . Oh, a mere as? Bimal ailment, a ineoleceed cold. 
A slight etd: was it not, Yana? ... I have lost it, as you see... . Ah! 
my boy, what good it deeinereoies you! . ri aianrc ballehayel 
We are going out into the country at once. . . . I have prepared a surprise 
for you.’ 


I listened enchanted — oh, the selfishness of childhood! The promise of this 
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expedition made me deaf to his cough —a dry, convulsive cough which he 
tried to stifle by holding his silk handkerchief to his mouth. Neither did I 
notice — or rather I did notice but attached no importance to — the bottles 
of medicine and pill-boxes which stood on the chimney-piece and on the bed- 
table. A bottle of syrup had just been opened, and a drop remained in the 
silver spoon. Yana held a prescription in her hand, which had been written 
that morning. A heavy odor of opiates and other drugs filled the room. These . 
details only recurred to me afterwards. 

My uncle took leave. 

* Above all, no imprudence! ” he said to my father. “ You promise me? 
Be back in town before the dew falls. . . . I will take George to school again 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Set your mind at rest; we will be wise! ” replied my father, excited and 
preoccupied, thinking only of his child. 

I believe that he was not sorry to find himself alone with me, and as the 
prospect of returning to M , evoked by the old officer, had saddened me, 
he took me on his knee. 

“ Courage! little one,” he said. “It is not for long. I feel too lonely since 
the death of your poor mother. I have told my family that in the future I 
do not intend to be separated from you. . . . You have made your first com- 
munion ... you are big . .*. you shall go back to school for a week, 
just time to pack up and to settle in our new quarters. . . . Come, there, I 
am betraying the secret . . . Never mind, after all, I may as well tell you 
everything now. I have bought a pretty little house, almost a farmstead, three 
miles from here. . . . We are going to live in the country, like peasants, to 
wear sabots and smocks. Hey? That will make you grow. . . . What do you 
say to it? . . . We shall be always together.” 

I clapped my hands, and jumped round: the room. 

“What joy! Always we two, is that it? Then we shall be always together. 
Is it really true?” 
~ “Really true.” 

We sealed this understanding in a long embrace. 

An hour later my father, Yana, and I stepped into a landau at the door. 

It was one of those enervating equinoctial days when the warmth and the 
intense quietness affect one almost to tears. The sun, in a beautiful Flemish 
sky of pale, soft turquoise, had dispersed the morning mist. 

“Look at him, sir,” said Yana, pointing to me; “he is as happy as a king! ” 

“Now is the time to take in a plentiful supply of air,’ remarked my 
father; “one only needs to open one’s mouth! ” 

I opened mine quite wide, as if I were yawning. 

What a difference, too, between this air and the air at school; even that 
which one breathed out of doors in the cloistered court, shut in by four for- 
bidding high walls, sweating with damp and decaying with mildew. 
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Seated with my back to the coachman, my hands on my father’s knee, I 
uttered exclamations of surprise and besieged him with questions. He sat 
back in the carriage, shielded from the wind by his big overcoat. Yana sat 
beside him; Lion ran on in advance. 

Passing along the chief street of the suburb, we came out into the open 
country. The tufts of young leaves gave a sweet freshness to the hoary 
trunks of the gréat beech-trees which lined the road. In place of the yellow 
withered grass in the meadows, there was a vivid emerald carpet; splendid 
cows, with well-rounded flanks and dewlaps reaching the ground, nibbled 
the tender shoots. The full rows of young corn promised a plentiful harvest. 
Between a double hedge of weeping-willows and alders ran silvery waters, 
swollen by the melting of the late snows. When we passed a flower-garden 
the scent of lilac filled the dreamy air. Gates with gilt knobs opened on 
avenues of elms and oaks; sloping lawns led up to a castle, whose terrace was 
ornamented with clipped and modeled orange-trees. The majestic passing 
of a pair of big swans or the scurry of hare-brained ducks stirred the stagnant 
pond, and left wakes amid the flags and water-lilies. 

Moss-grown farmsteads, flanked by barns with green shutters fixed to the 
red bricks, draw-wells, chickens picking about on the manure-heaps — these 
were my chief delight. Sometimes a countryman’s cart with its white awning 
stood on one side for us to pass. 

We drove through Deurne, then through Wyneghem. 

For the third time a slender spire lifted its gray-slated point into the opaline 
sky. 

“ S’Gravenwezel tower! ” exclaimed Yana. 

“ S’Gravenwezel! But that is your village!” I cried. “Are we going to 
live there?” 

The good creature smiled in the affirmative. 

Some few moments later, the driver, directed by Yana, stopped in front 
of a lonely farm, a quarter of an hour away from the rest of the long, 
straggling village. 

“ This is my parents’ home! ” she said. 

I can still see the little one-storied farmhouse, with its overhanging thatched 
roof, festooned with stone-crop, a white chalk cross on the brickwork to 
protect it from lightning. At sound of the carriage, the whole household ran 
to the door. There was Yana’s father, a short, thick-set sexagenarian, bent 
but still healthy-looking, his face wrinkled like old parchment, with a stiff 
beard and bright eyes; the mother, a buxom woman about ten years younger, 
very active despite her stoutness; then a host of brothers and sisters, varying 
from twenty-five to fifteen; the boys bold, dark, curly-headed, muscular, 
square-set fellows; the girls fresh-looking, tanned by the sun, all like Yana 
their elder sister, who, to my mind, was the most charming boerine annversoise 
that one could imagine, with her dark hair, her big emerald-green eyes and 
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sweeping lashes. In honor of S’Gravenwezel kermesse — sounds of which 
could already be heard in the distance — they said, but more in honor of our 
visit, the men wore their Sunday trousers, and bright blue smocks coquettishly 
gathered at the neck. The women had taken out their lace caps with big wings, 
the head-dresses with silver pins, woolen dresses, and large silk handkerchiefs 
which crossed over the breast and fell in a point behind. The good people 
complimented my father on his appearance. “That is Mynheer’s son — 
Jonkheer Jorss! ” In a few moments I had made friends with these simple 
cordial folk, and particularly with a fine lad of nineteen —“ onze Jan” 
[our Jean}, said Yana —on the eve of drawing lots for the conscription. 

When his sister laid the table — for we were to stay to dinner there —he 
offered to show me the orchard, the garden, and the stables. I accepted joy- 
fully. I could no longer keep still. Jean, with my hand in his, took me first 
to the cows. As they lay down, chained up in their sheds, they lowed piteously. 
The dung-strewn bedding shone with bronze and old-gold, and the far end 
of the stable resembled a picture by Rembrandt —at least, it is thus that I 
recall today that reddish-brown half-light. That I might be better able to 
admire the animals, he roused them with a kick. They got up lazily, sulkily. 
He told me their names and their good points. That big black one, with the 
spot between her eyes, was Lotteké; this big glutton chewing the early clover 
was called La Blanche. Jan persuaded me to pat them. They rubbed their 
horns against the posts which divided them. The boy told me that they were 
excellent milkers. I counted six in all. A strong smell of milk filled the air, 
warm with all this breathing, heaving animality. Jan promised to take me 
to work in the fields with him when I came to live in the village. I should 
dig the ground and become a real peasant, a boer like himself. Boer Jorss, 
he called me, laughing. But I took this prospect of country life quite seriously; 
I admired the fine figure, the proud healthy bearing, of this young peasant. 
I in my turn should grow like that, I thought. A career such as his awaited 
me! That was better than wearing a frock-coat and a black hat, than grow- 
ing pale and fevered over books and copies, and seeing nothing of beautiful 
nature except what can be found in a suburb: weeds growing over waste 
places and patches of sky amid spotted roofs! He took me also to the garden, 
an oblong inclosure with well-kept paths, and planted with sunflowers, peonies, 
and hollyhocks. The beds were edged with strawberry plants, the fruit just 
ripening. The kind lad promised me the first that were gathered. 

We were called back to the house, while I was making the acquaintance 
of Spits the watch-dog. The kermesse meal awaited us. At the express request 
of my father, who threatened to eat nothing, the family, at least the men, sat 
down with us. As to the women, they all pretended to wait on us. My eyes 
wandered with delight around this room, so new to me; the alcoves where 
the parents and older members of the family slept, receded into the wall and 
were hidden by flowered curtains; the wide chimneypiece was ornamented 
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with a crucifix and plates imprinted with historical subjects; a branch of 
consecrated box hung below; then there were enormous spits and the imposing 
chimney-hook. 

Yana placed on the table a tureen of cabbage and bacon soup, the smell 
of which would have aroused the appetite of the dead. 

We all made the sign of the cross, bowed our heads and clasped our hands 
over the soup-basins, the savory smell from which rose towards the smoky 
beam like the perfume of incense. For some seconds nothing was audible 
save the lowing of the cows from the sheds, the buzzing of flies on the window- 
panes, and the striking of S’Gravenwezel clock, which rang out midday with 
the silvery, melancholy chimes of village bells. 

What a delicious meal we had! My father thought of all the most ex- 
pressive adjectives in the patois to express the merits of the soup, I sang 
the praises of the eggs which served as a golden frame to the red-and-white 
slices of ham. A mountain of mealy potatoes disappeared beneath our lively 
forks. I had a healthy country appetite! 

Yana, who was touched, declared that her master had not eaten so much 
for a month. 

We were obliged to taste all the products of the farm: butter, milk, cream 
cheese, early vegetables, and fruit. I laughed at Yana, who had thought it 
necessary to bring provisions. She did not know the parental hospitality! But 
I no longer made fun of her forethought when she brought out the contents 
of the wonderful basket: two bottles of old wine and a plum tart of her own 
making, which she placed triumphantly in the middle of the table. They all 
drank to my father’s health, to mine, and to our happy stay in S’Gravenwezel. 

“Tt is settled, then, that in a week’s time you shall come to my house- 
_ warming, you hear, all of you! ” said my father definitely. . . . “ And now, 
Djodgy, we must be going, for you are longing to see our nest.” .. . 

Jan came with us. He walked behind with his sister. Lion ran backwards 
and forwards, showing his joy by his wild leaps and bounds, and chasing 
the small animals which he raised among the tye. 

Poppies and cornflowers already lit up the changing ears of corn with 
their bright color, and white or brown butterflies flitted above like animated 
flowers. We had followed a path which ran across the cornfields, behind 
Ambroes farm, to the left of the high road. Some minutes later we skirted 
a little oak wood, and immediately behind it my father pointed our home 
out to me. 

Simple cottage! you haunt me still, above all in springtime, when the air 
is warm and soft as on that memorable day. . . . Your white walls will ever 
be to me a sad though sweet and loving memory. 

The little house was simple and quiet as possible. There was one story 
only, and it contained but four rooms. An out-house with hen-roost, which 
would serve as a shed for the gardener, stood on one side. Yana’s brother 
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had for the time being put into it a pretty white kid, which bleated loudly 
at our approach; he ran to set it free. 

Fruit-trees covered the wall facing south. The inclosure, encircled by a 
hedge of beech, was half orchard, half pleasure garden, and covered an 
area of three thousand meters. In front of the house was a square lawn, 
divided by a path from the gate to the front door. Leafy copses of plantain, 
chestnuts, American oaks, and birches, offered delightful retreats on either 
side of the house for reading or dreaming. As we went round the grounds, 
my father explained with animation the improvements which he projected. 
Here was to be a clump of rhododendrons, here a bed of Orléans roses, there 
a grove of lilacs. He consulted me with a feverish “ Hey? ” He was excited, 
unreserved; rarely had I seen him in such high spirits. Since the death of 
my mother his beautiful, sonorous, and contagious laugh had been heard no 
more. 

Chattering thus, we came to a mound at the bottom of the garden, from 
which we could see a corner of the village; the spire emerging from a screen 
of limes, the crossed sails of a silent mill perched on a grassy knoll, farms 
scattered among cornfields and meadows, until the plain was lost in the 
horizon. 

“Look, George,” he said, “ this will be our world in future. . . . It will 
be good for us both to live here; for if I need solace, you will gain equally. 
. . . No more confinement, my dear little fellow; we are rich enough to live 
in the country as philosophers. . . . And when I am gone . . . for one must 
provide for everything. . . .” He stopped. I remember that a broken-winded 
barrel organ ground out a polka behind the screen of limes which shut off 
the village. 

My father had suddenly become serious, and the solemnity of his last 
words moved me deeply. Then that distant melancholy air made me shudder. 
When he had finished speaking, he coughed for a long time. 

_ We were seated on the slope, our backs to the house, facing the vast plain, 
the silence of which was rendered more overwhelming by the jarring notes of 
the barrel organ. 

“Father,” I murmured, as if in prayer, “ what do you mean? ” 

In reply he drew me towards him, took my head in his hands and looked 
at me long, his eyes lost in mine; then he embraced me, attempted to smile, 
and said: 

“Tt is nothing. I am well, am I not? Why do my family worry me with 
their advice? Indeed, they will frighten me with their long faces and perpetual 
visits. . . . Today at least I have escaped from them. . . . We two are alone 
. . . free! Soon it will be always so! ” 

Despite this reanimation, an inexpressible agony wrung my heart, and I 
made no effort to escape from this influence, which I felt to be due to our 


deep sympathy. 
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Regret was already mingled with my dekght; and on this exquisite after- 
noon there was that heartrending sense of things which have been and will 
never be again — never. 

I threw my arms round my fathet’s neck, and made no other reply to his 
last words. It required a mutual effort to break the silence; neither of us 
made the effort. In the distance the organ continued to grind out the tune 
as if it too were choked with sobs. 

Thus we remained for long, until the day waned. 

“Ts it not time to go back, sir? ” 

Yana’s interruptions aroused us. Silently my father got up, and with my 
hand still in his we passed through the graying country, where the twilight 
already created fantastic shadows. At about a hundred yards from the house 
he turned round, and made me look once more at the little corner of earth, 
the hermitage which was to shelter us. 

“We will call it Mon Repos! ” he said, and he moved on. 

Mon Repos! How he lingered over those three syllables. Even thus are 
certain nocturnes of Chopin prolonged. 

When we reached Ambroes farm, we took affectionate farewell of Yana’s 
family. My father thanked them for their welcome, and reminded them of 
his invitation. He gave Jan a few further instructions about the garden; the 
lad stood cap in hand, his dark eyes expressive of vivid sympathy. 

Yet another “au revoir”; then the carriage drove away, and we turned 
our backs on the dear village. 

Was it still the kermesse organ which obsessed me, lingering above all other 
sounds, growing fainter and fainter but never quite dying away? And why 
did I ceaselessly repeat to myself, whatever the music, these three unimportant 
syllables ““ Mon Repos”? 

The sun was setting when we reached the gates of the town. Country 
masons, white and dusty, with tools over their shoulder and tins hanging by 
their side, walked rapidly to the villages which we had left behind. Happy 
workmen! They were wise to go back to the village, and to leave the hideous 
slums of West Antwerp to their town comrades. 

A fresh breeze had risen which stirred the tops of the aspens. The purple 
light on the horizon beyond the ramparts grew faint. During the whole drive 
my father remained sunk in prostration; his hands, which I stroked, were 
moist; now burning, now icy. He roused himself from this painful torpor 
only to slip his hand through my hair, and to smile at me as never friend has 
smiled since. 

Yana too looked sad now, and pretended that it was the dust which caused 
her to wipe her eyes continually with her handkerchief. 

I was tired, overcome with so much open air, but I could not fall asleep 
that night. I dreamed with open eyes of the events of the day, of the farm, 
of good-natured Jan, of the happy meal, of the kid, of the coming day 
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but from time to time a fit of terrible coughing from the next room stifled 
me, and then I recalled the scene in the garden, our silence against the jarring 
sound of the organ, and later these two words “Mon Repos.” I did not close 
my eyes until the morning. 

When I awoke, my uncle was already waiting for me. He was an old officer 
and adhered to military time only. 

“We must be off! ” he said in his gruff, harsh voice. ““ You must go back 
to work, my lad.” 

Must I go away again? Why this week’s separation? What did my uncle’s 
authoritative tone mean in my father’s house, in our house? Why did Yana 
look at him respectfully but sullenly? I did not guess the horrible but absolute 
necessity for this intrusion; it exasperated me. 

What a bitter leave-taking! And that, too, for a week’s separation only. 
It was in vain that my uncle made fun of our tears. I clung to my beloved 
father, and he had not the strength to repel me. The impatient officer tore 
me at last from his embrace. 

“ The train does not wait! ” he grumbled. “ Were there ever such chicken- 
hearted people! ” 

I was indignant. j 

“No, not at parting from you,” I said to my unsympathetic relation, . . . 
“but from him! ” 

“Djodgy! Djodgy!” my father tried to say in a tone of reproach. “ For- 
give him, Henry. . . . Au revoir! In a week’s time! . . . Be good ever.” 

This time Yana no longer tried to hide her tears. Lion moved sadly from 
one to another, and his human eyes appeared to say, “ Stay with him.” 

But nothing could move my obdurate uncle. We drove away in the same 
carriage which had taken us the day before to S’Gravenwezel. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


HAT Maurice Maeterlinck is in every sense of the word a most nota- 
ble personality in the literature of the last decades is not to be denied; 
whether we like or dislike his peculiar methods in the dramatic 

presentation of his vision of life, or understand or sympathize with his un- 
compromising position as a mystic of the kindred of Swedenborg, Jakob 
Boehme, or that Ruusbroec of whom he has been the modern interpreter. 
It is undeniable, now, that the great vogue prophesied for the Maeterlinckian 
drama has not been fulfilled. Possibly the day may come when the drame 
intime may have a public following to justify the hopes of those who believe 
in it; but that time has not.come yet. Meanwhile, we have to be content 
with dramas of the mind enacted against mental tapestries, so to say, 
or with shifting backgrounds among the dream vistas and perspectives 
of the mind. For although several of M. Maeterlinck’s poetic plays have been 
set upon the stage—rather as puppet plays than in the sense commonly 
meant — their success has been one of curiosity rather than of conviction. 
Even compositions so decorative as ‘ The Seven Princesses,’ or that strange 
drama ‘The Blind,’ are infinitely more impressive when read than when 
seen; and this because they are, like all else of Maeterlinck’s, merely the em- 
bodiment in words, and in a pseudo-dramatic formula, of spiritual allegories 
or dreams. There were many who thought that his short drama ‘The In- 
truder’’ more than stood the test of stage representation. I have seen ‘L’In- 
truse ’ twice, and given with all the skill and interpretative sympathy possible, 
both in Paris and London; and yet I have not for a moment found in its 
stage representation anything to approach the convincing and intimate appeal, 
so simple and yet so subtle and weird, afforded in the perusal of the original. 

We have, however, no longer to consider Maurice Maeterlinck merely as 
a dramatist, or perhaps I should say as a writer in dramatic form. He began 
as a poet, and as a writer of a very strange piece of fiction; and now, and 
for some time past, his work has been that of a spiritual interpreter, of an 
essayist, and of a mystic. 

Mooris Maeterlinck — for it was not till he was of age that he adopted 
the Gallicized “ Maurice” — was born in Flanders in 1864 and is himself 
racially as well as mentally and spiritually a Fleming of the Flemings. He has 
all the physical endurance, the rough bodily type, of his countrymen; but he 
has also their quiet intensity of feeling, their sense of dream and mystery. 
His earliest influences in literature were French and English: the French of 
writers such as Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, the English of writers such as Shake- 
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speare and the Elizabethan dramatists. When, as little more than a youth, he 
went to Paris, it was mainly in the hope of discipleship to the great Villiers. 
It was while in Paris that he wrote one of his earliest and to this day one of 
his most remarkable productions, the short story entitled ‘The Massacre of 
the Innocents ’— a study so remarkable that it at once attracted the attention 
of the few who closely follow every new manifestation of literary talent. In 
this strange tale, Maeterlinck has attempted to depict the Biblical story after 
the manner of those Dutch and Flemish painters who represented with un- 
flinching contemporary tealism all their scenes based upon Scriptural episodes 
—that is to say, who represented every scene, however Oriental or remote, in 
accordance with Dutch or Flemish customs, habits, dress, etc. This short 
story, however, appeared in an obscure and long since defunct French peri- 
odical; and little notice was taken of it till some years later, when the present 
writer drew attention to it as the first production of its by that time distin- 
guished author. It has been admirably translated, and has appeared in an 
American edition. 

But the first actual book which Maurice Maeterlinck published was a 
volume of poems entitled ‘Serres Chaudes’ —a title which we might idio- 
matically render as ‘Hot-house Blooms.’ These poems are interesting, and 
we can clearly discern in them the same mental outlook and habit of mind 
the author exhibits in his maturer prose writings; but they have not in any 
marked degree the lyric quality, as a poet’s work must have; and for all that 
there are poetical and imaginative lines and verses, they suggest rather the 
work of a rare and imaginative mind controlling itself to expression in this 
manner, than of one who yields to it out of imperious and impulsive need. 
In some respects we find a curious return to this first book in Maeterlinck’s 
later work, ‘Le Trésor des Humbles,’ for although it is a volume of mystical 
essays, and deals with other themes than those chiefly broached in ‘ Serres 
Chaudes,’ there is a remarkable spiritual affinity between them. It is impossible 
‘to understand this strange and powerful writer if one does not approach him 
on his mystical side. It is not necessary for the reader to follow him in his 
brooding hours with Ruusbroec, or even to listen to what he has to say on 
the subject of Novalis and other German’ mystics; but his subtle analytical 
study of Emerson, and above all, those spiritual essays of his (entitled in 
English ‘The Treasure of the Humble’), should be carefully studied. This 
last-named book has shared the fate of all works of the kind; that is to say, 
it has been ignored by the great majority of the reading public, it has been 
sneered at by an ever fretful and supercilious band of critics, and has been 
received with deep gladness and gratitude by the few who welcome with joy 
any true glad tidings of the spiritual life. Among these essays, two should in 
particular be read: those entitled * The Deeper Life ’ and ‘ The Inner Beauty.’ 
The last-named, indeed, is really a quintessential essay. Just as a certain 
monotony of detail characterizes Maeterlinck’s dramas, so a repetitive dif- 
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fuseness mars these prose essays of his. Beautiful thoughts and phrases are 
to be found throughout the whole of ‘The Treasure of the Humble’; but 
after all, the essay entitled ‘ The Inner Beauty’ comprises his whole spiritual 
philosophy. When we turn to Maurice Maeterlinck the dramatist, we find 
him a supreme voice in modern Belgian literature. As a poet he is far sut- 
passed by Emile Verhaeren — who is indeed one of the finest poets of any 
country; and as a writer of prose he has many rivals, and some who have a 
distinction, grace, and power altogether beyond what he has himself displayed. 
But as a dramatist — that is, an imaginative artist working in dramatic form 
—he holds a unique and altogether remarkable place. 

In one of his early poems he exclaims: “ Mon ame! —Oh, mon dme vrai- 
ment trop a labri!” {My soul! —Oh, truly my soul dwells too much in 
the shadow!} And it is this dwelling in the shadow which is the dominant 
characteristic of Maurice Maeterlinck. In ‘ The Princess Maleine,’ in ‘ The 
Seven Princesses,’ in ‘Pélléas and Mélisande,’ in ‘ The Intruder,’ and ‘ The 
Blind’ — in one and all of these, to his latest production, he hardly ever 
moves out of the shadow of a strange and affecting imaginative gloom. He 
too might with the Spanish writer, Emilia Pardo-Bazan, exclaim: “ Enter with 
me into the dark zone of the human soul! ” It is rather, with him, the twilight 
zone. He loves to haunt the shadowy ways where night and day concur — 
those shadowy ways wherein human actions and thoughts are still real, but 
are invested with a light or a shadow either strange or fantastic. His method 
is a simple one; but it is that kind of simplicity which involves a subtle and 
artistic mind. Often he relies upon words as abstractions, in order to convey 
the impression that is in his own mind; and this accounts for the bewilderment 
which some of his characteristic mannerisms cause to many readers. Where 
they see simple repetition, a vain and perhaps childish monotony, Maeterlinck 
is really endeavoring to emphasize the impression he seeks to convey, by 
dwelling upon certain images, accentuating certain words, evoking certain 
mental melodies or rhythms full of certain subtle suggestion of their own. 

Maeterlinck was guided to the formula with which his name has become 
so identified primarily through the influence of his friend Charles van Ler- 
berghe, the author of ‘Les Flaireurs.’ This short dramatic episode occupies 
itself with a single incident: the death of an old peasant woman, by night, in 
a lonely cottage in a remote district, with no companion save her girlish 
grandchild. Almost from the outset the reader guesses what the nocturnal 
voices indicate. The ruse of the dramatist is almost childishly simple, if its 
process of development be regarded in detail. The impressiveness lies greatly 
in the cumulative effect. A night of storm, the rain lashing at the windows, 
the appalling darkness without, the wan candle-glow within, a terrified and 
bewildered child, a dying and delirious old woman, an ominous oft-repeated 
knocking at the door, a hoarse voice without, changeful but always menacing, 
mocking or muttering an obscure and horrible message: this inter-wrought, 
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again and again represented, austerely tragic by-play — from one point of 
view, merely the material for tragedy — is a profoundly impressive work of 
art. It is perhaps all the more so from the fact that it relies to some extent 
upon certain venerable and even outworn conventionalities. The midnight hour, 
storm, mysterious sounds, the howl of a dog — we are familiar with all these 
“properties.” They do not now move us. Sheridan Le Fanu, or Fitzjames 
O’Brien, or R. L. Stevenson, can create for us an inward terror far beyond 
the half-simulated creep with which we read the conventional bogy-story. 
That Charles van Lerberghe should so impress us by the simplest and most 
familiar stage tricks points to his genuine artistry, to his essential masterhood. 
The literary conjurer would fain deceive us by sleight of hand; the literary 
artist persuades us by sleight of mind. 

Van Lerberghe is neither romanticist nor realist, as these vague and often 
identical terms are understood abroad. He works realistically in the sphere 
of the imaginary. If it were not that his aim, as that of Maeterlinck, is to 
bring into literature a new form of the drame intime, with meanwhile the 
adventitious aid of nominal stage accessories, one might almost think that 
‘Les Flaireurs’ was meant for stage representation. It would be impossible, 
however, thus. Imagine the incongruity of the opening of this drama with its 
subject: — 


“ Orchestral music. Funeral march. Roll of muffled drums. A blast of a horn 
in the distance. Roll of drums. A short psalmodic motive for the organ. 


Repeated Knocks, Heavy and Dull. Curtain.” 


What have orchestral music and rolling of drums, and a psalmodic motive for 
the organ, to do with an old peasant woman dying in a cottage? For that 
stage of the imagination from which many of us derive a keener pleasure 
than from that of any theater, there is perhaps nothing incongruous here. 
‘The effect sought to be produced is a psychic one; and if produced, the end 
is gained, and the means of no moment. It is only from this standpoint that 
we can view aright the work of Van Lerberghe, Maeterlinck, and Auguste 
Jenart. ‘Les Flaireurs’ is wholly unsuitable for the actual stage —as un- 
suitable as ‘L’Intruse,’ or ‘Les Aveugles,’ or ‘Les Sept Princesses,’ or ‘Le 
Barbare.’ Each needs to be enacted in the shadow-haunted glade of the 
imagination, in order to be understood aright. Under the limelight their 
terror becomes folly, their poetry rhetoric, their tragic significance impotent 
commonplace; their atmosphere of mystery, the common air of the squalidly 
apparent; their impressiveness a cause of mocking. 

While in Maurice Maeterlinck we certainly encounter one of the most 
interesting figures in contemporary letters, it is not so easy to arrive at a 
definite opinion as to whether he is really a dominant force. 

There are many who believe that the author of ‘La Princesse Maleine ’ — 
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and of many striking productions which have succeeded it — will attain to that 
high mastery which makes a writer a voice for all men, and not merely an 
arresting echo for his own hour, his own time, among his own people. Cer- 
tainly his début was significant, remarkable. Yet in France, where his reputa- 
tion was made, he is already looked upon as a waning force. Any new work 
by him is regarded with interest, with appreciation and sympathy perhaps, 
but not with that excited anticipation with which formerly it was greeted. 
For ourselves, we cannot estimate him otherwise than by his actual achieve- 
ment. Has the author of ‘La Princesse Maleine,’ ‘L’Intruse,’ and ‘Les 
Aveugles ’— his earliest and most discussed works — fulfilled himself in 
*Pelléas et Mélisande’ and the successors of that moving drama? His ad- 
mirers declared that in this last-named play we should find him at his best 
and most mature. But ‘ Pélléas et Mélisande’ has not stood the test. 

Yet I do not think ‘ Pélléas et Mélisande ’ is — what so many claim for it — 
Maeterlinck’s Sedan. All the same it is, at best, “a faithful failure.” I believe 
he will give us still better work; work as distinctive as his two masterpieces, 
*“L’Intruse’ and ‘Les Aveugles,’ but with a wider range of sympathy, more 
genial an insight, an apprehension and technical achievement more masterly 
still. Indeed, in ‘ Tintagiles’ and his latest productions, he has to a large 
extent fulfilled the wonderful imaginative beauty with which he charmed 
us in ‘Les Sept Princesses.’ Still, even here it is rather the dream-record of a 
dreamer than the actual outlook on life of a creative mind. 

Finally, what we have to bear in mind meanwhile is that Maurice Maeter- 
linck is possibly the pioneer of a new method coming into literature. We must 
not look too closely, whether in praise or blame, to those treasured formulas 
of his, of which so much has been said. What is inessential in these he will 
doubtless unlearn; what is essential he will probably develop. For it is not in 
the accidents of his dramatic expression that so fine an artist as Maeterlinck is 
an original writer, but in that quality of insight which is his own, that phras- 


ing, that atmosphere. 
WILLIAM SHARP 


EprtorraL Note.— As William Sharp’s death excluded the possibility 
of the revision of the foregoing article by his own hand, it seemed best to the 
Editors to leave it untouched, for it is an admirable presentation of Maeter- 
linck’s work up to the time that it was written. Sharp’s distrust of the per- 
manent success of the mystical dramas, expressed with so much sympathy 
and insight, was later confirmed by the dramatist himself. Indeed Maeterlinck 
confounded some of his more enthusiastic disciples by speaking in tones of 
decided depreciation of these earlier plays, and his dramatic work took an 
entirely new turn. The change has been ascribed to his desire to write a play 
suited to the talent of the charming and gifted actress, Georgette Leblanc, 
whom he married in 1901, but it should doubtless be attributed to more pro- 
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found developments in his artistic and intellectual life. However this may be, 
it is certain that ‘Mona Vanna’ (1902) offered a complete contrast to his 
earlier dramatic work; instead of the vague background of legendary north- 
ern forests, we have a definite scene — Pisa at the end of the fifteenth century 
—and instead of the drame intime of humble souls or mystic princesses, we 
have the stirring incidents of a siege and the clash of contending politicians. 
All this, it is true, is interwoven with the spiritual struggles that take place in 
the hearts of Mona Vanna, her husband, and her lover, but the drama in its 
tone and atmosphere is much closer to Browning’s ‘ Luria,’ to. which it was 
obviously indebted, than to anything its author had done before. As a histori- 
cal melodrama it was made effective enough on the American stage by a 
talented emotional actress of the day, but it was necessary for the critics 
to point out its spiritual significance, which was presumably the dramatist’s 
chief aim, but which somehow disappeared in the representation. 
Maeterlinck was hardly more successful in dealing with a subject from 
Christian tradition in ‘Sister Beatrice’ (1901) or from Arthurian legend in 
© Joyzelle’ (1903), but in ‘The Blue Bird’ (1908) he at last found material 
exactly suited for dramatic treatment by him from the point of view at which 
he had now arrived — that of the agnostic mystic— who accepts the facts 
of science, but sees beyond them a vast field for poetic imagination. First 
acted in Moscow, ‘The Blue Bird’ made its triumphant way all over Europe 
and across the Atlantic; it is still perhaps the most popular of fairy plays, both 
with children, who are delighted by its romantic treatment of matters of every- 
day experience, and by adult critics, who find in it suggestions of deep spiritual | 
significance. | 
Before ‘ The Blue Bird’ achieved its world wide dramatic success Maeter- 
linck had firmly established his reputation as a writer of prose in ‘La Vie | 
des Abeilles’ [The Life of the Bee} (1901). It was not that like Fabre he 
discovered new facts, but he gave to what was already known a romantic. 
charm due to an imaginative insight and a peculiarly attractive style, of which | 
the following description of the queen bee’s nuptial flight may serve as 
an example: | 
“She starts her flight backwards; returns twice or thrice to the alighting- | | 
board; and then, having definitely Gee aihe: mind the exact situation and | 
aspect of the cede she has never yet seen from without, she departs like 
an arrow to the zenith of the blue. She soars to a height, a luminous zone, that | 
other bees attain at no period of their life. Far away, caressing their idleness 
in the midst of the flowers, the males have beheld the apparition, have breathed 
the magnetic perfume that spreads from group to group till every apiary near 
is instinct with it. Immediately crowds collect, and follow her into the sea of 
gladness, whose limpid boundaries ever Beuls She, drunk with her wings, 
obeying the magnificent law of the race that deen her lover, and enacts 
that the strongest alone shall attain her in the solitude of the ccioy she rises | 


| 


| 
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still; and, for the first time in her life, the blue morning air rushes into her 
stigmata, singing its song like the blood of heaven, in the myriad tubes of 
the tracheal sacs, nourished on space, that fill the center of her body. She 
rises still. A region must be found unhaunted by birds, that else might profane 
the mystery. She rises still; and already the ill-assorted troop below are 
dwindling and falling asunder. The feeble, infirm, the aged, unwelcome, ill- 
fed, who have flown from inactive or impoverished cities, these renounce the 
pursuit and disappear in the void. Only a small, indefatigable cluster remain, 
suspended in infinite opal. She summons her wings for one final effort; and 
now the chosen of incomprehensible forces has reached her, has seized her, 
and bounding aloft with united impetus, the ascending spiral of their inter- 
twined flight whirls for one second in the hostile madness of love.” 

Maeterlinck’s genius next sought an outlet in discussion of psychical 
phenomena, more especially in connection with the problem of the immortality 
of the soul. His essays on the subject have his unfailing charm of style, but 
are less readable on account of the uncongenial material he has undertaken 
to handle. His philosophic discussions of the general problem of immortality 
are marked by scientific reserve, curiously combined with the native cheerful- 
ness which goes with his Flemish temperament and robust physique. He can- 
not be said to have added anything to our knowledge of life beyond the 
grave, but he writes about it sympathetically and courageously. 

The outbreak of the war interrupted Maeterlinck’s literary and philosophic 
interest. Although he had long resided at the beautiful Abbey of Ste. Wan- 
drille in France he remained thoroughly Belgian at heart, and he plunged 
with all the ardor of his passionate temperament and the eloquence of his 
moving style into protests and pleas on behalf of his unhappy compatriots. 
These belong perhaps rather to history than to literature, but the unsparing 
devotion with which Maeterlinck gave himself to the cause of his unfortunate 
country cannot but command our admiration. Among his later works one can 
cite ‘Marie-Magdeleine’ (1910), ‘La Mort’ [Death] (1913), ‘Le Débris 
de la Guerre’ [The Wrack of the Storm} (1916), ‘La Belgique en Guerre’ 
{Belgium at War} (1918), and ‘Le Grand Secret’ {The Great Secret] 


(1921). 
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FROM ‘THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES’ 


The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, Second Series. Translated by Richard 
Hovey. Copyright, 1896, by Stone & Kimball 


Scene: At the top of a hill overlooking the castle. Enter Ygraine, holding 
Tintagiles by the hand. 


\ GRAINE. Thy first night will be troubled, Tintagiles. Already 
the sea howls about us; and the trees are moaning. It is late. The 
moon is just setting behind the poplars that stifle the palace. We are 

alone, perhaps, for all that here we have to live on guard. There seems to 

be a watch set for the approach of the slightest happiness. I said to myself 
one day, in the very depths of my soul — and God himself could hardly hear 
it—I said to myself one day I should be happy. There needed nothing 
further: in a little while our old father died, and both our brothers vanished 

without a single human being able since to tell us where they are. Now I 

am all alone, with my poor sister and thee, my little Tintagiles; and I have 

no faith in the future. Come here; sit on my knee. Kiss me first: and put thy 
little arms there, all the way around my neck; perhaps they will not be able 
to undo them. Rememberest thou the time when it was I that carried thee at 
night when bedtime came; and when thou fearedst the shadows of my lamp 
in the long windowless corridors? —I felt my soul tremble upon my lips 
when I saw thee, suddenly, this morning. I thought thee so far away, and so 
secure. Who was it made thee come here? 

Tintagiles. I do not know, little sister. 

Ygraine. Thou dost not know any longer what was said? 

Tintagiles. They said I had to leave. 

Y graine. But why hadst thou to leave? 

Tintagiles. Because it was the Queen’s will. 

Y graine. They did not say why it was her will? —I am sure they said many 
things. 

Tintagiles. I heard nothing, little sister. 

Ygraine. When they spoke among themselves, what did they say? 

Tintagiles. They spoke in a low voice, little sister. 

Ygraine. All the time? 

Tintagiles. All the time, sister Ygraine; except when they looked at me. 

Ygraine. They did not speak of the Queen? 

Tintagiles. They said she was never seen, sister Ygraine. 

Ygraine. And those who were with thee, on the bridge of the ship, said 
nothing? 

Tintagiles. They minded nothing but the wind and the sails, sister Ygraine. 
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Ygraine. Ah! that does not astonish me, my child. 

Tintagiles. They left me all alone, little sister. 

Ygraine. Listen, Tintagiles, I will tell thee what I know. 

Tintagiles. What dost thou know, sister Ygraine? 

Y graine. Not much, my child. My sister and I have crept along here, since 
our birth, without daring to understand a whit of all that happens. For a 
long while, indeed, I lived like a blind woman on this island; and it all seemed 
natural to me. I saw no other events than the flying of a bird, the trembling 
of a leaf, the opening of a rose. There reigned such a silence that the falling 
of a ripe fruit in the park called faces to the windows. And no one seemed 
to have the least suspicion; but one night I learned there must be something 
else. I would have fled, and could not. Hast thou understood what I have 
said? 

Tintagiles. Yes, yes, little sister: I understand whatever you will. 

Ygraine. Well, then, let us speak no more of things that are not known. 
Thou seest yonder, behind the dead trees that poison the horizon — thou 
seest the castle yonder, in the depth of the valley? 

Tintagiles. That which is so black, sister Ygraine? 

Ygraine. It is black indeed. It is at the very depth of an amphitheater of 
shadows. We have to live there. It might have been built on the summit 
of the great mountains that surround it. The mountains are blue all day. We 
should have breathed. We should have seen the sea and the meadows on the 
the other side of the rocks. But they preferred to put it in the depth of the 
valley; and the very air does not go down so low. It is falling in ruins, and 
nobody bewares. The walls are cracking; you would say it was dissolving in 
the shadows. There is only one tower unassailed by the weather. It is 
enormous; and the house never comes out of its shadow. 

Tintagiles. There is something shining, sister Ygraine. See, see, the great 
red windows! 

Ygraine. They are those of the tower, Tintagiles: they are the only ones 
where you will see light; it is there the throne of the Queen is set. 

Tintagiles. I shall not see the Queen? 

Y graine. No one can see her. 

Tintagiles. Why can’t one see her? 

Ygraine. Come nearer, Tintagiles. Not a bird nor a blade of grass must 
hear us. 

Tintagiles. There is no grass, little sister. [A silence.} What does the 
Queen do? 

Ygraine. No one knows, my child. She does not show herself. She lives 
there, all alone in her tower; and they that serve her do not go out by day. 
She is very old; she is the mother of our mother; and she would reign alone. 
She is jealous and suspicious, and they say that she is mad. She fears lest 
some one rise into her place, and it was doubtless because of that fear that 
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she had thee brought hither. Her orders are carried out no one knows how. 
She never comes down; and all the doors of the tower are closed night and 
day. I never caught a glimpse of her; but others have seen her, it seems, in 
the past, when she was young. 

Tintagiles. Is she very ugly, sister Ygraine? 

Y graine. They say she is not beautiful, and that she is growing huge. But 
they that have seen her dare never speak of it. Who knows, indeed, if they 
have seen her? She has a power not to be understood; and we live here with 
a great unpitying weight upon our souls. Thou must not be frightened beyond 
measure, nor have bad dreams; we shall watch over thee, my little Tintagiles, 
and no evil will be able to reach thee: but do not go far from me, your sister 
Bellangére, nor our old master Aglovale. 

Tintagiles. Not from Aglovale either, sister Ygraine? 

Ygraine. Not from Aglovale either. He loves us. 

Tintagiles. He is so old, little sister! 

Ygraine. He is old, but very wise. He is the only friend we have left; and 
he knows many things. It is strange; she has made thee come hither without 
letting any one know. I do not know what there is in my heart. I was sorry 
and glad to know thou wert so far away, beyond the sea. And now —I 
was astonished. I went out .this morning to see if the sun was rising 
over the mountains; and it is thou I see upon the threshold. I knew thee 
at once. 

Tintagiles. No, no, little sister: it was I that laughed first. 

Ygraine. I could not laugh at once. Thou wilt understand. It is time, 
Tintagiles, and the wind is growing black upon the sea. Kiss me harder, again, 
again, before thou standest upright. Thou knowest not how we love. Give 
me thy little hand. I shall guard it well; and we will go.back into the 
sickening castle. 


{ Exeunt. } 


Scene: An apartment in the castle. Aglovale and Ygraine discovered. Enter 
Bellangére. 


Bellangére. Where is Tintagiles? 

Ygraine. Here; do not speak too loud. He sleeps in the other room. He 
seems a little pale, a little ailing too. He was tired by the journey and the 
long sea-voyage. Or else the atmosphere of the castle has startled his little 
soul. He cried for no cause. I rocked him to sleep on my knees; come, see. 
He sleeps in our bed. He sleeps very gravely, with one hand on his forehead, 
like a little sad king. 

Bellangére {bursting suddenly into tears}. My sister! my sister! my poor 
sister! 

Ygraine. What is the matter? 
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Bellangére. I dare not say what I know, and I am not sure that I know any- 
thing, and yet I heard that which one could not hear — 

Ygraine. What didst thou hear? 

Bellangére. I was passing near the corridors of the tower — 

Ygraine. Ah! 

Bellangére. A door there was ajar. I pushed it very softly. I went in. 

Y graine. In where? 

Bellangére. I had never seen the place. There were other corridors lighted 
with lamps; then low galleries that had no outlet. I knew it was forbidden 
to go on. I was afraid, and I was going to return upon my steps, when I 
heard a sound of voices one could hardly hear. 

Ygraine. It must have been the handmaids of the Queen: they dwell at 
the foot of the tower. 

Bellangére. I do not know just what it was. There must have been more 
than one door between us; and the voices came to me like the voice of some 
one who was being smothered. I drew as near as I could. I am not sure of 
anything, but I think they spoke of a child that came today and of a crown 
of gold, they seemed to be laughing. 

Ygraine. They laughed? 

Bellangére. Yes, I think they laughed, unless they were weeping, or unless 
it was something I did not understand; for it was hard to hear, and their 
voices were sweet. They seemed to echo in a crowd under the arches. They 
spoke of the child the Queen would see. They will probably come up this 
evening. 

Ygraine. What? this evening? 

Bellangére. Yes, yes, I think so. 

Y graine. They spoke no one’s name? 

Bellangére. They spoke of a child, of a very little child. 

Ygraine. There is no other child. 

Bellangére. They raised their voices a little at that moment, because one of 
them had said the day seemed not yet come. 

Ygraine. I know what that means; it is not the first time they have issued 
from the tower. I knew well why she made him come; but I could not believe 
she would hasten so! We shall see; we are three, and we have time. 

Bellangére. What wilt thou do? 

Y graine. I do not know yet what I shall do, but I will astonish her. Do you 
know how you tremble? I will tell you — 

Bellangére. What? 

Y graine. She shall not take him without trouble. 

Bellangére. We are alone, sister Ygraine. 

Ygraine. Ah! it is true, we are alone! There is but one remedy, the one 
with which we have always succeeded! Let us wait upon our knees as the 
other times. Perhaps she will have pity! She allows herself to be disarmed by 
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tears. We must grant her all she asks us; haply she will smile; and she is 
wont to spare all those who kneel. She has been there for years in her huge 
tower, devouring our beloved, and none, not one, has dared to strike her in 
the face. She is there, upon our souls, like the stone of a tomb, and no one 
dare put forth his arm. In the time when there were men here, they feared 
too, and fell upon their faces. Today it is the woman’s turn: we shall see. It 
is time to rise at last. We know not upon what her power rests, and I will live 
no longer in the shadow of her tower. Go — go, both of you, and leave me 
more alone still, if you tremble too. I shall await her. 

Bellangére. Sister, I do not know what must be done; but I stay with thee. 

Aglovale. I too stay, my daughter. For a long time my soul has been restless. 
You are going to try. We have tried more than once. 

Ygraine. You have tried — you too? 

Aglovale. They have all tried. But at the last moment they have lost their 
strength. You will see, you too. Should she order me to come up to her this 
very night, I should clasp both my hands without a word; and my tired feet 
would climb the stair, without delay and without haste, well as I know no one 
comes down again with open eyes. I have no more courage against her. Our 
hands are of no use and reach no one. They are not the hands we need, and 
all is useless. But I would help you, because you hope. Shut the doors, my 
child. Wake Tintagiles; encircle him with your little naked arms and take 
him on your knees. We have no other defense. 


THE INNER BEAUTY 
From ‘The Treasure of the Humble’ 
"Lee is nothing in the whole world that can vie with the soul in its 


eagerness for beauty, or in the ready power wherewith it adopts beauty 

unto itself. There is nothing in the world capable of such spon- 
taneous uplifting, of such speedy ennoblement; nothing that offers more 
scrupulous obedience to the pure and noble commands it receives. There is 
nothing in the world that yields deeper submission to the empire of a thought 
that is loftier than other thoughts. And on this earth of ours there are but 
few souls that can withstand the dominion of the soul that ‘has suffered itself 
to become beautiful. 

Tn all truth might it be said that beauty is the unique ailment of our soul; 
for in all places does it search for beauty, and it perishes not of hunger even in 
the most degraded of lives. For indeed nothing of beauty can pass by and 
be altogether unperceived. Perhaps does it never pass by save only in our 
unconsciousness: but its action is no less puissant in gloom of night than by 
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light of day; the joy it procures may be less tangible, but other difference 
there is none. Look at the most ordinary of men, at a time when a little 
beauty has contrived to steal into their darkness. They have come together, 
it matters not where, and for no special reason; but no sooner are they 
assembled than their very first thought would seem to be to close the great 
doors of life. Yet has each one of them, when alone, more than once lived 
in accord with his soul. He has loved perhaps, of a surety he has suffered. 
Inevitably must he too have heard the “sounds that come from the distant 
country of Splendor and Terror”; and many an evening has he bowed down 
in silence before laws that are deeper than the sea. And yet when these men 
are assembled, it is with the basest of things that they love to debauch them- 
selves. They have a strange indescribable fear of beauty; and as their number 
increases, so does this fear become greater, resembling indeed their dread of 
silence or of a verity that is too pure. And so true is this, that were one of 
them to have done something heroic in the course of the day, he would ascribe 
wretched motives to his conduct, thereby endeavoring to find excuses for it, 
and these motives would lie readily to his hand in that lower region where he 
and his fellows were assembled. And yet listen: a proud and lofty word has 
been spoken, a word that has in a measure undammed the springs of life. 
For one instant has a soul dared to reveal itself, even such as it is in love 
and sorrow, such as it is in face of death and in the solitude that dwells 
around the stars of night. Disquiet prevails; on some faces there is astonish- 
ment, others smile. But have you never felt at moments such as those how 
unanimous is the fervor wherewith every soul admires, and how unspeakably 
even the very feeblest, from the remotest depths of its dungeon, approves the 
word it has recognized as akin to itself? For they have all suddenly sprung to 
life again in the primitive and normal atmosphere that is their own; and 
could you but hearken with angels’ ears, I doubt not but you would hear 
mightiest applause in that kingdom of amazing radiance wherein the souls 
do dwell. Do you not think that even the most timid of them would take 
courage unto themselves were but similar words to be spoken every evening? 
Do you not think that men would live purer lives? And yet though the word 
come not again, still will something momentous have happened, that must 
leave still more momentous trace behind. Every evening will its sisters recog- 
nize the soul that pronounced the word; and henceforth, be the conversation 
never so trivial, its mere presence will, I know not how, add thereto something 
of majesty. Whatever else betide, there has been a change that we cannot 
determine. No longer will such absolute power be vested in the baser side of 
things, and henceforth even the most terror-stricken of souls will know that 
there is somewhere a place of refuge. 

Certain it is that the natural and primitive relationship of soul to soul 
is a relationship of beauty. For beauty is the only language of our soul; none 
other is known to it. It has no other life, it can produce nothing else, in 
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nothing else can it take interest. And therefore it is that the most oppressed, 
nay, the most degraded of souls —if it may truly be said that a soul can 
be degraded — immediately hail with acclamation every thought, every word 
or deed, that is great and beautiful. Beauty is the only element wherewith 
the soul is organically connected, and it has no other standard or judgment. 
This is brought home to us at every moment of our life, and is no less evident 
to the man by whom beauty may more than once have been denied, than 
to him who is ever seeking it in his heart. Should a day come when you stand 
in profoundest need of another’s sympathy, would you go to him who was 
wont to greet the passage of beauty with a sneering smile? Would you go 
to him whose shake of the head had sullied a generous action or a mere 
impulse that was pure? Even though perhaps you had been of those who 
commended him, you would none the less, when it was truth that knocked 
at your door, turn to the man who had known how to prostrate himself and 
love. In its very depths had your soul passed its judgment; and it is this silent 
and unerring judgment that will rise to the surface, after thirty years perhaps, 
and send you towards a sister who shall be more truly you than you are your- 
self, for that she has been nearer to beauty. 

There needs but so little to encourage beauty in our soul; so little to awaken 
the slumbering angels; or perhaps is there no need of awakening — it is 
enough that we lull them not to sleep. It requires more effort to fall, perhaps, 
than to rise. Can we, without putting constraint upon ourselves, confine our 
thoughts to everyday things at times when the sea stretches before us and 
we are face to face with the night? And what soul is there but knows that it 
is ever confronting the sea, ever in presence of an eternal night? Did we but 
dread beauty less, it would come about that naught else in life would be 
visible; for in reality it is beauty that underlies everything, it is beauty alone 
that exists. There is no soul but is conscious of this; none that is not in readi- 
ness; but where are those that hide not their beauty? And yet must one of 
them “begin.” Why not dare to be the one to “begin”? The others are all 
watching eagerly around us like little children in front of a marvelous palace. 
They press upon the threshold, whispering to each other and peering through 
every crevice; but there is not one who dares put his shoulder to the door. 
They are all waiting for some grown-up person to come and fling it open. 
But hardly ever does such a one pass by. 

And yet what is needed to become the grown-up person for whom they 
lie in wait? So little! The soul is not exacting. A thought that is almost beauti- 
ful —a thought that you speak not, but that you cherish within you at this 
moment — will irradiate you as though you were a transparent vase. They will 
see it, and their greeting to you will be very different than had you been medi- 
tating how best to deceive your brother. We are surprised when certain men 
tell us that they have never come across real ugliness, that they cannot conceive 
that a soul can be base. Yet need there be no cause for surprise. These men 
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had “begun.” They themselves had been the first to be beautiful, and had 
therefore attracted all the beauty that passed by, as a lighthouse attracts 
the vessels from the four corners of the horizon. Some there are who com- 
plain of women, for instance; never dreaming that the first time a man meets 
a woman, a single word or thought that denies the beautiful or profound will 
be enough to poison forever his existence in her soul. “ For my part,” said a 
sage to me one day, “I have never come across a single woman who did not 
bring to me something that was great.” He was great himself first of all; 
therein lay his secret. There is one thing only that the soul can never forgive: 
it is to have been compelled to behold, or share, or pass close to an ugly action, 
word, or thought. It cannot forgive, for forgiveness here were but the denial 
of itself. And yet with the generality of men, ingenuity, strength, and skill 
do but imply that the soul must first of all be banished from their life, and 
that every impulse that lies too deep must be carefully brushed aside. Even 
in love do they act thus; and therefore it is that the woman, who is so much 
nearer the truth, can scarcely. ever live a moment of the true life with them. 
It is as though men dreaded the contact of their soul, and were anxious to keep 
its beauty at immeasurable distance. Whereas, on the contrary, we should 
endeavor to move in advance of ourselves. If at this moment you think or say 
something that is too beautiful to be true in you—if you have but en- 
deavored to think or say it today, on the morrow it will be true. We must try 
to be more beautiful than ourselves; we shall never distance our soul. We can 
never err when it is a question of silent or hidden beauty. Besides, so long as 
the spring within us be limpid, it matters but little whether error there be or 
not. But do any of us ever dream of making the slightest unseen effort? And 
yet in the domain where we are, everything is effective; for that, everything 
is waiting. All the doors are unlocked; we have but to push them open, and 
the palace is full of manacled queens. A single word will very often suffice to 
clear the mountain of refuse. Why not have the courage to meet a base 
question with a noble answer? Do you imagine it would pass quite unnoticed, 
or merely arouse surprise? Do you not think it would be more akin to the dis- 
course that would naturally be held between two souls? We know not where 
it may give encouragement, where freedom. Even he who rejects your words 
will in spite of himself have taken a step towards the beauty that is within 
him. Nothing of beauty dies without having purified something, nor can 
aught of beauty be lost. Let us not be afraid of sowing it along the road. It 
may remain there for weeks or years: but like the diamond, it cannot dissolve, 
and finally there will pass by some one whom its glitter will attract; he will 
pick it up and go his way rejoicing. Then why keep back a lofty, beautiful 
word, for that you doubt whether others will understand? An instant of 
higher goodness was impending over you: why hinder its coming, even though 
you believe not that those about you will profit thereby? What if you are 
among men of the valley: is that sufficient reason for checking the instinctive 
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movement of your soul towards the mountain peaks? Does darkness rob 
deep feeling of its power? Have the blind naught but their eyes wherewith 
to distinguish those who love them from those who love them not? Can the 
beauty not exist that is not understood? and is there not in every man some- 
thing that does understand, in regions far beyond what he seems to under- 
stand — far beyond, too, what he believes he understands? “Even to the 
very wretchedest of all,” said to me one day the loftiest-minded creature it 
has ever been my happiness to know — “even to the very wretchedest of all, I 
never have the courage to say anything in reply that is ugly or mediocre.” 
I have for a long time followed that man’s life, and have seen the inexplicable 
power he exercised over the most obscure, the most unapproachable, the blind- 
est, even the most rebellious of souls. For no tongue can tell the power of a 
soul that strives to live in an atmosphere of beauty, and is actively beautiful 
in itself. And indeed, is it not the quality of this activity that renders a life 
either miserable or divine? 

If we could but probe to the root of things, it might well be discovered 
that it is by the strength of some souls that are beautiful that others are 
sustained in life. Is it not the idea we each form of certain chosen ones that 
constitutes the only living, effective morality? But in this idea how much is 
there of the soul that is chosen, how much of him who chooses? Do not these 
things blend very mysteriously, and does not this ideal morality lie infinitely 
deeper than the morality of the most beautiful books? A far-reaching influ- 
ence exists therein whose limits it is indeed difficult to define, and a fountain 
of strength whereat we all of us drink many times a day. Would not any 
weakness in one of those creatures whom you thought perfect, and loved in the 
region of beauty, at once lessen your confidence in the universal greatness of 
things, and would your admiration for them not suffer? 

And again, I doubt whether anything in the world can beautify a soul more 
spontaneously, more naturally, than the knowledge that somewhere in its neigh- 
‘borhood there exists a pure and noble being whom it can unreservedly love. 
When the soul has veritably drawn near to such a being, beauty is no longer 
a lovely, lifeless thing that one exhibits to the stranger; for it suddenly takes 
unto itself an imperious existence, and its activity becomes so natural as to 
be henceforth irresistible. Wherefore you will do well to think it over; for 
none are alone, and those who are good must watch. 

Plotinus, in the eighth book of the fifth ‘Ennead,’ after speaking of the 
beauty that is “intelligible” —i.e., Divine — concludes thus: “As regards 
ourselves, we are beautiful when we belong to ourselves, and ugly when we 
lower ourselves to our inferior nature. Also are we beautiful when we know 
ourselves, and ugly when we have no such knowledge.” Bear it in mind, how- 
ever, that here we are on the mountains, where not to know oneself means far 
more than mere ignorance of what takes place within us at moments of 
jealousy or love, fear or envy, happiness or unhappiness. Here not to know 
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oneself means to be unconscious of all the-divine that throbs in man. As we 
wander from the gods within us, so does ugliness enwrap us; as we discover 
them, so do we become more beautiful. But it is only by revealing the divine 
that is in us that we may discover the divine in others. Needs must one god 
beckon to another; and no signal is so imperceptible but they will every one 
of them respond. It cannot be said too often, that be the crevice never so 
small, it will yet suffice for all the waters of heaven to pour into our soul. 
Every cup is stretched out to the unknown spring, and we are in a region 
where none think of aught but beauty. If we could ask of an angel what it is 
that our souls do in the shadow, I believe the angel would answer; after 
having looked for many years perhaps, and seen far more than the things 
the soul seems to do in the eyes of men, “ They transform into beauty all 
the little things that are given to them.” Ah! we must admit that the human 
soul is possessed of singular courage! Resignedly does it labor, its whole 
life long, in the darkness whither most of us relegate it, where it is spoken to 
by none. There, never complaining, does it do all that in its power lies, striving 
to tear from out the pebbles we fling to it the nucleus of eternal light that 
peradventure they contain. And in the midst of its work it is ever lying in 
wait for the moment when it may show to a sister who is more tenderly cared 
for, or who chances to be nearer, the treasures it has so toilfully amassed. But 
thousands of existences there are that no sister visits; thousands of existences 
wherein life has infused such timidity into the soul that it departs without 
saying a word, without even once having been able to deck itself with the 
humblest jewels of its humble crown. 

And yet, in spite of all, does it watch over everything from out its invisible 
heaven. It warns and loves, it admires, attracts, repels. At every fresh event 
does it rise to the surface, where it lingers till it be thrust down again, being 
looked upon as wearisome and insane. It wanders to and fro, like Cassandra at 
the gates of the Atrides. It is ever giving utterance to words of shadowy 
truth, but there are none to listen. When we raise our eyes, it yearns for a 
ray of sun or star that it may weave into a thought, or haply an impulse, which 
shall be unconscious and very pure. And if our eyes bring it nothing, still 
will it know how to turn its pitiful disillusion into something ineffable, that 
it will conceal even till its death. When we love, how eagerly does it drink in 
the light from behind the closed door! —keen with expectation, it yet wastes 
not a minute, and the light that steals through the apertures becomes beauty 
and truth to the soul. But if the door open not (and how many lives are there 
wherein it does open?) it will go back into its prison, and its regret will 
perhaps be a loftier verity that shall never be seen — for we are now in the 
region of transformations whereof none may speak; and though nothing born 
this side of the door can be lost, yet does it never mingle with our life. 

I said just now that the soul changed into beauty the little things we gave 
to it. It would even seem, the more we think of it, that the soul has no other 
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reason for existence, and that all its activity is consumed in amassing, at the 
depths of us, a treasure of indescribable beauty. Might not everything natu- 
rally turn into beauty were we not unceasingly interrupting the arduous labors 
of our soul? Does not evil itself become precious so soon as it has gathered 
therefrom the deep-lying diamond of repentance? The acts of injustice 
whereof you have been guilty, the tears you have caused to flow, will not 
these end too by becoming so much radiance and love in your soul? Have you 
ever cast your eyes into this kingdom of purifying flame that is within you? 
Perhaps a great wrong may have been done you today, the act itself being 
mean and disheartening, the mode of action of the basest, and ugliness wrapped 
you round as your tears fell. But let some years elapse — then give one look 
into your soul, and tell me whether, beneath the recollection of that act, you 
see not something that is already purer than thought: an indescribable, un- 
namable force that has naught in common with the forces of this world; a 
mysterious inexhaustible spring of the other life, whereat you may drink for 
the rest of your days. And yet will you have rendered no assistance to the 
untiring queen; other thoughts will have filled your mind, and it will be without 
your knowledge that the act will have been purified in the silence of your being, 
and will have flown into the precious waters that lie in the great reservoir 
of truth and beauty, which, unlike the shallower reservoir of true or beauti- 
ful thoughts, has an ever ruffled surface, and remains for all time out of 
reach of the breath of life. Emerson tells us that there is not an act or event 
in our life but sooner or later casts off its outer shell, and bewilders us 
by its sudden flight, from the very depths of us, on high into the empyrean. 
And this is true to a far greater extent than Emerson had foreseen; for 
the further we advance in these regions, the diviner are the spheres we 
discover. 

We can form no adequate conception of what this silent activity of the 
souls that surround us may really mean. Perhaps you have spoken a pure 
word to one of your fellows, by whom it has not been understood. You look 
upon it as lost, and dismiss it from your mind. But one day, peradventure, 
the word comes up again extraordinarily transformed, and revealing the unex- 
pected fruit it has borne in the darkness; then silence once more falls over all. 
But it matters not; we have learned that nothing can be lost in the soul, and 
that even to the very pettiest there come moments of splendor. It is unmis- 
takably borne home to us that even the unhappiest and the most destitute of 
men have at the depths of their being, and in spite of themselves, a treasure 
of beauty that they cannot despoil. They have but to acquire the habit of 
dipping into this treasure. It suffices not that beauty should keep solitary 
festival in life; it has to become a festival of every day. There needs no 
great effort to be admitted into the ranks of those “whose eyes no longer 
behold earth in flower, and sky in glory, in infinitesimal fragments, but indeed 
in sublime masses” —~and I speak here of flowers and sky that are purer 
and more lasting than those that we behold. Thousands of channels there 
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are through which the beauty of our soul-may sail even unto our thoughts. 
Above all is there the wonderful central channel of love. 

Is it not in love that are found the purest elements of beauty that we can 
offer to the soul? Some there are who do thus in beauty love each other. And 
to love thus means that, little by little, the sense of ugliness is lost; that 
one’s eyes are closed to all the littlenesses of life, to all but the freshness and 
virginity of the very humblest of souls. Loving thus, we have no longer even 
the need to forgive. Loving thus, we can no longer have anything to conceal, 
for that the ever present soul transforms all things into beauty. It is to behold 
evil in so far only as it purifies indulgence, and teaches us no longer to con- 
found the sinner with his sin. Loving thus, do we raise on high within our- 
selves all those about us who have attained an eminence where failure has 
become impossible; heights whence a paltry action has so far to fall, that touch- 
ing earth it is compelled to yield up its diamond soul. It is to transform, 
though all unconsciously, the feeblest intention that hovers about us into 
illimitable movement. It is to summon all that is beautiful in earth, heaven, 
or soul, to the banquet of love. Loving thus, we do not indeed exist before 
our fellows as we exist before God. It means that the least gesture will call 
forth the presence of the soul with all its treasure. No longer is there need 
of death, disaster, or tears, for that the soul shall appear: a smile suffices. 
Loving thus, we perceive truth in happiness as profoundly as some of the 
heroes perceived it in the radiance of greatest sorrow. It means that the beauty 
that turns into love is undistinguishable from the love that turns into beauty. 
It means to be able no longer to tell where the ray of a star leaves off and the 
kiss of an ordinary thought begins. It means to have come so near to God 
that the angels possess us. Loving thus, the same soul will have been so beau- 
tified by us all that it will become little by little the “unique angel ” men- 
tioned by Swedenborg. It means that each day will reveal to us a new beauty 
in that mysterious angel, and that we shall walk together in a goodness that 
shall ever become more and more living, loftier and loftier. For there exists 
also a lifeless beauty made up of the past alone; but the veritable love renders 
the past useless, and its approach creates a boundless future of goodness, 
without disaster and without tears. To love thus is but to free one’s soul, and 
to become as beautiful as the soul thus freed. “If, in the emotion that this 
spectacle cannot fail to awaken in thee,” says the great Plotinus, when dealing 
with kindred matters—and of all the intellects known to me, that of 
Plotinus draws the nearest to the divine — “if, in the emotion that this 
spectacle cannot fail to awaken in thee, thou proclaimest not that it is 
beautiful; and if, plunging thine eyes into thyself, thou dost not then feel 
the charm of beauty —it is in vain that, thy disposition being such, thou 
shouldst seek the intelligible beauty; for thou wouldst seek it only with that 
which is ugly and impure. Therefore it is that the discourse we hold here is 
not addressed to all men. But if thou hast recognized beauty within thyself, 
see that thou rise to the recollection of the intelligible beauty.” 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


BACKGROUNDS 


HE literature of Canada consists of two distinct currents — one in 
English and one in French; and although they have much in common, 
they must be considered separately. 

English-Canadian literature falls into three periods. The most notable 
feature of the first period, extending from the Peace of Paris, in 1763, to the 
Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, was the arrival of the Puritans, the Scots, and 
the Loyalists. Whatever their origin, they were primarily traders, fishermen, 
and farmers. The second period, extending to the Confederation of British 
North America, in 1867, and differing little, economically, from that which 
preceded it, was colored by an ardent local patriotism, an heroic struggle for 
constitutional liberty, and an indigenous culture radiating from centers like 
Halifax and Montreal. In the third period, extending to the Armistice, the 
organization of an industrial-system, the opening of new avenues of com- 
munication and transportation, the settlement of the West, participation in 
the World War, admission to the League of Nations, and recognition of 
equality within the Commonwealth, all left their impress. 

French-Canadian literature has also been responsive to these developments. 
On the other hand, as English-Canadian literature has been affected by 
fashions in England, so French-Canadian literature has been dependent — to 
a greater extent — on those in France. Since Quebec has attained a recognized 
position in the political, economic, and social fabric of the Dominion, letters 
on the St. Lawrence have become increasingly national, as they become in- 
creasingly artistic. 


ENGLISH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 
I 


The first period in English-Canadian literature was an era of commercial 
exploration, religious controversy, and political reminiscence; and these aspects 
are reflected in its literature. 

From Montreal, the center of the fur trade, the “ gentleman adventurers ” 
of the Hudson Bay Company and its competitors charted the waterways to 
the Pacific Ocean and the Frozen Sea and afterwards set down in many a 
soul-stirring narrative the records of their achievements. Of these magnates 
the most notable was Sir Alexander Mackenzie (1755-1820). His ‘ Voyages’ 
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(1801) retains much of its vigor, but in directness and charm it is surpassed 
by the ‘Travels’ (1809) of Alexander Henry (1739-1824). 

While the Scots and their American rivals — Puritan and Loyalist — were 
exploring the territories in the West, their countrymen in the East were 
testing the wells of religious inspiration. Although the: clergymen connected 
with this undertaking included such vigorous thinkers as Thomas McCulloch 
(1777-1843), the chief Presbyterian divine south of the St. Lawrence, the 
outstanding figure was Henry Alline (1748-83), leader of the New Lights. 
His ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs’ (1786) and his ‘Life’ (1806) exerted a 
wider influence than any of the more solid treatises published at Halifax. 

The most important literature — that of the Loyalists — is political rather 
than religious. In spite of its variety it seldom escapes from the shadow of 
the Revolution. The ablest poets, Jacob Bailey (1731-1808) and Jonathan 
Odell (1737-1818), had been critics of the movement for independence. 
Among biographers and historians the background of war and exile is even 
more evident. Their memoirs emphasize, in a striking manner, the intellec- 
tual contributions of the Old Colonies to the New. 


z 


In poetry the writers of the second period accomplished little. Although 
versifiers like Oliver Goldsmith (1787-1861) and Joseph Howe (1804-73), 
both sons of Loyalists, wrought in the traditions of the eighteenth century, 
their work is richly provincial. In some respects it is more significant than 
that of popular bards like Alexander McLachlan (1818-96), a follower of 
Burns, and Charles Sangster (1822-93), who is sometimes called “the 
father of English-Canadian poetry.” 

In prose the pages of several writers still live. John Richardson (1796- 
1852), author of a series of romances dealing with the Western Frontier, is 
known by ‘Wacousta’ (1832), the first novel to win an international 
audience. In spite of the fact that it is artificial and melodramatic, it has 
survived for nearly a century. The tales of Rosanna Eleanor Leprohon (1832- 
79). are also not without merit. In technique they are inferior to those of 
Susanna Strickland Moodie (1803-85) and Catharine Parr Traill (1802- 
99), cultivated Englishwomen who settled in Upper Canada with their hus- 
bands after the War of 1812. Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. Traill, however, were 
primarily critics of the civilization to which they contributed; and they are 
remembered by their volumes of essay-like reminiscences. 

The first essayist was Joseph Howe. As a journalist and a statesman he 
deserves a high place in the annals of his native country. As a journalist 
he established the freedom of the press, as a statesman he laid the founda- 
tions of responsible government. Although the extracts from his ‘Letters to 
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Lord John Russell’ (1839) and ‘The Organization of the Empire’ (1854) 
printed below illustrate his ideals, they do not indicate the richness and 
versatility of his character. If he had the faults of most popular heroes, he 
possessed not a few of their virtues; and it is as the whimsical, humorous, 
irrepressible champion of their rights that he is revered by Nova Scotians. 

In literary history his name is overshadowed by that of his contemporary, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton (1796-1865), whose treatises and _ satires 
have appeared in more than 220 editions. His reputation as a man of letters 
rests upon ‘ The Clockmaker’ (1836-40). Notwithstanding its vogue, it is 
less original than it once seemed. The sketches of which it consists do not 
differ materially from others in the Nova Scotian. Slick, the peddler, is a 
composite drawn from many sources. On the other hand, Haliburton suc- 
ceeded in foisting the itinerant Yankee upon the imagination of the English- 
speaking world; and if Sam’s quips and aphorisms now seem stale, his com- 
ments on the foibles of provincials still ring true. Only the descriptive pas- 
sages that anticipate ‘The Old Judge’ (1849), with its pictures of colonial 
society, justify the pre-eminence accorded to ‘ The Clockmaker.’ 


3 


Although the great writers of the second period — Howe and Haliburton 
—were born within the limits of what is now the Dominion of Canada, 
they were provincials; and their finest work is distinctly local. Properly, 
therefore, English-Canadian literature did not begin until 1867. When it 
emerged, it appeared as poetry and not as prose. 

From a strictly chronological point of view, the first of the new school was 
Charles Mair (1840-1927), whose *Dreatnland and Other Poems’ (1868) 
was published the year after Confederation. This little volume indicates 
considerable advance in technique, but the most musical stanzas are little 
more than echoes of Jonson and Shakespeare, Herrick and Milton. More 
significant than their influence is that of Keats; for in lines like ‘ August’ 
Mair strikes one of the dominant notes of English-Canadian poetry in the 
nineteenth century: 


Dull August! Maiden of the sultry days, and Summet’s latest born! 

When all the woods grow dim with smoke, and smirch the lively green 

With haze of long-continued drought begot; 

When every field grows yellow, and a plague of thirst dries up the herbage 
to the root — 


None of his work, however, is sustained by poetic passion. At its best it 
merely foreshadows the achievements of others. 
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The first notable verse was produced bya group of writers who were born 
about 1860. Of this group Charles G. D. Roberts (1860- ) ranks first in time 
and influence. His ‘Orion and Other Poems’ (1880) marks the beginning of 
a new movement. Grounded in the traditional culture of a Loyalist capital, it 
naturally reflects the themes and harmonies of the past; but it also reveals 
a sense of beauty and a mastery of form rare in the work of amateurs. In 
English-Canada it revived the sensuous enchantment of ‘Endymion,’ which 
had already grown faint beyond the Atlantic, and gave to it a brief but not 
inglorious renaissance. Unfortunately for his art, Roberts soon lost the ecstasy 
of youth; and if ‘ Orion’ is beautiful, it is also unreal. Only in the kinship of 
nature is its author secure. Even the stirring odes for the New Dominion 
and the noble lines entitled ‘Tantramnar Revisited,’ which appeared in ‘In 
Divers Tones’ (1886), are not emotionally great. On the other hand, several 
poems like ‘ The Sower’ and ‘The Potato Harvest,’ which deal unaffectedly 
with the monotonous routine of the countryside, must be accorded no mean 
niche in the literature of the nineteenth century. In his ‘Songs of the Com- 
mon Day’ (1893) and ‘The Book of the Native’ (1896) — volumes in 
which Roberts turned more consistently to the “daily round” —he antici- 
pated, in some measure, the naturalists of a later period. Many of his recent 
poems — especially those which deal with the city — are frankly experimental. 
Seeking experience in many fields, he has evidently found no material so 
fertile as the shores of Tantramar. Able craftsman as he is, his influence has 
been more profound than anything which he has written. 

One of the young men who came under the spell of his vigorous and many- 
sided personality, and whose poems he published in the Week, was Archibald 
Lampman (1861-99), like Roberts the inheritor of the Loyalist tradition 
and the scholarship of a clerical home. Unlike Roberts, however, Lampman 
was born in Ontario, and educated at Trinity College; and his spirit is that 
of the Lake Country. Although its temper was seldom heroic, it possessed an 
unobtrusive instinct for the nuances of nature. This instinct informs all of 
Lampman’s poems. Since his diction is that of Keats, it is easy to exaggerate 
his indebtedness, which is especially obvious in his odes. His forte is the 
Canadian scene. No one has portrayed more realistically and more delicately 
the sultry days of a northern summer, with the heat shimmering on the 
horizon, and the star-lit nights of a northern winter with the particles of 
snow scintillating in the frosty air. Lampman, however, is more than a 
colorist; for in nature he finds strength and consolation. His work contains 
no mountain peaks, but the uplands are uniformly pleasant. No one can read 
‘Among the Millet’ (1888) without realizing that his first essai places him 
high among poets of the second rank. 

Any movement such as that initiated by Roberts always attracts writers 
who possess little poetic genius and whose work is characterized either 
by artificial intensity or mechanical correctness. Two such writers 
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are Wilfred Campbell (1860-1918) and Frederick George Scott (1861- ), 
both clergymen by education. Since Campbell never doubted the authenticity 
of his inspiration, he learned little from criticism; and his work is often 
stridently rhetorical. At times, however, as in his ‘Lake Lyrics and Other 
Poems’ (1889), he captures and enshrines in memorable phrases the genius 
of the Laurentians. If less extravagant and more perfect, Scott’s work is less 
national and more commonplace. 

In an era of poetic activity other writers are likely to be innovators. Such 
a wtiter is Duncan Campbell Scott (1862— ), whose life, like that of 
Lampman and Campbell, has been closely linked with Ottawa. In ‘ The Magic 
House and Other Poems’ (1893) are to be found not only deft, intricate 
stanzaic forms but also short, nervous unrhymed paragraphs. In fact, Scott 
employed all the freer modes of verse before they became current in the 
United States. More significant, however, than his metrical improvisation is 
his philosophical approach. His poetry is characterized not only by brilliant 
colorization and velvet-like finish but also by a haunting sense of the mystery 
of life and a stoical readiness to face realities. Some of his later volumes like 
‘New World Lyrics and Ballads’ (1905) are peculiarly pregnant, but even 
they contain delightful songs such as ‘ Words after Music’: 


Where do all the roses go, 
They that die before the snow? 


The most successful lyrist is Bliss Carman (1861— ), a cousin of Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and, like him, an interpreter of storied Acadia. For sheer music 
his ‘ Low Tide on Grand Pré’ (1893) is not surpassed in English-Canadian 
poetry of the nineteenth century. Its subtle harmonies and elf-like arias linger 
reminiscently like the odors of September. In later volumes such as ‘ Ballads 
of Lost Heaven’ (1897) Carman has also sung of the sea; and some of his 
songs of Fundy rival those of Minas Basin. Through his association with 
Richard Hovey he eventually became a wanderer in the realm of vagabondia 
and, in the United States, the apostle of a new robustness. Much of his 
recent work, however, lacks substance and even grace; and none of it excels 

the first fruits of his youth. 

To many of their contemporaries the achievements of the writers who had 
established poetry as an expression of the national spirit seemed to lack 
sincerity. As a result, when William Henry Drummond (1854-1907) pub- 
lished ‘The Habitant and Other French-Canadian Poems’ (1897), its 
intimacy, its raciness, its humor, and its pathos led to immediate success. The 
rough homeliness of the lines attracted readers who had been repelled by 
the remoteness of the Canadian School. Its generous humanity rather than 
its dialect made it appear as a challenge to its ideals. 

The supreme challenge came not from the St. Lawrence but from the 
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Yukon, where Robert W. Service (1876- .), from his teller’s wicket, watched 
the colorful panorama of the goldfields sweep across the Pass to Dawson 
City. To hundreds of thousands the brutalité of his ‘ Songs of a Sourdough’ 
(1907) seemed the note of authenticity to which the cadences of Kipling 
had made their ears a-tune. In artistic treatment of sordid themes, however, 
Service is surpassed by Tom MaclInnes (1867— ). Although his attitude is 
picaresque and impudent, and although his style is bizarre and uneven, an 
occasional line of unforgettable beauty flashes from his pages like a rose 
amidst the weeds of a neglected garden. 

Such was the status of English-Canadian poetry at the outbreak of the 
World War. To understand its progress, it is necessary to glance, in retrospect, 
at the women writers, who were generally eclecties. The first to publish passable 
verse was Isabella Valancy Crawford (1850-87). The first to achieve a popu- 
lar success was E. Pauline Johnson (1860-1913). The interest in her Indian 
pieces, however, was never entirely literary; and only a few of her lyrics — 
particularly her canoe poems —are likely to survive. 

The first woman poet of unquestioned genius was Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 
(1883-1922), whose finest work ranks with the best of that of her sex. From 
it emanates a spiritual aroma that endows it with an indefinable charm. Her 
‘Drift of Pinions’ (1914) at once won for her a position comparable to that 
attained by Roberts and Lampman. Its classical perfection shows that in 
English-Canada at any rate there is still nectar and ambrosia. 

Of contemporary poets — younger writers who are establishing their repu- 
tations — this is not the place to speak. It is not unfitting that a survey of 
English-Canadian poetry should close with the Armistice. To the World War 
the Dominion owes the loss and also the discovery of Bernard Freeman Trot- 
ter (1890-1917), whose ‘Canadian Twilight and Other Poems of War and 
Peace’ (1917) is a youthful book of distinguished promise, and of John 
McCrae (1872-1918), author of ‘In Flanders Fields and Other Poems’ 
(1918). Although the latter’s verse is limited in bulk and restricted in 
theme, it is singularly uniform in excellence. 

The high place accorded to the poetry of English-Canada during the 
post-Confederation era can hardly be extended to its prose, whether of fact 
or of fiction. 

Although during the period—an interesting one from a constitutional 
point of view — the Dominion made several notable contributions to politi- 
cal theory, there was no publicist whose work compares with that of Howe. 
In spite, too, of the fact that history is better organized than any other study, 
and that English-Canada can point to competent craftsmen like William 
Wood (1864- ), it has not produced a major historian. Until recently 
history has been exclusively political. The newer school, concerned with 
economic and social problems, is more alert to literary values. 

Prose fiction has shown even less vitality. James De Mille (1830-80), who 
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was also a humorist, dedicated his talents to murder, mystery, and melodrama; 
but even he was enticed by the clash of sword and tomahawk. A more suc- 
cessful exploiter of such themes was William Kirby (1817-1906), whose 
‘Golden Dog’ (1877), like Richardson’s ‘ Wacousta,’ is still read. The first 
romancer to acquire a commanding position was Sir Gilbert Parker (1859- ). 
His success — for his tales are always lively even if they are seldom life-like 
— taught the novelists of English-Canada that they possess of right materials 
that yield pliably to the hands of the artist. 

As soon as Kirby and Parker established the value of a local milieu, 

Canadian themes became increasingly popular. Ralph Connor (1860— ), in 
the West, has discovered foothills of the Rockies. Norman Duncan (1871- 
1916), in the East, has explored the rock-bound coasts of Labrador. Other 
writers — too numerous to mention — have pre-empted provinces no less dis- 
tinct. Among these writers L. M. Montgomery (1874- ) must be given 
first place. Her art has sprung authentically from the island of her youth. 
Through her pictures of early childhood echo shouts from lawn and shingle. 
A riot of days in full-blossomed orchards or on the hard beaten reaches by 
the sea — such is the stuff of her tales. Notwithstanding their merits and the 
glimpses of power in the novels of newcomers like Mazo de la Roche (1885- ) 
and Martha Ostenso (1900- .), it is only among short-story writers like 
E. W. Thompson (1849-1924) or Marjorie L. C. Pickthall that a reader will 
find much that is racy of the soil or indicative of a master’s touch. In 
spite of the fact that in prose fiction standards have risen consistently, and 
that in juvenile literature especially the achievements of entertainers 
like Palmer Cox (1840-1924), creator of the Brownies, and didacticists 
like Marshall Saunders (1861- ) are widely known, no novelist has 
grappled with the problems of humanity in the temper of Hardy or 
Meredith. Only in the nature story can English-Canadian literature claim 
pre-eminence. 
. Its vogue is due primarily to Charles G. D. Roberts, who began to experi 
ment with the genre as early as 1880. In his tales he is always the artist and 
seldom the scientist, although they contain evidences of keen observation 
and sympathetic understanding. These instances can doubtless be traced to 
Roberts’ boyhood in New Brunswick; for in later years he has probably done 
little to deepen his knowledge of the wilderness. His chief weakness has always 
been an easy opportunism. Ernest Thompson-Seton (1860— ), on the other 
hand, has been consistently a scientist. Although he is a lesser artist, his influ- 
ence has been wider. 

In some instances this generalization applies to the essayists. The pages of 
two expatriates deserve to be more widely known. John Beattie Crozier’s 
(1849-1921) ‘ Autobiography ’ (1898) contains a memorable picture of an 
Ontario boyhood, and Sir William Osler’s (1849-1919) reminiscences of 
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Toronto and McGill are filled with the rich and generous counsel of a useful 
life. In the criticism of public affairs Sir Andrew Macphail (1864- ) has 
wielded a versatile pen, and in the revelation of nature Frederick Philip 
Grove (1872— ), like several of his predecessors, is a fresh and untrammeled 
observer. Today many younger men— scholars and journalists — are press- 
ing hard in their footsteps. 

The two essayists who in range and popularity overshadow all others are 
Stephen Leacock (1869- ) and Archibald MacMechan (1862- ). The 
fact that both are occupants of professorial chairs seems to contravert at least 
one adage about dullness. There is nothing dull about Leacock. Known to 
many as an inconsequential jester, he is primarily a commentator on the foibles 
of America. Occasionally, also, he touches themes of more universal sig- 
nificance. MacMechan, on the other hand, is essentially a localist. In a small 
college, in a small city, in a small province, he has discovered the pregnant 
material of human experience which the novelists have sought in vain. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Like English-Canadian literature, French-Canadian literature is distin- 
guished for its poetry rather than its prose. 

The first versifier worthy of consideration was Michel Bibaud (1782- 
1857), the satirist of the St. Lawrence. The first poets whose words still live 
were Octave Crémazie (1827-79) and Antoine Gérin-Lajoie (1824-82). The 
former, a bookseller in Quebec, and afterwards an exile in France, is re- 
membered by his spirited song, ‘Le Drapeau de Carillon’; the latter, 
by ‘Un Canadien Errant.’ Both lyrics, based on episodes in the history 
of the Dominion—the Conquest and the Rebellion of 1837—have, 
like ‘O, Canada!’ been fitted to melodies that set the pulses beating. In 
origin they are narrowly provincial; for the patriotism of French-Canadians 
before Confederation was fed largely by resentment against Great 
Britain. 

Even Pamphile Le May (1837-1918) and Honoré Louis Fréchette (1839- 
1908) , the greatest of the earlier poets, were absorbingly anti-English. LeMay, 
who translated ‘ Evangeline,’ is more limited in range than Fréchette. The 
latter’s work is almost as varied as his career; for he was a lawyer, a politician, 
and a journalist as well as a writer of poetry and prose. His reputation de- 
pends, however, upon his verse, which has been received cordially in Europe. 
Abroad, other volumes have been more admired; but in Quebec ‘La Légende 
d’un Peuple’ (1887), a description of French-Canadian origins, maintains 
a well-established primacy. 

The older poets—even Fréchette— were invariably religious; for in 
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French-Canada religion and patriotism can hardly be separated. The younger 
writers are more devoted to art than to morality. Influenced by Continental 
masters — especially by the romanticists — they are more cosmopolitan than 
their predecessors and also more nearly national because they do not suffer 
from a sense of inferiority. Whatever their interests, they are always devotees 
of beauty. Emile Nelligan (1882- ), Irish as well as French, has probed the 
depths of his soul before disappearing in the shadows of insanity. Albert 
Lozeau (1878-1924) has glimpsed the glories of nature through the windows 
of his sickroom. Paul Morin (1889- ), author of ‘ Le Paon d’Email’ (1911), 
has plucked the roses by the wayside wherever his sophisticated tastes have 
lured him. With such accomplishments to its credit, French-Canadian poetry 
is certain to attract in larger numbers those who delight in the odyssey of 
the spirit. 

No such claim can be made for French-Canadian prose. Nevertheless, two 
writers warrant consideration. ‘L’Histoire du Canada’ (1845-48), of Fran- 
cois-Xavier Garneau (1809-66), became the text of the early poets and 
romancers. Its anti-English bias colored French-Canadian literature during 
the nineteenth century. Although several novelists, adopting Garneau’s point 
of view, have essayed themes popularized by Richardson and Parker, they 
have achieved little. Only Philippe Aubert de Gaspé (1786-1871) belongs of 
right in this survey; and de Gaspé belongs mainly because of his material. 
Although his work, unlike Garneau’s, is rambling and chaotic, ‘ Les Anciens 
Canadiens’ (1862) is written by a seigneur of the Old Régime; and its tone 
is a precious memorial of a day that is gone. 

Ray Parmer BAKER 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
THE FLIGHT OF THE GEESE 


From ‘ Songs of the Common Day.’ By permission of the author and 
publishers 


HEAR the long wind wash the softening snow, 
The low tide loiter down the shore. The night, 
Full filled with April forecast, hath no light; 
The salt wave on the sedge-flat pulses slow. 
Through the hid furrows lisp in murmurous flow 
The thaw’s shy ministers; and hark! the height 
. Of heaven grows weird and loud with unseen flight’ 
Of strong hosts prophesying as they go! 
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High through the drenched and hollow night their wings 
Beat northward hard on winter’s trail. The sound 
Of their confused and solemn voices, borne 
Athwart the dark to their long arctic morn, 
Comes with a sanction and an awe profound, 
A boding of unknown, foreshadowed things. 


AN EPITAPH FOR A HUSBANDMAN 


From ‘ The Book of the Native.’ Copyright, 1896, by Lamson, Wolffe 
and Company 


E who would start and rise 
H Before the crowing cocks — 
No more he lifts his eyes, 
Whoever knocks. 


He who before the stars 
Would call the cattle home — 
They wait about the bars 
For him to come. 


Him at whose hearty calls 
The farmstead woke again — 
The horses in their stalls 
Expect in vain. 


Busy and blithe and bold, 
He labored for the morrow — 
The plow his hands would hold 


Rests in the furrow. 


His fields he had to leave, 
His orchards cool and dim — 
The clods he used to cleave 
Now cover him. 


But the green, growing things 
Lean kindly to his sleep — 

White roots and wandering strings, 
Closer they creep. 


Because he loved them long, 
And with them bore his part, 

Tenderly now they throng 
About his heart. 
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ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


The poems printed below are from ‘The Poems of Archibald Lamp- 
man.’ Published by The Musson Book Company, Toronto. By permission 
of Dr. Campbell Scott 


HEAT 


ROM plains that reel to southward, dim, 
The road runs by me white and bare; 
Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond, and melt into the glare. 
Upward half-way, or it may be 
Nearer the summit, slowly steals 
A hay-cart, moving dustily 
With idly clacking wheels. 


By his cart’s side the wagoner 
Is slouching slowly at his ease, 
Half-hidden in the windless blur 
Of white dust puffing to his knees. 
This wagon on the height above, 
From sky to sky on either hand, 
Is the sole thing that seems to move 


In all the heat-held land. 


Beyond me in the fields the sun 
Soaks in the grass and hath his will; 
I count the marguerites one by one; 
Even the buttercups are still. 
On the brook yonder not a breath 
Disturbs the spider or the midge. 
The water-bugs draw close beneath 
The cool gloom of the bridge. 


Where the far elm-tree shadows flood 
Dark patches in the burning grass, 
The cows, each with her peaceful cud, 

Lie waiting for the heat to pass. 
From somewhere on the slope near by 
Into the pale depth of the noon 
A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune. 
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In intervals of dreams I kear 

The cricket from the droughty ground; 
The grasshoppers spin into mine ear 

A small innumerable sound. 
I lift mine eyes sometimes to gaze: 

The burning sky-line blinds my sight: 
The woods far off are blue with haze: 


The hills are drenched in light. 


And yet to me not this or that 
Is always sharp or always sweet; 
In the sloped shadow of my hat 
I lean at rest, and drain the heat; 
Nay, more, I think some blesséd power 
Hath brought me wandering idly here: 
In the full furnace of this hour 
My thoughts grow keen and clear. 


A JANUARY MORNING 


T® glittering roofs are still with frost; each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 
Its curling pile to crumble silently. 

Far out to westward on the edge of morn, 

The slender misty city towers upborne 

Glimmer faint rose against the pallid blue; 

And yonder on those northern hills, the hue 

Of amethyst, hang fleeces dull as horn. 

And here behind me come the woodmen’s sleighs 

With shouts and clamorous squeakings; might and main 
Up the steep slope the horses stamp and strain, 

Urged on by hoarse-tongued drivers — cheeks ablaze, 
Iced beards and frozen eyelids — team by team, 

With frost-fringed flanks, and nostrils jetting steam. 


A FORECAST 


HAT days await this woman, whose strange feet 
Breathe spells, whose presence makes men dream like wine, 
Tall, free and slender as the forest pine, 
Whose form is molded music, through whose sweet 
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Frank eyes I feel the very heart’s least beat, 
Keen, passionate, full of dreams and fire: 
How in the end, and to what man’s desire 
Shall all this yield, whose lips shall these lips meet? 
One thing I know: if he be great and pure, 
This love, this fire, this beauty shall endure; 
Triumph and hope shall lead him by the palm: 
But if not this, some differing thing he be, 
That dream shall break in terror; he shall see 
The whirlwind ripen, where he sowed the calm. 


WILFRED CAMPBELL 


INDIAN SUMMER 


From ‘ The Poetical Works of Wilfred Campbell.’ Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, Limited, Toronto. By permission of the publishers 


LONG the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 
And all the day the blue-jay calls 
Throughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the maple leans 
With all his glory spread, 
And all the sumachs on the hills 


Have turned their green to red. 


Now by great marshes wrapt in mist, 
Or past some river’s mouth, 
Throughout the long, still autumn day 
Wild birds are flying south. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 
From ‘The Poems of Duncan Campbell Scott.’ Published by McClelland and 


Stewart, Limited, Toronto. By permission of the author 


T would be sweet to think when we are old 
Of all the pleasant days that came to pass, 
That here we took the berries from the grass, 
There charmed the bees with pans, and smoke unrolled, 
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And spread the melon nets when nights were cold, 
Or pulled the bloodroot in the underbrush, 
And marked the ringing of the tawny thrush, 

While all the west was broken burning gold. 


And so I bind with rhymes these memories; 

As girls press pansies in the poet’s leaves 
And find them afterwards with sweet surprise; 
Or treasure petals mingled with perfume, 
Loosing them in the days when April grieves — 

A subtle summer in the rainy room. 


AFTERWARDS 


WATCHED thee with devotion 
Through all those silent years, 
Thy least regarded motion, 
Thy laughter and thy tears. 


But thou, when fate would sever 
The visionary tie, 
Unconscious and forever 
Left me without a sigh. 


Yet though I needs must borrow 
My comfort from distress, 

I would not give my sorrow 
For thy unconsciousness. 


BLISS CARMAN 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE 


From ‘Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics.’ Copyright by Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Inc., New York. By permission of the publishers 


HE sun goes down, and over all 
These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 


I almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 
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And yet I know that not for us, 
By any ecstasy of dream, 

He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream — 


A grievous stream, that to and fro 
Athrough the fields of Acadie 
Goes wandering, as if to know 


Why one beloved face should be 


So long from home and Acadie. 


Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 


Over the waving meadow lands, 
And held it there between our hands? 


The while the river at our feet — 
A drowsy inland meadow stream — 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 


There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


And that we took into our hands — 
Spirit of life or subtler thing — 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered, and I deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory, were naught; 
One to remember or forget 


The keen delight our hands had caught; 


Morrow and yesterday were naught. 
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Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 

A sigh like driven wind or foam: 

In grief the flood is bursting home. 


A, SEA CHILD 
From ‘Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics.’ Copyright by 


Bliss Carman 


HE lover of child Marjory 
Had one white hour of life brim full; 


Now the old nurse, the rocking sea, 
Hath him to lull. 


The daughter of child Marjory 

Hath in her veins, to beat and run, 
The glad, indomitable sea, 

The strong white sun. 


WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 


The poems printed below are from ‘The Poetical Works of William , 
Henry Drummond.’ Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. By permission of Mrs. 
Drummond 


LITTLE LAC GRENIER 
{Gren-Y ay } 


EETLE LAC GRENIER, she’s all alone, 
Right on de mountain top, 
But cloud sweepin’ by, will fin’ tam to stop 
No matter how quickly he want to go, 
So he’ll kiss leetle Grenier down below. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Up on de mountain high, 

But she never feel lonesome, ’cos for w’y? 
So soon as de winter was gone away 

De bird come an’ sing to her ev’ry day. 
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Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 
Back on de mountain dere, 

- But de pine tree an’ spruce stan’ ev’rywhere 
Along by de shore, an’ mak’ her warm 

_ For dey kip off de win’ an’ de winter storm. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

No broder, no sister near, 

But de swallow will fly, an’ de beeg moose deer 
An’ caribou too, will go long way 

To drink de sweet water of Lac Grenier. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, I see you now, 

Onder de roof of spring, 

Ma canoe’s afloat, an’ de robin sing, 

De lily’s beginnin’ her summer dress, 

An’ trout’s wakin’ up from hees long long res’. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, I’m happy now, 
Out on de ole canoe, 

For I’m all alone, ma chere, wit’ you, 
An’ if only a nice light rod I had 
I’d try dat fish near de lily pad! 


Leetle Lac Grenier, O! let me go, 

Don’t spik no more, 

For your voice is strong lak de rapid’s roar, 
An’ you know youse’f I’m too far away, 
For visit you now — leetle Lac Grenier! 


LITTLE BATEESE 


‘ Cu bad leetle boy, not moche you cate 

How busy you’re kipin’ your poor gran’pere 
Trying to stop you ev’ry day 

Chasing de hen aroun’ de hay — 

W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to lay? 


Leetle Bateese? 


Off on de fiel’ you foller de plow, 


Den w’en you're tire you scare de cow, 
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Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall 

So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all — 

An’ you're only five an’ a half dis fall, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin’ de-prayer tonight? 

Never min’ I s’pose it’ll be all right 

Say dem tomorrow — ah! dere he go! 

Fas’ asleep in a minute or so — 

An’ he'll stay lak dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Den wake up right away toute suite 

Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 

Makin’ me tink of dem long leg crane 

Soon as dey swaller, dey start again, 

I wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed, 
Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head; 
If he grow lak dat till he’s twenty year 
I bet he’ll be stronger dan Louis Cyr 
An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back, 

Won’t geev’ heem moche bodder for carry pack 

On de long portage, any size canoe, 

Dere’s not many t’ing dat boy won’t do 

For he’s got double-joint on hees body too, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 

We rader you’re stayin’ de small boy yet, 

So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare 

An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pete, 

For w’en you’re beeg feller he won’t be dere — 
Leetle Bateese! 
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MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


SERENADE 


[The four poems printed below are from ‘The Complete Poems of Mar- 
jorie L. C. Pickthall’ Published by McClelland and Stewart, Limited, 
Toronto. By permission of Mr. Arthur C. Pickthall ] 


ARK is the iris meadow, 
Dark is the ivory tower, 
And lightly the young moth’s shadow 
Sleeps on the passion-flower. 


Gone are our day’s red roses, 
So lovely and lost and few, 
But the first star uncloses 


A silver bud in the blue. 


Night, and a flame in the embers 
Where the seal of the years was set — 
When the almond-bough remembers 
How shall my heart forget? 


FROST SONG 


ERE where the bee slept and the orchis lifted 
H Her honeying pipes of pearl, her velvet lip, 
Only the swart leaves of the oak lie drifted 

In somber fellowship. 


Here where the flame-weed set the lands alight, 
Lies the bleak upland, webbed and crowned with white. 


Build high the logs, O love, and in thine eyes 
Let me believe the summer lingers late. 

We shall not miss her passive pageantries, 
We are not desolate, 

When on the sill, across the window bars, 
Kind winter flings her flowers and her stars. 
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“AN EPITAPH 


RIEND, pass softly. Here is one 
Morning spent her gold upon; 
Suns enriched her, and the beat 
Of April’s tide flowed at her feet. 
With each blossom, lovelier she; 
Lovelier she with every leaf. 
Spring forgets her now, and we 
Count her summers by our grief. 


THE WIFE 


IVING, I had no might 
To make you hear, 
Now, in the inmost night, 
Iam so near 
No whisper, falling light, 


Divides us, dear. 


Living, I had no claim 

On your great hours, 

Now the thin candle-flame, 
The closing flowers, 

Wed summer with my name — 
And these are ours. 


Your shadow on the dust, 
Strength, and a cry, 

Delight, despair, mistrust — 
All these am I. 

Dawn, and the far hills thrust 
To a far sky. 


Living, I had no skill 

To stay your tread, 

Now all that was my will 
Silence has said. 

We are one for good and ill 
Since I am dead. 
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JOHN McCRAE 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


From ‘In Flanders Fields and Other Poems.’ Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. By permission of Dr. Thomas McCrae 


N Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 


JOSEPH HOWE 


THE RIGHTS OF CANADIANS 
From ‘Letters to Lord John Russell’ 
T my Lord, in every one of the three great kingdoms from which the 


population of British America derive their origin, the evils of which we 

complain were experienced and continued until the principles we claim 
as our birthright became firmly established, is it to be expected that we shall 
not endeavor to rid ourselves, by respectful argument and remonstrance, of 
what cost you open and violent resistance to put down? Can an Englishman, 
an Irishman, or a Scotchman, be made to believe, by passing a month upon 
the sea, that the most stirring periods of his history are but a cheat and a 
delusion; that the scenes which he has been accustomed to treat with deep 
emotion are but mementoes of the folly and not, as he once fondly believed, of 
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the wisdom and courage of his ancestors; that the principles of civil liberty, 
which from childhood he has been taught to cherish and to protect by forms of 
stringent responsibility, must, with the new light breaking in upon him on this 
side of the Atlantic, be cast aside as an useless incumbrance? No, my Lord, 
it is madness to suppose that these men, so remarkable for carrying their 
national characteristics into every part of the world where they penetrate, shall 
lose the most honorable of them all, merely by passing from one portion of 
the empire to another. Nor is it to be supposed that Nova Scotians, New 
Brunswickers, and Canadians — a race sprung from the generous admixture of 
the blood of the three foremost nations of the world — proud of their par- 
entage and not unworthy of it, to whom every stirring period of British and 
Irish history, every great principle which they teach, every phrase of free- 
dom to be gleaned from them, are as familiar as household words, can be in 
haste to forget what they learned upon their parents’ knees; what those they 
loved and honored clung to with so much pride and regarded as beyond all 
price. Those who expect them thus to belie their origin or to disgrace it, 
may as soon hope to see the streams turn back upon their fountains. My 
Lord, my countrymen feel, as they have a right to feel, that the Atlantic, the 
great highway of communication with their brethren at home, should be no 
barrier to shut out the civil privileges and political rights, which more than 
anything else, make them proud of the connection; and they feel also, that 
there is nothing in their present position or their past conduct to warrant such 
exclusion. Whatever impression may have been made by the wholesome satire 
wherewith one of my countrymen has endeavored to excite the others to still 
greater exertions, those who fancy that Nova Scotians are an inferior race to 
those who dwell upon the ancient homestead or that they will be contented 
with a less degree of freedom, know little of them. A country that a century 
ago was but a wilderness and is now studded with towns and villages, and 
intersected with roads, even though more might have been done under a better 
system, affords some evidence of industry. Nova Scotian ships, bearing the 
British flag into every quarter of the globe, are some proofs of enterprise; 
and the success of the native author, to whom I have alluded, in the wide 
field of intellectual competition, more than contradicts the humorous exag- 
geration by which, while we are stimulated to higher efforts, others may be 
for a moment misled. If then our right to inherit the constitution be clear, 
if our capacity to maintain and enjoy it cannot be questioned, have we done 
anything to justify the alienation of our birthright? Many of the original 
settlers of this Province emigrated from the old colonies when they were in a 
state of rebellion —not because they did not love freedom, but because 
they loved it under the old banner and the old forms; and many of their 
descendants have shed their blood, on land and sea, to defend the honor of 
the Crown and the integrity of the empire. On some of the hardest fought 
fields of the Peninsula, my countrymen died in the front rank, with their 
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faces to the foe. The proudest naval trophy of the last American war was 
brought by a Nova Scotian into the harbor of his native town; and the blood 
that flowed from Nelson’s death wound in the cockpit of the Victory mingled 
with that of a Nova Scotian stripling beside him, struck down in the same 
glorious fight. Am I not then justified, my Lord, in claiming for my country- 
men that constitution, which can be withheld from them by no plea but one 
unworthy of a British statesman — the tyrant’s plea of power? I know that 
I am; and I feel also, that this is not the race that can be hoodwinked with 
sophistry, or made to submit to injustice without complaint. All suspicion 
of disloyalty we cast aside, as the product of ignorance or cupidity; we seek 
for nothing more than British subjects are entitled to; but we will be contented 
with nothing less. 


ANNEXATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


From ‘ The Organization of the Empire’ 


of territory, rivers and lakes, extent of sea-coast, natural resources, ship- 

ping, imports and exports, revenue, ratio of increase, physical strength, 
size of cities, the enjoyment of freedom, general education, or activity of the 
press — we are entitled to form a nation, if so disposed, and to control our 
foreign relations as well as our domestic affairs. 

How can this be done? In various ways; and, sir, I shall discuss the modes 
with the same freedom as I have done the means. First, it may be done by 
annexation to the United States. What would be the advantages of that 
step? All commercial questions now agitated between the two countries 
would be settled at once; we should have unlimited intercourse with the sea- 
board of that great country and free trade from Maine to California. Our 
public men would no longer be depressed with the checked aspirations of 
which the member for Annapolis spoke last night. Every North American, 
whose pride is now wounded by degrading contrasts, would be eligible to the 
highest offices and positions — not in a colony, but in a nation; and we should 
enjoy perpetual peace with our neighbors along 1500 miles of frontier. Sir, 
I do not deny that any man who sincerely and honestly advocates annexation 
to the United States has powerful arguments in its favor. I am opposed to 
it and would resist such a step by all means within my reach. I believe it 
would be, unless forced upon us, morally wrong; being a violation of our 
allegiance and a breach of faith plighted to our brethren across the water 
for more than one hundred years. . . . I prefer full incorporation with them 
in one great empire; free participation with them in its good and evil for- 


I THINK then, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that whether we take extent 
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tunes, its perils and its distinctions. All this I believe to be practicable, and 
I shall not despair of its fulfilment. 

But, sir, there are other considerations which would deter me from any 
thought of annexation. At the revolutionary struggle, the loyalists were 
driven seaward. . . . They sacrificed everything but their principles; their 
property was confiscated, and they cast their lot into a comparative wilder- 
ness. They and their descendants have made it to “ blossom as the rose.” . . . 
Sir, the loyalists left all they owned in the United States, and their posses- 
sions were merged in the general property of the Union. The republicans 
cannot restore it to us; and I should be ashamed to go back to tell them, 
“Our fathers made a great mistake — they thought their glorious old flag 
and time-honored institutions worth preserving; but we, their sons, with a 
territory larger than yours, and a population larger than you had when you 
framed your constitution —with education that our fathers taught us to 
prize, free of debt and at peace with all the world, are not fit for national 
existence, are unable to frame a constitution, but come back, after a separa- 
tion of seventy years, and ask to take refuge under the stars and stripes! ” 
No! Mr. Chairman, I for one will never prefer such a craven request. 

Sir, I believe annexation would be unwise for other reasons. I believe the 
United States are large enough already. In a few years the population of that 
country must reach 100,000,000. They have as much work to do now as they 
can do well; and I believe before many years, if their union is preserved, 
they will have more work to do than any legislature can despatch, after their 
modes, in 365 days. Congress now sits for half a year. Our legislation occu- 
pies about ten weeks; that of New Brunswick about the same time. In Canada, 
the session often lasts three or four months. So that, if annexation were 
seriously contemplated, there would be no time in the National Congress 
to get through with the work that ought to be well and wisely done. There is 
another question which must be settled before you or I or any Nova Scotian 
will be a party to annexation. Sir, I believe the question of slavery must be 
settled sooner or later by bloodshed. I do not believe it can ever be settled 
in any other way. That question shadows the institutions and poisons the 
springs of social and public life among our neighbors. It saps all principles, 
overrides all obligations. Why, sir, I did believe until very lately that no 
constable, armed with a law which violated the law of God, could capture 
a slave in any of the Northern States; but the Fugitive Slave Law has been 
enforced even in Puritan New England, where tea could not be sold or 
stamps collected. British North America, sir, has not a slave in all her bound- 
less territory; and I, for one, will never cast my lot in with that of a people 
who buy and sell human beings and who would profane our soil with their 
Fugitive Slave Laws or involve us in agrarian war for the preservation of 
an institution that we despise. . . . 
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THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON 


SOFT SAWDER AND HUMAN NATUR’ 
From ‘ The Clockmaker ’ 


especially of him who sold polyglot Bibles—all in English — to the 

amount of sixteen thousand pounds. The house of every substantial 
farmer has three substantial ornaments: a wooden clock, a tin reflector, and a 
polyglot Bible. 

How is it that an American can sell his wares at whatever price he pleases 
where a Bluenose would fail to make a sale at all? I will inquire of the 
Clockmaker the secret of his success. 

“ What a pity it is, Mr. Slick” — for such was his name — “what a pity 
it is,” said I, “that you, who are so successful in teaching these people the 
value of clocks, could not also teach them the value of time.” 

“I guess,” said he, “they have got that ring to grow on their horns yet 
which every four-year-old has in our country. . . .” 

“ But how is it,” said I, “ that you manage to sell such an immense number 
of clocks, which certainly cannot be called necessary articles, among people 
with whom there seems to be so great a scarcity of money? ” 

Mr. Slick paused as if considering the propriety of answering the question 
and, looking me in the face, said, in a confidential tone, “ Why, I don’t care 
if I do tell you; for the market is glutted, and I shall quit this circuit. It is 
done by a knowledge of soft sawder and human natur’. But here is Deacon 
Flint’s,” said he. “I have but one clock left, and I guess I will sell it to him.” 

At the gate of a most comfortable looking farm-house stood Deacon Flint, 
a respectable old man who had understood the value of time better than most 
of his neighbors. . . . After the usual salutation, an invitation to “alight ” 
was accepted by Mr. Slick, who said he wished to take leave of Mrs. Flint 
before he left Colchester. 

We had hardly entered the house before the Clockmaker, pointing to the 
view from the window, and addressing himself to me, said, “If I was to tell 
them in Connecticut that there was such a farm as this away Down East here 
in Nova Scotia, they wouldn’t believe me. Why, there ain’t such a location 
in all New England. The Deacon has a hundred acres of dyke —” 

“Seventy,” said the Deacon, “ only seventy.” 

“Well, seventy; but then there is your fine deep bottom. Why, I could 
run a ramrod into it —” 

“Interval we call it,” said the Deacon, who, though evidently pleased at 


I HAD heard of Yankee clock peddlers, tin peddlers, and Bible peddlers, 
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this eulogium, seemed to wish the experintent of the ramrod to be tried in 
the right place. 

“Well, interval if you please — though Professor Eleazer Cumstick, in 
his work on Ohio, calls them bottoms — is jist as good as dyke. Then there 
is that water privilege, worth three or four thousand dollars, twice as good as 
what Governor Cass paid fifteen thousand dollars for. I wonder, Deacon, 
you don’t put up a cardin’ mill on it; the same works would carry a turnin’ 
lathe, a shingle machine, a circular saw, grind bark, and — ” 

“Too old,” said the Deacon, “too old for all these speculations —’ 

“Old! ” repeated the Clockmaker. “ Not you. Why, you are worth half a 
dozen of the young men we see nowadays. You are young enough to have —” 
Here he said something in a lower tone of voice which I did not distinctly hear, 
but, whatever it was, the Deacon was pleased: he smiled and said he did not 
think of such things now. 

: “But your beasts, dear me, your beasts must be put in and have a 
ac aR a ; 

As the old gentleman closed the door after him, Mr. Slick drew near me 
and said in an undertone, “ That is what I call soft sawder. .. .” 

“Now I find —” 

Here his lecture on soft sawder was cut short by the entrance of Mrs. Flint. 

“* Jist come to say good-by, Mrs. Flint.” 

“What, have you sold all your clocks?” 

“Yes, and very low too; for money is scarce, and I wished to close the 
concarn. I am wrong in sayin’ all; for I have jist one left. Neighbor Steel’s 
wife asked to have the refusal of it, but I guess I won’t sell it. I had but two 
of them, this one and the feller of it that I sold Governor Lincoln. Gineral 
Green, the Secretary of State for Maine, said he’d give me fifty dollars for 
this here one —it has composition wheels and patent axles; it is a beautiful 
article, a rael first chop, no mistake, genuine superfine — but I guess I’ll 
take it back. And, besides, Squire Hawk might think kinder hard that I did 
not give him the offer.” 

* Dear me,” said Mrs. Flint, “I should like to see it. Where is it? ” 

“Tt is in a chest of mine over the way, at Tom Tape’s store. I guess he can 
ship it on to Eastport.” 

* That’s a good man,” said Mrs. Flint, “jist let’s look at it.” 

Mr. Slick, willing to oblige, yielded to these entreaties and soon produced 
the clock, a gaudy, highly varnished, trumpery-looking affair. He placed it 
on the chimneypiece, where its beauties were pointed out and duly appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Flint, whose admiration was about ending in a proposal when 
Mr. Flint returned from giving his directions about the care of the horses. 

The Deacon praised the clock. He too thought it a handsome one; but the 
Deacon was a prudent man — he had a watch — he was sorry — but he had 
no occasion for a clock. 


2 
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“I guess you’re in the wrong furrow this time, Deacon. It ain’t for sale,” 
said Mr. Slick. “ And if it was, I reckon Neighbor Steel’s wife would have 
it; for she gives me no peace about it.” 

Mrs. Flint said Mr. Steel had enough to do, poor man, to pay his interest 
without buying clocks for his wife. 

“Tt’s no concarn of mine,” said Mr. Slick, “as long as he pays me, what 
he has to do; but I guess I don’t want to sell it. And, besides, it comes too 
high; that clock can’t be made at Rhode Island under forty dollars.” 

“Why, it ain’t possible,” said the Clockmaker, in apparent surprise, look- 

. ing at his watch, “why, as I’m alive, it is four o’clock, and if I ha’nt been 
two hours here. How on airth shall I reach River Philip tonight? [ll tell 
you what, Mrs. Flint. I’ll leave the clock in your care until I return on my 
way to the States. I’ll set it a-goin’ and put it to the right time.” 

As soon as this operation was performed, he delivered the key to the 
Deacon with a sort of serio-comic injunction to wind up the clock every 
Saturday night... . 

“ That,” said the Clockmaker, as soon as we were mounted, “ that I call 
human natur.’ Now, that clock is sold for forty dollars. It cost me jist six 
dollars and fifty cents. Mrs. Flint will never let Mrs. Steel have the refusal; 
nor will the Deacon larn until I call for the clock . . . how hard it is to give 
it up. We can do without any article of luxury we have never had, but . . . it 
is not human natur’ to surrender it voluntarily. Of fifteen thousand sold by 
myself and my partners in this Province, twelve thousand were left in this 
manner; and only ten clocks were ever returned. ... We trust to soft 
sawder to get them into the house, and to human natur’ that they never come 
out of it.” 


A HORSE RACE 
From * The Clockmaker ’ 
I RAISED a four-year-old colt once, half blood, a perfect pictur’ of 


a horse and a genuine clipper —could gallop like the wind; a rael 

daisy, a perfect doll —had an eye like a weasel and nostril like Com- 
modore Rodger’s speakin’ trumpet. Well, I took it down to the races at New 
York, and father he went along with me; for sais he, ‘Sam, you don’t know 
everything, I guess; you ha’nt cut your wisdom teeth yet, and you are goin’ 
among them that’s had ’em through their gums this while past.’ 

“ Well, when we gets to the races, father he gets colt and puts him in an 
old wagon with a worn-out Dutch harness and breast band. He looked like 
Old Nick; that’s a fact. Then he fastened a head martingale on and buckled 
it to the girths atwixt his fore legs. Sais I, ‘Father, what on airth are you 
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at? I vow I feel ashamed to be seed with such a catamaran as that, and 
colt looks like Old Saytan himself; no soul would know him.’ 

“*“T guess I warn’t born yesterday,’ sais he. ‘Let me be; I know what I 
am at. I guess I'll slip it into ’em afore I’ve done as slick as a whistle. I guess 
I can see as far into a mill-stone as the best on ’em.’ 

“Well, father never entered the horse at all but stood by and seed the 
races; and the winnin’ horse was followed by a matter of two or three 
thousand people a-praisin’ of him and admirin’ him. They seemed as if they 
never had seed a horse afore. The owner of him was all up on eend a-boastin’ 
of him and a-stumpin’ the course to produce a horse to run agin him for four 
hundred dollars. Father goes up to him, looking as soft as dough and 
meechin’ as you please; and sais he, ‘ Friend, it tante every one that has four 
hundred dollars; it’s a plaguy sight of money, I tell you. Would you run 
for one hundred dollars and give me a little start? If you would, I’d try my colt 
out of my old wagon agin you, I vow.’ 

*“*TLet’s look at your horse,’ sais he. 

“So away they went and a proper sight of people arter them to look at 
colt; and when they seed him, they sot up such a larf I felt e’en most ready 
to cry for spite. Sais I to myself, ‘ What can possess the old man to act arter 
that fashion? I do believe he has taken leave of his senses.’ 

**'You needn’t larf,’ sais father, ‘he’s smarter than he looks. Our 
minister’s old horse, Captain Jack, is reckoned as quick a beast of his age 
as any in our location, and that are colt beat him for a lick of a quarter of a 
mile easy; | seed it myself.’ Well, they larfed ag’in louder than afore; and 
sais father, ‘If you dispute my word, try me. What odds will you give? ’ 

**Two to one,” sais the owner, ‘eight hundred to four hundred dollars.’ 

** Well, that’s a great deal of money, ain’t it?’ sais father. ‘If I was to 
lose it, I’d look pretty foolish, wouldn’t 1? How folks would pass their jokes 
at me when I went home ag’in. You wouldn’t take that are wagon and 
harness for fifty dollars of it, would you?’ sais he. 

“© Well,’ sais the other, ‘sooner than disappoint you, as you seem to have 
set your heart on losing your money, [ don’t care if I do.’ 

* As soon as it was settled, father drives off to the stables and then returns 
mounted with a red silk pocket handkerchief tied around his head and 
colt a-lookin’ like himself, as proud as a nabob, chock-full of spring like 
the wire eend of a bran new pair of trousers’ galluses. 

“ One sais, ‘ That’s a plaguy nice lookin’ colt that are old feller has arter 
all.’ 

“© That horse will show play for it yet,’ sais a third. 

“And I heerd one feller say, ‘I guess that’s a rigular Yankee trick, a 
complete take-in.’ 

“ They had a fair start for it, and off they sot. Father took the lead and 
kept it and won the race, tho’ it was a pretty tight scratch; for father was too 
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old to tide colt —he was near about the matter of seventy years old. Well, 
when the colt was walked around arter the race, there was an amazin’ crowd 
arter him, and several wanted to buy him. 

“But,” sais father, ‘how,.am I to get home without him, and what shall I 
do with that are wagon and harness so far as I be from Slickville?’ So he 
kept them in talk till he felt their pulses pretty well; and at last he closed with 
a Southerner for seven hundred dollars, and we returned, havin’ made a 
considerable good spec of colt. 

“Sais father to me, ‘Sam,’ sais he, ‘you seed the crowd a-follerin’ the 
winnin’ horse when we came there, didn’t you? ’ 

S Vesihsint: sais. 1; 1. did? 2 

“© Well, when colt beat him, no one follered him at all but come an’ 
crowded about him. That’s popularity,’ sais he, ‘soon won, soon lost; cried 
up sky-high one minit and desarted the next or run down. Colt will share 
the same fate. He’ll get beat afore long, and then he’s done for.’ ” 


HALIFAX IN WINTER 
From‘ The Old Judge’ 


HE last three days previous to our departure were marked by intense 
cold. The harbor smoked like a basin of boiling water . . . and 


then froze into a mass of ice of great depth and solidity. The streets 
were almost deserted, and the few persons who were to be seen upon them 
hurried to and fro as if unable to withstand the severity of the cold. The 
snow sounded hard and crisp under their feet, and the nails of the wooden 
houses, yielding to the sudden contraction occasioned by the frost, separated 
.with a noise not unlike the report of pistols. Small and almost impalpable 
crystalline particles of snow floated in the air like down. The western sky as-. 
sumed a light, reddish color, resembling that of a summer’s sunset; and the 
Dartmouth hills, on the opposite side of the harbor, and all distant objects 
appeared not only more distinctly visible but very much nearer than usual. 
Sounds underwent a similar change and became more audible and more dis- 
tinguishable. The heated air of our room, when it came in contact with the 
glass of the window, froze into beautiful, transparent, silvery coatings, ex- 
hibiting, in the delicate texture of their brilliant tracery, every imaginable 
form of landscape, figures, trees, and variegated patterns, like exquisite em- 
broidery. The beauty of this partial incrustation of the glass no language can 
describe, and I confess to having spent much time in the childish amusement 
of studying and admiring the infinite variety of shapes it presented. Our 
dinner, though colder than was agreeable, smoked as if it were still under- 
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going the process of cooking. The strong, elear, blazing fire appeared to give 
out no heat, and our visible breaths painfully reminded us that the frost 
had penetrated everywhere but into our lungs. 

The following day the weather suddenly relaxed; for it is said that extreme 
heat or cold seldom continues in this country beyond seventy hours. Its last 
effort and whole strength were expended, during the night, in a white frost, 
which, under the rays of a clear and unclouded sun, illumined and beautified 
every object covered with its white and brilliant mantle. By ten o’clock the 
magical transparencies had disappeared from the windows. Large clear drops 
of water trickled from the roof and, as if unwilling to quit a bed on which they 
had so long reposed, clung with tenacity to the eaves and congealed again 
in the form of long pendant icicles. About noon a shower of tears preceded 
their inevitable fall and gave warning of an approaching thaw. The wind, 
which had blown steadily, but very moderately, from the northwest for several 
days, gradually diminished until it’ ceased altogether. A few long-drawn 
sighs and audible breathings indicated the waking and subsequent approach of 
a southerly gale. Meanwhile, the soft and balmy air and the delicious weather 
that generally intervenes between the departure and arrival of these two 
contending winds had tempted the whole population of the city to be abroad. 
The Tandem Club and the four-in-hands of the garrison were out; and the 
double and single sleighs’ of the townsmen enveloped, as well as their inmates, 
with furs, and their horses decorated with bells fancifully arranged and many- 
colored rosettes, enlivened the streets; while gaily-dressed people on foot and 
numerous equestrians added to the animated and variegated scene which 
they themselves had come to admire. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


* THE YOUNG RAVENS THAT CALL UPON HIM” 


From ‘Earth’s Enigmas.’ Copyright, 1903, by L. C. Page and Company, Inc., 
Boston. By permission of the publishers 


T was just before dawn, and a grayness was beginning to trouble the dark 
I about the top of the mountain, 

Even at that cold height there was no wind. The veil of cloud that 
hid the stars hung but a handbreadth above the naked summit. To eastward 
the peak broke away sheer, beetling in a perpetual menace to the valleys and the 
lower hills. Just under the brow, on a splintered and creviced ledge, was the nest 
of the eagles. 

As the thick dark shrank down the steep like a receding tide, and the 
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grayness reached the ragged heap of branches forming the nest, the young 
eagles stirred uneasily under the loose droop of the mother’s wings. She raised 
her head and peered about her, slightly lifting her wings as she did so; and 
the nestlings, complaining at the chill air that came in upon their unfledged 
bodies, thrust themselves up amid the warm feathers of her thighs. The male 
bird, perched on a jutting. fragment beside the nest, did not move. But he 
was awake. His white, narrow, flat-crowned head was turned to one side, and 
his yellow eye, under its straight, fierce lid, watched the pale streak that was 
growing along the distant eastern sea-line. 

The great birds were racked with hunger. Even the nestlings, to meet the 
petitions of whose gaping beaks they stinted themselves without mercy, felt 
meager and uncomforted. Day after day the parent birds had fished almost 
in vain; day after day their wide and tireless hunting had brought them scant 
reward. The schools of alewives, mackerel, and herring seemed to shun their 
shores that spring. The rabbits seemed to have fled from all the coverts about 
their mountain. 

The mother eagle, larger and of mightier wing than her mate, looked as if 
she had met with misadventure. Her plumage was disordered. Her eyes, 
fiercely and restlessly anxious, at moments grew dull as if with exhaustion. On 
the day before, while circling at her viewless height above a lake far inland, 
she had marked a huge lake-trout, basking near the surface of the water. 
Dropping upon it with half-closed, hissing wings, she had fixed her talons in 
its back. But the fish had proved too powerful for her. Again and again it 
had dragged her under water, and she had been almost drowned before she 
could unloose the terrible grip of her claws. Hardly, and late, had she beaten 
her way back to the mountain-top. 

And now the pale streak in the east grew ruddy. Rust-red stains and purple, 
crawling fissures began to show on the rocky face of the peak. A piece of 
scarlet cloth, woven among the fagots of the nest, glowed like new blood in 
the increasing light. And presently a wave of rose appeared to break and wash 
down over the summit, as the rim of the sun came above the horizon. 

The male eagle stretched his head far out over the depth, lifted his wings 
and screamed harshly, as if in greeting of the day. He paused a moment in 
that position, rolling his eye upon the nest. Then his head went lower, his 
wings spread wider, and he launched himself smoothly and swiftly into the 
abyss of air as a swimmer glides into the sea. The female watched him, a faint 
wraith of a bird darting through the gloom, till presently, completing his 
mighty arc, he rose again into the full light of the morning. Then on level, 
all but moveless wing, he sailed away toward the horizon. 

As the sun rose higher and higher, the darkness began to melt on the tops 
of the lower hills and to diminish on the slopes of the upland pastures, 
lingering in the valleys as the snow delays there in spring. As point by point 
the landscape uncovered itself to his view, the eagle shaped his flight into 
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a vast circle, or rather into a series of stupendous loops. His neck was 
stretched towards the earth, in the intensity of his search for something to 
ease the bitter hunger of his nestlings and his mate. 

Not far from the sea, and still in darkness, stood a low, round hill, or swell- 
ing upland. Bleak and shelterless, whipped by every wind that the heavens 
could let loose, it bore no bush but an occasional juniper scrub. It was covered 
with mossy hillocks, and with a short grass, meager but sweet. There in the 
chilly gloom, straining her ears to catch the lightest footfall of approaching 
peril, but hearing only the hushed thunder of the surf, stood a lonely ewe 
over the lamb to which she had given birth in the night. 

Having lost the flock when the pangs of travail came upon her, the un- 
wonted solitude filled her with apprehension. But as soon as the first feeble 
bleating of the lamb fell upon her ear, everything was changed. Her terrors 
all at once increased tenfold —but they were for her young, not for herself; 
and with them came a strange boldness such as her heart had never known 
before. As the little weakling shivered against her side, she uttered low, short 
bleats and murmurs of tenderness. When an owl hooted in the woods across 
the valley, she raised her head angrily and faced the sound, suspecting a 
menace to her young. When a mouse scurried past her, with a small, rustling 
noise amid the withered mosses of the hillock, she stamped fiercely, and would 
have charged had the intruder been a lion. 

And now that wave of rose, which had long ago washed the mountain and 
waked the eagles, spread tenderly across the open pasture. The lamb stopped 
nursing; and the ewe, moving forward two or three steps, tried to persuade it 
to follow her. She was anxious that it should as soon as possible learn to walk 
freely, so they might together rejoin the flock. She felt that the open pasture 
was full of dangers. 

The lamb seemed afraid to take so many steps. It shook its ears and bleated 
piteously. The mother returned to its side, caressed it anew, pushed it with her 
nose, and again moved away a few feet, urging it to go with her. Again the 
feeble little creature refused, bleating loudly. At this moment there came a 
terrible hissing rush out of the sky, and a great form fell upon the lamb. The 
ewe wheeled and charged madly; but at the same instant the eagle, with two 
mighty buffetings of his wings, rose beyond her reach and soared away toward 
the mountain. The lamb hung limp from his talons; and with piteous cries 
the ewe ran beneath, gazing upward, and stumbling over the hillocks and 
juniper bushes. 

In the nest of the eagles there was content. The pain of their hunger 
appeased, the nestlings lay dozing in the sun, the neck of one resting across 
the back of the other. The triumphant male sat erect upon his perch, staring 
out over the splendid world that displayed itself beneath him. Now and again 
he half lifted his wings and screamed joyously at the sun. The mother bird, 
perched upon a limb on the edge of the nest, busily rearranged her plumage. 
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At times she stooped her head into the nest to utter over her sleeping eaglets 
a soft chuckling noise, which seemed to come from the bottom of her 
throat. 

But hither and thither over the round bleak hill wandered the ewe, calling 
for her lamb, unmindful of the flock, which had been moved to other pastures. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


From ‘ Essays and Literary Studies.’ Published by John Lane Company, New 
York. By permission of the author 


HE Devil is passing out of fashion. After a long and honorable career 
he has fallen into an ungrateful oblivion. His existence has become 
shadowy, his outline attenuated, and his personality displeasing to a 

complacent generation. So he stands now leaning on the handle of 
his three-pronged oyster fork and looking into the ashes of his smothered 
fire. Theology will have none of him. Genial clergy of ample girth, stuffed 
with the buttered toast of a rectory tea, are preaching him out of existence. The 
fires of his material hell are replaced by the steam heat of moral torture. This 
even the most sensitive of sinners faces with equanimity. So the Devil’s 
old dwelling is dismantled and stands by the roadside with a sign-board bear- 
ing the legend, ‘““ Museum of Moral Torment, These Premises to Let.” In front 
of it, in place of the dancing imp of earlier ages, is a poor, make-believe thing, 
a jack-o’-lantern on a stick, with a turnip head and candle eyes, labeled 
“Demon of Moral Repentance, Guaranteed Worse than Actual Fire.” The 
poor thing grins in its very harmlessness. 

Now that the Devil is passing away, an unappreciative generation fails to 
realize the high social function that he once performed. There he stood for 
ages a simple and workable basis of human morality; an admirable first-hand 
reason for being good, which needed no ulterior explanation. The rude 
peasant of the Middle Ages, the illiterate artisan of the shop, and the long- 
haired hind of the fields, had no need to speculate upon the problem of 
existence and the tangled skein of moral inquiry. The Devil took all that 
off their hands. He had either to “be good ” or else he “ got the fork,” just as 
in our time the unsuccessful comedian of amateur night in the vaudeville 
houses “ gets the hook.” Humanity, with the Devil to prod it from behind, 
moved steadily upwards on the path of moral development. Then having 
attained a certain elevation, it turned upon its tracks, denied that there had 
been any Devil, rubbed itself for a moment by way of investigation, said that 
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there had been no prodding, and then fell to wandering about on the hilltops 
without any fixed idea of goal or direction. 

In other words, with the disappearance of the Devil there still remains un- 
solved the problem of conduct, and behind it the riddle of the universe. How 
are we getting along without the Devil? How are we managing to be good 
without the fork? What is happening to our conception of goodness itself? 

To begin with, let me disclaim any intention of writing of morality from 
the point of view of the technical, or professional, moral philosopher. Such 
a person would settle the whole question by a few references to pragmatism, 
transcendentalism, and esoteric synthesis —leaving his auditors angry but 
unable to retaliate. This attitude, I am happy to say, I am quite unable to 
adopt. I do not know what pragmatism is, and I do not care. I know the 
word transcendental only in connection with advertisements of “ gents’ fur- 
nishings.” If Kant, or Schopenhauer, or Anheuser Busch have already settled 
these questions, I cannot help it. 

In any case, it is my opinion that nowadays we are overridden in the spe- 
cialties, each in his own department of learning, with his tags, and label, 
and his pigeon-hole category of proper names, precluding all discussion by 
ordinary people. No man may speak fittingly of the soul without spending at 
least six weeks in a theological college; morality is the province of the moral 
philosopher who is prepared to pelt the intruder back over the fence with a 
shower of German commentaries. Ignorance, in its wooden shoes, shuffles 
around the portico of the temple of learning, stumbling among the litter of 
terminology. The broad field of human wisdom has been cut into a multitude 
of little professorial rabbit warrens. In each of these a specialist burrows deep, 
scratching out a shower of terminology, head down in an unlovely attitude 
which places an interlocutor at a grotesque conversational disadvantage. 

May I digress a minute to show what I mean by the inconvenience of 
modern learning? This happened at a summer boarding-house where I spent 
a portion of the season of rest, in company with a certain number of ordinary 
ignorant people like myself. We got on well together. In the evening on the 
veranda we talked of nature and its beauties, of the stars and why they were 
so far away — we didn’t know their names, thank God — and such like simple 
topics of conversation. 

Sometimes under the influence of a double-shotted sentimentalism sprung 
from huckleberry pie and doughnuts, we even spoke of the larger issues of 
life, and exchanged opinions on immortality. We used no technical terms. 
We knew none. The talk was harmless and happy. Then there came among us 
a faded man in a coat that had been black before it turned green, who was a 
Ph.D. of Oberlin College. The first night he sat on the veranda, somebody 
said how beautiful the sunset was. Then the man from Oberlin spoke up and 
said: “ Yes, one could almost fancy it a pre-Raphaelite conception with the 
same chiaroscuro in the atmosphere.” There was a pause. That ended all 
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nature study for almost an hour. Later in the evening, some one who had 
been reading a novel said in simple language that he was sick of having the 
hero always come out on top. “ Ah,” said the man from Oberlin, “ but doesn’t 
that precisely correspond with Nitch’s idea” (he meant, I suppose, Nietzsche, 
but he pronounced it to rhyme with “ bitch”) “of the dominance of man over 
fate?” Mr. Hezekiah Smith who kept the resort looked round admiringly and 
said, “ Ain’t he a terr?” He certainly was. While the man from Oberlin 
stayed with us, elevating conversation was at an end, and a self-conscious igno- 
rance hung upon the veranda like a fog. 

However, let us get back to the Devil. Let us notice in the first place 
that because we have kicked out the Devil as an absurd and ridiculous super- 
stition, unworthy of a scientific age, we have by no means eliminated the 
supernatural and the super-rational from the current thought of our time. 
I suppose there never was an age more riddled with superstition, more credu- 
lous, more drunkenly addicted to thaumaturgy than the present. The Devil 
in his palmiest days was nothing to it. In despite of our vaunted material 
common-sense, there is a perfect craving abroad for belief in something beyond 
the compass of the believable. 

It shows itself in every age and class. Simpering Seventeen gets its fortune 
told on a weighing machine, and shudders with luxurious horror at the pro- 
spective villainy of the Dark Man who is to cross her life. Senile Seventy 
gravely sits on a wooden bench at a wonder-working meeting, waiting for a 
gentleman in a “ Tuxedo” jacket to call up the soul of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and ask its opinion of Mr. Taft. Here you have a small tenement, let us say, 
on South Clark Street, Chicago. What is it? It is the home of Nadir the 
Nameless, the great Hindoo astrologer. Who are in the front room? Clients 
waiting for a revelation of the future., Where is Nadir? He is behind a heavily 
draped curtain, worked with Indian serpents. By the waiting clients Nadir is 
understood to be in consultation with the twin fates, Isis and Osiris. In reality 
Nadir is frying potatoes. Presently he will come out from behind the curtain 
and announce that Osiris has spoken (that is, the potatoes are now finished and 
on the back of the stove) and that he is prepared to reveal hidden treasure 
at forty cents a revelation. Marvelous, is it not, this Hindoo astrology business? 
And anyone can be a Nadir the Nameless, who cares to stain his face blue 
with thimbleberry juice, wrap a red turban round his forehead, and cut the 
rate of revelation to thirty-five cents. Such is the credulity of the age which 
has repudiated the Devil as too difficult of belief. 

We have, it is true, moved far away from the Devil; but are we after all 
so much better off? Or do we, in respect of the future, contain within our- 
selves the promise of better things? I suppose that most of us would have the 
general idea that there never was an age which displayed so high a standard 
of morality, or at least of ordinary human decency, as our own. We look 
back with a shudder to the blood-stained history of our ancestors; the fires of 
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Smithfield with the poor martyr writhing about his post, frenzied and hysteri- 
cal in the flames; the underground cell where the poor remnant of humanity 
turned its haggard face to the torch of the entering gaoler; the madhouse 
itself with its gibbering occupants converted into a show for the idle fools 
of London. We may well look back on it all and say that, at least, we are 
better than we were. The history of our human race would make but sorry 
reading were not its every page imprinted with the fact that human ingenuity 
has invented no torment too great for human fortitude to bear. 

In general decency — sympathy — we have undoubtedly progressed. Our 
courts of law have forgotten the use of the thumbkins and boot; we do not 
press a criminal under “ weights greater than he can bear” in order to induce 
him to plead; nor flog to ribands the bleeding back of the malefactor dragged 
at the cart’s tail through the thoroughfares of a crowded city. Our public, 
objectionable though it is, as it fights its way to its ball games, breathes 
peanuts and peppermint upon the offended atmosphere, and shrieks aloud its 
chronic and collective hysteria, is at all events better than the leering oafs of 
the Elizabethan century, who put hard-boiled eggs in their pockets and sat 
around upon the grass waiting for the “ burning ” to begin. 

But when we have admitted that we are better than we were as far as the 
facts of our moral conduct go, we may well ask as to the principles upon which 
our conduct is based. In past ages there was the authoritative moral code as a 
guide — thou shalt and thou shalt not — and behind it the pains, and the 
penalties, and the three-pronged oyster fork. Under that influence, humanity, 
or a large part of it, slowly and painfully acquired the moral habit. At present 
it goes on, as far as its actions are concerned, with the momentum of the 
old beliefs. 

But when we turn from the actions on the surface to the ideas underneath, 
we find in our time a strange confusion of beliefs out of which is presently 
to be made the New Morality. Let us look at some of the varied ideas 
manifested in the cross sections of the moral tendencies of our time. 

Here we have first of all the creed and cult of self-development. It arrogates 
to itself the title of New Thought, but contains in reality nothing but the 
Old Selfishness. According to this particular outlook the goal of morality 
is found in fully developing one’s self. Be large, says the votary of this 
creed, be high, be broad. He gives a shilling to a starving man, not that the 
man may be fed but that he himself may be a shilling-giver. He cultivates 
sympathy with the destitute for the sake of being sympathetic. The whole of 
his virtue and his creed of conduct runs to a cheap and easy egomania in 
which his blind passion for himself causes him to use external people and 
things as mere reactions upon his own personality. The immoral little toad 
swells itself to the bursting point in its desire to be a moral ox. 

In its more ecstatic form, this creed expresses itself in a sort of general 
feeling of ‘uplift’ or the desire for internal moral expansion. The votary 
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is haunted by. the idea of his own elevation. He wants to get into touch with 
nature, to swim in the Greater Being, “to tune himself,” harmonize himself, 
and generally to perform on himself as on a sort of moral accordion. He gets 
himself somehow mixed up with natural objects, with the sadness of autumn, 
falls with the leaves and drips with dew. Were it not for the complacent self- 
sufficiency which he induces, his refined morality might easily verge into 
simple idiocy. Yet, odd though it may seem, this creed of self-development 
struts about with its head high as one of the chief moral factors which 
have replaced the authoritative dogma of the older time. 

The vague and hysterical desire to “uplift” one’s self merely for exul- 
tation’s sake is about as effective an engine of moral progress as the effort to 
lift one’s self in the air by a terrific hitching up of the breeches. 

The same creed has its physical side. It parades the Body, with a capital B, 
as also a thing that must be developed; and this, not for any ulterior thing 
that may be effected by it but presumably as an end in itself. The Monk or 
the Good Man of the older day despised the body as a thing that must learn 
to know its betters. He spiked it down with a hair shirt to teach it the virtue 
of submission. He was of course very wrong and very objectionable. But one 
doubts if he was much worse than his modern successor who joys consciously 
in the operation of his pores and his glands, and the correct rhythmical con- 
traction of his abdominal muscles, as if he constituted simply a sort of 
superior sewerage system. 

I once knew a man called Juggins who exemplified this point of view. 
He used to ride a bicycle every day to train his muscles and clear his brain. He 
looked at all the scenery that he passed to develop his taste for scenery. He 
gave to the poor to develop his sympathy with poverty. He read the Bible 
regularly in order to cultivate the faculty of reading the Bible, and visited 
picture galleries with painful assiduity in order to give himself a feeling for 
art. He passed through life with a strained and haunted expression waiting 
for clarity of intellect, greatness of soul, and a passion for art to descend upon 
him like a flock of doves. He is now dead. He died presumably in order to 
cultivate the sense of being a corpse. 

No doubt in the general scheme of purpose or things the cult of self- devel 
opment and the botheration about the Body may, through the actions which 
it induces, be working for a good end. It plays a part, no doubt, in whatever 
is to be the general evolution of morality. 

And there, in that very word evolution, we are brought face to face with 
another of the wide-spread creeds of our day which seek to replace the older. 
This one is not so much a guide to conduct as a theory, and a particularly 
cheap and easy one, of a general meaning and movement of morality. The 
person of this persuasion is willing to explain everything in terms of its 
having been once something else and being about to pass into something 
further still. Evolution, as the natural scientists know it, is a plain and straight- 
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forward matter, not so much a theory as a view of a succession of facts 
taken in organic relation. It assumes no purposes whatever. It is not —if I 
may be allowed a professor’s luxury of using a word which will not be under- 
stood — in any degree teleological. 

The social philosopher who adopts the evolutionary theory of morals is 
generally one who is quite in the dark as to the true conception of evolution 
itself. He understands from Darwin, Huxley, and other great writers whom he 
has not read, that the animals have been fashioned into their present shape 
by a long process of twisting, contortion, and selection, at once laborious and 
deserving. The giraffe lengthened its neck by conscientious stretching; the 
frog webbed its feet by perpetual swimming; and the bird broke out in 
feathers by unremitting flying. “ Nature” by weeding out the short giraffe, 
the inadequate frog, and the top-heavy bird encouraged by selection the ones 
most “ fit to survive.” Hence the origin of species, the differentiation of organs 
— hence, in fact, everything. 

Here, too, when the theory is taken over and mistranslated from pure 
science to the humanities, is found the explanation of all our social and moral 
growth. Each of our religious customs is like the giraffe’s neck. A manifesta- 
tion such as the growth of Christianity is regarded as if humanity broke out 
into a new social organism, in the same way as the ascending ameba breaks 
out into a stomach. With this view of human relations, nothing in the past 
is said to be either good or bad. Everything is a movement. Cannibalism is a 
sort of apprenticeship in meat-eating. The institution of slavery is seen as an 
evolutionary stage towards free citizenship, and “ Uncle Tom’s” overseer is no 
longer a nigger-driver but a social force tending towards the survival of the 
Booker Washington type of negro. 

With his brain saturated with the chloroform of this social dogma, the 
moral philosopher ceases to be able to condemn anything at all, measures all 
things with a centimeter scale of his little doctrine, and finds them all of the 
same length. Whereupon he presently desists from thought altogether, calls 
everything bad or good an evolution, and falls asleep with his hands folded 
upon his stomach murmuring “ survival of the fittest.” 

Anybody who will look at the thing candidly, will see that the evolutionary 
explanation of morals is meaningless, and presupposes the existence of the 
very thing it ought to prove. It starts from a misconception of the biological 
doctrine. Biology has nothing to say as to what ought to survive and what 
ought not to survive, it merely speaks of what does survive. The burdock 
easily kills the violet, and the Canadian skunk lingers where the humming-bird 
has died. In biology the test of fitness to survive is the fact of survival itself 
— nothing else. To apply this doctrine to the moral field brings out grotesque 
results. The successful burglar ought to be presented by society with a nickle- 
plated “ jimmy,” and the starving cripple left to die in the ditch. Everything 
—any phase of movement or religion — which succeeds, is right. Anything 
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which does not is wrong. Everything which is, is right; everything which was, 
is right; everything which will be, is right. All we have to do is to sit still and 
watch it come. This is moral evolution. 

On such a basis, we might expect to find, as the general outcome of the 
new moral code now in the making, the simple worship of success. This is 
exactly what is happening. The morality which the Devil with his oyster fork 
was commissioned to inculcate was essentially altruistic. Things were to be 
done for other people. The new ideas, if you combine them in a sort of moral 
amalgam — to develop one’s self, to evolve, to measure things by their suc- 
cess — weigh on the other side of the scale. So it comes about that the scale 
begins to turn and the new morality shows signs of exalting the old-fashioned 
Badness in place of the discredited Goodness. Hence we find saturating our 
contemporary literature the new worship of the Strong Man, the easy pardon 
of the Unscrupulous, the Apotheosis of the Jungle, and the Deification of the 
Detective. Force, brute force, is what we now turn to as the moral ideal, and 
Mastery and Success as the sole tests of excellence. The nation cuddles its 
multi-millionaires, cinematographs itself silly with the pictures of its prize 
fighters, and even casts an eye of slantwise admiration through the bars of its 
penitentiaries. Beside these things the simple Good Man ofthe -aldersaie 
pensation, with his worn alpaca coat and his obvious inefficiency, is nowhere. 

Truly, if we go far enough with it, the Devil may come to his own again, 
and more than his own, not merely as Head Stoker, but as what is called an 
End in Himself. 

I knew a little man called Bliggs. He worked in a railroad office, a simple, 
dusty, little man, harmless at home and out of it till he read of Napoleon and 
heard of the thing called a Superman. Then somebody told him of Nitch, 
and he read as much Nitch as he could understand. The thing went to hie 
head. Morals were no longer for him. He used to go home from the office and 
be a Superman by the hour, curse if his dinner was late, and strut the length 
of his little home with a silly irritation which he mistook for moral entrant 
chisement. Presently he took to being a Superman in business hours, and the 
railroad dismissed him. They know “nothing of Nitch in such crude places. 
It has often seemed to me that Bliggs typified much of the present moral 
movement. 

Our poor Devil then is gone. We cannot have him back for the whistling. 
For generations, as yet unlearned in social philosophy, he played a useful part 

—a dual part in a way, for it was his function to illustrate at once the 
pleasures and the penalties of life. Merriment in the scheme of things was 
his, and for those drawn too far in pleasure and merriment, rereDhiede and 
the oyster fork. 

I can see him before me now, his long, eager face and deep-set, brown eyes, 
pathetic with the failure of age ying , his 
amber flask, and his little fiddle. Let but the door of the cottage stand open 
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upon a winter night, and the Devil would blow in, offering his flask and fiddle, 
or rattling his box of dice. 

So with his twin incentives of pain and pleasure he coaxed and prodded hu- 
manity on its path, till it reached the point where it repudiated him, called 
itself a Superman, and headed straight for the cliff over which is the deep 
sea. Quo vadimus? 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


THE CHARMS OF NOVA SCOTIA 


From ‘ The Nova Scotia-ness of Nova Scotia.’ Published by H. H. Marshall, 
Halifax. By permission of the author. 


NE of the chief surprises. Nova Scotia holds for those who think it 
another Nova Zembla is the number and profusion of its wild 
flowers. Under Blomidon the field sides shielded by the alders 

bloom into untended gardens of goldenrod, evening primrose, scented purple 
thistle, heal-all, Queen Anne’s lace, jewel-weed, and thickets of the wilding 
rose. All along the Valley, the Happy Valley, you will find the white rose 
blooming beside the doorway of every farm-house. Columbine tinges the 
meadow grasses with crimson, violet, honey-color. But the mayflower, the trail- 
ing arbutus, Epigea repens, is the favorite. In Ontario it is a rarity the: 
botanist goes miles to find. In the Mayflower Province, whole parties visit 
the spring woods to gather them, and return bearing their sheaves with them. 
Ladies may be seen in trams and ferry-boats with great handfuls of them. The 
country folk make them an article of merchandise, bound in stiff little bou- 
quets in the Green Market. Negro women hawk them from door to door. 
The business man wears them in his button-hole, and has them on his office 
desk. They scent Haligonian drawing-rooms. Nova Scotians love the little 
flower; they celebrate it in verse; and they have defined their right to it as a 
provincial emblem by legal enactment against the wiles of the adjacent state 
of Massachusetts. The Pilgrim Fathers would fain deprive us of our treasure, 
but “ An Act respecting the Floral Emblem of Nova Scotia,” Edward. Sept. 7, 
cap. X, will ever stand as an insurmountable barrier to their encroachments. 
From the fact that the Mayflower is the very firstling of the spring, Nova 
Scotia derives her poetic and significant motto, “ We bloom amid the snow.” 

We also have a nickname, flung at us as a reproach, but adopted proudly 
and worn as a badge of honor. Our nickname is “Bluenose.” Its origin is 
wrapped in mystery. Somewhere near the end of the eighteenth century it 
was used to designate our potatoes and our people. It conveys a sneer at 
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the cold pinched faces of our provincials, residing in a land of everlasting 
snow and ice. “Nova Scarcity,” another Whig coinage, echoes the taunt. 
It is like that mistaken curse, “ Go to Halifax! ”. Whoever utters that maledic- 
tion is like Balaam, the son of Beor; he desires to curse but he blesses against 
his will. I am not prepared to make any general statement regarding the hue 
of Nova Scotian noses, but I will go into court and swear to the color in 
Nova Scotian cheeks. Traverse the province from end to end, watch the 
groups at the railway stations, and your chief impression will be of sturdy 
men, comely women, and chubby children, with the good red blood showing 
through the clear skin. The cosmetic is fog, perhaps, and sea air. The face 
of the Nova Scotian girl is often like the face of the wild Nova Scotian rose. 

Local pride is strong, and who shall blame it? As a country — pays — our 
Province has a varied beauty all its own. It is an all-but-island, with no point 
more than thirty miles from the sea. Fresh water lakes form long chains in the 
interior. The Atlantic coast is a granite wall indented by uncounted bays, 
and creeks, and harbors, and fiords, and inlets, and estuaries, with long and 
wonderful beaches stretching from headland to headland, with endless rocky 
islands, and reefs, and ledges filling the great bights and threatening ships 
far out from shore. Quaint, white, old-world fishing villages nestle in the 
clefts of the rock, each with its.church spire and lonely lighthouse, each with 
its legends of storm, or wreck, or buried treasure, or phantom ship, or 
privateers, or Indian raid. On the Fundy side, the prodigious racing tides, 
which Howe advised us to brag about when we could brag of nothing else, 
fashion another kind of landscape —broad alluvial plains, cut through by 
strange unresting rivers of loops and basins. With the ebb, these tidal rivers 
empty and become wide red gashes in the earth, with a mere trickle of water 
in the bottom. With the flood, they fill swiftly from bank to bank, the cur- 
rent boiling, or the “bore” sweeping up, a wall of turbulent roaring water. 
Outlining their banks run the restraining dykes, low green earthworks which 
French peasants began to build three centuries ago. For so long the fields thus 
reclaimed have been cropped of their hay, and are still as rich as ever. On the 
Fundy side is the lovely Annapolis Valley, running lengthwise the province, 
between the North Mountain, and the South, a sheltered, well-watered land 
of wealthy farms and thriving orchards. In spring, it is “a hundred miles of 
apple blossom,” in Grant’s memorable phrase; in autumn, when the branches 
bend to the earth with golden-rosy fruit, it rivals the fabled Gardens of the 
Hesperides. Nova Scotia is rich in valleys, but the Valley of the Annapolis 
is queen over all. 
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LOUIS HONORE FRECHETTE 


OUR HISTORY 
From ‘La Légende d’un Peuple’ 


HISTORY of my country — set with pearls unknown — 
With love I kiss thy pages venerated. 


O register immortal, poem of dazzling light 
Written by France in purest of her blood! 
Drama ever acting, records full of pictures 

Of high facts heroic, stories of romance, 
Annals of the giants, archives where we follow, 
As each leaf we turn, a life resplendent, 

And find a name respected or a name beloved, 
Of men and women of the antique time! 


Where the hero of the past and the hero of the future 

Give the hand of friendship and the kiss of love; 

Where the crucifix and sword, the plowshare and the volume — 
Everything that builds and everything that saves — 

Shine, united, living glories of past time 

And of time that is to be. 


The glories of past time, serene and pure before you, 

O virtues of our day! 

Hail first to thee, O Cartier, brave and hardy sailor, 
Whose footstep sounded on the unexplored shores 

Of our immense St. Lawrence. Hail, Champlain, 
Maisonneuve, illustrious founders of two cities, 

Who show above our waves their rival beauties. 

There was at first only a group of Bretons 

Brandishing the sword-blade and the woodman’s axe, 
Sea-wolves bronzed by sea-winds at the port of St. Malo; 
Cradled since their childhood beneath the sky and water, 
Men of iron and high of heart and stature, 

They, under eye of God, set sail for what might come, 
Seeking, in the secrets of the foggy ocean, 

Not the famous El Dorados, but a soil where they might plant, 
As symbols of their saving, beside the cross of Christ, 
The flag of France. 
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After them came blond-haired Normans 

And black-eyed Pontevins, robust colonists, 

To make the path a road, and for this holy work 

To offer their strong arms; the motive was the same; 

The dangers that they fronted brought out prodigies of courage. 
They seemed to know no dangers; or rather, 

They seemed to seek the ruin that, they did not meet. 

Frightful perils vainly rose before them, 

And each element against them vainly had conspired: 

These children of the furrow founded an empire! 


Then, conquering the waves of great and stormy lakes, 
Crossing savannahs with marshes of mud, 

Piercing the depths of the forests primeval, 

Here see our founders and preachers of Faith! 
Apostles of France, princes of our God, 

Having said farewell to the noise of the world, 

They came to the bounds of the New World immense 
To sow the seed of the future, 

And to bear, as the heralds of eternal law, 

To the end of the world the torch of progress. 


Leaning on his bow, ferociously calm, 

The child of the forest, bitter at heart, 

A hunted look mingling with his piercing glance, 

Sees the strangers pass — encamped on the plain or ambushed in the woods - - 
And thinks of the giant spirits he has seen in his dreams. 

For the first time he trembles and fears — 

Then casting forth his deceitful calm, 

He will rush forth, uttering his war-cry, 

To defend, foot by foot, his soil so lately virgin, 

And ferocious, tomahawk in hand, bar this road to civilization! 


Translated by Maurice Francis Egan 
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LOUISIANA 


From ‘ Les Feuilles Volantes ’ 


AND of the Sun! where Fancy free 
Weaveth her woof beneath a sky of gold, 
Another Andalusia, thee I see; 


Thy charming memories my heart-strings hold, 


As if the song of birds had o’er them rolled. 


In thy fresh groves, where scented orange glows, 
Circle vague loves about my longing heart; 

Thy dark banana-trees, when soft wind flows, 
In concert weird take up their somber part, 
As evening shadows, listening, float and dart. 


"Neath thy green domes, where the lianas cling, 
Show tropic flowers with wide-opened eyes, 
With arteries afire till morn-birds sing; 
More than old Werthier, in new love’s surprise, 


Stand on the threshold of thy Paradise. 


Son of the North, I, of the realm of snows — 
Vision afar, but always still a power — 

In these soft nights and in the days of rose, 
Dreaming I feel, e’en in the saddest hour, 
Within my heart unclose a golden flower. 


Paraphrased by Maurice Francis Egan 


THE DREAM OF LIFE 
TO MY SON 


From ‘ Les Feuilles Volantes ’ 


T twenty years, a poet lone, 
I when the rosy season came, 
Walked in the woodland, to make moan 
For some fair dame; 
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‘And when the breezes brought to me 
The lilac spent in fragrant stream, 
I wove her infidelity 
In love’s young dream. 


A lover of illusions, I! 

Soon other dreams quite filled my heart, 
And other loves as suddenly 

Took old love’s part. 


One Glory, a deceitful fay, 
Who flies before a man can stir, 
Surprised my poor heart many a day — 


I dreamed of her! 


But now that I have grown so old, 
At lying things I grasp no more. 

My poor deceived heart takes hold 
Of other lore. 


Another life before us glows, 
Casts on all faithful souls its gleam: 
Late, late, my heart its glory knows — 


Of it I dream! 
Paraphrased by Maurice Francis Egan 


PHILIPPE AUBERT DE GASPE 


SUPPER AT THE HOME OF A FRENCH-CANADIAN SEIGNEUR 
From ‘ Les Anciens Canadiens’ 


HE table was laid in a low but spacious room in which the furniture, 
though not luxurious, lacked nothing of what Englishmen call com- 
fort. A thick, checkered woolen rug, made in Canada, almost cov- 

ered the floor. The gay-colored curtains and the backs of the couch, the 
lounges, and the mahogany chairs, with their sprawling legs, were — like 
the fashionable furniture of the present day — ornamented with gigantic 
birds that would have nonplussed the adventuresome ornithologist who at- 
tempted to classify them. 
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A huge buffet, reaching almost to the-ceiling, displayed on each of the 
shelves with which it was generously supplied a service of blue Marseilles ware 
whose thickness seemed to challenge the awkwardness of the servants. From 
the lower part of the buffet, which was used as a cupboard, and which might 
be called the “ground floor” of the structure, projected a shelf at least a 
foot and a half wide. On it stood a kind of cabinet, rather high and narrow, 
in which the drawers, lined with green cloth, were filled with spoons and silver- 
handled forks for the dessert. This shelf also supported a large silver jug 
containing water for those who wished to dilute their wine, as well as several 
bottles of that divine beverage. 

A pile of delicate china plates, two decanters of white wine, two tarts, a 
dish of snow-pudding, some waffles, and a bowl of jam on a small table cov- 
ered with a white cloth formed the dessert for the supper — the supper of a 
French-Canadian seigneur of the Old Régime. In one corner of the room 
stood a barrel-like fountain, of blue and white porcelain, with a tap and 
faucet, where the members of the family dipped their fingers. In the opposite 
corner a large chest filled with square bottles of brandy, absinthe, and liqueurs 
made of peach stones, raspberries, and black currants, for ordinary use, com- 
pleted the furnishings of the room. 

The table was set for eight persons. A spoon and a silver fork, wrapped 
in a serviette, were placed at the left of each plate, with a bottle of wine at 
the right. During the serving of the courses there was not a knife on the 
board; for everyone came provided with one of those useful instruments 
which the Orientals alone know how to dispense with. Clasp knives were car- 
ried in the pocket; sheath knives were worn suspended from the neck by a 
chain of morocco, of silk, or even of birch bark, artistically embroidered by 
Indians. The handles were generally made of ivory riveted with silver, 
though some carried by the ladies were of mother of pearl. . . . 

A’ servant, carrying on a tray the usual appetizers—brandy for the 
gentlemen and cordial for the ladies—came to announce that supper was 
served. Hight persons sat down: M. de Beaumont and his wife; their sister, 
Madame Descarriéres; the curé; Captain Marcheterre; his son, Henri, and, 
finally, Jules and Arché. The mistress of the house gave the place of honor 
to the venerable priest, placing him at her right, and the second place, at her 
teft, to the old sailor. 

The menu consisted of an excellent soup (soup was then de rigueur for both 
dinner and supper), a cold pasty, called “ Easter Pasty,”:served, because of its 
size, on a platter covered with a serviette, or a small white cloth, according to 
its dimensions. This pasty, which would have aroused the envy of Brillat- 
Savarin, was composed of a turkey, two chickens, two partridges, two pigeons, 
and the backs and thighs of two hares, all covered with slices of fat pork. 
The meat pie on which rested, half submerged, as on a thick, soft bed, these 
gastronomical treasures, was made of two hams of that animal which the Jew 
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despises but which the Christian treats with more regard. Large onions intro- 
duced here and there and exotic spices gave the finishing touch. Of course the 
cooking was a serious business; for if the giant cracked, it lost half its flavor. 
To prevent such a catastrophe the under crust, which extended up the sides 
of this culinary monster for more than three inches, was not less than.an inch 
thick. The crust itself, impregnated with the juice of the ingredients, was one 
of the most delicious parts of the unique dish. 


Translated by Ray Palmer Baker 


FAREWELL TO THE READER 
From ‘ Les Anciens Canadiens’ 


It is eleven o’clock in the evening, towards the end of October. The 
d’Haberville family is gathered in a little drawing-room which is illuminated, 
without candles, by the brilliant light that flashes from an armful of cedar 
chips blazing in the great fireplace. Locheill, approaching sixty, is playing 
checkers with Blanche. Jules, seated near the fire, between his wife and 
daughter, manages to tease them both without neglecting the players. 

Young Arché d’Haberville, only son of Jules, and godson of Locheill, seems 
to be lost in thought as he watches attentively the fantastic figures created 
by his imagination in the flames that are dying slowly on the hearth. 

“Of what are you thinking, my grave philosopher? ” remarks his father. 

“T have followed with increasing interest,” replies the young man, “a 
little group of men, of women, and of children who have been walking, 
dancing, leaping, rising, and falling, and now have disappeared.” 

Indeed, the cedar fire has just gone out. 

“You are a true son of your mother and a worthy godson of your god- 
father,” adds Jules d’Haberville, wishing the family good night as he rises 
to retire. 


Much like the fantastic figures that young d’Haberville watched in the 
flames, my characters, dear reader, have moved for a while before your eyes, 
only to disappear, perhaps forever, with him who gave them life. 

Adieu, then, before my hand, colder than our Canadian winters, refuses 
any longer to trace my thoughts. 

Translated by Ray Palmer Baker 


MODERN IRISH LITERATURE 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS is the most widely known, if not 

\ \ the greatest in point of original genius, of that remarkable group 

of Irish writers who sprang into sudden prominence in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. A peculiar thing about the Celtic Move- 
ment, as it has come to be called, is that it came into being almost overnight 
and took the intellectual world by surprise. The literary pundits had not 
been in the habit of looking to Ireland for anything original or striking 
in the way of either literature or art. The conditions of life in the “ distressful 
counthry ” seemed to preclude anything of the kind. A land poverty-stricken, 
badly governed, torn with faction, and bled white by enforced emigration 
was not likely, so the argument ran, to produce that high and enduring type 
of literature which seems possible of achievement only under conditions of 
peace, well-being, and a general diffusion of optimism. History would seem 
to bear out this view. The golden age of any national literature, as a rule, 
almost exactly synchronizes with full political and material development. 
That, following the death of Parnell, there should suddenly appear, out of 
the very heart of the political maelstrom, a new, original, and powerful 
group of poets and dramatists is a phenomenon almost unique in the history 
of letters. It is this which makes the whole movement so startlingly dramatic. 

To be sure there have always been clever Irishmen. The bead-roll of 
illustrious sons of Erin is very long. The great majority of them, however, 
have preferred to carry their goods to distant markets. The truly remarkable 
thing about the group of young Irishmen known as the Celtic Revivalists 
is that they almost wholly confined the field of their exertions to Isish life 
and history, seeking to give dignity and beauty to the history, achievements, 
and aspirations of their native land. And they succeeded: Today no one doubts 
that underneath all the wild, chaotic manifestations of political unrest, under- 
neath the squalor and misery engendered by industrial backwardness and 
dire poverty, there lives and breathes in Ireland a national soul, distinct, 
original, beautiful, and enamoured of the loftiest ideals. 

To understand the poetry of Yeats one must clearly grasp the fact that 
it is in its fundamentals concerned only with Ireland and the Irish. Ireland, 
in fact, contents him. No matter how far he may wander into the realm of 
the universal he is sure to come back like a homing pigeon to the land of his 
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desire. He delights in the mere recital of ancient Celtic names. He seems 
intoxicated by Cuchulain and Aoife, Aangus and Granuaille, Emain and Kin- 
cora. Ireland is his chosen field as truly as the Midi is sacred to Mistral or 
Scotland to Burns. 

And, characteristically, it is mostly of the past that he sings, and of the 
present only as the past seems to live on in it. Even when, as in ‘Cathleen 
ni Hoolihan,’ he touches the fringe of comparatively recent history it is the 
ancient soul of Ireland, always yearning for freedom and self-expression, 
that enchants him. Take, for example, the closing lines of the poignant little 
drama just mentioned: — 


Bridget. Tell him not to go, Peter. 

Peter. It’s no use. He doesn’t hear a word we’re saying. 

Bridget. Try, Delia, and coax him over the fire. 

Delia. Michael, Michael, you won’t leave me! You won’t join the French 
and we going to be married tomorrow! 


[She puts her arms about him. He turns to her as if about to yield.} 


[Old woman’s voice outside. } 


They shall be remembered forever. The people shall hear them forever. 

Bridget {laying her hand on Patrick’s arm}. Did you see an old woman 
going down the path? 

Patrick. I did not, but I saw a young girl and she had the walk of a queen. 


The old woman is Ireland, Ireland as she appears to the casual eye; but the 
young girl is the soul of Ireland, always rebellious, defiant, and untamed. 

Yeats is a mystic. It is hard to define just what a mystic is. We may say 
that he is one for whom the actual and imperfect is always shading off at 
some point into the impalpable; or one to whom the entire world of sense- 
impressions is but symbolic of a larger abiding reality. There are many kinds 
of mystics. Sa‘adi was a mystic; so was Emerson; so was Bunyan. But the 
mysticism of Yeats is his own. To him the past is actually alive in the present. 
The supernatural is all about us both in a spiritual and in a romantic sense. 
We may almost touch it in certain exaltations. It broods over the landscape 
like a tender mist. By the purest sorcery of genius he is able to suffuse his 
creations with the very light of a supernal world. With him there is no gulf 
to leap. In defiance of the findings of modern science he proceeds, with a 
poet’s arrogance, on the assumption that this is a supernatural world; that 
the happy or unhappy mortals are around us; that the “mystic rose” may 
blossom into beauty and fragrance anywhere, at any time. It is worth noting 
that he has put himself on record as a firm believer in crystal-gazing! The 
following poems will render this criticism clear: — 
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FROM ‘THE WANDERINGS OF OISIN’ 


“© pleasant maiden,” answered Finn, 
“We think on Oscat’s penciled urn, 
And on the heroes lying slain 

On Garva’s raven-covered plain: 

But where are your noble kith and kin 
And into what country do you ride? ” 


““My father and mother are 
Engus and Edain, and my name 
Is Niamh, and my land where tide 


And sleep drown sun and moon and star.” 


“What dreams come with you that you come 
To this dim shore on foam-wet feet? 

Did your companions wander away 

From where the birds of Angus wing?” 


She said with laughter tender and sweet: 
““T have not yet, war-weary king, 

Been spoken of with anyone. 

For love of Oisin foam-wet feet 

Have borne me where the tempests blind 
Your mortal shores till time is done.” 


EPHEMERA 


** Ah, do not mourn,” he said, 

* That we are tired, for other loves await us; 
Hate on and love through unrepining hours; 
Before us lies eternity; our souls 

Are love and a continual farewell.” 


INTO THE TWILIGHT 


Out-worn heart, in an out-worn time, 

Come clear of the nets of wrong and right; 
Laugh, heart, again in the gray twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


ao% 
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Your mother Eire is always young, 

Dew ever shining and twilight gray; 
Though hope fall from you and love decay 
Burning in fires of a slanderous tongue. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped on hill; 
For there the mystical brotherhood 

Of sun and moon and hollow wood 

And river and stream work out their will; 


And God stands winding his lonely horn, 

And time and the world are ever in flight, 

And love is less kind than the gray twilight, 
And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 


THE VALLEY OF THE BLACK PIG 


The dews drop slowly and dreams gather; unknown spears 
Suddenly hurtle before my dream-awakened eyes, 

And then the clash of fallen horsemen and the cries 

Of unknown perishing armies beat about my ears. 

We who still labor by the cromlec on the shore 

And gray cairn on the hill, when day sinks drowned in dew, 
Being weary of the world’s empires, bow down to you, 
Master of the still stars and of the flaming door. 


TO THE ROSE UPON THE ROOD OF TIME 


Red rose, proud rose, sad rose of all my days! 
Come near me, while I sing the ancient ways: 
Cuchulain battling with the bitter tide; 

The Druid, gray, wood-nurtured, quiet-eyed, 
Who cast round Fergus dreams and ruin untold; 
And thine own sadness, whereof stars, grown old 
In dancing silver sandaled on the sea 

Sing in their high and lonely melody. 

Come near, that no more blinded by man’s fate 

I find under the boughs of love and hate 

In all poor foolish things that live a day 

Eternal beauty wandering on her way. 
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I would before my time to go 
Sing of old Eire and the ancient ways: 
Red rose, proud rose, sad rose of all my days. 


With a proud imperiousness Yeats defies conventional rhyming and yet 
strikes music in every line. So completely has he identified his soul with 
Ireland that it may be said he conjures up in the background of our minds, 
while in the act of reading, the very landscape of his beloved Eire. He has 
given a soul to inanimate things. In his fervid imagination past and present 
seem actually to mingle. It is all a land of mist and shadows, of tears and 
bitter sorrow, of passionate regret and high immortal hopes, and it is all real 
fairyland. 

In the appendix to his collected plays entitled ‘ The Work of the National 
Theater Society at the Abbey Theater, Dublin,’ Yeats goes very fully into 
the use and value of the modern drama. When a wealthy patron gave the 
Celtic Revivalists an opportunity to carry out their plans, Yeats set himself 
“to create a theater of speech, of romance, of extravagance; to find once again 
singers, minstrels, and players who love words more than anything else under 
heaven, for without fine words there is no literature.” 

In strict accordance with this ideal, scenery is relegated to a subordinate 
place. Nothing more is necessary than “a pattern with recurring boughs and 
leaves of gold for a wood, a great green curtain with a red stencil upon it to 
carry the eye upward for a palace,” and so on. All that is really essential to a 
true dramatic situation is “‘one table and two chairs, two people and a pas- 
sion.” Neither elaborate staging nor glorification of the “star” is in place, 
for the attention of the audience ought to be fixed upon the thought-content 
of the drama and the beautiful words in which that thought is clothed. The 
player, in other words, is subordinate to the dramatist. 

When we come to deal with Yeats as a dramatist we are at once reminded 
of him as a poet. A poet he never ceases to be. There is nothing of the high, 
almost boisterous hilarity of Lady Gregory, nor of the sardonic, mordant, 
sometimes cruel cynicism of John Synge. When he ventures on the sea of 
humor as in ‘ The Pot of Broth’ there is a touch of the satirical and absurd. 
It is a little comedy which revolves about credulity and vanity in the hands 
of low cunning. Moliére might have thrown it off in a vagrant mood. Humor, 
however, is not Yeats’ forte. 

Chiefly, as in his poems, it is the past of Ireland as chronicled in the doings 
of the Red Branch Knights of Ulster or the legends of Finn as set forth in the 
Leinster-Munster cycle that fascinates him. In the almost dramatically per- 
fect tragedy of Deirdre he follows the outline of the ancient tale as it is set 
forth in ‘ The Tragical Death of the Sons of Usnech, or the Life and Death 
of Deirdre,’ one of the “ three sorrows of story-telling.” Deirdre and Naisi are 
engaged in playing chess. 
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Deirdre. I cannot go on playing like that woman 
That had but the cold blood of the sea in her veins. 
Naisi. It is your move. Take up your man again. 
Deirdre. Do you remember that first night in the woods? 
We lay all night on leaves, and looking up, 
When the first gray of the dawn awoke the birds 
Saw leaves above us. You thought that I still slept, 
And bending down to kiss me on the eyes 
Found they were open. Bend and kiss me now, 
For it may be the last before our death. 
And when that’s over we'll be different, 
Imperishable things —a cloud or a fire — 
And I know nothing but this body, nothing 
But that old vehement, bewildering kiss. 


After Conchobar has slain Naisi he asks Deirdre, 


But why are you so calm? 
I thought that you would curse me and cry out, 
And fall upon the ground and tear your hair. 


Deirdre {laughing}. You know too much of women to think so, 
Though if I were less worthy of desire 
I would pretend as much. But, being myself 
It is enough that you are master here. 


Although we are so delicately made, 

There’s something brutal in us, and we are won 
By those who can shed blood. It is some woman 
Who taught you how to woo. 


In ‘The Shadowy Waters,’ which, as Yeats himself confesses, is a pure 
piece of fantasy, there are some passages of incomparable beauty. It might 


be called ‘ The Cruise of the Soul in Search of an Impossible Love.’ 


Forgael. Where the world ends 
The mind is made unchanging, for it finds 
Miracle, ecstasy, the impossible hope, 
The flagstone under all, the fire of fires, 
The roots of the world. 
For it is love that I am seeking for 
But of a beautiful unheard-of kind 
That is not in the world. ° 
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Aibric. In middle life ’ 
They take a kiss for what a kiss is worth, 
And let the dream go by. 

Forgael. It’s not a dream, 
But the reality that makes our passion 
As a lamp shadow — no—no lamp, the sun. 
What the world’s million lips are thirsting for - 
Must be substantial somewhere. 


For it is dreams 
That lift us to the flowing changing world © 
That the heart longs for. 


I shall find a woman 

One of the ever-living, as I think — 

One of the laughing people — and she and I 
Shall light upon a place in the world’s core 
Where passion grows to be a changeless thing, 
Like charmed apples made of chrysoprase, 
Or chrysoberyl or beryl or chrysolite; 

And there, in juggleries of sight and sense, 
Become one movement, energy, delight, 

Until the over-burthened moon is dead. 


In ‘ The King’s Threshold’ Yeats uses a motive of the simplest character. 
Seanchan (pronounced Shanahan) the poet resents the indignity of being 
offered a place at the king’s table “below the salt” by refusing both food 
and drink. By dying on the king’s threshold he will leave a curse upon the 
regal line. In its way it is a fine vindication of the true poet’s mission. Sean- 
chan’s claim is that the mission of the poet, being of a creative character, 
comes first of all, before even the high kingship. In answer to the pleadings 
of his pupils to forego his pride and eat, Seanchan answers: — 


At Candlemas you called this poetry 
One of the mighty, fragile things of God 
That die at an insult. 


When one of his scholars says in justification of his own conformity to the ’ 
etiquette of the court: — 


For how could I sing verses or make music 
With none to praise me, and a broken heart? 
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Seanchan answers: — 


What was it that the poets promised you 

If it was not their sorrow? Do not speak. 

Have I not opened school on these bare steps 
And are not you the youngest of my scholars? 
And I would have all know that when all falls 
In ruin, poetry calls out in joy, 

Being the scattering hand, the bursting pod, 
The victim’s joy among the holy flame, 

God’s laughter at the shattering of the world. 


In the end the pupils are brought around to Seanchan’s point of view and 
the king yields. 

It may be instructive to note the character of Yeats’ women. They are all 
distinguished by a certain high, heroic quality. Whatever other virtues they 
may possess: whether the serenity and purity of the Countess Kathleen, the 
elfish waywardness of Marie Bruin, or the wild romanticism of Dectora, they 
share in common a certain spirit of wild daring. The unknown has no terror 
for them. Whatever the chalice of fate may contain they drink boldly. They 
indeed seem to be cognizant all the while that it is only through some form 
of human tragedy that they may hope to pass out to the world where love is 
of truly heroic proportions and of immortal duration — the world of gods 
and heroes. Their very mirth is but a ripple of laughter on the breaking wave 
of tragedy. They live and move and have their being in the very shadow of 
the supernatural realm. In ‘ Deirdre’ we have this: 


What’s the merit in love play, 

In the tumult of the limbs, 

That dies out before ’tis day: 

Heart on heart, or mouth on mouth, 
All that mingling of our breath 
When love longing is but drought 
For the things come after death? 


In ‘On Baile’s Strand’ Cuchulain thus speaks of love: 


I never have known love but as a kiss 

In the mid battle, and a difficult truce 

Of oil and water, candles and dark night, 
Hillside and hollow, the hot-footed sun, 
And the cold, sliding, slippery-footed moon, 
A brief forgiveness between opposites 


That have been hatreds for three times the age 
Of this long ’stablished ground. 
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But let Cuchulain’s portrait of Aoife seand for the Yeats warrior-woman. 


Cuchulain. You call her a “ fierce woman of the camp,” 
For having lived among the spinning wheels 
You’d have no woman near that would not say, 
** Ah! how wise! ” “ What will you have for supper? ” 
“What shall I wear that I may please you, sir? ” 
And keep that humming through the day and night 
Forever —A fierce woman of the camp — 
But I am getting angry about nothing. 
You have never seen her, ah! Conchobar, had you seen her 
With that high, laughing, turbulent head of hers 
Thrown backward and the bow-string at her ear, 
Or sitting at the fire with those grave eyes 
Full of good counsel as it were with wine, 
Or when love ran through all the lineaments 
Of her wild body — although she had no child, 
None other had all beauty, queen, and lover, 
Or was so fitted to give birth to kings. 


James Cosourc Hopains 


SupPpLEMENTARY Note. — Yeats’ later work includes ‘Four Plays for 
Dancers’ (1921), in which there are traces of the influence of the Japanese 
No plays; a translation of Sophocles’ ‘King CEdipus,’ arranged for the 
modern stage; and ‘ The Tower’ (1928), a collection of poems written since 
1919. These later works of Yeats indicate by their subjects a more universal 
literary contact and a tendency to abandon the earlier concentration upon 
Celtic material; in ‘ The Tower’ Ireland and the Irish figure only incidentally. 
The leading theme of the book is the barrenness of old age; Yeats finds it dif- 
ficult to resign the full flood of life which youth enjoys. The verse in this 
volume is firmer, surer, more intellectualized, than in any of his earlier work, 
though the lyric richness which has always characterized Yeats remains, in a 
restrained form, to give concreteness to the framework of his thought. 
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The following selections are from ‘Poems and Plays.’ Copyright by The 
Macmillan Company, and reprinted by their permission 


THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 


Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 
And hooked a berry to a thread; 
And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream 
And caught a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it on the floor 

I went to blow the fire a-flame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 

And some one called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple bhossom in her hair 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


l WENT out to the hazel wood, 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


HE REMEMBERS FORGOTTEN BEAUTY 


HEN my arms wrap you round I press 
My heart upon the loveliness 
That has long faded from the world; 


The jeweled crowns that kings have hurled 
In shadowy pools, when armies fled; 

The love-tales wrought with silken thread 
By dreaming ladies upon cloth 

That has made fat the murderous moth; 
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The roses that of old time were 

Woven by ladies in their hair, 

The dew-cold lilies ladies bore 

Through many a sacred corridor 

Where such gray clouds of incense rose 

That only the gods’ eyes did not close; 

For that pale breast and lingering hand 

Come from a more dream-heavy land, 
‘ A more dream-heavy hour than this; 

And when you sigh from kiss to kiss 

I hear white Beauty sighing, too, 

For hours when all must fade like dew, 

All but the flames, and deep on deep, 

. Throne over throne where in half-sleep, 
Their swords upon their iron knees, 
Brood her high lonely mysteries. 


RED HANRAHAN’S SONG ABOUT IRELAND 


Under a bitter black wind that blows from the left hand; 
Our courage breaks like an old tree in a black wind and dies, 
But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 


Of Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan. 


Te old brown thorn trees break in two high over Cummen Strand, 


The wind has bundled up the clouds high over Knocknarea, 

And thrown the thunder on the stones for all that Maeve can say. 
Angers that are like noisy clouds have set our hearts abeat; 

But we have all bent low and low and kissed the quiet feet 

Of Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan. 


The yellow pool has overflowed high up on Clooth-na-Bare, 
For the wet winds are blowing out of the clinging air; 

Like heavy flooded waters our bodies and our blood; 

But purer than a tall candle before the Holy Rood 

Is Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan. 
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UNDER THE MOON 


Nor Avalon the grass-green hollow, nor Joyous Isle, 

Where one found Lancelot crazed and hid him for a while; 
Nor Ulad, when Naoise had thrown a sail upon the wind, 
Nor lands that seem too dim to be burdens on the heart; 
Land-under-Wave, where out of the moon’s light and the sun’s 
Seven old sisters wind the threads of the long-lived ones; 
Land-of-the-Tower, where AZngus has thrown the gates apart, 
And Wood-of-Wonders, where one kills an ox at dawn, 
To find it when night falls laid on a golden bier; 
Therein are many queens like Branwen and Guinevere; 
And Niamh and Laban and Fand, who could change to an otter or fawn, 
And the wood-woman, whose lover was changed to a blue-eyed hawk; 
And whether I go in my dreams by woodland, or dun, or shore, 
Or on the unpeopled waves with kings to pull at the oar, 
I hear the harp-string praise them, or hear their mournful talk. 
Because of a story I heard under the thin horn 
Of the third moon, that hung between the night and the day, 
To dream of women whose beauty was folded in dismay, 
Even in an old story, is a burden not to be borne. 


I HAVE no happiness in dreaming of Brycelinde, 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 


OHN MILLINGTON SYNGE was born at Newton Little, near Dub- 
lin, on April 16, 1871. His early education was somewhat desultory; he 
attended private schools in and near Dublin until, at the age of fourteen, 
ill health forced him to leave school. From 1885 until 1888, when he 

entered Trinity College, Dublin, he read at home with a private tutor. Three 
* interests of his childhood and youth, however, endured throughout his later 
life and exercised a profound effect upon his art as a writer. He was much 
given to solitary wanderings as a child, and explored the nearby Wicklow 
mountains, learning about birds, flowers, and trees, and picking up a knowl- 
edge of Irish from the peasantry. He also evidenced a passionate love for 
music, taught himself to play the flute, and studied piano and violin. While 
at college he studied harmony and counterpoint at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, and won a scholarship in 1891. His third major interest was the 
study of languages, for which he possessed an unusual capability. While at 
Trinity he acquired a working knowledge of several modern languages and 
obtained prizes in Irish and Hebrew. His aim, after his graduation (1893), 
was to fit himself for the profession of music, and with this end in view he 
went to Germany, staying first in Darmstadt and Coblenz, and later in 
Wurzburg. He likewise visited Munich and Berlin, but renounced the pro- 
fession of music and drifted to Paris. Between 1895 and 1902 he spent much 
of his time in France, visiting Ireland frequently, and making a trip to Italy 
in 1896. From 1895 to 1898 he formed one of the circle of Irish men and 
women who made their homes in Paris, and during this period he studied 
ancient Irish at the Collége de France, read widely in modern French litera- 
ture, and wrote occasional criticism for various periodicals in both English 
and French. The most important event in his Paris life took place in March 
1898. He was introduced to William Butler Yeats, to whom the credit must 
be given of having discovered the most widely discussed of modern Irish 
playwrights. Yeats had just spent a day at Aranmore, the largest of the Aran 
Islands, and was enthusiastic about the charm and the atmospheric ‘local 
color of the primitive island life. He strongly discouraged Synge from making 
any further attempt to achieve distinction as a critic of literature, and urged 
him to visit Aran and record a life which had found no expression in 
literature. 

Yeats’ advice bore fruit in Synge’s visit to Aran in May 1898, during which 
he began the composition of his book ‘The Aran Islands.’ He paid subse- 
quent visits to the islands in 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902, traveled through 
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West Kerry and made an excursion to the Blasket Islands in 1903; and 
toured through the “Congested Districts” with Jack B. Yeats in 1905. 
These trips, together with his memories of his boyhood wanderings among the 
Wicklow mountains, and other journeys about the Irish countryside, provided 
him with the subject matter of his art. The extent of his contribution to litera- 
ture and the drama can be indicated by a brief bibliography. He wrote two 
one-act plays, ‘In the Shadow of the Glen’ (published 1904) and ‘Riders 
to the Sea’ (published 1903, though written later than ‘In the Shadow of 
the Glen’); one two-act play, ‘The Tinker’s Wedding’ (published 1908) ; _ 
and three three-act plays, ‘The Well of the Saints’ (published 1905), 
‘The Playboy of the Western World’ (published 1907), and ‘Deirdre 
of the Sorrows’ (published 1910), the last of which he was completing 
when he died. ‘The Aran Islands’ was published in 1907, ‘Poems and 
Translations’ in 1909, and some travel-sketches and an essay, ‘In Wick- 
low,’ ‘In West Kerry,’ ‘In the Congested Districts,’ and ‘Under Ether,’ 
were collected from the various periodicals to which they had originally 
been contributed, in the fourth volume of his collected works, published 
in IgI0. 

Synge was one of the directors of the Abbey Theater from its opening, in 
1904, and took an active interest in the productions made there. He died 
March 24, 1909. 

Synge’s plays exhibit the curious, though not unusual, conjunction of a 
sensitive and delicate physical constitution and a love for the quickened 
emotional reaction produced in contest with the primitive and elemental ex- 
perience from which its very weakness precludes it. In each of his plays there 
is emphasized the aspiration to a deeper and more complete personal experi- 
ence of the passionate moments of life; it is the compelling motive of all 
choice and activity, and is forced into relief with tragic intensity by the irony 
of circumstance which alone obstructs its progress. But although this funda- 
mental concern with an eagerness for more complete experience is an obvious 
projection of Synge’s own personality into his art, it is likewise an attribute 
of the life of which that art is the expression. In ‘ The Aran Islands’ and ‘In 
Wicklow and Kerry’ are to be found the sources, not only of the plots of his 
plays, but of the background and frequently of the actual dialogue. In their 
sharp and comprehensive recreation of the life of the peasantry, in their finely 
etched description, and in the dialogue recorded they illustrate that ability 
to convey the quality of concrete impression which is one of the most im- 
portant elements in Synge’s dramatic equipment. He loved chiefly what was 
wild and primitive in Irish life, and he had little interest in the modern age of 
industrialism, believing that it was robbing life of those climatic moments of 
surging passion and bitter contest which his dramatic instinct led him to value 
alone. He was in no sense a philosopher; his art offers no solution to the prob: 
lem of life, and his only comment lies in the merciless irony with which all 
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of his plays, with the exception of ‘ Riders to the Sea’ and ‘Deirdre of the 
Sorrows,’ are pregnant. 

His theories of the playwright’s art are stated in the prefaces to ‘ The 
Tinker’s Wedding,’ ‘ The Playboy of the Western World,’ and ‘ Poems and 
Translations.’ Primarily his art was a reaction against the influence of “ neo- 
Celticism,” the chief exponents of which were William Butler Yeats and 
A. E. (George W. Russell) , whose thought and writing had been productive 
of a school of imitators and whose fundamental conceptions had begun to 
crystallize into a literary and dramatic tradition. Synge felt that mysticism and 
a concern with the life of the spirit which excluded the conditions of homely 
reality were not characteristic of Irish peasant life; the poetry of legend, 
seeking refuge from the experience of common life in a world of dreams 
and in the beauty of the past, proved too remote from reality for one who 
believed that art has “strong roots among the clay and worms.” “On the 
stage,” he wrote, “one must have reality, and one must have joy; and 
that is why the intellectual modern drama has failed and people have grown 
sick of the false joy of the musical comedy, that has been given them 
in place of the rich joy found only in what is superb and wild in reality.” 
He rebelled against the standards of the didactic drama, the play of intel- 
lectual problems, and the theory that art could be made the vehicle of 
propaganda. “ The drama, like the symphony, does not teach or prove any- 
thing.” And finally, the “drama is made serious not by the degree with which 
it is taken up with problems that are serious in themselves, but by the degree 
which it gives the nourishment, not very easy to define, on which our imagina- 
tions live.” His conception of character is most clearly expressed in a little 
essay on ‘The Vagrants of Wicklow.’ The gist of that conception is that 
variations from normal life are made interesting, in art, to the ordinary man, 
and such art is universal. This art, however, is not preoccupied with “the 
antics of the freak,” which can never be made interesting to the ordinary 
mind. “To be quite plain, the tramp in real life, Hamlet and Faust in the 
arts, ate variations; but the maniac in real life, and Des Esseintes and all his 
ugly crew in the arts, are freaks only.” 

Synge’s art is just as surely the art of the variation as is that of Shakespeare 
or Goethe. In so far as he founded his plays upon reality of experience as he 
had observed it, he may be termed a realist. It is also true, however, that his 
very cult of the variation made him seek the unusual, and his preoccupation 
with the aspects of experience which are sharply delineated from the common 
tenor of daily life prove him as largely a romanticist. It is difficult, likewise, 
to reconcile to the profound irony of his art, and to the bitter pessimism of 
his own view of life as it finds expression in his poems, the intense joy in life 
and beauty which is one of its most apparent characteristics. A delight in 
nature, in the physical beauty of women, in the wild life of the roads, in what- 
ever was pungent and grotesque and primitive in experience, is joined with 
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a morbidly keen consciousness of the brevity of life and its futility, and the 
imminent prospect of death. But although Synge’s view of life was pre- 
eminently tragic, he has employed tragedy as the unrelieved and dominating 
mood in but one play, ‘Riders to the Sea.’ It is to his poems that the reader 
must turn for the purely personal expression of Synge’s reaction to life. They 
reveal him most completely; in them there is the mordant irony, the passion 
for elemental reality, the sense of the tragic incompleteness of life, the natu- 
ralistic revolt against the etiolated spiritual beauty cultivated by Yeats and by 
A. E., and the abiding love of nature and of life with which his plays are so 
thoroughly informed. 

The primary truth of his plays to Irish life lies in their expression of the 
conflict between the actual world and the world of the imagination, which is the 
fundamental theme common to them all. In ‘Riders to the Sea’® we have 
Maurya grieving in the intuitive foreknowledge of her son’s death. In ‘In the 
Shadow of the Glen,’ Nora, the young wife married to an old husband, 
dreams of the passion of youthful love, and goes out into the wild night on 
the roads with a tramp in quest of the larger experience of which her imagina- 
tion has told her. In ‘The Well of the Saints’ the blind couple, having 
discovered their own ugliness in reality, prefer to return to the world of 
imagination in which they both are beautiful, even at the cost of again giving 
up their sight. In ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ Christy is per- 
suaded by the villagers’ belief in his prowess into thinking himself a hero, and 
the irony is apparent when he learns the difference between “a gallous story 
and a dirty deed.” Synge was neither the first nor the only contemporary 
Irish playwright to employ this theme; it is implicit in the work of Yeats, in 
which it assumes an autobiographic meaning; it has been satirized by Lady 
Gregory, and conceived in a purely dramatic vein by many of the younger 
generation of dramatists. The chief infidelity of his work to contemporary 
Irish life is, as M. Bourgeois has pointed out, his total disregard of the 
religious life of the people in a country in which that phase of experience 
plays one of the greatest rdles in the daily life of the people. But for this 
obvious defect there is good and sufficient reason. Synge was interested in 
the life of the peasants only in so far as that life represented a survival of 
the life of the ancient Gael. He had no desire to embody a social content in 
his art; his business was with folk-lore and folk-history, and especially with 
folk-tradition in its most primitive forms. He clearly asserted that he did not 
wish his work to be understood as a comment upon, or criticism of, modern 
Irish life. 

It was this interest in the ancient Gael, combined with a lively sense of the 
value of peasant idiom as a medium for artistic expression, which led him to 
write in a prose which can best be described as a literal translation of Gaelic 
into English. Earlier experiments with this form had been made by Douglas 
Hyde in his translations of the songs of Connaught, and by Lady Gregory in 
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“Cuchulain of Muirthemne,’ and to the work of Hyde in particular Synge 
was greatly indebted. He labored incessantly at the vehicle of his expression, 
adding, as he learned, to its exuberance, to its fantasy, to its poetry, and finally 
he achieved that perfect harmony of form and content which is the index 
of true and noble art. It is one of the curious coincidences in literary history 
that when he felt he had sufficiently prepared himself to deal with the material 
for which he cared most deeply, the prehistoric legend of Ireland, he began a 
play in which the most poignant tragedy is that of love and youth and power 
interrupted by death, and that death itself interrupted him at his task. He 
conceived his tale of Deirdre in his wonted naturalistic vein, and wrote it out 
in folk-dialect, bringing the legend out of the land of mystic vision to which 
it had been relegated by Yeats and by A. E., into the realm of reality and 
common experience. 

His contribution to literature is a bitter, almost gruesome humor, a rich 
sense of the poetry of common experience, a savage irony that is mellowed 
by his love for beauty and for nature, and a prose style distinguished, by its 
poetic texture, its musical quality, and its rhythm, above all other contemporary 
prose. His plays have two analogues in literary manner. On the one hand 
they resemble the medieval French farces, and the pungent raciness of 
Rabelais. On the other, they partake of the satire and sophisticated cynicism 
and irony of the novels of Anatole France. We know that Synge was familiar 
with this material and it may be counted, just as the work of Pierre Loti 
has been counted, an influence upon his art. But in the final analysis Synge 
is a clearly original, and not a derivative, writer. 

Lioyp R. Morris 


FROM ‘RIDERS TO THE SEA’ 


Copyright by John W. Luce & Co., and reprinted by arrangement with 
Maunsel & Co., Dublin 


AURYA [speaking very slowly}. I’ve seen the fearfulest thing any 
M person has seen, since the day Bride Dara seen the dead man with 
the child in his arms. 
Cathleen and Nora. Uah. 


[They crouch down in front of the old woman at the fire.] 


Nora. Tell us what it is you seen. 

Maurya. I went down to the spring well, and I stood there saying a prayer 
to myself. Then Bartley came along, and he riding on the red mare with the 
gray pony behind him. [She puts up her hands, as if to hide something from 
her eyes.| The Son of God spare us, Nora! 
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Cathleen. What is it you seen? 

Maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

Cathleen [speaking softly]. You did not, mother. It wasn’t Michael you 
seen, for his body is after being found in the far north, and he’s got a clean 
burial by the grace of God. 

Maurya {a little defiantly}. I'm after seeing him this day, and he riding 
and galloping. Bartley came first on the red mare, and I tried to say “God 
speed you,” but. something choked the words in my throat. He went by 
quickly; and “ The blessing of God on you,” says he, and I could say noth- 
ing. I looked up then, and I crying, at the gray pony, and there was Michael 
upon it— with fine clothes on him, and new shoes on his feet. 

Cathleen [begins to keen}. It’s destroyed we are from this day. It’s 
destroyed, surely. 

Nora. Didn’t the young priest say the Almighty God wouldn’t leave her 
destitute with no son living? 

Maurya [in a low voice, but clearly}. It’s little the like of him knows of 
the sea. . . . Bartley will be lost now, and let you call in Eamon and make 
me a good coffin out of the white boards, for I won’t live after them. I’ve 
had a husband, and a husband’s father, and six sons in this house — six fine 
men, though it was a hard birth I had with every one of them and they com- 
ing to the world —and some of them were found and some of them were not 
found, but they’re gone now the lot of them. . . . There were Stephen, and 
Shawn, were lost in the great wind, and found after in the Bay of Gregory 
of the Golden Mouth, and carried up the two of them on the one plank, and 
in by that door. 


[She pauses for a moment, the girls start as if they heard something through 
the door that is half open behind them.} 


Nora [in a whisper}. Did you hear that, Cathleen? Did you hear a noise in 
the northeast? 
Cathleen [in a whisper}. There’s some one after crying out by the seashore. 
Maurya {continues without hearing anything}. There was Sheamus and his 
father, and his own father again, were lost in a dark night, and not a stick 
or sign was seen of them when the sun went up. There was Patch after was 
drowned out of a curragh that turned over. I was sitting here with Bartley, 
-and he a baby, lying on my two knees, and I seen two women, and three 
women, and four women coming in, and they crossing themselves, and not 
saying a word. I looked out then, and there were men coming after them, 
and they holding a thing in the half of a red sail, and water dripping out 
of it — it was a dry day, Nora — and leaving a track to the door. 


[She pauses again with her hand stretched out towards the door. It opens 
softly and old women begin to come in, crossing themselves on the 
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threshold, and kneeling down in front of the stage with red petticoats 
over their heads. | 


Maurya {half in a dream, to Cathleen}. Is it Patch, or Michael, or what is 
it at all? 

Cathleen. Michael is after being found in the far north, and when he is 
found there how could he be here in this place? 

Maurya. There does be a power of young men floating round in the sea, 
and what way would they know if it was Michael they had, or another man 
like him, for when a man is nine days in the sea, and the wind blowing, it’s 
hard set his own mother would be to say what man was it. 

Cathleen. It’s Michael, God spare him, for they’re after sending us a bit 
of his clothes from the far north. 


[She reaches out and hands Maurya the clothes that belonged to Michael. 
Maurya stands up slowly, and takes them in her hands. Nora looks out.} 


Nora. They’re carrying a thing among them and there’s water dripping out 
of it and leaving a track by the big stones. 

Cathleen [in a whisper to the women who have come in}. Is it Bartley it is? 

One of the Women. It is surely, God rest his soul! 


[Two younger women come in and pull out the table. Then men carry in the 
body of Bartley, laid on a plank, with a bit of sail over it, and lay it on 
the table. } 


Cathleen [to the women, as they are doing so}. What way was he drowned? 
One of the Women. The gray pony knocked him into the sea — and he was 
washed out where there is a great surf on the white rocks. 


{Maurya has gone over and knelt down at the head of the table. The women 
are keening softly and swaying themselves with a slow movement. Cath- 
leen and Nora kneel at the other end of the table. The men kneel near 


the door. | 


Maurya [raising her head and speaking as if she did not see the people 
around her}. They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea can 
do to me. . . . I’ll have no call now to be up crying and praying when the 
wind breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, and 
the surf is in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they hit- 
ting one on the other. I’ll have no call now to be going down and getting Holy 
Water in the dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the sea 
is when the other women will be keening. [To Nora.} Give me the Holy 
Water, Nora, there’s a small sup still on the. dresser. 


{Nora gives it to her.| 
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Maurya [drops Michael’s clothes across Bartley’s feet, and sprinkles the 
Holy Water over him.] It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers in the dark night 
till you wouldn’t know what ’ld be saying; but it’s a great rest I’ll have now, 
and it’s time surely. It’s a great rest I’ll have now, and great sleeping in the 
long nights after Samhain if it’s only a bit of wet flour we do have to eat, 
and maybe a fish that would be stinking. 


[She kneels down again, crossing herself, and saying prayers under her 


breath. } 


Cathleen [to an old man}. Maybe yourself and Eamon would make a 
cofin when the sun rises. We have fine white boards herself bought, God 
help her, thinking Michael would be found, and I have a new cake you can 
eat while you'll be working. 

The Old Man {looking at the boards}. Are there nails with them? 

Cathleen. There are not, Colum; we didn’t think of the nails. 

Another Man. It’s a great wonder she wouldn’t think of the nails, and all 
the coffins she’s seen made already. 

Cathleen. It’s getting old she is, and broken. 


{Maurya stands up again very slowly and spreads out the pieces of Michael’s 
clothes beside the body, sprinkling them with the last of the Holy Water.} 


Nora [in a whisper to Cathleen}. She’s quiet now and easy; but the day 
Michael was drowned you could hear her crying out from this to the spring 
well. It’s fonder she was of Michael, and would anyone have thought that? 

Cathleen [slowly and clearly}. An old woman will be soon tired with any- 
thing she will do, and isn’t it nine days herself is after crying and keening, 
and making great sorrow in the house? 

Maurya {puts the empty cup mouth downwards on the table, and lays her 
hands together on Bartley’s feet}. They’re all together this time, and the end 
is come. May the Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on 
Michael’s soul, and on the souls of Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen and 
Shawn [bending her head}; and may He have mercy on my soul, Nora, and 
on the soul of everyone is left living in the world! 


[She pauses, and the keen rises a little more loudly from the women, then 
sinks away. | 


Maurya {continuing}. Michael has a clean burial in the far north, by the 
grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out of the white 
boards, and a deep grave surely. What more can we want than that? No man 
at all can be living forever, and we must be satisfied. 


[She kneels down again and the curtain falls slowly.} 
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FROM ‘THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD’ 
Act II 


Copyright by John W. Luce & Co., and reprinted by arrangement with 
Maunsel & Co., Dublin . 


[At Pegeen Mike’s. Brilliant morning light. Christy, looking bright and 
cheerful, is cleaning a girl’s boots.| 


HRISTY [to himself, counting jugs on dresser}. Half a hundred be- 

yond. Ten there. A score that’s above. Eighty jugs. Six cups and a 

broken one. Two plates. A power of glasses. Bottles, a school- 
master’d be hard set to count, and enough in them, I’m thinking, to drunken 
all the wealth and wisdom of the County Clare. [He puts down the boot 
carefully.} There’s her boot now, nice and decent for her evening use, and 
isn’t it grand brushes she has? [He puts them down and goes by degrees to 
the looking-glass.} Well, this’d be a fine place to be my whole life talking 
out with swearing Christians, in place of my old dogs and cat, and I stalking 
around, smoking my pipe and drinking my fill, and never a day’s work but 
drawing a cork an odd time, or wiping a glass, or rinsing out a shiny tumbler 
for a decent man. [He takes the looking-glass from the wall and puts it on 
the back of a chair; then sits down in front of it and begins washing his face.} 
Didn’t I know rightly I was handsome, though it was the devil’s own mirror 
we had beyond, would twist a squint across an angel’s brow; and I’ll be grow- 
ing fine from this day, the way I’Il have a soft lovely skin on me and won’t be 
the like of the clumsy young fellows to be plowing all times in the earth 
and dung. [He starts.} Is she coming again? [He looks out.} Stranger girls. 
God help me, where’ll I hide myself away and my long neck naked to the 
world? [He looks out.} I’d best go to the room maybe till I’m dressed again. 


{He gathers up his coat and the looking-glass, and runs into the inner room. 


The door is pushed open, and Susan Brady looks in, and knocks on door. | 
Susan. There’s nobody in it. 
[Knocks again. | 


Nelly [pushing her in and following her, with Honor Blake and Sara 
Tansey }. It’d be early for them both to be out walking the hill. 

Susan. I’m thinking Shawn Keogh was making game of us and there’s no 
such man in it at all. 

Honor [pointing to straw and quilt}. Look at that. He’s been sleeping 
there in the night. Well, it’ll be a hard case if he’s gone off now, the way we'll 
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never set our eyes on a man killed his father, and we after rising early and 
destroying ourselves running fast on the hill. 

Nelly. Are you thinking them’s his boots? 

Sara {taking them up}. If they are, there should be his father’s track on 
them. Did you never read in the papers the way murdered men do bleed 
and drip? 

Susan. Is that blood there, Sara Tansey? 

Sara {smelling it}. That’s bog water, I’m thinking, but it’s his own they 
are surely, for I never seen the like of them for whity mud, and red mud, and 
turf on them, and the fine sands of the sea. That man’s been walking, I’m 
telling you. 


[She goes down right, putting on one of his boots.] 


Susan {going to window}. Maybe he’s stolen off to Belmullet with the boots 
of Michael James, and you’d have a right so to follow after him, Sara Tansey, 
and you the one yoked the ass cart and drove ten miles to set your eyes on the 
man bit the yellow lady’s nostril on the northern shore. _ 


[ She looks out.} 


Sara [running to window with one boot on}. Don’t be talking, and we 
fooled today. [Putting on other boot.| There’s a pair do fit me well, and I’ll 
be keeping them for walking to the priest, when you’d be ashamed this place, 
going up winter and summer with nothing worth while to confess at all. 

Honor {who has been listening at the door}. Whist! there’s some one inside 
the room. [She pushes door a chink open.} It’s a man. 


[Sara kicks off boots and puts them where, they were. They all stand in a line 
looking through chink.} 


Sara. Pll call him. Mister! Mister! [He puts in his head.} Is Pegeen within? 

Christy [coming in as meek as a mouse, with the looking-glass held behind 
his back}. She’s above on the cnuceen, seeking the nanny goats, the way she’d 
have a sup of goat’s milk for to color my tea. 

Sara. And asking your pardon, is it you’s the man killed his father? 

Christy [sidling toward the nail where the glass was hanging}. I am, God 
help me! 

Sara [taking eggs she has brought}. Then my thousand welcomes to you, 
and I’ve run up with a brace of duck’s eggs for your food today. Pegeen’s 
ducks is no use, but these are the real rich sort. Hold out your hand and you'll 
see it’s no lie I’m telling you. 

Christy [coming forward shyly, and holding out his left hand}. They are 
a great and weighty size. 

Susan. And I run up with a pat of butter, for it'd be a poor thing to have 
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you eating your spuds dry, and you after running a great way since you did 
destroy your da. 

Christy. Thank you kindly. 

Honor. And I brought you a little cut of cake, for you should have a thin 
stomach on you, and you that length walking the world. 

Nelly. And I brought you a little laying pullet — boiled and all she is — 
was crushed at the fall of night by the curate’s car. Feel the fat of that breast, 
Mister. 

Christy. It’s bursting surely. 


[He feels it with the back of his hand, in which he holds the presents.} 


Sara. Will you pinch it? Is your right hand too sacred for you to use at 
all? [She slips round behind him.} It’s a glass he has. Well, I never seen to 
this day a man with a looking-glass held to his back. Them that kills their 


fatnets is a vain lot surely. 
[Girls giggle.| 


Christy {smiling innocently and piling presents on glass}. I’m very thankful 
to you all today ... 

Widow Quin [coming in quickly at door}. Sara Tansey, Susan Brady, 
Honor Blake! What in glory has you here at this hour of day? 

Girls [ giggling}. That’s the man killed his father. 

Widow Quin [coming to them}. I know well it’s the man; and I’m after 
putting him down in the sports below for racing, leaping, pitching, and the 
Lord knows what. 

Sara [exuberantly}. That’s right, Widow Quin. T’ll bet my dowry that 
he'll lick the world. 

Widow Quin. If you will, you’d have a right to have him fresh and nour- 
ished in place of nursing a feast. [Taking presents.| Are you fasting or fed, 
young fellow? 

Christy. Fasting, if you please. 

Widow Quin {loudly}. Well, you’re the lot. Stir up now and give him his 
breakfast. [To Christy.] Come here to me [she puts him on bench beside her 
while the girls make tea and get his breakfast and let you tell us your story 
before Pegeen will come in, in place of grinning your ears off like the moon 
of May. 

Christy [beginning to be pleased}. It’s a long story; you'd be destroyed 
listening. 

Widow Quin. Don’t be letting on to be shy, a fine gamey, treacherous lad 
the like of you. Was it in your house beyond you cracked his skull? 

Christy [shy but flattered}. It was not. We were digging spuds in his cold, 
sloping, stony, divil’s patch of a field. 
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Widow Quin. And you went asking money of him, or making talk of 
getting a wife would drive him from his farm? 

Christy. I did not, then; but there I was, digging and digging, and “ You 
squinting idiot,” says he, “let you walk down now and tell the priest you'll 
wed the Widow Casey in a score of days.” 

Widow Quin. And what kind was she? 

Christy [with horror}. A walking terror from beyond the hills, and she two 
score and five years, and two hundredweights and five pounds in the weighing 
scales, with a limping leg on her, and a blinded eye, and she a woman of noted 
misbehavior with the old and young. 

Girls [clustering round him, serving him}. Glory be. 

Widow Quin. And what did he want driving you to wed with her? 


[She takes a bit of chicken.| 


Christy [eating with growing satisfaction]. He was letting on I was 
wanting a protector from the harshness of the world, and he without a 
thought the whole while but how he’d have her hut to live in and her gold 
to drink. 

Widow Quin. There’s maybe worse than a dry hearth and a widow woman 
and your glass at night. So you hit him then? 

Christy {getting almost excited}. I did not. “I won’t wed her,” says I, 
** when all know she did suckle me for six weeks when I came into the world, 
and she a hag this day with a tongue on her has the crows and seabirds 
scattered, the way they wouldn’t cast a shadow on her garden with the dread 
of her curse.” 

Widow Quin [teasingly}. That one should be right company. 

Sara {eagerly}. Don’t mind her. Did you kill him then? 

Christy. “ She’s too good for the like of you,” says he, “and go on now 
or I'll flatten you out like a crawling beast has passed under a dray.” “ You 
will not if I can help it,” says I. “ Go on,” says he, “or I’ll have the divil 
making garters of your limbs tonight.” ‘ You will not if I can help it,” 
says I. 


[He sits up, brandishing his mug.} 


Sara. You were right, surely. 

Christy [impressively]. With that the sun came out between the cloud and 
the hill, and it shining green in my face. “God have mercy on your soul,” 
said he, lifting a scythe; “or on your own,” says I, raising the loy. 

Susan. That’s a grand story. 

Honor. He tells it lovely. 

Christy [flattered and confident, waving bone}. He gave a drive with the 
scythe, and I gave a lep to the east. Then I turned around with my back to 
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the north, and I hit a blow on the ridge of his skull, laid him stretched out, 
and he split to the knob of his gullet. 


[He raises the chicken bone to his Adam’s apple.] 


Girls {together}. Well, you’re a marvel! Oh, God bless you! You’re the 
lad surely! 

Susan. I’m thinking the Lord God sent him this road to make a second 
husband to the Widow Quin, and she with a great yearning to be wedded, 
though all dread her here. Lift him on her knee, Sara Tansey. 

Widow Quin. Don’t tease him. 

Sara { going over to dresser and counter very quickly and getting two glasses 
and porter}. You're heroes surely, and let you drink a supeen with your arms 
linked like the outlandish lovers in the sailor’s song. [She links their arms and 
gives them the glasses.} There now. Drink a health to the wonders of the 
western world, the pirates, preachers, poteen-makers, with the jobbing jockies; 
parching peelers, and the juries fill their stomachs selling judgments of the 
English law. 

{Brandishing the bottle.} 


Widow Quin. That’s a right toast, Sara Tansey. Now Christy. 


[They drink with their arms linked, he drinking with his left hand, she with 
her right. As they are drinking, Pegeen Mike comes in with a milk can 
and stands aghast. They all spring away from Christy. He goes down left. 


Pegeen [angrily to Sara}. What is it you’re wanting? 

[Widow Quin remains seated. | 

Sara [twisting her apron}. An ounce of tobacco. 

Pegeen. Have you tuppence? 

Sara. I’ve forgotten my purse. 

Pegeen. Then you'd best be getting it fe not fooling us here. [To the 
Widow Quin, with more elaborate scorn.} And what is it you’re wanting, 
Widow Quin? 

Widow Quin [insolently]. A penn’orth of starch. 

Pegeen [breaking out}. And you without a white shift or a shirt in your 
whole family since the drying of the flood. I’ve no starch for the like of you, 
and let you walk on now to Killamuck. 

Widow Quin [turning to Christy, as she goes out with the girls}. Well, 
you're mighty huffy this day, Pegeen Mike, and, you young fellow, let you 
not forget the sports and racing when the moon is by. 


[They go out.] 


Pegeen [imperiously }. Fling out that rubbish and put them cups away. 
[Christy tidies andy in great haste.| Shove in the bench by the wall. [He does 
so.} And hang that glass on the nail. What disturbed it at all? 
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Christy [very meekly}. I was making myself decent only, and this is a fine 
country for young lovely girls. 
Pegeen [sharply]. Whisht your talking of girls. 


[Goes to counter — right.} 


Christy. Wouldn’t any wish to be decent in a place... 

Pegeen. Whisht I’m saying. 

Christy [looks at her face for a moment with great misgivings then, as a 
last effort, takes up a loy, and goes towards her, with feigned assurance}. It 
was with a loy the like that I killed my father. 

Pegeen {still sharply]. You've told me that story six times since the dawn 
of day. 

Christy [reproachfully}. It’s a queer thing you wouldn’t care to be hearing 
it and them girls after walking four miles to be listening to me now. 

Pegeen [turning round astonished}. Four miles. 

Christy [apologetically}. Didn’t himself say there were only four bona fides 
living in the place? 

Pegeen. It’s bona fides by the road they are, but that lot came over the river 
leaping the stones. It’s not three perches when you go like that, and I was 
down this morning looking on-the papers the post boy does have in his bag. 
[With meaning and emphasis}. For there was great news this day, Christopher 
Mahon. 


[ She goes into room left. | 


Christy [suspiciously}. Is it news of my murder? 

Pegeen {inside}. Murder, indeed. 

Christy {loudly}. A murdered da? 

Pegeen [coming in again and crossing right}. There was not, but a story 
filled half a page of the hanging of a man. Ah, that should be a fearful 
end, young fellow, and it worst of all for a man who destroyed his da, for 
the like of him would get small mercies, and when it’s dead he is, they’d put 
him in a narrow grave, with cheap sacking wrapping round, and pour down 
quicklime on his head, the way you’d see a woman pouring any frish-frash 
from a cup. 

Christy [very miserably}. Oh, God help me! Are you thinking I’m safe? 
You were saying at the fall of night, I was shut of jeopardy and I here 
with yourselves. 

Pegeen {severely}. You'll be shut of jeopardy no place if you go talking 
with a pack of wild girls the like of them do be walking abroad with the 
peelers, talking whispers at the fall of night. 

Christy [with terror}. And you’re thinking they’d tell? 

Pegeen [with mock sympathy}. Who knows, God help you! 
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Christy {loudly}. What joy would they have to bring hanging to the likes 
of me? 

Pegeen. It’s queer joys they have, and who knows the thing they’d do, if it’d 
make the green stones cry itself to think of you swaying and swiggling at 
the butt of a rope, and you with a fine, stout neck, God bless you! the way 
you'd be a half an hour, in great anguish, getting your death. 

Christy [getting his boots and putting them on}. If there’s that terror of 
them it’d be best, maybe, I went on wandering like Esau or Cain and Abel 
on the sides of Neifin or the Erris plain. 

..Pegeen {beginning to play with him}. It would, may be, for I’ve heard the 
Circuit Judges this place is a heartless crew. 

Christy {bitterly}. It’s more than Judges this place is a heartless crew. 
{Looking up at her.} And isn’t it a poor thing to be looking out on women 
and girls the way the needy fallen spirits do be looking on the Lord? 

Pegeen. What call have you to be that lonesome when there’s poor girls 
walking Mayo in their thousands now? 

Christy [ grimly}. It’s well you know what call I have. It’s well you know 
it’s a lonesome thing to be passing small towns with the light shining side- 
ways when the night is down, or going in strange places with a dog noising 
before you and a dob noising behind, or drawn to the cities where you’d hear 
a voice kissing and talking deep love in every shadow of the ditch, and you 
_ passing on with an empty, hungry stomach failing from your heart. 

Pegeen. I’m thinking you’re an odd man, Christy Mahon. The oddest walk- 
ing fellow I ever set my eyes on to this hour today. 

Christy. What would any be but odd men and they living lonesome in the 
world? 

Pegeen. I’m not odd, and I’m my whole life with my father only. 

Christy [with infinite admiration}. How would a lovely handsome woman 
the like of you be lonesome when all men should be thronging around to 
hear the sweetness of your voice, and the little infant children should be 
pestering your steps I’m thinking, and you walking the roads. 

Pegeen. I’m hard set to know what way a coaxing fellow the like of yourseli 
should be lonesome either. 

Christy. Coaxing? 

Pegeen. Would you have me think a man never talked with the girls would 
have the words you’ve spoken today? It’s only letting on you are to be lone- 
some, the way you’d get around me now. - 

Christy. I wish to God I was letting on; but I was lonesome all times, and 
born lonesome, I’m thinking, as the moon of dawn. « 


[Going to door. } 


Pegeen [puzzled by his talk]. Well, it’s a story I’m not understanding at 
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all why you’d be worse than another, Christy Mahon, and you a fine lad with 
the great savagery to destroy your da. 

Christy. It’s little ’'m understanding myself, saving only that my heart’s 
scalded this day, and I going off stretching out the earth between us, the way 
I’ll not be waking near you another dawn of the year till the two of us do 
arise to hope or judgment with the saints of God, and now I’d best be going 
with my wattle in my hand, for hanging is a poor thing [turning to go}, and 
it’s little welcome only is left me in this house today. 

Pegeen {sharply}. Christy! [He turns round.} Come here to me. [He goes 
towards her.| Lay down that switch and throw some sods on the fire. You’re 
pot-boy in this place, and I’ll not have you mitch off from us now. 

Christy. You were saying I’d be hanged if I stay. 

Pegeen [quite kindly at last}. ’m after going down and reading the fearful 
crimes of Ireland for two weeks or three, and there wasn’t a word of your 
murder. [Getting up and going over to the counter.} They’ve likely not found 
the body. You’re safe so with ourselves. 

Christy [ astonished, slowly}. It’s making game of me you were [following 
her with fearful joy}, and I can stay so, working at your side, and I not lone- 
some from this mortal day. 

Pegeen. What’s to hinder you from staying, except the widow woman or 
the young girls inveigle you off? 

Christy [with rapture}. And I'll have your words from this day filling my 
ears, and that look is come upon you meeting my two eyes, and I watching 
you loafing around in the warm sun, or rinsing your ankles when the night 
is come. 

Pegeen [kindly but a little embarrassed}. I’m thinking you'll be a loyal 
young lad to have working around, and if you vexed me a while since with 
your leaguing with the girls, I wouldn’t give a thraneen for a lad hadn’t a 
mighty spirit in him and a gamey heart. 


MODERN IRISH LITERATURE 
IN GAELIC 


ODERN Irish literature dates from 1634, when Geoffrey 

Keating wrote his monumental ‘History of Ireland.’ Before 

that period the Irish speech was archaic. It was almost as differ- 
ent from modern Irish as Anglo-Saxon is from modern English. Keating 
was the first modern to assemble, in the language of his contemporaries, 
a consecutive story of Ireland’s past, as he found it recorded in ancient 
books and manuscripts. His history had a wide circulation and stirred 
in Ireland the first flickering signs of Gaelic consciousness which in a 
later century gave birth to: the Gaelic Revival. In recent years a great 
Gaelic scholar and writer, Rev. Patrick Dinneen, says that “had The Forus 
Feasa not been written, the remembrance of bygone times, or the names of the 
old chieftains, or the exploits of the heroes would not have been half so fresh 
in the minds of the people as they were some fifty years ago.” Keating did 
not write an accurate or critical history, but it sustained spiritually genera- 
tions of the Irish people in whom national pride had been intensified by 
affliction. The greater part of the material from which Keating drew his 
story of Ireland has long since disappeared. He is often called the Irish 
Herodotus, in his close resemblance to the latter in treatment and style. 
Both historians include the romances which tradition had handed down, 
never raising doubt as to their truth. Keating’s work has been an inspiration 
to later Gaelic poets but, until recent times, he has had no successor in 
Gaelic prose. 

The history of Ireland is the history of the arrested development of an old 
Celtic civilization. Imperial conquest aimed at complete assimilation by the 
destruction of everything distinctively Gaelic. The Irish language was banned 
and only English was permitted in Irish schools. One result of this was that 
Irish-speaking children seldom advanced beyond the primary stage. Combined 
with this was the monopoly of higher education by the English-speaking 
settlers. The effects upon Irish literature were deadening. When an Anglo- 
Irish literature sprang into existence it was too often the voice of an alien 
who had no sympathetic understanding of the Innisfail that lay forgotten 
beneath the moldering leaves of age-long autumns. The history of the long 
conflict between Ireland and England was the struggle of an ancient Celtic 
people to retain its language and traditions, and the freedom to reunite 
itself to its severed past. With the establishment of the Free State of 
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Ireland, in 1922, a native government seized the opportunity to undo the 
evil effects of Anglicization. The Gaelic language is now the national 
language, with English as a second language. Debates in the Oireachtas {Irish 
Congress} are conducted and printed in both languages. A committee of 
experts is engaged in the standardization of modern Gaelic, rapidly te- 
storing the language to a national status. Compulsory Gaelic in all primary, 
secondary, and in some university grades, with compulsory Irish as a subject 
in all Civil Service examinations, is converting the Irish Free State into a 
bilingual country. For the first time in centuries the road is open for writers 
in modern Irish. 

The claim is frequently put forward by Irish scholars that Irish prose is 
a finer vehicle than English prose. While it may be true that the Anglo-Irish 
idiom has almost reached a stage where it is a language free from the artifi- 
cialities of conscious translation, it is equally true that to the Gaeltacht 
[Irish-speaking districts] Ireland now turns for the great Irish writers of 
the future. The stirring of the national consciousness, in drama, poetry, and 
prose, gives increasing evidence of an Irish literary revival springing direct 
from the soil of an Irish-speaking Ireland. This Ireland is as yet unspoiled by 
intensive industrialization. The Irish remain a pastoral people. The influence 
of Nature will continue for a long time to come to have its freshening effects 
upon Irish poets and dramatists. 

The Gaelic Renaissance has hitherto been chiefly concerned with translations 
—with the discovery and publication of Ireland’s ancient deposit of literature 
— that rich but fragmentary heritage which the German authority on Old 
Irish, Dr. Kuno Meyer, describes as “the earliest voice from the dawn of 
Western European civilization; the most primitive and original among the 
literatures of Western Europe.” Side by side with a wider diffusion of a 
knowledge of this ancient literature in modern Irish, is emerging a modern 
school of Irish writers. 

The number of writers of major-standing is very small. A country engaged 
in restoring its language cannot be expected to produce Irish writers com- 
parable in number and influence with those who employ the Anglo-Irish idiom. 
The promise for the future lies in the high quality of the output by writers 
like Douglas Hyde, Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh, Peter O’Leary, 
Patrick S. Dinneen, P. J. O’Shea, James J. Doyle, Patrick O’Leary, Agnes 
O’Farrelly, Thomas Hayes, P. T. McGinley, Padraic O’Connaire, Padraic 
Og O’Connaite, Padraic O’Donnanallain, Thomas Griffin, John Kavanagh. 
Father Dinneen has done a great work in standardizing the Irish grammar, 
idioms, and spelling in his ‘ Gaelic-Itish Dictionary.’ Irish writers come mostly 
from Irish-speaking districts, in Munster and Connaught. 

Among the principal Irish dramatists are Douglas Hyde (‘An Naomh art 
Irraidh, and ‘An Tinceir agus an tSidheog’), Father Peter O’Leary (* The 
Ghost,’ and ‘Tadhg Saor’), Pearse Beasley, Padraic Pearse, P. T. McGinley, 
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While it is recognized that drama will play a major part in the revival of 
Irish literature, the country is still waiting for an Irish dramatist of the 
front rank. 

Of all the modern Irish writers the late Canon Peter O’Leary easily comes 
first as a complete master of Irish. He was born in 1840 in an Irish-speaking 
district in County Cork, where the inhabitants had little knowledge of English. 
His father spoke Irish only. His descriptive powers are seen at their best in 
his novel, ‘Seadna,’ where he describes the magical Fairy Music the piper 
played at a wedding. Father O’Leary was an acknowledged master of Modern 
Irish prose. Padraic O’Connaire writes in the plain speech of the Irish 
people and inclines to the modernistic type of realism. Patrick O’Leary, 
deceased, was the most idiomatic of modern Irish writers. He is best known 
by his collection of Munster tales. James J. Doyle, raciest of Irish writers, 
was brought up in County Kerry, an Irish-speaking district. He first came into 
prominence in 1898, when he carried off three prizes for humorous stories. 
His best known works are ‘Beert Fhear on Tuaith’ [Two Men from the 
Country } — humorous snapshots of Irish rural life in the form of dialogue; 
*Taagh Gabha’ [Tim the Smith], ‘Cathair Conroi,’ and an ‘ English-Irish 
Phrase Book.’ In addition to his dictionary of the Modern Irish language, 
Father Dinneen wrote a novel — ‘ Cormac ua Conaill’ — with Killarney as a 
background. His anthology of the modern Munster poets is of historical value. 

One of the most famous of the Modern Irish School was Padraic H. Pearse, 
who led the 1916 rising and was executed. Born in Dublin of an English 
father and Irish mother, Pearse became an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Gaelic Revival. He was editor of a weekly Gaelic review, opened a school 
for the education of children in the Irish language, and was author of stories 
of Irish country life and of several plays. 

His book of poems, ‘Suantraidhe agus Goltraidhe,’ published in 1914, is 
one of the first books of the new Irish literature. It contains but a dozen 
lyrics and, as is natural with one who acquired a knowledge of Irish in his 
later years, it goes back to some of the older forms of Irish verse. His ‘ Lul- 
laby of a Woman of the Mountain’ has been translated by Thomas Mac- 
Donagh (also executed,in 1916, with Padraic Pearse and others) : — 


O little head of gold! O candle of my house! 
Thou wilt guide all who travel this country. 


Be quiet, O house! and O little gray mice, 
Stay at home tonight in your hidden lairs! 


O moths on the window, fold your wings! 
Cease your droning, O little black chaferst 
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O plover and O curlew, over my house do not travel! 
Speak not, O barnacle-goose, going over the mountain here! 


O creatures of the mountain, that wake so early, 
Stir not tonight till the sun whitens over you! 


These lines have all the magical, crooning swing of the Irish lullaby. His 
poem to Death, translated by Thomas MacDonagh, is Celtic in its note of 
sadness and resignation: — i 


Long (seems) to me your coming, 
Old herald of God 
O friend of friends, 


To part me from my pain! 


O syllable on the wind! 
O footstep not heavy! 
O hand in the darkness! 


Your coming seems to me long. 


Another translation from Pearse: — 


I have not gathered gold; 

The fame that I won perished; 

In love I found but sorrow 
That withered my life. 


Of wealth or of glory’ 
I shall leave nothing behind me 
(I think it, O God, enough!) 


But my name in the heart of a child. 


Prophetic is the following translation: — 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped, 
And to this road before me 
My face I turned. 


I set my face 

To the road here before me, 
To the work that I see, 

To the death that I shall get. 
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In Easter-week of 1916 the author fell before a firing squad, along with 
other poets and writers who raised the Irish Republican flag and challenged 
the might of an Empire. 

It is a Land of Youth that essays the interesting experiment of reuniting 
Ireland to her Gaelic past. Pride of race and self-reliance are the distinguishing 
notes of the new literature in the Irish tongue. The fine gold of other cen- 
turies is being woven into the rich fabric of a new dispensation. This Ireland 
seeks a literature in harmony with her past, a literature which will reflect the 
life of today. An intellectual revolt against an alien civilization adds a chal- 
lenging note to the realism that distinguishes modern Irish dramatists and 
has left a deep impression upon the life and outlook of the Irish people. 

In ‘Cathleen ni Houlihan,’ Peter turns to Patrick: “‘ Did you see an old 
woman going down the path?” The lad answers: “I did not, but I saw a 
young girl and she had the walk of a queen.”’ No longer is Ireland the Shan 
Van Vocht —the Old Woman of many sorrows —but a young girl with 
the walk of a queen. As one of the younger Irish poets wrote in Thomas Mac- 
Donagh’s album: 

“ After the wiles of all the Galls, still lives the Gael! ” This is the spirit of 
Modern Irish Literature. 

LinpsAy CRAWFORD 


SWISS LITERATURE 


WITZERLAND, the oldest republic in Europe, was founded in 1291 by 
S the union of the three original cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. 
The French-speaking cantons, the Ticino (an Italian-speaking region) 
and the canton of Graubiinden, with its contingent of Rheto-Romanic popu- 
lation, were not added until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Switzer- 
land, which before 1848 was a federation, was in that year made into a 
confederation, a unified state as we know it today in its political and 
geographical form. Thus we have in Switzerland an ancient country with a 
relatively young constitution, which was obtained in the course of centuries 
only after many struggles. The political struggle was reflected in the life of 
the people. The Swiss have always taken great interest in the affairs of their 
country, and their writers are not poets remote from reality through retire- 
ment at the courts of princes, but citizens who suffered and struggled with 
their countrymen. To them the pursuit of poetry is very often only an avoca- 
tion; for example, Gottfried Keller was a city councillor, Carl Spitteler and 
J. V. Widmann were teachers and editors, Ernst Zahn an innkeeper, and 
Heinrich Federer a theologian. They often sought expression in other fields 
before they took up literature. 

The spiritual life of Switzerland was determined in part by the geographical 
situation of the country. Of the 41,298 square kilometers of its area, twenty- 
eight per cent is barren land and only thirty-five per cent can be cul- 
tivated without great difficulty. The elements of nature, snow, ice, ava- 
lanches, hail, rain, landslides, here exercise their power and destroy in a day 
what generations have built up by constant toil. Until the eighteenth century 
‘people saw only the difficulty and the trouble in the life of the mountaineers. 
Albrecht von Haller, Rousseau’s predecessor, was the first to call attention to 
nature versus culture in the life of the Alpine population. Disappointed with 
life in the large cities, he says in his poem ‘The Alps’: “ Happiness can be 
found only in the moderation of Nature.” Henceforth nature is employed 
either to serve as a background for human activity or to explain the forma- 
tion of character; or else the elements of Nature have a direct influence upon 
the life of mankind. 

The political and geographical situation produced a linguistic condition in 
Switzerland which is almost unique. Of its population 2,599,154 speak a 
German dialect, 796,244 speak French or a dialect of French, 301,325 speak 
Italian, and 39,834 Rhato-Romanic. 

The New High German, or as the Swiss call it, the literary German, is 
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used only by the educated, for at the time of the Reformation Switzerland 
did not adopt the language of Luther. It had, in Zwingli and Calvin, its own 
reformers, and the inner cantons which remained Catholic rejected the ideas 
and the language of this foreign reformer. In the sixteenth century, therefore, 
Switzerland was menaced with complete intellectual separation from Germany 
and almost suffered the same fate as Holland. For a small inland state, 
dependent upon its neighbors, this would have been more dangerous than for 
Holland with its international commerce and its important colonies. As a 
result the literary activity of Switzerland, which had hitherto been relatively 
vigorous, ceased. Works produced in that period were written in French or 
Latin. The poet Albrecht von Haller, of Berne, one of the greatest poets 
of the eighteenth century, says of himself: “I am a Swiss, and the German 
language is foreign to me.” The difference between the patois and the language 
spoken in school still exists today, so that the Swiss must first learn the 
use of the literary German language when they receive their education. The 
dialects of the individual cantons, however, have become so different from one 
another that those who wish to make their thoughts accessible to a larger 
group must use the literary language. Very often it occurs that the German 
Swiss is in doubt whether he had better express his thoughts in French or in 
German. Thus Beat Ludwig von Muralt, who was so much admired by Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, wrote in French as well as in German; and the important 
poets Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and Carl Spitteler, before they wrote their 
masterpieces in German, almost decided to confine themselves to the use of 
French. An interesting example is Isabelle Kaiser, whose German works were 
published by Cotta (the publisher of Goethe and Schiller) and whose French 
works were given prizes by the French Academy. 

In the French part of Switzerland the conditions were much more favorable. 
The development of the French literary language was not completed suddenly 
through the agency of a single man under particularly unfavorable circum- 
stances. Beside the literary language it was natural that the patois should 
remain till it was gradually crowded out, by the church and the schools, into 
the rural districts. 

The Ticino, which has a population of only 301,325 and has belonged to 
the Swiss Confederation for a relatively short time, had a similar rivalry be- 
tween the Latin and the Lombard and the Tuscan dialects. Therefore we can 
hardly speak of a literature which is peculiar to that canton. In its writers, 
past and present, to be sure, there may be present something which is typical 
of the Ticino and might become the foundation of a later development of 
literature in the Ticino. I shall mention only the poet Francesco Chiesa, who 
was recently given an honorary doctorate by the University of Rome and 
who has been awarded the prize of the Swiss Schiller foundation. 

The literature of the Rheto-Romanic is in itself very interesting, but because 
of the linguistic disadvantage it has remained limited to a very small circle 
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of readers. Outstanding personalities like von Salis-Seewis, fully aware of 
this limitation, have used German or Italian. In general it must be said that 
the Rheto-Romanic is unfortunately retreating in favor of German and 
Italian. 

Let us now consider briefly the effects which the influences mentioned above 
have had upon the intellectual life of Switzerland. We find the poet in 
constant touch with the people and proud of being one of his people. This 
causes, to be sure, a certain limitation of subjects. The principal motifs are on 
the one hand the country or peasant life in general, and on the other hand the 
town and the burgher class. This remained true up to the present day with 
the two great exceptions represented by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and Carl 
Spitteler. Everywhere in Swiss literature we find the expression of the practi- 
cal, close adherence to reality, a search for causes, and the presentation of the 
discovered results, which is often made in an almost pedagogical fashion. 
Therefore in Switzerland scientific literature developed early; I need mention 
only the names of the scientists Scheuchzer, Haller, de Saussure, Agassiz, 
the mathematicians Bernoulli and Euler, the historians Meyer and Tschudi. 
The talent of the Swiss, which because of the conditions has developed much 
more in a critical than in a lyric direction, explains their service as the communi- 
cators of different cultures. In the eighth and ninth centuries the monastery of 
St. Gall, whose abbots were among the most influential personages in the court 
of the Carolingian kings, played a leading réle in German literature. The 
school of the monastery, which was founded by Irish missionaries, was fre- 
quented by foreigners who came from all parts of the world. Here took place 
an early exchange of the cultures of East and West and North and South. In 
the sixteenth century the Geneva reformer Calvin made French Switzerland 
the real adopted home of Protestant France. From Geneva the new religion 
spread over France and the whole Romance-speaking region, and with it the 
change of spirit which was called forth by Calvinistic Protestantism. Geneva is 
at the same time the Paris of the Huguenots and the Rome of the Calvinists. 
Less than two hundred years later Switzerland appears once more as the com- 
municator of ideas. It begins with Beat Ludwig von Muralt, who by his 
letters, ‘On the French and the English,’ is the first one to call the attention 
of Europe to English life. He is followed by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Bodmer and Breitinger of Ziirich in opposition to Gottsched and the Leip- 
zigets abandoned the French models which hitherto had served the German 
poets and substituted the English. Bon sens, truth, and realistic presentation is 
from now on valued higher than esprit and brilliant but often artificial form of 
presentation. This prepared the way for the period of “Storm and Stress.” 
for the German classical writers, and for Romanticism. In those days men 
looked with great reverence toward Ziirich, and for many of the German poets 
who were later of great renown it was an event to be received by Bodmer. But 
Switzerland soon lost her predominant position. For the Swiss, strongly 
attached to reality, were not capable of accepting the logical development of 
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their own ideas as it was carried out in the German Romantic school. While 
in Lessing, Herder, Wieland, and Schiller —to mention only a few names — 
the seed comes to glorious maturity, Bodmer is left deserted — Bodmer whom 
Goethe reverently called “eine Henne fiir Talente” and of whose publish- 
ing enterprises he said, “ Bodmer’s printing house has rendered more service 
than half the publishers of Germany.” 


Let us first consider the more recent literature in the German part of 
Switzerland. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s ideas found many followers in Switzerland. The 
first man who sought to carry them out in practice was the Swiss educator 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. He says of himself and his work, “I felt that the people 
trust only that man who knows them and everything that belongs to them, 
that they listen only to the man who loves them, that they do not believe 
‘that any man loves them unless in some way he offers them a helping hand.” 
In these words Pestalozzi expressed what later generations to the present 
day have made the fundamental idea of their works. Swiss literature becomes 
a literature for the people. In other words the specialty of the Swiss comes 
to be realistic provincial poetry (Heimatdichtung). And indeed the intro- 
duction of these peculiar and little known regions causes Germany as well 
as France to look with interest upon Switzerland. Those provincial poets who 
carry this type of writing to an extreme, that is, those who isolate themselves 
by the use of their native dialect, are of course unintelligible to the general 
public. But those poets who, while preserving their local peculiarities, adapt 
themselves to other cultures without being entirely absorbed into them are 
able to give inspiration and to produce outstanding works. ; 

The development of modern literature and the expansion of the subject- 
matter has been, as we have seen, dependent on special conditions. We can 
follow the whole process for Switzerland through four leading authors. In 
the years of greatest unrest we come upon Jeremias Gotthelf (Albert Bitzius) , 
the writer of the peasant class. In thoroughly realistic terms, which make him 
the father of German realism, he describes the sorrows and joys of this class 
which remains spiritually the same for centuries, the only class which at 
that time was not undergoing change. Gottfried Keller on the other hand 
introduces the world of the townsman to the Swiss, and for the first time 
unites in one personality the artist with the conservative burgher and educator. 
Himself a city-dweller and in constant contact with the movements which were 
then going on in this class, the burgher is in him generally victorious at the 
expense of the artist. I shall mention only his last novel, ‘Martin Salander,’ 
which gives a vivid picture of the conditions following the events of 1848. 
A different aspect is presented by his somewhat younger contemporary, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer,’ for whom art, which for Keller was only a problem, be- 

1 The life and works of G. Keller and C. F. Meyer may be found in the German 


volume of this edition. 
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comes essential to life. From the oppressive burden of everyday life with its 
melancholy and despondency he seeks salvation in poetry by taking refuge 
in the imaginary world of the patricians and princes of former centuries, with 
special liking for the period of the Renaissance. Thereby he adds the upper 
classes to the peasants and the townspeople. Not until political unity was fully 
established in Switzerland could the highest type of literature be attempted, 
and that was an epic of the life of the gods. This gift, not merely literary, but 
poetic and lyric, was given to the Swiss by Carl Spitteler. 

Carl Spitteler has the character and disposition of a fighter, as is shown 
by his private life as well as by his literary career. Whereas his three great 
predecessors were restricted to particular subjects by character and environ- 
ment, Carl Spitteler of his own free will chooses a subject which is expressed 
in one form or another in all his works. 

He was born in 1845 in Liestal, a small town near Basel. He felt at a very 
early age a strong inclination towards poetry: “Far from groping around 
and discovering the epic only in my old age, I was already as a student of 
twenty-two fully convinced that epic poetry was my life work.” To lead an 
independent life he declined after his examination a good position as parson 
and spent eight years in Russia as a tutor. After he returned home he finished 
a work begun in Russia and published after considerable perplexed hesitation 
his epic, ‘ Prometheus and Epimetheus.’ But what a disappointment when the 
work was totally ignored by the critics! Instead of rejoicing in literary success 
he now began his drudgery in teaching positions and editorships. In 1892 an 
inheritance improved his situation and made it possible for him, in his 
beautiful villa on the Lake of Lucerne with a splendid view of William Tell’s 
country, to devote his time to poetry. The award of the Nobel prize for 
literature showed the old man that at last recognition had come from outside. 
Carl Spitteler died at the ripe old age of almost eighty years, at peace with 
the world. “ Even if a man’s heart is full of bitterness, he does not complain 
when he is crowned by a lasting work that he has created. He is at peace with 
all the world.” 

At the beginning and the end of Carl Spittelet’s works stands Prometheus: 
the first time, in ‘ Prometheus and Epimetheus,’ which Spitteler published when 
he was thirty-six; the last time in ‘Prometheus Suffering,’ the work of his 
old age but by no means betraying his age. The other works which came be- 
tween were also dedicated to the Prometheus theme, whatever their titles, 
whatever their form. “ All those plans,” says Spitteler, “ have never left me in 
all my life. I have never given up any of them nor recovered from them; in 
the unwritten epics of my student days lies the kernel of all my later works.” 
Although Spitteler’s greatness is in his epics, yet he showed that Gottfried 
Keller was wrong in fearing that Spitteler was a poetic genius who could ex- 
press himself only in epics; for in every field of literature he “left a stone.” 
He wanted to show the naturalists that he too could write in the naturalistic 
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manner and he wrote the story ‘Conrad the Lieutenant’ in the Russian 
naturalistic style. In this work as well as in his novel ‘ Imago,’ he presents char- 
acters who are servants of the goddesses, their souls, characters who through 
their individuality conquer or fall in the struggle against the age. Mastery 
itself is not the chief goal, but this is attained through constant and persistent 
struggle. Only the fight for an ideal makes men happy, even if the ideal is 
never reached. In ‘Conrad the Lieutenant’ it is Conrad who fights for the 
ideal; in ‘ Imago,’ based on the ideas of Dr. Sigmund Freud, it is Victor; in 
his lovely tale ‘The Misogynists,’ it is the foolish student and Gerold; 
in another tale it is Gustav the hero. His little volumes of lyrics, which 
are called ‘Songs of the Bells’ and ‘ Butterflies,’ are partly based on the same 
theme. 

Full of esprit, entertaining, and instructive, although here and there we 
may not agree with the author, is also his volume of sketches and essays, 
‘Laughing Truths,’ * in which he gives short comments on nature, art, music, 
language, etc. 

Not without justification has Carl Spitteler, like Nietzsche, been called out 
of step with the times (unzeitgemdss). But in the case of Spitteler this does 
not mean that he is remote from the problems of his age or that he ignores 
them. For Carl Spitteler it means being a personality, not shouting with the 
crowd but resisting ic whether one becomes its guide and apostle or only 
shows it that it has gone astray. The crowd is represented by Epimetheus, the 
man who thinks after he has acted. And for Spitteler the truly happy man is 
not the one who is rich in worldly things, but Prometheus, the personality, 
the free soul, the man with independent forethought. Unlike the naturalistic 
writers he is not interested in the question: what laws can be made to lead the 
crowd to a more comfortable existence; he says, train men to be free and to 
think independently, that they may know what they must do and what leave 
undone. Do not follow the leaderless, opinionless, and thoughtless. Separate 
yourselves from the mob. Be masters of yourselves. But one law and rule 
should guide you, “the whisperings of your own soul.” So he says in his 
‘Prometheus and Epimetheus’: “Up! Let us be something other than the 
many who swarm there in the vulgar herd! For if we model our behavior after 
the common pattern our reward will be the common one and we shall never 
feel a noble happiness nor sorrow sprung from deep emotion.” We can now 
more easily understand that such an epic hurled like a torch into the period 
of naturalism was not given a very enthusiastic reception; and although it 
was written and published before Nietzsche’s ‘Zarathustra,’ yet it became 
known only after the appearance of the latter and has therefore often been 
falsely regarded as under its influence. But let us consider briefly the history of 
the epic ‘ Prometheus Suffering.’ 


2 ‘Laughing Truths’ by Carl Spitteler translated by James Muirhead, London, 1927. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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God’s angel wishes to find for himself a representative on earth. His 
choice falls on Prometheus who lives far from mankind, for himself and for 
his mistress, that is, his soul. To him he offers the royal crown with the 
condition that he shall give up his mistress. But Prometheus will not make this 
sacrifice for the sake of worldly honor; he answers: “”Tis not for me to pass 
judgment on my soul’s conduct, for you see she is my mistress and is my 
goddess in joy and sorrow; and whatever I am, I owe it to her. And there- 
fore my glory with her will I share, or I can forego it if I must.” Epimetheus, 
however, allows himself to be blinded by splendor and accepts the kingdom. 
The two brothers follow the paths of their choice, Epimetheus in the brilliance 
and pomp of royalty admired by the crowd, Prometheus in solitude. In all his 
sufferings he is sustained by the feeling that he is a creator. Demiurgus 
escorts him with the following words: — 


Hard and full of care is the work of the servant of beauty. 
No other task demands such patient toil: 

Intense efforts of will, incessant, early and late, 

Hourly anxious strife over the choice of the right 

And an oppressing worry in the night. 

Laws thou needest not if they come not from the heart. 
The whole of wisdom is reliance on one’s own thoughts. 


His sufferings are often so hard that “he was ashamed that he had been 
named Prometheus.” In the meantime Epimetheus meets with disaster. The 
climax comes when he is robbed of the god’s child (in Spitteler’s youthful 
work there are three children). Then Prometheus is summoned as the saviour 
by his soul. He performs his task as a labor of love for his goddess-soul, 
from whom he has received so many benefits. The kingdom is now to be 
transferred to him but he will hear nothing of it. He leaves the joyous 
ecstasy of the people and their admiration and goes forth into the dark and 
the wet and seeks his sick and cast-out brother. He heals him and with him 
returns to his divine solitude. 

After all his labors and sorrows Prometheus in enjoyment of complete 
victory before the hour of his death says to his goddess-soul: ‘‘ Nothing but 
incoherent thanks is in my power. My joyful cry is: How abundantly hast 
thou favored me! Where’er I look, without, within, everything, O blessed 
goddess, is thy gift. Full many a year have I hungered for happiness. Dark 
hours have I known void of solace and hope. Without thee would it have 
been otherwise? It is the lot of man. One thing, resignation, hast thou taught 
me well. But looking back, what, after all, have I lost? Only the host of 
sweet and useless things, that nourish no one nor satisfy for long. Go then 
and ask ‘the Happy,’ who always yield to their desires, how they like the 
after-taste of their enjoyment. What does man say when the years scatter snow 
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upon his weary head? ‘ All earthly joy is empty.’ . . . I thank thee for all 
the happiness my sorrows have brought to me.” 

Spitteler has proved that even at the present day an epic is possible. Among 
his successors I may mention Alfred Déblin and more recently Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Romain Rolland, whose criticism has great significance, says in 
an article on Spitteler entitled ‘Our Homer’: “I was carried out of the 
century. Since the day I was born, it was the first eternal work I had come 
across in the world of the living, ‘ War and Peace’ excepted. But ‘War and 
Peace’ has the visage of the time, the hundred masks of a day and a night 
of humanity. These poems of Spitteler break the bonds of time. The master 
creator creates a time as he does his characters; he does not obey it. He is 
king in the universe of the soul. These splendid epics have family ties reaching 
back to the India of the Vedas or the Greece of Homer. I thought that race 
of constructive heroes had vanished. It has not. He was the last representative, 
alone in his epoch.” 

The discussion of that type and phase of literature as we have found it 
expressed in Carl Spitteler would not be complete without at least a brief 
reference to the personality and the work of his dearest friend, J. V. Widmann. 

J. Victor Widmann happened to be born in Austria but he grew up in 
Switzerland and spent his whole life there. Perhaps it was from the land of 
his ancestors that he got an important gift, namely, the fluency and grace of 
his style. What others must painfully acquire, often without being entirely 
able to conceal this difficulty, seems to have come naturally to him. With 
this easy and happy style, however, he unites deep philosophical thought. 
He too wrote epics; in fact his ‘Buddha’ is earlier than Spitteler’s and 
Nietzsche’s works. ‘Der Heilige und die Tiere,’ or as the work is often given 
in America, ‘ Christ in the Wilderness,’ and the tragedy ‘ Maybeetle Comedy,’ 
are his most important works. In the latter the deep tragedy of nature is pre- 
sented in a masterly fashion, and sincere sympathy with the suffering animal 
world has here its finest expression. It is a work which will be of lasting 
value. The animals are in this work no longer disguised human beings as in 
the fables, but creatures with feelings of their own. Widmann assumes that 
animals seek for higher things just as men do. 

It is spring. Below the surface of the earth the Maybeetles have gathered 
under their king, who wishes to lead them to the upper world. Some of them, 
the pessimists, utter prophecies and warnings of the fate which awaits them 
there. But nothing can hold them back in their madness. They burst forth 
through the earth’s crust, spread their wings for a happy flight; but only too 
quickly the pessimists’ fears come true. In all possible ways, which unfor- 
tunately we know only too well, men and beasts and all the living and lifeless 
elements of nature combine for their destruction. Yet in this deep tragedy 
which Widmann has discovered there lies a certain humor which illuminates 
the whole work — the humor of resignation. 
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The creatures in their endless pain are overwhelmed by the following 
thoughts which are expressed by the king of the Maybeetles: “ What most 
oppresses me is not that my people are so miserably perishing, crushed and 
persecuted by a thousand foes. No! The realization that we are created only to 
cause disgust to all the world embitters my life. A spirit of unreasonableness 
creates us and repeals the laws that he himself has made, contradicting himself 
three times in one breath. At first from millions of young twigs he called the 
charming green leaves into being, then he summoned us, gave us the emerald 
forest for our prey to lay it bare. At once he regrets it. And now he wishes to 
guard the lovely, airy, green crowns. And he who as a prodigal prince invited 
us to a sumptuous feast suddenly becomes a miser, a scornful tyrant, who sends 
the hangman’s servants for the guests, to drag them from their meal to death 
and torture. I pray you, is there logic in such sudden changes? Seek if you 
can, the reason in this folly. Though it is bitter to suffer and to die, yet it 
is ten times bitterer to choke on a miscalculation. Ah! it sickens me! ” 

But pessimism finds a happy outcome in the last words of the dying king, 
who is reminded of his promise to return to the underworld that he may serve 
to warn future generations. “If I could warn them I would not. If this life 
be but a mask with eyes which at first attract us and then imperiously enchant 
us, and at last glitter evilly and scornfully — who has once obeyed the power- 
ful call and has once been drawn into the whirling dance, not to have been 
there is for him impossible in wish or thought. No! He who has ever ex- 
perienced life must still be thankful that the breath has moved him which 
awakes a nothingness from its dull sleep, and animates dust with the breath 
of life and endows it with a form. Bloom, future generations, bloom like us, 
and bear like us the double fruit of life, the sweet enjoyment and all the 
bitter woe.” 


One of the chief representatives of Heimatdichtung proper is found in 
Ernst Zahn, who was born in Zurich in 1867. In his youth he came to the 
rough mountain country of St. Gotthard. “The impossibility, in the lone- 
some valley in which he dwelt, of finding any other friendship, any other 
recreation or enjoyment, than those which the wonderful greatness and good- 
ness of Nature offered, made the youth a discoverer in his short hours of 
leisure and gave tone to his soul. And when he felt that eyes to see with and 
words to speak were given to him, then the knowledge of his capacity for 
creation and the pleasure of creating bore fruit.” Because he was not one of 
them he presents a certain contrast with the people of the Alps and cannot say 
of himself: “ The mountaineers are accustomed to be satisfied with a Yes or a 
No without explanation, for they are all stubborn but cannot tell why.” He 
takes people as they are and not as they ought to be, but he asks the question, 
“Why are they so?” The answer he finds in the relationship between man 
and nature, whose power and loveliness he sees expressed in mankind as well. 
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Thus he once wrote to me, “I believe that nature and the country and district 
from which we come are completely decisive in forming our character and our 
way of thinking and still more our inner life . . . I am convinced that there 
is no one over whom the influence of nature cannot be demonstrated and who 
has not been afflicted by that nature which has long had him under its 
influence.” 

Ernst Zahn in his earlier literary career describes only tragic characters 
of the Alps in the canton of Uri; later he extended his field to the city and the 
level country. Zahn is principally a tragic writer. He presents characters which 
become great either through victory or through their struggle with the op- 
posing forces which finally overcome them. To give an example of Zahn’s 
art I select one of his latest novels, ‘Frau Sixta’ (published 1925). 

Frau Sixta, the mistress of a successful inn, married, as her second husband, 
a homeless dreamer, Markus Graf. She had fallen deeply in love with the 
much younger Markus, whose life was very similar to her own. Markus loved 
her with the gratitude that a son feels for his loving mother. On the day of 
their wedding her young daughter Otti comes home. Slowly the man develops 
a love for the daughter, to whom he can give more than merely deep grati- 
tude. “ Frau Sixta knew it all, and from trifles she felt and guessed what was 
happening. But she did not say to Markus: Pull yourself together, man! Do 
your duty by me. And she did not drive Otti away. She began to dig deeper 
after the beginnings and causes. Was not what happened the ordinance and 
command of nature? Were not the two who were longing for each other the 
playthings of fate? . .. Gradually an understanding and infinitely kind 
charity took hold upon her.” At last when the servants began to take liberties 
and even the village tried to interfere, there had to be a frank discussion 
between the three of them. “‘It is no use for us to be afraid of one another. 
Tell me everything,’ said Frau Sixta, ‘I —I—will try to understand you.’ 
Markus heard this with surprise. He had expected opposition. His anger left 
him. He felt disarmed and ashamed. Frau Sixta was willing to solve the almost 
insoluble. Involuntarily words rushed to his lips and he felt impelled to 
confess to this woman all that he felt. ‘They have always told me that I am 
standing only half on the earth, he began, ‘I took you—but perhaps I 
rather allowed you to take me.’ Frau Sixta felt a sharp pain in her heart. 
That was it, she thought. He continued slowly and thoughtfully. ‘ We are 
young, Otti and I. It just happened — nobody knows how. And since we are 
in this situation, we three, all of us now are going to be unhappy in one way 
or another, although we all have the best intentions in the world.’ . . . Then 
Markus began again: ‘ Perhaps it would be best that I continue my journey; 
you will stay together. And after a time it will be just as if I had passed by 
as I should have done.’ Otti thought she would run after him. She could not 
sit here knowing that he was not coming back again. Frau Sixta put her hand 


to her forehead. She had her daughter before her eyes, frail and fair and 
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young. She knew that her life depended on the outcome of this affair. And 
she understood also that strange man Markus, who did not belong to every- 
day life. He became enamoured of a girl as of a star and pursued her. And if 
he continued his journey, at random, who knows where he would get lost? 
She felt more and more sympathy for them. And she buried her own sorrow 
deeper and deeper. But the strange desire to help them was nourished by her 
suffering and grew stronger. When she stood up, then, for the first time she 
extended her hand to Markus. She offered the other hand to Otti, and when 
Otti embraced her she stood a moment between them like a tree by which they 
were supporting themselves. Then she left the room. The other two were alone. 
‘My God!’ said Otti with trembling lips. Markus was silent. He was not 
pleased with himself. His last stubbornness melted away. At last he said, 
‘She is made of different stuff from us everyday people.’ ” 

Ernst Zahn, however, is not the only great representative of recent 
Heimatdichtung in Switzerland. I may mention the much read J. C. Heer, 
the great Heinrich Federer, who often wandered to sunny Italy, and the 
profound Jakob Bosshardt. Besides those who willingly and happily live on 
the heritage of Jeremias Gotthelf, Gottfried Keller, and Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, and often improve it, there is also that more recent tendency in 
Switzerland whose representatives wish to tear themselves entirely away from 
tradition in order to follow their own ideas. It does not mean much to mention 
names like Paul Ilg, the tradesman and explorer of Abyssinia, Jakob Schaff- 
ner, formerly a shoemaker’s assistant, or Albert Steffen, the follower of the 
anthroposophist Rudolf Steiner, or like Max Pulver and Charlot Strasser; 
one who did not know it would hardly believe that these men are the spiritual 
heirs of the great Swiss poets, so successful have they been in eliminating 
their national characteristics; and still there is something about them that 
makes us regard them as Swiss writers. 


The distinguished critic Paul Seippel of Freiburg (in Switzerland) is far 
from wrong when he says that French Swiss literature is divided into two 
types, that of the so-called autochthonous (national) writers and that of the 
“uprooted ” writers. The strong centralization of French culture in Paris as 
the real center of French letters often makes it extraordinarily hard to deter- 
mine whether we are dealing with a Swiss poet or with a typically French one. 
For very often the Swiss-quite gives up his national connection and is still the 
child of his ancestral home only in certain traits. But on the other hand we 
have Frenchmen coming to Switzerland and becoming absorbed into the Swiss 
nation. In French Switzerland we do not find a preservation of independence 
in the same degree in which we find it in German-Swiss literature. The mutual 
interchange takes place with much less reluctance. Yet in French culture 
Switzerland has an important place; for Geneva, which has long been the 
Protestant Rome, became in the eighteenth century the birthplace of Jean- 
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Jacques Rousseau. Important poetical productions, however, do not appear 
before the nineteenth century, because before then the chief interest was in 
theology. Surely no one will be inclined to doubt that Benjamin Constant 
(even though he wished it to be otherwise) belongs to Swiss literature as 
well as Jacques Necker of Geneva and his wife Suzanne Curchod, although 
Necker spent a great part of his life in the French capital as a banker and 
as minister of finance. Their writings are, it must be said, of no great literary 
importance. It is a different question, however, whether their daughter 
Madame de Staél can be included among the Swiss writers. At any rate, be- 
cause of her salon in the Chateau Coppet near Geneva, in which she brought 
the literary representatives of Geneva and Lausanne in contact with those of 
France and other countries, she is not without importance for the intellectual 
development of French Switzerland. What influence she exercised by her 
work ‘On Germany’ in the preparation for Romanticism in France can of 
course be found in the French volume of this work. Her relative, Madame 
Necker de Saussure, the daughter of the Geneva scientist de Saussure, was also 
a communicator of ideas through the translation of the lectures on German 
literature which were delivered in Vienna and other university towns by 
Schlegel, the tutor of Madame de Staél’s children. One must not overlook 
her own pedagogical work, ‘Progressive Education,’ of which the eminent 
critic L. Burnier said that he did not hesitate to call it the most important 
pedagogical work of the century. Another communicator of cultures was the 
periodical Bibliothéque Brittanique, which was founded in 1796 and changed 
its name in 1816 to Bibliothéque Universelle. This journal was the first publi- 
cation which introduced to the French the novels of Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron’s poems, and Dugald Stewart’s philosophy. The first important critic 
in French Switzerland is Alexandre Vinet, of whom Brunetiére, one of the 
foremost French critics, says: “I find no writer on literary history to whom 
I owe more and from whom I have learned more. For fifteen or twenty years 
now I have been very careful not to read him, lest I find that if I happened to 
have an idea Vinet had had it already.” For Vinet the form of a novel or 
poem is unimportant compared with the content. A book is judged according 
to its content just as we judge a good or evil deed. His ‘ History of French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century ’ and his essays on the French literature 
of the nineteenth century and other literary works are still sources from which 
one can draw with profit; for very often he saw much farther than his con- 
temporaries did, and his criticisms are accepted at the present day. His 
biographer was Eugéne Rambert (1830-86), the first great lyric poet of 
French Switzerland and a great supporter of national literature. In his poem 
©The Swiss Alps’ he does for his homeland what Haller had done for 
German Switzerland. A long residence in Ziirich as professor of French litera- 
ture had made him love his native region of the Lake of Geneva (le vieux 
Leman) all the more: — 
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A man who’s born upon this shore 
Upon this shore will wish to die. 


It must be said that in the form of most of his poems there is a certain lack of 
polish, but there is so much deep feeling in their content, they express such 
a sincere love of those beauties of nature among which the author has 
wandered with his alpenstock, that we must pardon him for many formal 
shortcomings. 


We find an entirely different author in the person of Henri Frédéric Amiel, 
who never wrote a magnum opus, never pulled himself together to give ex- 
pression to his ideas. Thus he said: “26th July 1853.° All my published liter- 
ary essays are little else than studies, games, exercises, for the purpose of 
testing myself. I play scales, as it were; I run up and down my instrument, I 
train my hand and make sure of its capacity and skill. But the work itself 
remains unachieved. My effort expires, and satisfied with the power to act, I 
never arrive at the will to act. I am always preparing and never accomplish- 
ing, and my energy is swallowed up in a kind of barren curiosity. . . . The 
result of my curiosity is that everything tempts me, the shell as well as the 
mountain, and that I lose myself in endless research; while the habit of 
procrastination keeps me forever at preliminaries and antecedents, and pro- 
duction itself is never even begun. I understand myself, but I do not approve 
myself.” 

Neither does his life prove to be of great interest. Born in Geneva in 1821, 
he lost both his parents in his early youth. When he had reached college age he 
took up the study of philosophy and esthetics in Geneva and later on for 
four years in Germany. Travels to Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Austria broadened his outlook. On his return to Switzerland he applied for 
the position as professor of esthetics and French literature at the Academy 
of Geneva, which was open at that time. The year 1849 brings him the appoint- 
ment. This he held for four years, exchanging it for the professorship of 
moral philosophy in 1854. Thus he lived in comfortable circumstances until 
his death in 188r. 

We should know very little indeed of Amiel were it not for the curious 
accident that he kept a diary to which he intrusted for more than thirty 
years his most intimate thoughts and sad sufferings. This diary, however, 
was not written to be a sort of vengeance on the world that had mis- 
judged him or to show posterity after his death what he could have been had 
he only wished. “3d March 1852. These pages,” he says, “are not written 
to be read; they are written for my own consolation and warning. They are 


8 The quoted passages of Amiel are mostly taken from Amiel’s Journal translated by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1887, and were compared with an 
original more complete text edited by Bernard Bouvier. 
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landmarks in my past; and some of the landmarks are funeral crosses, stone 
pyramids, withering stalks grown green” again, white pebbles, coins — all 
of them helpful towards finding one’s way again through the Elysian fields 
of the soul. The pilgrim has marked his stages in it; he is able to trace by it 
his thoughts, his tears, his joys. This is my traveling diary; if some passages 
from it may be useful to others, and if sometimes even I have communicated 
such passages to the public, these thousand pages as a whole are only of 
value to me and to those who, after me, may take some interest in the 
itinerary of an obscurely conditioned soul, far from the world’s noise and 
fame. These sheets will be monotonous when my life is so; they will repeat 
themselves when feelings repeat themselves; truth at any rate will always 
be there, and truth is their only muse, their only pretext, their only duty.” 
The life of Amiel was, as we know, rather monotonous and the ideas 
expressed in his Journal are indeed repeated over and over; in fact, his 
life represents, as we shall see, a continuous struggle between two ideas. 
Amiel never lacked the desire to create, but his desire was not strong 
enough to fight his “ difficulty in spontaneous production.” His will to create 
did not overcome his deep conviction of and longing for “an absolute per- 
fection.” As far back as 1851 we find his decision to hide his thoughts and 
feelings and not to make them public before they were completely formed. 
Hardly one year later we find him moved by different ideas: “ 8th November 
1852. How, then, is one to recover courage enough for action? By striving to 
restore in oneself something of that unconsciousness, spontaneity, instinct, 
which reconciles us to earth and makes man useful and relatively happy. By 
believing more practically in the Providence which pardons and allows of 
reparation. By accepting our human condition in a more simple and childlike 
spirit, fearing trouble less, calculating less, hoping more. For we decrease our 
responsibility if we decrease our clearness of vision, and fear lessens with the 
lessening of our responsibility. By extracting a richer experience of our losses 
and lessons.” 

He had no longer the strength to find this “courage,” and still his friends 
were urging him to write something, to make use of his gifts, to express the 
ideas they had the opportunity to admire in conversation with him. Amiel re- 
mained silent. To understand fully, however, his life and his solitude, we have 
to look for the reason not so much in the outside world as in Amiel’s way of 
thinking and his education. The fact that he was brought up as an orphan 
without much social contact, made solitude his lot in life. In this solitude he 
formed an idealistic picture of women, so that although he greatly desired 
to marry he never found the courage to do so: “28th April 1852. Shall I never 
have the heart of a woman to rest upon, a son in whom to live again, a little 
world where I may see flowering and blooming all that is stifled in me? I 
have staked so much on this card that I dare not play it. Let me dream 
again. . . .” It is thought that his intimate contact with German philosophy 
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was rather a disadvantage for Amiel than an advantage. In Amiel, to be sure, 
we find expressed more than one German philosopher. Besides Schopenhauer, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, and Schelling, we find Hegel. The last named seems 
to have exercised the greatest influence upon Amiel: “ rath September. I be- 
lieve that the ‘absolute’ has made it impossible for me ever to find interest 
in the things that have only relative value. You owe to Hegel your funda- 
mental indifference, your fatal objectivity to things concerning everyday life, 
your lack of willingness to do what you believe to be only half true, good, or 
useful. Your longing for the totality has made you look down with pity upon 
the very trifles of life. Your feeling for the ideal, the perfect, the eternal — in 
one word, the ‘absolute’ — has discouraged you forever.” The knowledge 
of so many different philosophers has led him to find an ideal in being essen- 
tially objective and to be able to place himself in all points of view, to see 
through all eyes. This of course is very dangerous, as one neglects very often 
to have one’s own point of view, to understand one’s self fully. How does it 
help us to understand others if we do not know our own ideas quite clearly 
and have not found our own philosophy? But this tumbling from one side 
of life to the other was decidedly characteristic of the century of Romanticism, 
and is common again in our generation. There are indeed few books expressing 
in such an excellent way and form what we call the mal du siécle, this 
constant struggle of the visible universe, of the realism of everyday life, against 
the infinite and unknown and unknowable in the realm of idealism. One notion, 
however, is always the same with Amiel, namely the strong belief that religion 
cannot be replaced by philosophy, for there is more in human life than simply 
satisfying our intelligence. The redemption of the heart cannot come from 
philosophy. Let us quote at least one critic: “In this volume of pensées,” says 
Ernest Renan, “without any sacrifice of truth to artistic effect, we have both 
the perfect mirror of a modern mind of the best type, matured by the best 
modern culture, and also a striking picture of the sufferings which beset the 
sterility of genius. These volumes may certainly be reckoned among the most 
interesting philosophical writings which have appeared of late years.” 


The humorist in French-Swiss literature is Rodolphe Topffer (1799- 
1846) . Poor eyesight made it impossible for him to earn his living by painting 
pictures as his father had done. As principal of a boys’ school he wrote down 
his excursions with his pupils in an amusing way which was new in literature. 
He illustrated his sketches with caricatures which received the highest praise 
of a Goethe. But more valuable is his collection ‘Sketches from Geneva’ 
(including ‘My Unele’s Library’), which he also illustrated himself. His 
characters are still alive; for instance Mr. Jabot, the type of the conceited fool, 
or Mr. Vieux-Bois, the type of the eternal lover and ridiculous moralist, or 
Mr. Crépin, a respectable citizen who with his ideas about education is in 
conflict with his wife and has great difficulty in bringing up his eleven children. 
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To be sure, his novels ‘ Rose and Gertrude’ and ‘ The Parsonage’ no longer 
appeal to our taste. Rodolphe Topffer has nevertheless the merit of being what 
Pierre Loti calls him, namely, the only true writer of school-children’s books in 
French literature. He truly succeeded in being young with young people; and 
yet notice what keen observation and what great superiority we find in him, for 
example, in his story of the Maybeetles. At first the school-boy plays with the 
little animal, dipping it in ink and then directing it with his pen in such a 
way that it writes his name. During the boy’s absence from the room the 
Maybeetle tracks ink all over the teacher’s valuable edition of Julius Caesar. 
“There were enormous ink-spots, lakes, rivers, a whole series of catastrophes 
without refinement and without talent . . . a black and dreadful sight. I felt 
more terror than remorse. What frightened me most was that I had to confess 
the Maybeetle . . . Satan, of whom I was not at all afraid for the moment, 
began to offer me soothing thoughts. Satan is always there at the hour of 
temptation; he suggested to me a very little lie. During my absence the 
neighbor’s awful cat had entered the room and upset the inkwell on Chapter 
IV de Bello Gallico; as I was not allowed to go out between the lessons I 
would explain my absence by saying that I had to go and buy a pen. Since the 
pens were in a drawer in the room I would confess that I had lost the key when 
I went swimming yesterday. Since I had not had permission yesterday to 
go swimming and since I really hadn’t gone I would say that I had gone 
without permission and by confessing this disobedience I would make the 
whole story seem likely and at the same time lessen my remorse, since I was 
generously accusing myself of an offense — which in my eyes absolved me, 
aumost.) 2s” 


Among the most recent French-Swiss writers three characters are espe- 
cially interesting to us. Benjamin Vallotton, who since the war has lived 
mainly in Alsace, is nevertheless thoroughly Swiss. He is a born story-teller, 
who knows how to draw a masterly picture of people as he sees them around 
him every day. On the other hand analysis and deep thought are foreign to 
him. Therefore he often goes astray when he attempts to portray people in 
classes of society with which he has had little or no contact. But characters 
such as we find in his stories ‘Potterat’ and ‘The Profit Family’ are ex- 
tremely vivid and will retain their value. For instance, the music teacher Profit 
and his wife are splendidly drawn. “All day long Mr. August Profit hurried 
through the streets of the city. This busy man’s face seemed to consist mainly 
of nose and moustache. His thin form, with its middle-class air, was im- 
prisoned in a solemn frock coat. With the naive pride of a cat moving her 
young he carried cases of peculiar shapes under his arms. He went up flights 
of stairs, he rang bells; for at a price which eliminated all competition he 
taught the mandolin and the guitar and the zither to the sons of newly rich 
business men, to melancholy clerks, to notaries’ wives, and to excited prospec- 
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tive brides. Thus they managed to make a living. It is true that Mrs. Profit 
kept watch over everything. She was a good, quiet, fair-haired woman, of 
very insignificant appearance in her everlasting gray dress, phlegmatically 
active, too fat to get angry at anything, born to quiet her husband’s nervous 
fits of peevishness which quickly died out, and also to flatter his epicureanism. 
Everything in life she took seriously but nothing seemed tragic to her.” These 
very words show, however, that characters of this type are swayed by no deep 
emotions and that there is little of the dramatic in their lives. 

The characters of Robert de Traz are quite different. This Geneva editor 
seems to have close similarity with Amiel in more than one respect. De 
Traz confesses in one place that he has been under the influence of “ restless 
and enthusiastic analytic writers.” In 1921 he published a thorough essay on 
Amiel in the Revue de Paris. What separates him from Amiel and the. mor- 
bidly analytical writers is his strong will to create. This desire, however, is 
often so strong that it gives to his characters the appearance of being forced 
and unnatural. Unlike Benjamin Vallotton he does not succeed in portraying 
the citizen of the lower middle class, for he is too typical of the more well-to-do 
classes of Geneva. His dialogue is so masterly and so animated that we often 
think that we have before us a successful dramatist. How much de Traz was 
consciously or unconsciously attracted by the character of Amiel seems to 
be best indicated by his novel’ * L’Ecorché.’ Marc Lepreux, the hero in the 
novel, is a picture of Amiel transposed into the twentieth century; and more- 
over, he makes remarks which seem to be paraphrases of passages in Amiel’s 
diary. But for this very reason the novel is of special interest for us. In order 
to make a novel of it, the character of Amiel had to be divided into two con- 
trasting parts: Marc Lepreux represents Amiel as he is, Olga and Volodia 
Stalinsky, the Russians, represent Amiel as he would like to be. In the choice 
of the principal contrast it was a splendid’ idea to select types which present 
not only a different type of individual but quite a different national type. 
Thus contrasts could be shown more clearly; at the same time the hero is 
more easily excused; if he needs to be excused. For example, one might read 
what Volodia says to Marc — thoughts which could be collected, with their 
dates, from Amiel’s diary. “ Your misfortune is due to the fact that you have 
constructed an imaginary person whom you have done your best to resemble. 
You have even believed that this person was yourself. An accident, for which 
you must thank Kartzeff, forced you to dissociate your real self from your 
ideal, your appearance, the other self that you prefer; you are suffering as a 
result of this divorce. Do as I do, be satisfied with yourself; that is, give up 
your fiction.” And Mare answers: “ Never will I consent to such a sacrifice; 
if I give up my standards what is there that I am not willing to do? To be sure, 
I may have imagined a Marc Lepreux better than the true one. But a man 
ought to devote all his efforts to the task of obliging his miserable nature to 
join his imaginary double. The saint is he who succeeded in confusing the 
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two images, the real one and the mystical one. To seek through an excessive 
sincerity to be exclusively one’s self is to impoverish one’s self.” 

As the motto for another no less interesting book by Robert de Traz we 
could use the words which the Russian Volodia says to Marc: “ Here you are 
trying to resemble a certain ideal of man even if it does not correspond to 
your aptitudes. We realize very well that a person is what he is.” * The Puri- 
tan and Love’ is the story of a woman of Geneva; for “ they say that it is a 
tradition at Geneva to be a puritan.” But “Geneva has now ceased to be 
“the somber city of Calvin.’ Life there is pleasant and gay. Nevertheless cer- 
tain classes preserve the ancient customs.” The aim and plan of the book 
is shown in the following words which Mr. Denouettes, the observer in the 
story, addresses to the heroine Clarissa. “Elsewhere everything is allowed. 
Here there are things which are truly forbidden. Perhaps an austere soul, 
thanks to its prejudices and its scruples, is more complex, more dramatic, 
than an exuberant soul. . . . Thus I am studying a certain number of char- 
acters of both sexes, shy, many-sided, sometimes excessively frank, rich in 
secret thoughts, silent, full of unconfessed dreamings, nourishing within them- 
selves one or two passions — rarely passions of love —very noble devotions, 
enthusiasms, ambitious or sublime idealisms; in short, a bitter taste of sarcasm 
and of contradiction. Oh, if you only knew how much I admire thet, how 
much they repel me! The old-fashioned people of Geneva were worthy of 
Stendhal and Balzac who came hither and observed them.” With these words, 
however, Robert de Traz describes not only the character of the heroine Clar- 
issa and of her environment for this one book, but to a certain extent the 
fundamental theme of all his works. Like Marc Lepreux, Clarissa is con- 
guered, at least temporarily, in the struggle between the traditional attitude 
of Geneva towards life and a free manner of living. Perhaps the only weak- 
ness that de Traz could be accused of in spite of his excellent style and his 
gift of keen observation is that his will often overwhelms his inspiration and 
his reason is often stronger than his emotion. As a result he frequently omits 
traits which would make the characters in the dramas easier to understand, 
indeed would often make them seem more real. Yet in spite of these short- . 
comings Robert de Traz is one of the ablest representatives of contemporary 
French Swiss literature. 

Benjamin Valloton and Robert de Traz dealt with the people of the city. 
C. F. Ramuz, on the other hand, turns to the villagers and the mountaineers, 
whose sad and gloomy aspects attract him. Such subjects are best suited to the _ 
expression of his lyric realism. In spite of some few concessions that he made 
in his youth to naturalism, he is after all a lyric writer. To be sure, he is a 
very peculiar type of lyric writer. He expresses himself not in poems but in 
novels, which by the exact objective description of details, betray a keen sense 
for reality. In his early novels he lays stress upon a few main characters; 
everything is grouped around these few characters. It is otherwise with his 
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later novels. More and more he succeeds in picturing the crowd as a unity; 
when actions and thoughts are to be expressed by dialogue the reader often 
does not know who the speaker is. Where something happens to a group of 
people or to one person because of his connection with the group, this peculi- 
arity can be regarded as an advantage rather than a disadvantage. Ramuz is 
all the more entitled to adopt this method of treating his subject since he is a 
follower of Calvinistic fatalism. For him man is “ like a piece of wood in the 
current.” His fate is determined by his environment. For that reason he does 
not analyze people in the same way as de Traz does, for in his novel ‘ War in 
the Highlands,’ he says: “ Thus men change; do we ever understand their 
hearts?” In his way of looking at things he is principally a painter, not a 
photographer, but rather a painter of the futurist and cubist school. This is 
perhaps best expressed in his novel ‘Signs among Us’ and in ‘ Love for the 
World,’ but it is observed also in all his recent novels. Thus he says of the 
landscape: “ The lake extending far and wide on the left was made of two 
bands sewn together like those of a flag, one of them a dark violet, the other 
the green of absinthe, with this difference, however, that the darker band 
which was the farther away from us was rapidly growing wider, and soon the 
whole lake was of this same color rising up in folds; it began to run towards 
you with all these round backs which we see balancing themselves and pressing 
against one another as in a flock of sheep; and there is also this wall before 
them as when the flock advances, when it is driven from behind, when the 
dog becomes cross and starts to bite, when the shepherd is impatient to get 
home and raises his stick.” 

From the twenty-five or more novels which Ramuz has published in hardly 
as many years, we shall select a few examples not because we regard them as 
his best works but because they seem to us to be most typical of Ramuz. In 
‘Aline,’ for instance, he presents the tragedy of a young girl who sacrifices 
herself for a young man who feels quite indifferent towards her. She kills her 
sick child which was destined to die very soon. The next morning she is found 
hanged in the forest. But a few weeks later Julien marries a rich girl. We find 
nothing new in the theme itself, but even in this first work by Ramuz the pres- 
entation is masterly. Everything is concentrated on the two principal char- 
acters. At first the village avoids the fallen girl, but then curiosity is excited 
and everyone wishes to see Aline’s child. For a time timid words of indigna- 
tion are heard, but then it is taken for granted that Julien will marry some one 
else. In this novel Ramuz still accepts the theory that the hero should be the 
chief actor towatds whom all eyes are turned, for “he is delivered from 
nothingness only by the gaze which is concentrated upon him.” 

The case is quite different in the novel ‘The Great Fear in the Mountain.’ 
There we are dealing with the fate of a group. As a result each individual 
who appears is of minor importance. An Alpine pasture upon which twenty- 
five years ago a terrible disaster took place is rented out by the village presi- 
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dent with the support of the younger generation in spite of the superstitious 
warnings of the old people. The whole village takes part when the Alpine 
cowherds leave, just as they had from the beginning been actively interested. 
But in the pasture in spite of the finest weather the animals are pitilessly wiped 
out by the foot-and-mouth disease. The herdsmen are cut off from the village 
by armed citizens. They grow more and more afraid of themselves and their 
superstition increases their fear. Victorine, the fiancée of Joseph, is drowned 
during the night on an attempted trip to the mountain. And Joseph, who is 
likewise drawn to the valley, comes into the village. He looks through the 
window of his fiancée’s home. “ Joseph rubbed his eyes — those instruments 
of sight and recognition which can, however, lie or be deceived; his glance 
went forth once more and he thrust his face forward and glued it to the crack 
under the window looking with all his might. The candles were still there 
with their little pointed flames. She was still there, she would always be 
there. . . . She seems to move, she is lying there, she is motionless. She is 
motionless forever, she is stretched out with her feet towards the window, she 
is fully dressed under the shroud, she has on her best dress, she is there, she 
moves, she doesn’t move any more, she only seemed to move, it was the light 
that moved. Her hands are folded, her feet are joined, you can see that she 
has a crucifix on her breast, you can see the height of the crucifix. He sees, 
he can no longer fail to see.” 

Then Joseph goes back to the mountains. The inhabitants come out of their 
houses again: “Some of them, indeed, suggested that they run after him 
when they saw him going away; they were kept back: ‘Oh, no! let him go; 
the faster he goes the better it will be for us.’ It was most important not to 
approach him. They said, ‘We shall have to wash the floor.’ —‘* And what 
of her if he has touched her? ’— ‘It will be necessary to pour water on the 
steps in the two houses to wash the floor, to scrub the tiles in the kitchen, and 
to be careful not to forget to change shoes.’” In the mountains the disease 
takes its course. One animal after another dies; the men too begin to die. In a 
delusion of persecution Joseph shoots into the glacier, which breaks and finally 
starts to move. Bartholemy, one of those on the pasture, runs madly to the 
valley with the remaining cattle following him. “It seems that they had seen 
Bartholemy once more, and he was coming at the end of the herd. He still 
had time to raise his arm signifying: ‘Don’t shoot any more... . It is I’ 
... but they shot. The sentinels continued to shoot; then they saw Bar- 
tholemy take three or four more steps waving his arms. Then he fell, and the 
sentinels continued to shoot but now they were shooting at corpses; the rest of 
the herd had already gone by. One may as well wish to stop the wind from 
blowing as wish to stop the avalanche. It was already coming down upon us. 
It made a rumbling noise. Women cried out. It made the earth shake and 
again the cries of women — two or three, the cries of men, then it rolled 
into our sight, it continued to roll, it was already in the village.” 
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The fate of individuals loses its importance when we are dealing as in this 
story with the fortunes of a whole village. 

Although Ramuz in many respects seems to have no connection with his 
predecessors, yet his works have quite a natural position in French-Swiss 
literature. They are undeniably Swiss, for they unite in themselves the elements 
which we have recognized as typical of French-Swiss literature. It can be said 
without hesitation that C. F. Ramuz is the ablest of the living writers, and we 
may still expect many interesting works from him. 


If we now review Swiss literature briefly, we find that this small country 
which is engaged in a constant struggle to keep itself intellectually and 
politically independent, has, nevertheless, brought forth great literary treasures, 
treasures which often have been of such value that they have become the 
property of the world, which other nations also are proud to call their own. 


Ernest A. KuBLER 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


S with most of the literatures of Eastern Europe, the history of Hun- 
garian literature is closely bound up with the story of the national 
language and its struggles for linguistic independence. The language 

of the Magyars is an Asiatic idiom, allied to Finnish and Turkish, and without 
any similarity whatsoever to the Aryan languages of the rest of Europe. It is 
sonorous and agglutinative; rich in verbal forms and adjectives. The language 
of the people of Hungary has been their most powerful political weapon in 
their long struggle with their Austrian and Slavonic neighbors. Hence the 
majority of Hungarian writers have been at once poets and politicians. 

From the earliest dawn of Hungarian literature as such —that is, from 
the seventeenth century onward — a great number of Magyars have struck out 
into literary paths of their own, thus adding materially to the wealth of 
modern European literature. Among the authors of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries who showed the most originality were the brothers Kis- 
faludy, Charles, the dramatist, and Alexander, writer of ‘Himfy’ lyrics 
(1801-07), which awakened the utmost enthusiasm in his countrymen, and 
marked the beginning of a tendency to turn away from the sterile imitation 
of French, German, and English literature and find inspiration in the life 
of Hungary and its inhabitants. Daniel Berzsenyi was the composer of some 
fine odes, full of patriotic feeling. Francis Kazinczy set himself the task of 
purifying and ennobling the language, a service, as we have shown, of im- 
mense value to Hungarian, in view of the constant invasive tendencies shown 
by the neighboring German and Slavonic tongues. Francis Kolcsey was per- 
haps an even greater figure than any of these; as orator and lyric poet he 
was the inspirer of his people during a difficult period of transition. 

The efforts of the men we have mentioned and of others like them resulted 
in the foundation in 1830 of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences; this was 
an event of prime importance, for it established a literary and scientific center 
for the scattered Magyar people, and a court of appeal in matters linguistic. 
In 1836, the establishment of a Kisfaludy Society, devoted to the fostering ot 
Hungarian ideals in politics, art, and letters, and particularly to the inculcating 
of correct notions of taste and style, further assured the future of Hungarian 
literature. A comparatively recent entrant upon the European scene, it has a 
vigor, originality, and saltiness that have brought several of its authors, such 
as Petéfi and Jokai, into world-wide fame; and the name of the brilliant 
dramatist Molnar is now as well known in America as on the Continent. 
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JOSEF BOTVOs 
Ae life of Baron Josef Eétvés falls within the most critical period of 


Hungarian history. He was born in Budapest on September 23, 

1813, at a time when the Hungarians were already in open revolt 
against the Habsburg rule. His father, who had accepted great favors from 
the government and was consequently considered hostile to the cause of the 
people, had married a German woman, Baroness von Lilien. Her nobility of 
character and true culture had a great influence on her son in his early child- 
hood; and added to this was the equally important influence of his tutor 
Pruzsinsky, a man who had taken active part in Hungarian politics, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the French liberal ideas of 1780. 

The condition of his native country remained a closed book to the young 
Baron Eétvés, until he was sent to the public school. His schoolmates treated 
him with a coolness which he at first ascribed to the instinctive respect paid 
by the children of the middle classes to those of the nobility; but however his 
vanity may have been inclined to take this view, he soon realized that there was 
more of hostility than respect, and demanded an explanation. He was told 
that his father had embraced the cause of the government and was a traitor, 
and that most likely he would be a traitor himself. He went home determined 
to understand the situation, and the result was his first political speech — 
from the teacher’s desk in the school-room —in which before his assembled 
enthusiastic schoolmates he swore fidelity to Hungary and the cause of Hun- 
garian liberty, an oath of which his entire life was the fulfilment. 

When Eotvés had finished his law studies he accepted a position in the 
government offices; but to a man of his wide interests the dry official life could 
not be satisfying, and in 1830 he made his literary début with a translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Gotz von Berlichingen.’ In 1833 followed an original comedy, ‘ The 
Suitors’; in 1834 a tragedy, ‘Revenge’; and in 1835 a translation of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Angelo.’ His esthetic introductions to his translation attracted the 
attention of the Hungarian Academy, and caused his election as corresponding 
member at the early age of twenty-two. The literary publications of the fol- 
lowing years contained several lyric poems from his pen. 

In 1836 Hoétvés went abroad and spent a year traveling in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, France, and England. Upon his return he gave up his official 
position and went to his father’s estate Saly, where he wrote his first great 
novel, ‘ The Carthusian Monk.’ It is written in the form of the autobiography 
of a young Frenchman, Count Gustave, who finds himself a prey to the most 
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tormenting doubts. The prejudices of the gristocracy, the recklessness of the 
_ would-be democrats, the tottering of the old faith, and the hopelessness of 
atheism, are powerfully depicted. Gustave’s bride Julie leaves him for her 
lover, a man of low birth. Her happiness is short-lived, and followed by deep 
disappointment and degradation. Gustave considers himself partly responsible 
for her misery, and makes an attempt to forget his sorrow in a life of pleasure 
and dissipation; but his moral abasement brings him despair instead of 
oblivion. He meets his former bride Julie, and in trying to rescue her, loses 
his new bride Betty and causes her unhappiness. Driven to despair, he seeks 
comfort in a Carthusian cloister, but not even here, in prayer and silence, 
does he find peace. After an attempt to commit suicide, from which he is 
saved by a song sung outside his window, he finally becomes reconciled to life 
by the daily contact with religious faith and quiet industry, and dies with 
a regained belief in immortality. 

After 1840 Eotvés settled in Budapest and began his career as politician 
and statesman. Two years before, he had published a pamphlet on prison 
reforms, and had defended the system of silence as opposed to that of solitary 
confinement. In 1840 he published two essays, one on ‘ Pauperism in Ireland’ 
and the other on ‘ The Emancipation of the Jews.’ He was a stanch adherent 
of Kossuth, and became the foremost writer on Kossuth’s paper: the articles 
which he wrote for this he collected later under the title ‘Reform’; in 1847 
he published a continuation of them, ‘ Teendéink’ [Our Problems}. He was, 
moreover, considered the most brilliant leader and speaker of the Opposition 
Party. 

In 1846 Eétvés wrote his second great novel, ‘The Village Notary,’ a book 
which secured him world-wide fame. It is intended to be a true picture of the 
county administration system of Hungary at the time: we find here the landed 
aristocracy, both great and small; the poor nobleman without landed property; 
the official of the county administration; the submissive peasant, and all the 
remaining pariahs of Hungarian society. The novel contains three or four 
stories, more or less connected: the family tragedy of the sheriff Rety; the 
fate of the poor village notary Tengely, who is not able to prove his noble 
birth and in consequence is subjected to many prosecutions and trials; and 
finally the story of the honest but quick-tempered peasant Viola, who is 
driven to a lawless life by the arbitrariness and cruelty of his superior. This 
novel is inseparably linked with the name of Eétvés, and may justly be con- 
sidered one of the masterpieces of Hungarian literature. 

When the progressive party under Kossuth conquered in 1848, when the 
policy of the Opposition was sanctioned by the king and the first responsible 
ministry was founded, Baron Hétvos accepted the portfolio of Minister of 
Education. When the war with Austria became inevitable he went abroad, and 
did not return until peace was established. In Munich he wrote his work on 
‘ The Equality of the Nationalities, and began his book on ‘ The Dominant 
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Ideas of the Nineteenth Century and Their Influence upon the State.’ The 
Academy made him its vice-president in 1855, and the next year president. 
During the following years he continued his political activity as member of 
the Reichstag and editor of a political weekly; and when a reconciliation with 
the government took place in 1867, he again became a member of the cabinet, 
and remained so until his death in 1871. Personally Eotvés was a man of 
unusual culture of mind and heart, a nobleman in the truest and fullest sense 
of the word. As poet, writer, and statesman, it is he more than any other 
Hungarian who has exerted an influence upon the course of European culture. 


VIOLA IN COURT 
From ‘* The Village Notary’ 


Ts appearance of the prisoner produced a profound sensation in 


the court. Kishlaki felt deep pity for his misfortunes, though he could 

not but admit that his fate was in part merited. Vélgyeshy, who had 
heard enough to convince him that there was no hope of the court pronouncing 
in favor of Viola, shuddered to think that the man whom he saw was doomed 
to die before sunset. Mr. Catspaw showed great uneasiness when he heard 
the rattling of the chains; and Shoskuty, who had never seen the robber, was 
quite as much excited by his curiosity as Mr. Skinner by the feelings of ill- 
dissembled triumph with which he watched the prisoner’s features and car- 
riage. Zatonyi alone preserved his habitual composure. 

“At last you’ve put your head in the snare, you precious villain! ” cried 
Mr. Skinner. “ Well, what do you say? Whose turn is it to be hanged? 
Yours or mine, eh? ” 

The president of the court looked amazed; but Mr. Skinner laughed, and 
said: — 

“ Perhaps you are not aware of my former acquaintance with Viola? There’s 
a bet between us two, who is to hang first; for that fellow has sworn to hang 
me if ever I fall into his hands. Is it not so, Viola?” 

“No,” said the prisoner, “it’s not so. If I swore I would be revenged, it 
is well known that I had good cause for it; I have to thank this gentleman 
for my wretched life and shameful death. But I never vowed to hang you! ” 

“Never mind! ” shouted the justice. “ You are humble enough, now that 
you are in the trap; but I am sure you would have kept your word if you had 
been able to put your hands upon me. I too have sworn an oath, to hang you 
where I find you — now tell me who has the worst of it? ” 

“T know that all is over with me,” replied Viola, fixing his dark eyes upon 
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the justice; “there is no one to take my part —I know I must die; but it is 
cruel to insult a dying man.” 

Volgyeshy, who was scarcely able to repress his feelings, interfered, and 
protested in Latin that there was a vendetta between the accused and one of 
the judges, and that another judge must be found. But his protest had no 
other effect than an admonition, which the president gave Mr. Skinner in 
very bad Latin, to eschew such light and irrelevant conversation; and the court 
commenced forthwith to examine the prisoner. 

Viola replied calmly and simply to the questions which were put to him; 
and at last, as though wearied by the length of the examination, he said: — 

“What is the use of all this questioning? It is a pity the gentlemen should 
lose their time with me. Mr. Skinner has told me that I am to be hanged; 
why then should I waste my words in an attempt to save my life? I’ll confess 
anything you like, I don’t care what it is; for believe me, if it had not been 
for my family, I would never have waited till this day. I would have hanged 
myself in the forest to make an end of it, I assure you.” 

“But how can you possibly confess, when you are ignorant of what you are 
accused of? ” said Vélgyeshy. “ You stand before righteous judges. Speak out, 
man, honestly and freely, as you would speak to God; for believe me, the 
judges.are by no means agreed upon your sentence.” 

“Thanks to you for your good-will,” said the culprit; “but I know there 
is no help. J am a robber; I have been taken in arms; they will hang me. They 
may do it: but let them make haste; and spare me your questions! ” 

Mr. Catspaw, who showed some uneasiness, interposed, and said: — 

“Tf he refuses to confess, we cannot force him: it is expressly set forth in 
the articles that no violence is to be used to obtain a confession. Our best 
plan is to read the questions to him, and if he refuses to answer them, why, it’s 
his own business, not ours.” 

“No,” said Vélgyeshy; “ this man ought to know that his fate does not 
depend on the decision of the worshipful Mr. Paul Skinner; that the court are 
prepared to listen to his defense, and that the verdict will be dictated neither 
by hate nor revenge, but by pure and impartial justice. If the prisoner knows 
all this, which it appears he does not, he may possibly be induced to reply 
to the charges.” é 

He turned to Viola, and continued: — 

* Speak out, my man. Your life is in the hands of these gentlemen, who 
have to answer for it to God, your Judge and theirs. Pray consider that unless 
you speak, there is no hope for you. Think of your family; and, tell us 
plainly, is there anything you have to say for yourself? ” 

Kishlaki was deeply moved; Mr. Catspaw cast an angry look at the speaker, 
and Zatonyi yawned. 

“J will not speak in my own defense! ” said the prisoner. 
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“Pray consider,” urged the young lawyer; “the court will listen to any- 
thing you may say. These gentlemen have a painful duty to fulfil; but they 
are far from wishing to take your life. If you can give us any excuses, do so, 
by all means.” 

“It is provided in Chapter 6 of the Articles, that the prisoner shall not be 
wheedled into a confession,” said Zatonyi, with an expression of profound 
wisdom. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Viola at length, “ may God bless you for your kindness, 
and for your wishing to help me! but you see it’s all in vain. There are indeed 
many things I might say in defense; and when I go to my God, who knows 
all and everything, I am sure he’ll judge me leniently; but there is no salvation 
for me in this world. You see, your worships, there is no use of my telling 
you that once upon a time I was an honest man, as every man in the village 
of Tissaret can prove. What is the use of my saying that I became a robber 
not from my own free will, but because I was forced to it; that I never harmed 
any poor man; that I never took more from the gentry, in the way of robbing, 
than what was necessary to keep life in my body; and that I never killed 
anyone, unless it was in self-defense? Am I the less punishable for saying 
all this? No. Whatever my comrades may have done is scored down to my 
account. I am a robber apd a dead man.” . 

“All this may serve to modify the sentence. But what do you mean by 
saying that you were forced to be a robber? ” 

“ Ask his worship, the justice of the district,” said the prisoner, looking at 
Mr. Skinner; “he knows what made me a robber.” And he proceeded to tell 
the tale of his first crime. 

“It’s true; it’s true as gospel,” sighed Kishlaki. “I came to Tissaret on 
the day after the thing had happened, when the sheriff told me all about it.” 

“ Nihil ad rem!” said Zatonyi. 

“But what does it avail me? ” continued the prisoner, whose pale face be- 
came flushed as he spoke. “ What can it avail me to tell you all the revolting 
cruelties which were practised against me, and which to think cf gives me 
pain? Am I the less a robber? Will these things cause you to spare me? No; 
I ought to have suffered the stripes, and kissed the hands of my tyrant; or I 
ought to have left my wife in her darkest hour, because nothing would serve 
my lady but that I should drive her to Dustbury. How then could I, a good- 
for-nothing peasant, dare to love my wife! How could I dare to resist when 
the justice told them to tie me to the whipping-post! But I dared to do it. I 
was fool enough to fancy that I, though a peasant, had a right to remain 
with my wife; I could not understand that a poor man is a dog, which anybody 
may beat and kick. Here I am, and you may hang me.” 

“Tl tell you what, you'll swing fast enough, my fine fellow! ” said Zatonyl, 
whose cynicism was not proof against the prisonet’s last words. “ What, man! 
hanging’s too good for you; that’s all I have to say! ” 
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“You see, sit,” said Viola, appealing to Vélgyeshy, “you see there is 
nothing that can excuse me in the eyes of mankind. But there’s a request 
I have to address to the court.” 

Mr. Catspaw trembled, as the prisoner went on. 

“When I left the burning hut in which Ratz Andor shot himself, I held 
some papers in my hands, which were stolen from the house of the notary of 
Tissaret.” 

“So you confess to the robbery? ” cried Zatonyi. 

“No, sit; I do not. God knows I am guiltless of that robbery,” cried Viola, 
raising his hands to heaven; “but that’s no matter. All I say is that I had the 
papers, and that I took them away with me; and if you mean to prove by 
that that I committed the robbery, you may. I do not care: all I say is, that 
I took the papers with me.” 

“Tt’s a lie!’ murmured Mr. Skinner. 

“No; it’s not a lie; it’s the truth, and nothing but the truth! When I left 
the hut I was blind and unarmed: I held the papers in my hands, and I felt 
some one snatch them away from me —I can take my oath on it! — and my 
senses left me; when I recovered I was bound, and in the hands of the 
Pandurs and peasants. They dragged me to St. Vilmosh. I asked for the 
papers, for they belong to Mr. Tengelyi: and it was for their sake I sur- 
rendered, because I did not wish them to be burned; for they are the notary’s 
important papers. But I understand that when I left the hut there was no one 
by except the justice and Mr. Catspaw; and the justice says that I had no 
papers. I most humbly beseech the court to order the justice to give those 
papers to the rightful owner.” 

“May the devil take me by ounces, if I’ve seen the least rag of paper! ” 
cried Mr. Skinner. 

* Sir,” said Viola, “I am in your power: you may do with me as you please; 
you may hang me if you like; but for God’s sake do not deny me the papers. 
I am under great obligations to Mr. Tengelyi. He relieved my family in the 
time of their distress; and I wish to show my gratitude by restoring those 
papers to him. I have come to suffer a disgraceful death —” 

“You impertinent dog! ” cried Mr. Skinner: “how dare you insinuate? 
how dare you say? how dare you—I am insulted; I insist on the court 
giving me satisfaction.” 

“Tam in the hands of the court,” said the prisoner. “‘ Beat me, kick me, 
torture me; but give me the papers.” 

“JT am sure it’s a plot,” whispered Mr. Catspaw to the assessor. “ Tengelyi 
declares that his diplomas are gone. Who knows but he may be a patron 
of this fellow? ” 

“Nothing is more likely,” replied the assessor. 

* What, fellow! what, dog! do you mean to say that I stole the papers? ” 

* All I say is, that I had the papers in my hands, and that some person 
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took them away. I wish the court would please to examine the Pandurs, who 
will tell you that nobody was near me but the justice and Mr. Catspaw.” 

“ This is indeed strange,” murmured Mr. Kishlaki. Mr. Skinner pushed 
his chair back, and cried: — 

“The court cannot possibly suffer one of its members to be accused of 
theft! ” 

* Yes, too much is too much,” said Zatonyi, with a burst of generous indig- 
nation; “if you do not revoke your words, and if you do not ask their 
worships’ pardon, we will send you to the yard and have you whipped! ” 

Viola answered quietly that he was in their worships’ power, but that he 
would repeat what he had said to the last moment of his life; and Zatonyi 
was just about to send the prisoner away to be whipped, when Vélgyeshy re- 
minded him in Latin that the Sixth Chapter of the Articles made not only 
prohibition of what the assessors had been pleased to term “ wheedling,” but 
also of threats and ill-treatment. 

Baron Shoskuty remarked that the young lawyer’s explanation of the 
articles was sheer nonsense; for the prisoner would not be under restraint if 
Mr. Vélgyeshy’s commentaries were accepted as law. He might call the 
worshipful magistrates asses; nay, he might even go to the length of beating 
them, without suffering any other punishment than being hanged. This able 
rejoinder induced the judges to reconsider Mr. Zatonyi’s proposition to in- 
flict corporal punishment on the prisoner; and nobody can say what would 
have come of it but for the firmness of Vélgyeshy, who protested that he 
would inform the lord-lieutenant and the government of any act of violence 
to which they might subject the culprit. This threat had its effect. Baron 
Shoskuty, indeed, was heard to murmur against the impertinence of young 
men, while Mr. Zatonyi made some edifying reflections about sneaking in- 
formers; but this was all. No further mention was made of the whipping. 

While the above conversation was being carried on in a tongue of which 
he could but catch the sounds and not the meaning, Viola stood quietly by, 
although a lively interest in the words and motions of the speakers was 
expressed in his face. Messrs. Catspaw and Skinner conversed in a whisper. 
At length the attorney turned round and addressed the court: — 

“As the prisoner has thought proper to accuse me,” said he, “it is but 
right that I should be allowed to ask him a few questions. You said I was 
near you when you left the hut, did you not? Now tell me, did you see me 
at the time?” 

“No, I did not; I was blind with the smoke and fire in the hut; but the 
peasants told me that the two gentlemen were near me, and I felt somebody 
snatch the papers from my hand.” 

“Do you mean to say that the smoke in the hut was very dense? ” 

“TI could not see through it; at times the flames were so fierce that they 
nearly blinded me.” 
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“But how did you manage to save the papers? ” 

“They lay by my side on my bunda. I seized them and took them out. 
They were wrapped in a blue handkerchief.” 

“He speaks the truth,” said Mr. Catspaw smiling; “or rather he tells us 
what he believes to be the truth. He held something in his hand, when he 
rushed from the hut more like a beast than like a human creature, I assure 
you, my honorable friends. I was not at all sure whether it was not a weapon 
of defense; I snatched it away, and on examination I identified it as a most 
harmless handkerchief, which certainly was wrapped round some soft sub- 
stance. But,” continued he, addressing the prisoner, “if you fancy you saved 
the papers, my poor fellow, you are much mistaken, indeed you are! My dear 
Mr. Skinner, pray fetch the parcel which we took from Viola at the time of 
his capture.” 

Mr. Skinner rose and left the room. 

“The papers were in the handkerchief, I’ll swear! ” said Viola; but his 
astonishment and rage were unbounded when the judge returned with the 
parcel, which on examination was found to contain a pair of cotton drawers. 
He knew it was the handkerchief, the same in which he had wrapped the 
papers, and yet they were not there! How could he prove that they had 
been stolen? 

“TI trust my honorable friends are convinced,” said Mr. Catspaw, “ that the 
wretched man has no intention of imposing upon the court. I believe, indeed, 
nothing can be more probable than that he was possessed of Tengelyi’s docu- 
ments; and it is likewise very probable that he intended to save those papers; 
but according to his own statement, he was half blind with the fire and smoke, 
and instead of the papers he took another parcel — some other booty, perhaps. 
Nothing can be more natural —” 

“ Yes, indeed! ” interposed Baron Shoskuty. “ Nemo omnibus! — you know! 
Awkward mistakes will happen. Perhaps you will be pleased to remember the 
fire in the house of the receiver of revenues in the county. The poor 
man was so bewildered with fear that all he managed to get out of the house 
was a pair of old boots. The whole of the government money was burned. 
The visiting justices found the money-box empty—empty, I say! All the 
bank-notes were burned, and nothing was left but a small heap of ashes.” 

*“ Gentlemen! —” said Viola at length; but Mr. Catspaw interrupted him. 

“TJ implore my honorable friends not to resent anything this wretched 
creature may say! I am sure he speaks from his conscience; nor is he deserving 
of chastisement. He is a prey to what we lawyers term ‘Jgnorantia 
invincibilis *!” 

“OF course! of course! ” said Baron Shoskuty. “It’s a legal remedy, you 
know.” 

® Gentlemen! ” said the prisoner, “I am a poor condemned criminal, but 
the judge and Mr. Catspaw are mighty men. And I am doomed to appear this 
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day before God’s judgment seat! What motive should I have for not telling 
you the truth? May I be damned now and forever — yes, and may God 
punish my children to the tenth generation —if the papers were not in this 
very cloth! ” 

“I told you so! ” said Mr. Catspaw, still smiling. “I knew it. This man is 
doting —‘ borné, to use a French term. He’d say the same if we were to put 
him on the rack! —It’s all very natural,” said he to the prisoner. “ You've 
made a mistake, that’s all. Pray be reasonable, and consider, if you had brought 
Mr. Tengelyi’s papers from the hut, what reason could I or Mr. Skinner 
have for refusing to produce them? ” 

* Of course! ” said Baron Shoskuty. “ What reason could these gentlemen 
have? How is it possible to suppose such a thing? ” 

Viola was silent. He stood lost in deep and gloomy thoughts. At last he 
raised his head and asked that the attendants might be sent away, adding, 
“TJ am in chains, and there are no less than six of you. You are safe, I assure 
you. 

The room was cleared. Viola looked at Mr. Catspaw, and said: — 

“ What I have to tell you will astonish you all, except Mr. Catspaw. I 
never wished to mention it, and I would not now allow the servants to hear 
it; for my wife and children live at Tissaret, and the Retys may perhaps be 
induced to pity the poor orphans. But if it is asked what reason the attorney 
can have for not producing the notary’s papers, I will simply say that Mr. 
Catspaw is most likely to know his own mind and his own reasons — and 
good reasons they must be — to induce him to bribe somebody to steal the 
papers; for to tell you the truth, it was he who planned the robbery.” 

The attorney trembled. 

“Really, this man is malicious! ” cried he. “I am curious to know what 
can induce him to accuse an honest man of such a thing.” 

“Don’t listen to his nonsense! ” said Baron Shoskuty. 

But Mr. Vélgyeshy insisted on the prisoner’s being heard, and Viola told 
them the history of the robbery, from the evening on which he had listened 
to the attorney’s conversation with Lady Rety, to the night in which he 
seized the Jew in Tengelyi’s house, knocking him down, and fled with the 
papers. The only circumstances which he did not mention were the fact 
of his having been hid in the notary’s house when Messrs. Catspaw and 
Skinner pursued him in Tissaret, and his conversations with the Liptaka and 
Peti. Mr. Catspaw listened with a smile of mingled fear and contempt; and 
when Viola ceased speaking, he asked for permission to put a few questions 
to the prisoner. 

“Not, indeed,” said he, “for the purpose of defending myself or Lady 
Rety against so ridiculous an accusation; but merely to convince this fellow 
of the holes, nay, of the large gaps, in his abominable tissue of falsehoods.” 
And turning to Viola he asked: — 
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“Did you inform anybody of the conversation which you pretend to have 
overheard between me and Lady Rety?” 

* No, I did not.” 

“Pray consider my question. Is there anyone to whom you said that 
some one wished to steal the notary’s papers? We ought to know your asso- 
ciates. Now, did you not speak to Peti the gipsy, or to that old hag the 
Liptaka? ” 

Viola persisted in denying the fact. He was too well aware of the disastrous 
consequence this avowal would have for his friends. 

Mr. Catspaw went on. 

“Where did you hide at the time we pursued you at Tissaret? ” 

Viola replied that he was not in Tissaret. 

*“Do you mean to say that you were not in the village? ” 

ee No! 9 
. The attorney sent for the old Liptaka, to whom he read her depositions, 

from which it appeared that the prisoner attempted to inform Tengelyi of 
the intended robbery. 

“What do you say to this evidence? ” added he. 

“That it is true, every word of it. Pll swear to the truth of my words! ” 
said she. 

Viola has confessed,” said Mr. Catspaw, “that he told you of the matter 
when hiding in the notary’s house, while we pursued him through Tissaret. 
Is there any truth in this statement? ” 

The Liptaka, feeling convinced that Viola must have confessed as much, 
said it was quite true, but that Tengelyi was ignorant of the prisonet’s 
presence. The old woman was sent away, and Mr. Catspaw, turning to the 
court, asked triumphantly: — 

“Did you ever hear of such impertinence? The prisoner protests that he 
did not inform anybody of the alleged intended robbery; and the old woman 
swears that Viola did inform her, for the purpose of cautioning the notary. 
Then again, the old woman did not say anything to the notary, without having 
any ostensible reason for not doing what she alleges she promised to do. 
The prisoner will have it that he was not in Tissaret at the time we pursued 
him; and the witness — why, gentlemen, the witness deposes that the subject 
in question was mentioned to her at that very time. I say, you great fool! if 
you had time for another batch of lies, I would advise you to make out a 
better story. But let us go on. Who told you that the Jew and Tzifra in- 
tended to rob the notary? ” 

“T cannot answer that question,” replied Viola. 

“ Indeed? What a pity! I’d like to know the gentleman who gives you such 
correct information; unless, indeed, you keep a ‘ familiaris, —a devil, I 
mean.” 

“ The only thing I told you was that I knew of the robbery.” 
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* But how did you know of it?” 

© The Jew and Tzifra talked about it in the pot-house near Dustbury.” 

“ Were you present? Did you hear them? ” 

® No; I had it from a friend.” 

“T’m sure it was your * familiaris,’ your devil — your artful dodger! ” said 
Mr. Catspaw smiling; “ but since you knew that the ‘robbery was to take place, 
why did you not inform the justice of it?’ 

“1 was outlawed; a prize was offered for my head.” 

“Indeed, so it was; but your friend — why did not he inform the proper 
authorities? Was he also wanted? and if so, why did he not inform Tengelyi, 
or Mr. Vandory, who I understand has likewise lost his papers? ” 

“T cannot tell you. Perhaps he did not find the notary. At all events, he 
knew that I would prevent the robbery, so he told me of it. 

“A very extraordinary thing, this! ” said Mr. Catspaw; “ for a man to 
apply to a robber with a view to prevent a robbery! And you wanted to prevent 
the robbery, did you not? Now tell me, did you set about it by yourself? And 
what became of our comrade —I mean the man who told you about it? Did he 
too go to Tissaret? ” 

“There was no occasion for it.” 

* Still, it is very extraordinary that you should not have hunted in couples, 
knowing as you did that there were two men to commit the robbery. What 
a capital thing for you, if you could summon your comrades to explain it all! 
For if some went to Tissaret to prevent the robbery, there can be no harm in 
our knowing who your comrade is. He ought to be rewarded for his zeal.” 

“T had no comrade. I was alone,” said Viola. 

“Very well, you were alone; let it be so. Whom did you see in the notary’s 
house? ” 

“No one but the Jew; he who is now waiting in the hall.” 

“Did you see Tzifra? ” 

“No. The Jew was alone in the house.” 

“But the Jew swears that it was you who committed the robbery!” 

“JT don’t care. I’ve said what I’ve said.” 

“Ts there anything else you have to say?” 

ee No.” 

“Very well. I’ve done with you,” said the attorney, as he rang for the 
servants. ¥ 


“Take him away,” said he, as the haiduks made their appearance. Viola 
turned round and left the room. 


ALEXANDER PETOFI 


IKE most of the Continental poets who rose to fame during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, Petéfi brought to the work of poetic 
creation the glow of a passionate patriotism. As Leopardi put into song 

the dreams of a united Italy, as Mickiewicz strengthened the proud heart of 
vanquished Poland, and as Korner sang and died for the liberation of his 
fatherland, so Petéfi fired the patriotism of Hungary, and found an un- 
marked grave upon the battle-field of her liberties. No other singer of any 
land has ever become in so intimate a sense the universal poet of his people 
as this greatest of Hungarian bards. Burns holds in the hearts of Scotchmen 
approximately the place that Petofi has won in the affections of his ardent 
countrymen. But Petéfi means more to Hungary than Burns to Scotland. He 
was not the poet only, but the popular hero as well. His brilliant successes, 
his romantic career, his fascinating character, and his mysterious disappear- 
ance on the field of battle, before he had completed his twenty-seventh year, 
have thrown a mystic glamour over his name. His career was meteoric though 
his glory is permanent. He himself vanished like a wandering star, and the 
spot where he fell no man knows. For years it was believed that he still went 
up and down the land in disguise, and many false Petéfis put forth poems 
under that charmed name. The report that he had been captured by the Rus- 
sians and exiled to Siberia caused intense excitement, not in Hungary alone, 
but throughout Germany and Austria. There can be little doubt, however, 
that he was buried in the general trench with fellow patriots unnumbered 
and unknown. 

Alexander Petéfi was born in the small village of Kis Korés in the early 
New Year’s morning of 1823. In the veins of this intensely national poet of 
Hungary there flowed not a drop of Hungarian blood. His father, a well-to-do 
butcher, was a Serbian named Petrovics; his mother was a Slovenian. His 
temperament and character, however, were entirely Hungarian. He was 
ashamed of the Slavic sound of his family name, and both as actor and as poet 
he assumed various appellations. His growing fame decided him to adopt the 
name which he has immortalized, of Petofi. His nature was wild and way- 
ward. He led a wanderet’s life, and played many réles. He was student, actor, 
soldier, vagabond. It was the persistent mistake of his life that, like Wilhelm 
Meister, he believed himself to be an actor, and through the most humiliating 
experiences he clung to this error. In the midst, however, of his most sordid 
trials, his efforts to attain self-culture were put forth with an unremitting 
energy almost pathetic. In his knapsack he carried Shakespeare, Schiller, 
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and Homer. At the age of nineteen he had mastered the most difficult meters 
of the ancients, and acquired a good knowledge of the chief modern lan- 
guages. In Paza, he formed with Jokai the statesman and novelist, and Orlai 
the artist, an interesting circle. Jékai gives an amusing account of the hal- 
lucinations which blinded each of the three as to his special capability. Orlai, 
who has won fame as a painter, believed himself a poet; the actor Petéfi de- 
claimed his lines; while Jokai, believing himself an artist, furnished the 
illustrations. 

It was Vérésmarty, the senior poet of Hungary, who first recognized Petéfi’s 
genius and set it right. He was one of the editors of the chief Hungarian 
magazine, the Atheneum, and here in 1842 appeared Petdfi’s first poem. In 
1844 a collection of the poems was brought out in book form, and their 
instant and wide-spread success justified Vérdsmarty’s judgment. The new poet 
was received with universal acclaim, and developed a lyric productivity little 
less than marvelous. He wrote several excellent village tales, a novel called 
‘The Hangman’s Rope,’ and two dramas which were failures. His studies in 
foreign literatures bore fruit in numerous translations. His version of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Coriolanus ’ has become a part of the regular repertoire of the 
Hungarian stage. But it was in the lyric poems that Petéfi’s true genius ap- 
peared. He was a poet in the simplest, purest sense, and thousands to whom his 
name was yet unknown sang his songs at fair and festival. They seemed like 
the spontaneous expression of the people themselves, who had waited for 
their appointed mouthpiece. Faithfulness and naturalness distinguish his 
poetry. He was the first to free himself from the scholastic formalism which 
had theretofore dominated Hungarian literature, and so incurred at the 
hands of conservative criticism the charge of vulgarity. What he did was 
to show that the simple, the childlike, and the natural were compatible with 
the genuinely poetical. A shadow of the spirit of Heine and Byron fell upon 
Petéf’s verse, but does not characterize it; and to his personality attached the 
same fascinating charm that they excited. His love adventures were manifold, 
and many a fair maiden has been celebrated by exquisite poems, in which no 
impure note is ever struck. Every poem bears the stamp of actual experience 
and genuine feeling. In the simple language of everyday life Petofi has sung 
of the sorrows, the aspirations, the loves, and the gaiety of the Hungarian 
people; in his verse is the passionate glow, the melancholy, and the humor of 
the race; it is the purest expression of the national temperament and char- 
acter. Herman Grimm has not hesitated to declare that Petéfi ranks “among 
the very greatest poets of all times and tongues.” It is a singular fact that with 
all his superb lyric quality and musical lilt, Petéfi had no ear or taste for 
music. 

The year 1847 marked the culmination of the poet’s happiness and success. 
A tichly printed edition of his collected poems appeared, and their beauty in 
the mass silenced forever the voice of adverse criticism. In that year he mar- 
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ried, and in that year he found the best friend of his life —the epic poet 
Arany. About the laurel crown of the national poet were soon to be twined 
the oak wreaths also of a national hero. The ideas which inspired the revolu- 
tion of 1849 were dimly foreshadowed in some of Petofi’s earlier poems. To 
his efforts and to those of Jékai it was chiefly due that the celebrated reform 
program, with the twelve demands of the Hungarian nation, was drawn up 
and adopted. On March 15, 1848, was published the first work that appeared 
under the new laws establishing the freedom of the press. This was Petofi’s 
famous song ‘ Talpra Magyar’ [Up, Magyar}, the Hungarian Marseillaise. 
It was the beginning of a series of impassioned revolutionary lyrics. The arti- 
cles which Petofi contributed to the newspapers at that time are valuable 
historical documents of the revolution. In September 1848 he entered the army, 
and served under General Bem, whose adjutant he became. He had no quali- 
fications for a soldier’s career except a passionate patriotism and unshrinking 
courage. His erratic nature would not conform to the strictness of military 
discipline; but to the poet whom the nation idolized, large liberties were ac- 
corded, and in hours of peril he displayed heroic qualities. He fought at the 
great battle of Szegesvar on July 31, 1849, in which the Hungarians were 
defeated; and he has never been seen since. His grave is with the unknown; 
and the wish which he uttered in song, that flowers should be scattered where 
he rests, must remain forever unfulfilled. A fairer and more enduring tribute 
is the love his people bear him. His poetry is a national treasure, which Hun- 
gary cherishes as a sacred possession. 
Cuarves H. GENUNG 


MASTER PAUL 


ASTER Paul was angry: in his ire 
Threw his hat, 
Like a log, into the blazing fire — 


What of that? 
Talked about his wife till he was hoarse: 
“Curse her — I'll apply for a divorce! 
No! I’ll chase her out of doors instead; ” — 


And he did exactly what he said. 


Master Paul got cooler after that — 
Very cool! 

“What a fool to throw away my hat — 
What a fool! 
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What a fool to drive her from the door! 

Now I shall be poorer than before; 

For she kept the house, and earned her bread; ” — 
And it was exactly as he said. 


Master Paul got angrier, angrier yet: 
Took his hat, 

Flung it from him in his passionate pet — 
What of that? 

© Toil and trouble is man’s wretched lot, 

And one more misfortune matters not: 

Let it go — unsheltered be my head; ” — 

And he did exactly as he said. 


Freed from all this world’s anxieties, 
Master Paul 

Pulled his hat indignant o’er his eyes — 
* All, yes! all, 

All is gone, my partner and my pelf: 

Naught is left me but to hang myself, 

So of all my troubling cares get rid; ”” — 


And exactly as he said, he did. 


SONG OF LAMENT 


H, with what fascinating bursts and swells 

O Breaks out the music of the village bells, 
Upon the ear of the roused peasant falling, 

And to the church devotions gently calling! 
What sweet remembrances that music brings 
Of early thoughts and half-forgotten things: 
Things half forgotten, yet on these past dreams 
Distinct, as living life, one figure beams 
In brightness and in youthful beauty — she 
Sleeps her long sleep beneath the willow-tree; 
There I my never-wearied vigils keep, 
And there I weep, and cannot cease to weep. 
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MAY-NIGHT 


IGHT of May! thou night of peace and silence, 
N When the moonlight silvers the starred vault; 
Tell me then, blonde maiden! blue-eyed floweret, 
Shining pearl! what thoughts thy heart assault. 


Mine are misty dreamings, passing shadows; 
But they keep me sleepless — crowning me 
Like the monarch of a mighty kingdom, 
And the crown is held, dear maid! is held by thee. 


What a theft it were, and what a contrast 
With the trashy purse that thieves purloin, 
Could I steal these dreams, and then convert them 
Into solid and substantial coin! 


DREAMING 


S it a dream that shows me 
l Yonder vision airy? 
Is she a mortal maiden? 
Is she a spirit fairy? 


Whether maiden or fairy, 
Little indeed I care, 
Would she only love me, 
Smiling sweetly there. 


FAITHFULNESS 


HERE on the mountain a rose-blossom blows; 
Bend o’er my bosom thy forehead which glows; 
Whisper, O whisper sweet words in mine ear. 
Say that thou lovest me — what rapture to hear! 


Down on the Danube the evening sun sinks, 
Gilding the wavelets that dance on its brinks, 
As the sweet river has cradled the sun, 
Cradled I rest upon thee, lovely one! 
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I have been slandered, the slanderers declare; — 
Let God forgive them —I utter no prayer; 
Now let them listen, while prayerful I pour 

All my heart’s offerings on her I adore. 


A VOW 


Vl be a flower, if thou wilt be its dew; 
I'll be the dew, if thou wilt be the sunbeam; 
Where’er thou art, let me be near thee too. 
Wert thou the heaven of blue, beloved maiden, 
I a fixed star in that blue heaven would be; 
And wert thou doomed to hell itself, dear woman, 
I’d seek perdition to be near to thee. 


| be a tree, if thou wilt be its blossom; 


SORROW AND JOY 


ND what. is sorrow? ’Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed; 


I sought it — found it — held it o’er my head, 
And to my soul’s annoy, 

It fell into the ocean’s depth again, 

And now I look and long for it in vain. 


INDIFFERENCE 


sf ITH calm indifference good and evil bear ”: 
So saith the sage, and so the world replies; 
But not too wisely — ’tis not my device; 


Pleasures and pains, my comfort and my care, 
Must leave their impress, both of ill and good: 

My soul is not a flood 
Equally moved, when a sweet infant throws 

O’er me a scattered rose, 

As when the whirlwind brings 
Down from the forest a torn trunk, and flings 
It furiously upon my wanderings. 

Translations of John Bowring 


MAURICE JOKAI 


S Petéfi is the most prominent of Hungarian writers in verse, so Jokai 
is the most conspicious if not the most gifted Hungarian writer in 
prose. He was born at Komorn in Hungary, on February 19, 1825. 
From the very outset his life showed that union of literary and political activity 
which characterizes Hungarian and English men of talent. Two years before 
the great Hungarian revolution in 1848, he appeared as the author of a suc- 
cessful novel, ‘ Hétkéznapok’ [Working Days]; and together with Petéfi he 
embraced the cause of the revolution with all the ardor and temerity of his 
genius. Nearly shipwrecked in the desperate attempt at defying the victorious 
Austrians, then Hungary’s oppressors, he was saved by his lovely wife Rose 
(AoA the greatest of Hungarian tragediennes (born 1820, died 1886). 
From this time on he was incessantly at work, publishing volume aie volume, 
over three hundred in all, in which he laid Oy. the world a true and fasci- 
nating picture of nearly all the phases of that strange semi-European and 
semi-Asiatic life of Hungary. Like the country itself, his novels are gorgeous 
with variety, and resplendent with colors of all tints. The mystic majesty of 
her Puszta [prairie], the colossal dignity of her Alps, the sweet charm of 
her lakes, the ardent temper of her men and the melodramatic spell exercised 
by her women —- all these and many more phases of Magyar life in the past 
and the present — nay, in the future (see his ‘Romance of the Next Cen- 
tury’) — have been painted by Jékai in all the colors of the literary rainbow. 
His later novels are ripe masterpieces, elaborated during the calm of the 
period of reaction (1849-1861). Among them the most excellent are: ‘A 
Hungarian Nabob’ (1856); ‘Zoltan Karpathy,’ continuation of the former, 
and if possible still more pathetic and humorous; ‘ The Palmy Days of Tran- 
sylvania’ (1851); ‘ The New Squire’ (1862), exquisite in irony, humor, and 
scathing travesty; ‘ For What We Are Growing Old’ (1865) ; ‘ Love’s Fools’ 
(1867) ; ‘ Black Diamonds’ (1870); ‘Rab Raby’ (1880); ‘The Poor Rich’ 
(188r) ; ‘ Eyes Like the Sea’ (1890) ; * There Is No Devil’ (1891) ; ‘ The Son 
of Rakéczy ’ (1892) ; ‘ Twice Two Are Four’ (1893) ; etc. Besides these works 
of fiction, Jékai wrote a very interesting History of Hungary; his memoirs; the 
Hungarian part of the late Crown Prince Rudolph’s great work on Austria- 
Hungary; and other works. 

Yet far from being exhausted by the composition of so many novels, he still 
found time for wide activity as a journalist. With the editing of great political 
dailies he managed to combine the publication of one of the wittiest of Hun- 
garian humorous papers, the Ustokés, a weekly. And this is not all. Jékai 
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was, from the time of the reopening of the Hungarian Parliament — that is, 
for over thirty years —a member of the Lower House; and being as con- 
summate a speaker as he was an incomparable writer, he was heavily drawn 
upon by the party of the government, whose constant adherent he was. The 
joy of his country’s youth, the glory of its manhood, Jokai contributed, by 
the signal favor bestowed upon him by the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, 
but especially by Queen Elizabeth, very much to an improved understanding 
between monarch and people; and when in 1896 the fiftieth anniversary of 
his literary activity had been reached, the whole country rose in one unani- 
mous desire to express to the venerable poet its deep sense of his merits. Festivi- 
ties were arranged on a scale so grand as to dwarf nearly any other ovation 
ever made to a country’s favorite poet. Official and non-official Hungary, 
monarch and people, aristocrat and peasant, all united to celebrate the event. 
An édition de luxe of Jékai’s works was made; and out of the proceeds the 
author was given the sum of $90,000. Finally, in January 1897, the great 
novelist was appointed member for life of the House of Magnates (the Hun- 
garian House of Lords). His death occurred at Budapest, May 1904. 


Emit ReIcH 


THE LANDSLIDE AND THE TRAIN WRECK 


From ‘ There is No Devil.’ Translated by F. Steinitz. Copyright, 1891, by 
Cassell Publishing Company 


E are on the Rossberg. A devastated tract of the globe it seems. 
Our eyes rest on barren soil, devoid of vegetation. Beneath a large 

\ \ field of huge boulders, imbedded in snow and ice, the Alpine 
vegetation thrives. The whole valley is one immense graveyard, and the great 
rocks are giant tombstones, encircled by wreaths of white flowers meet for 
adorning graves. At the beginning of the present century one of the ridges 
of the Rossberg gave way, and in the landslide four villages were buried. 
This happened at night, when the villagers were all asleep, and not a single 
man, woman, or child escaped. This valley is their resting-place. Was I not 
right to call it a graveyard? 

Above this valley of destruction the train glides on. Upon the side of the 
mountain is a little watch-house, built into the rock; a narrow flight of steps 
hewn in the stone leads up to it like a ladder. The moon, which had lately 
seemed fixed to the crest of the mountain, now plays hide-and-seek among the 
peaks. A high barricade on the side of the Rossberg serves to protect the 
railroad track against another landslide. 
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On the high ridges of the mountain, goats were pasturing; and not far from 
them a shepherd’s fire was blazing, and the shepherd himself sat beside it. I 
remember all of these accessories as well as if they were still before my eyes. 
I can see the white goats climbing up and pulling at the broom plants. I can 
see the shepherd’s black form encircled by the light of the fire, and the white 
watch-house with its black leaden roof, the high signal-pole:in front of it, 
above which all at once a great flaming star arises. 

I was gazing at that shining red light, when all at once I felt a concussion, 
as if the train had met with some impediment. I heard the jolting of the 
foremost cars, and had time to prepare for the shock which was sure to 
follow; but when it did come it was so great that it threw me to the opposite 
wall of the corridor. 

Yet the train moved on as before, so that it could not have been disabled, 
as I at first thought. I heard the guards run from carriage to carriage, opening 
the doors, and I could see great clouds of steam arise from the puffing and 
blowing engines. The friction of the wheels made a grating noise, and I 
leaned out of the window to ascertain the nature of the danger. Was another 
train approaching and a collision inevitable? I could see nothing, but suddenly 
I beheld the figure of the shepherd and saw him raise his staff aloft. I followed 
the motion of his hand, and with a thrill of horror I saw a great ledge of 
rock sliding downward with threatening speed, while at the same time a 
shower of small stones crashed on the roof of the cars. 

I did not wait for the guards to open my door. I had it open in an instant. 
From the other carriages passengers were jumping out at the risk of life and 
limb, for the train was running at full speed. 

I hastily ran into the coupé to awaken my traveling companions, but 
found them up. “Madam,” I said, “I am afraid that we are in danger of a 
serious accident. Pray come out quickly! ” 

“Save the child! ” she answered; and I caught the little boy, took him in 
my arms, and ran out. 

The train was gliding perpetually on; and I bethought myself of the recom- 
mendation to one who is jumping from a running vehicle, to leap forward, 
because in jumping sideways or backward he invariably falls under the wheels. 
So I followed the recommendation and leaped. Fortunately I reached the 
ground, although my knees doubled up under me and I struck the knuckles 
of my right hand a hard blow. The child had fainted in my arms, but only 
from fright; otherwise he had received no harm. I laid him on the ground in 
a safe place, and ran with all my might after the train to help the lady out. 
She was standing on the steps, already prepared for the jump. I extended my 
hand to her, impatiently crying “ Quick! ” But instead of taking my proffered 
hand, she exclaimed, “Oh! I have forgotten my bonnet and veil; ” and back 
_ she ran into the coupé, never again to come forth. 

At that moment I felt a tremendous shock, as if the earth had quaked and 
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opened beneath me; and this was followed by a deafening uproar — the 
clashing of stones, the cracking of wood and glass, the grating and crushing 
of iron, and the pitiful cries of men, women, and children. The great mass 
of rock broke through the protecting barricade and rushed right upon the 
engine. The huge steam-vomiting leviathan was crushed in an instant, and 
the copper and steel fragments scattered everywhere. Three of the wheels were 
shattered; and with that the iron colossus came to a dead stop, the suddenness 
of which threw the carriages crashing on top of each other. 

This fearful havoc was not all. Through the breach which the great rock 
had made in the barricade, an incessant avalanche of stones, from the size 
of a cannon-ball to that of a wheelbarrow, descended upon the train, crush- 
ing everything beneath into fragments, pushing the unhappy train down 
into the chasm below, into the valley of death and destruction. Like a huge 
serpent it slid down, the great glowing furnace with its feeding coals under- 
most; and then the whole wrecked mass of carriages tumbled after, atop of 
each other, while cries of despair were heard on every side. Then I saw the 
rear car, that in which I had been sitting, stand up erect on top of the others, 
while on its roof fell with thunderous violence the awful shower of stones. 
Mutely I gazed on until a large stone struck the barricade just where I stood; 
and then I realized that the danger was not over, and ran for shelter. 

The stones were falling fast to left and to right, and I hastened to 
gain the steps which led to the little watch-house. Then I bethought me of 
the boy. I found him still insensible, but otherwise unharmed; and I took him 
up, covering him with my furred coat. I ran up the steps with him so fast 
that not a thought of my asthma and heart-disease slackened my speed. 

There was nobody in the house but a woman milking a goat. In one corner 
of the room stood a bed, in the middle was a table, and on one of the 
walls hung a burning coal-oil lamp. 

As I opened the door, the woman looked up and said in a dull piteous 

moaning: — 
' “Tt is none of Jorge’s fault. Jorge had shown the red light in good season, 
and yesterday he specially warned the gentlemen and told them that a ridge 
of the Gnippe was crumbling, and would soon break down; but they did not 
listen to him, and now that the accident has come they will surely visit their 
own carelessness upon him. It is always the poor dependent that is made to 
suffer for the fault of his superiors. But I will not stand it; and if. Jorge is 
discharged and loses his bread, then —” 

“All right, madam!” I said: “I saw the red light in time, and I shall 
testify for Jorge in case of need. Only keep quiet now and come here. You 
must try to restore this child. He has fainted. Give him water or something — 
you will know best what to do.” 

In recalling these words to my memory and writing them down, I am not 
quite certain that I really spoke them; I am not certain of a single word or 
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action of mine on that fearful night. But I think I said the words I am relat-' 
ing, although I was so confused that it i$ possible I did not utter a word. I 
had come out of the house again, and saw a man running up and down on 
the narrow rocky plateau like one crazy. It was Jorge the watchman; he was 
looking for the signal-post and could not find it. 

“Here it is, look! ” I said, turning his face towards the high pole right in 
front of him. He gazed up wistfully, and then all at once he blubbered out: — 

“See! See the red light! I gave the warning, they cannot blame me, they 
dare not punish me for it; it is not my fault! ” 

Of course he thought of nothing but himself, and the misfortune of the 
others touched him only so far as he was concerned. 

“Don’t blubber now!” I said. “ There will be time enough to think of 
ourselves. Now let us learn what has happened to the others. The whole 
train has been swept down into the abyss below — what has become of the 
people in it?” 

“God Almighty have mercy on their souls 

“Yet perhaps we could ‘save some of them. Come along! ” 

“T can’t go. I dare not leave my post, else they will turn against me.” 

* Well, then, I shall go alone,” said I, and hastened down the steps. . . . 

What had meanwhile become of those who had stayed in the falling 
carriages? 

There came a terrible answer to that question, and out of the old horror 
arose a new and still more terrible specter. A demon with a cloudy head, rising 
from the darkness below, and with a swift and fearful growth mounting up to 
the sky. A demon with a thousand glistening, sparkling eyes and tongues — a ~ 
smoke-fiend! 

The great boiler of the locomotive had gone down first. There it fell, not 
on the ground, but on a large fragment of rock which pierced it completely, 
so that the air had free access to the fire. Upon the top of both boiler and 
tender the coal van had been turned upside down; and these had pulled all 
the carriages one on top of the other, in the same way, so that the whole 
train stood upright like some huge steeple. This dreadful structure had become 
a great funeral pile, the altar of a black pagan idol, whose fiery tongues were 
greedily thrusting upward to devour their prey. 

Then, as the smoke became blacker and blacker, a heartrending, almost 
maddening sound of shrieking and crying rang out from that devilish wreck, 
so loud and piercing that it drowned the clatter of stones, the crackling of 
the fast-kindling coals, and the crushing noise of the metals. At the cry for 
aid of the doomed victims, all who had escaped and hidden behind the bulwark 
came forth, creeping or running, shrieking and gesticulating, forgetful of 
their own danger and pitiful condition, thinking only of those dear lost ones 
there in that abode of hell, and maddened at the impossibility of rescuing them. 
It was a wild hurly-burly of voices and of tongues; of despairing yells, hys- 
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‘tetical sobs, heartrending prayers; and as I stumbled over the twisted and 
broken rails that stood upright like bent wires, and stooped over the bulwark, I 
beheld a spectacle so terrible that every nerve of my body, every heartstring, 
revolted at it. Even now they quiver at the ghastly recollection. 

As the fire lighted up the horrible pile, I could see that the first carriage 
atop of the coals was a shattered mass, the second crushed flat, while the 
third stood’ with wheels uppermost, and so forth to the top; and out of all 
of them human heads, limbs, faces, bodies, were thrust forward. Two small 
gloved female hands, locked as in prayer, were stretched out of a window; 
and above them two strong muscular masculine arms tried with superhuman 
force to lift the iron weight above, to break a way at the top, until the blood 
flowed from the nails, and even these strong arms dropped down exhausted. 
Half-seen forms, mutilated, bleeding, were tearing with teeth and nails at 
their dreadful prison. 

Then for a while the smoky cloud involved everything in darkness. A 
moment after, the red fiery tongues came lapping upward, and a red glowing 
halo encircled the fatal wreck. The first and second carriages were already 
burned. How long would it take the flames to reach the top? How many of 
the sufferers were yet alive? What power in heaven or earth could save them, 
and how? 

The hollow into which the ttain had fallen was so deep that in spite of 
the erect position of the ill-fated pile, the topmost car — that containing the 
poor, foolish American governess who had lost her life in running back for 
her bonnet — was ten meters below us, and we had not even a single rope or 
cord with which to hazard the experiment of descending. A young man, one 
of those few who had come forth unharmed, ran up and down the embank- 
ment shouting madly for a rope, offering a fortune for belts, shawls, and 
cords. His newly married bride was in one of these carriages, and hers were 
the tiny gloved hands that were stretched out of the window. “ A rope,” cried 
he, “give me anything to make a rope! ” But who heeded him? 

‘A young mother sat on the tracks, fondly hugging a plaid shawl in her 
arms. Her babe was there in that burning pyre, but horror had overpowered 
her reason. There she sat, caressing the woolen bundle, and in a low voice sing- 
ing her “ Eia Popeia ” to the child of her fantasy. 

An aged Polish Jew lay across the barricade wall. His two hands were 
stretched downward, and there he muttered the prayers and invocations of 
his liturgy, which no one understood but himself and Jehovah, his ancient 
God. The ritual prayer-bands were upon his thumbs and wrists, and encircling 
his forehead. His forked beard and greasy side-locks dangled as he chanted 
his hymns, while his eyes, staring almost out of their sockets, were fixed upon 
one of the carriages. What did that car contain? His wife? his children? or 
his worldly goods, the fortune hoarded up through a lifetime of cunning and 
privation? Who knows? Forth he chants his prayers, loudly, yelling, or mut- 
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tering low, as the ghastly scene before him vanishes in smoke and darkness, 
or glows out again in fearful distinctness. 

Everyone shrieks, cries, prays, swears, raves — 

No; not everyone! There, on the barricade, his legs doubled up Turk- 
fashion, sits a young painter, with Mephisto beard and gray eyes. His sketch- 
book is open, and he is making a vivid sketch of the sensational scene. The 
illustrated newspapers are grateful customers, and will rejoice at receiving 
the sketch. 

But this young draughtsman is not the only sensible person in the place. 
There is another, a long-legged Englishman, standing with watch in hand, 
reckoning up the time lost by the accident, and eyeing the scene complacently. 

Some noisy dispute attracts my attention; and turning, I behold a man 
trying with all his might to overcome a woman who attacks him with teeth and 
nails, biting his hands and tearing at his flesh as he drags her close to him. 
At last he succeeds in joining both her hands behind her back — she foam- 
ing, writhing, and cursing. I asked indignantly, “What do you want with 
the woman? Let her alone! ” 

“Oh, sit! ” he said, showing me a sorrowful and tear-stained face. “ For 
heaven’s sake, help me! I cannot bear with her any more. She wants to leap 
down and kill herself. Pray help me to tie her hands and carry her off from 
here! ” 

By his speech I knew him for a Pole, and the woman’s exclamations were 
also uttered in the Polish language. She was his wife; her children were there 
in that infernal pile, and she wanted to die with them. 

“Quick! quick! ” gasped the man. “Take my necktie and fasten her 
hands behind her.” I obeyed; and as I wound the silken strip tight around the 
unhappy woman’s wrists, her despairing gaze fixed itself in deadly hate upon 
my face, and her foaming lips cursed me for keeping her away from her 
children. As her husband carried her away, her curses pierced the air; and 
although I could not understand the words, I understood that she spoke of 
the Czrny Bog, or as the Russians say, Cserny Boh, the “Black God” of the 
Slavs — Death. 

By this time the horrible tower was burning brightly, and the night was 
all aglow with the glaring light, and still those terrible shrieks from human 
voices resounded to and fro. 

The young artist had a picturesque scene for his pencil, and kept making 
sketch after sketch. The burning wreck, the flying cinders, the red mist 
around the black pine-woods on the rocky wall of the mountain, and that 
small span of starlit heaven above; all those frightened, maddened, running, 
crouching, creeping men and women around, with the chanting Jew in his 
long silken caftan and dangling locks in the midst of them — made a picture 
of terrible sublimity. 

But still the terrible god of destruction was unsatisfied, and his fiery maw 
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opened for more victims, The unhappy young husband had succeeded in tear- 
ing up his clothes and knotting the strips together. A compassionate woman 
had given him a shawl, which he also tore up and joined on to the rest, so 
that he had a slender and frail but tolerably long line, which he fastened to the 
bushes. On this he descended into that mouth of hell. The perilous attempt 
succeeded so far that with one mad leap he landed on the top of the upper- 
most car with its pile of stones; and then with cat-like dexterity and desperate 
daring he scrambled downward to the third carriage. Quickly he reached the 
spot, and the poor little gloved hands of his darling were thrown in ecstasy 
around his neck. Some one had drawn up the cord on which he had let himself 
down, fastened a stout iron rod to it, and suspended it carefully. Happily it 
reached him, and with its aid he made a good-sized breach, widening the 
opening of the window. He worked with desperate strength and we gazed 
breathlessly on. Now we saw him drop the rod again. The tender arms of his 
bride were around his neck, a fair head was thrust out, the whole form was 
emerging, when — with a tremendous crush and a hissing, spluttering, crack- 
ling noise, the whole fabric shook and trembled, and husband and wife were 
united in death. 

The great boiler had burst, the explosion had changed the scene again, and 
the young painter might draw still another sketch. 


Translated by F, Steinitz 


FINNISH LITERATURE 


Te Finns belong linguistically to the Finno-Ugric group, a branch 


of the great Ural-Altaic division of languages, which includes Turk- 

ish, Mongolian, and Manchu. Racially, the Finns belong to the 
Nordic group and are tall, with fair skin, light hair, and blue or gray eyes. 
Coming from regions south of the Baltic, they gradually spread over the 
area now known as Finland, and by the seventh or eighth century a.p. had 
wrested the country from the nomadic Lapps. Christianity was forcibly intro- 
duced by the Swedes about 1157, and for centuries thereafter Finland existed 
as a Swedish province, suffering heavily in the periodic wars between Russia 
and Sweden. Large numbers of Swedes settled in Finland, and Swedish was 
the official as well as the literary language. 

Finally, in 1809, Sweden was forced to yield Finland to Russia, and the 
Tsar Alexander I granted to the Finns a constitution implying virtual inde- 
pendence, with only nominal overlordship of Russia. This gave great impetus 
to the national consciousness which for two centuries had been gathering 
strength. “ Swedes we are not, Russians we cannot become: therefore we must 
be Finns ”—the first half of the nineteenth century saw such sentiments 
assume tangible form in the life of the people. The policy of Russia, however, 
vacillated throughout the century between relative liberalism and undisguised 
reactionary measures. By 1903 the Finns had reached a crisis of discontent 
and opposition. The situation was temporarily relieved by the disasters suffered 
by Russia in the Japanese War, but persecution recommenced in 1908, and 
the outbreak of the Great War led to further attempts at Russification and 
a well-nigh complete disregard of the constitutional rights of the country. 

The Finns looked on the Russian Revolution of 1917 as the key to their inde- 
pendence. Independence was attained, however, only after a serious civil war 
which broke out in 1918. The radical elements desired affiliation with the 
Bolsheviks, while the majority (the “ Whites”) labored for national, political 
independence. At the request of the latter, Germany sent troops to aid in 
the war which ended in a “ White ” victory. After a period of military control 
a coalition party elected in 1919 the first president of Finland. Since then the 
trend has been toward national development and consolidation, and Finland 
now seems definitely established as a permanent, independent republic. 

Finnish literature reflects the political changes that the country has ex- 
perienced. During the Middle Ages, literature was confined to folk-songs 
and stories, of anonymous authorship and handed down orally from genera- 
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tion to generation with considerable modification and many accretions. In 
the later Middle Ages, saints’ legends and courtly romances reached Finland 
and were adapted to Finnish ideals and customs. The ballad ‘ Elina’s Death’ 
is more strictly of Finnish origin, though with marks of foreign influence. By 
reason of its dramatic energy and emotional climax it ranks as the finest 
product of medieval Finnish poetry. 

Finnish as a written language begins with the work of the Protestant bishop 
Michael Agricola, who about 1548 printed a translation of parts of the 
Bible. As in other European countries, the use of a certain dialect for scriptural 
translation helped to establish that dialect as the standard language. Agricola 
used the dialect of southwestern Finland where Abo, the capital of Finland 
till 1817, was located. 

The sense of a national consciousness, growing stronger in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, turned to literature as a means of expression and of 
propaganda. Swedish was to such an extent the accepted literary language 
that most Finns preferred to write in it. But patriotism found its voice in a 
group or rather a series of men known as Fennophiles, of whom the outstand- 
ing was Daniel Juslenius, more an enthusiast than a scholar, who sought to 
establish the relation of Finnish with Greek and Hebrew. Gabriel Porthan 
(1739-1804), on the other hand, made very careful studies of the Finnish 
language and history, and is important as having been the first to orient 
Finland accurately against its cultural background, and to establish Finnish 
historical research on a sound basis. 

After the war of 1809 and the granting of a constitution, modern Finnish 
literature for the first time takes on a definitely national tinge. There was 
a conscious attempt to preserve and utilize the old popular poetry still alive 
among the poets, especially in eastern or Karelian Finland. At the same time 
the influence of the Romantic Movement made itself felt from France and 
Germany; the first translations of Shakespeare’s works appeared, and such 
writers as Jaakko Juteini (1781-1855) and Carl Axel Gottlund (1796-1875) 
marked out the new literary course with contributions to both poetry and 
prose. 

A “war of the dialects” developed between the more formal colorless 
language of the south and the richer language of Karelia. The outcome was 
a blending of the two with the vivid Karelian dialect grafted upon the 
southern stock. The popularization of Karelian dialect and tradition, older, 
more conservative, and more truly Finnish, was furthered by the collections 
of folk-poetry which Sjogren, Topelius, and Elias Lénnrot (1802-1884) made 
at this time. Lénnrot’s special contribution was the ‘ Kalevala.’ The ‘ Kalevala’ 
is a literary epic in the sense that it is a more or less arbitrary piecing together 
of fragmentary and partially inconsistent legends and songs, but as far as the 
material itself is concerned it is definitely a popular epic, much like the Iliad or 
‘Beowuif.’ The tale deals with early Finnish heroes, myths of creation, pre- 
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Christian deities, life in Finland in its simple, patriarchal state. Lénnrot 
gathered his material by traveling about Finland, especially in Karelia, and 
recording all the legends still preserved among the peasants. He fitted them 
into a coherent sequence, contributing on his own account certain connecting 
links and an occasional effect of conscious artistry. The ‘Kalevala’ was first 
published in 1835, appeared in expanded form in 1849, and quickly became 
the chief literary monument of the Finnish spirit and a corner-stone of national 
feeling. It is noteworthy for an emphasis on homely elements rarely found in 
popular epics; war and bloodshed have their part, but there is also con- 
siderable appreciation of peaceful everyday life and the gentler aspects of 
nature, as well as a consistent idealism in its conception of humanity. 

Lénnrot also published the ‘Kanteletar’ (1840), a collection of popular 
lyrics not employed in the epic, and a collection of proverbs, fairy-tales, and 
riddles. 

A national Finnish literature was now definitely established and a basis 
constructed for succeeding writers to build upon, yet the greatest Finnish poet 
of the century, Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-1877), wrote wholly in Swed- 
ish, celebrating Finnish peasant-life and the idealism of his fellow-countrymen. 
Runeberg’s greatest work is ‘Fanrik Stals Sagner’ [Tales of Ensign Stal] 
(1848 and 1860), a series of thirty-four poems dealing with the Russian war 
of annexation from the point of view of the common people. The first poem 
of the series, ‘ Vart Land’ {Our Country}, became the national anthem of 
Finland. 

In spite of Russian censorship, which became almost prohibitive in 1850, 
although considerably relaxed a few years later, the national spirit became 
more and more widely reflected in Finnish literature proper. August Ahlquist 
(1826-1889), a university professor, published under the pseudonym 
“ Oksanen” a volume of lyrics called ‘Sakenia’ [Sparks] which was the 
first considerable contribution to the lyric in Finnish made by one man, as 
contrasted to the anonymous character of the ‘Kalevala’ and the ‘Kan- 
teletar.’ Ahlquist’s poetry is marked by direct expression of deep feeling, 
both as regards his personal emotions and his sense of patriotism. 

Aleksis Kivi (Stenvall) (1834-1872) was the first prominent dramatist 
and novelist of Finland. He was much influenced by Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and Holberg. He drew on the ‘Kalevala’ and the Bible for the 
material of such plays as ‘ Kullervo’ and ‘Lea,’ but his greatest contribution 
was the depiction of the peasant life of southern or Tavastlandian Finland in 
the novel ‘Seitsemain Veljesta’ {The Seven Brothers}. This book reflects 
Kivi’s rare literary talent and conspicuous originality and gives a rich picture of 
the life in the Finnish country-side about the middle of the last century. ‘ The 
Seven Brothers’ has an epic quality of its own, full of the breath of the soil 
and the energy that characterizes a simple, agricultural people. 

With the “ generation of the eighties” Finnish literature began to reflect a 
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strong realistic tendency which was decisively influenced by Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
though the earlier interest in purely national problems and in the life of 
the common people remained as strong as before. The man who more strik- 
ingly than any other unites these two tendencies and who ranks as perhaps 
the greatest figure of modern Finnish literature was Juhani Aho (1861- 
1921), who in novels and short stories gradually brought within his circle 
of representation all the strata of Finnish society. Aho was primarily a master 
of prose, concerning himself with people and with nature as such rather 
than with specific social problems. Some of his best-known works are ‘ Papin 
Tytar’ [The Parson’s Daughter}; ‘Papin Rouva’ [The Parson’s Wife}; 
‘Panu,’ one of the greatest historical novels in Finnish; ‘Kevat Ja Takatalvi’ 
[Spring and After-frost], which pictures the national awakening in Finland 
in the middle of the last century; and ‘ Lastuja’ [Shavings], a collection of 
short stories. 

Santeri Ingman has followed Aho in his artistic detachment, raising the 
historical novel in Finland to a high level. Teuvo Pakkala belongs to the 
same school, with his psychological studies of environment and its various 
effects. Arvid Jarnefelt, on the other hand, has in his writings kept a definite 
end in view, such as cultural expansion or heightening of idealism. In his 
works the influence of Tolstoy and the doctrine of salvation through work and 
sacrifice have played a prominent part. 

Finnish drama has developed less rapidly than other literary forms. It was 
not till the appearance of Minna Canth (1844-1897) that the stage assumed 
an important place in the national literature. Minna Canth’s plays deal with 
various problems of the day, socialism, poverty, the position of women, but 
her interest in ideas does not preclude her from presenting real men and 
women. Through her influence and that of men like Jarnefelt, Pakkala, Ing- 
man, and Kaarlo Bergbom (d. 1906), a Finnish National Theater was 
formed, where the works of Shakespeare, Moliére, Ibsen, and other foreign 
dramatists, as well as those of native writers, have received elaborate and 
understanding performances. 

Among the more strictly contemporary figures in Finnish literature the 
outstanding names are Kilpi, Linnaskoski, Juho Heikki Erkko, Cajander, 
Kramsu, and the brothers Leino. Kilpi has written in lyrical prose subjective 
studies of historical figures like Bathsheba and Antinous. Linnankoski’s best 
known work is ‘The Blood-red Flower,’ the story of a Finnish Don Juan 
who is finally overwhelmed by the love he had treated so lightly. Erkko has . 
contributed both to the drama and the lyric; his chief play, ‘ Aino,’ is based 
on the heroine of the ‘Kalevala’ and exhibits at its height his strongly ro- 
mantic and sensitive manner. Cajander has translated Shakespeare and com- 
posed carefully finished verse which, if not highly colored, has a basis of 
sincere emotion. Kramsu (1855-1895) belongs to the older generation, draw- 
ing material from early Finnish history for his ballads and songs. Kasimir 
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is the less important of the two brothers Leino. He displayed great formal 
mastery in his verse, but lacked true poetic imagination. In Eino Leino, how- 
ever, the blending of great technical skill with rich content reaches a height 
which earlier Finnish poets had failed to attain. His ‘ Helka Songs’ are based 
on the form of the medieval ballads, but they are more subtly artistic and 
more subjective in mood. 

The Great War and the years immediately following it, with their internal 
disorders, were not conducive to notable literary production. Finland is now, 
however, more completely a nation than ever before, and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that this fully developed self-consciousness will create a further 
broadening and deepening in Finnish literature. At the same time, Finland 
is even more a part of Europe than she has been previously, and her litera- 
ture must naturally take on a deeper cosmopolitan tinge. These two currents, 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism, must be synthesized into a harmonious whole 
‘if Finnish literature is to represent adequately the future life of the country. 


FROM THE ‘KALEVALA’ 


PROEM 


ASTERED by desire impulsive, 
By a mighty inward urging, 
I am ready now for singing, 


Ready to begin the chanting 
Of our nation’s ancient folk-song, 
Handed down from bygone ages. 
In my mouth the words are melting, 
From my lips the tones are gliding, 
From my tongue they wish to hasten; 
When my willing teeth are parted, 
When my ready mouth is opened, 
Songs of ancient wit and wisdom 
Hasten from me not unwilling. 
Golden friend, and dearest brother, 
Brother dear of mine in childhood, 
Come and sing with me the stories, 
Come and chant with me the legends, 
3 Legends of the times forgotten, 
Since we now are here together, 
Come together from our roamings. 
Seldom do we come for singing, 
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Seldom to the one, the other, 

O’er this cold and cruel country, 

O’er the poor soil of the Northland. 

Let us clasp our hands together 

That we thus may best remember. 

Join we now in merry singing, 

Chant we now the oldest folk-lore, 

That the dear ones all may hear them, 

That the well-inclined may hear them, 

Of this rising generation. 

These are words in childhood taught me, 

Songs preserved from distant ages; 

Legends they that once were taken 

From the belt of Wainamoinen, 

From the forge of Ilmarinen, 

From the sword of Kaukomieli, 

From the bow of Youkahainen, 

From the pastures of the Northland, 

From the meads of Kalevala. 

These my dear old father sang me 

When at work with knife and hatchet: 

These my tender mother taught me 

When she twirled the flying spindle, 

When a child upon the matting 

By her feet I rolled and tumbled. 
Incantations were not wanting 

Over Sampo and o’er Louhi, 

Sampo growing old in singing, 

Louhi ceasing her enchantment. 

In the songs died wise Wipunen, 

At the games died Lemminkainen. 

There are many other legends, 

Incantations that were taught me, 

That I found along the wayside, 

Gathered in the fragrant copses, 

Blown me from the forest branches, 

Culled among the plumes of pine-trees, 

Scented from the vines and flowers, 

Whispered to me as I followed 

Flocks in land of honeyed meadows, 

Over hillocks green and golden, 

After sable-haired Murikki, 


And the many-colored Kimmo. 
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Many runes the cold has told me, 
Many lays the rain has brought me, 
Other songs the winds have sung me; 
Many birds from many forests, 

Oft have sung me lays in concord; 
Waves of sea, and ocean billows, 
Music from the many waters, 

Music from the whole creation, 

Oft have been my guide and master. 
Sentences the trees created, 

Rolled together into bundles, 

Moved them to my ancient dwelling, 
On the sledges to my cottage, 

Tied them to my garret rafters, 
Hung them on my dwelling-portals, 
Laid them in a chest of boxes, 

Boxes lined-with shining copper. 
Long they lay within my dwelling 
Through the chilling winds of winter, 
In my dwelling-place for ages. 

Shall I bring these songs together? 
From the cold and frost collect them? 
Shall I bring this nest of boxes, 
Keepers of these golden legends, 

To the table in my cabin, 
Underneath the painted rafters, 
In this house renowned and ancient? 
Shall I now these boxes open, 
Boxes filled with wondrous stories? 
Shall I now the end unfasten 

Of this ball of ancient wisdom? 
These ancestral lays unravel? 

Let me sing an old-time legend, 
That shall echo forth the praises 
Of the beer that I have tasted, 
Of the sparkling beer of barley. 
Bring to me a foaming goblet 

Of the barley of my fathers, 

Lest my singing grow too weary, 
Singing from the water only. 
Bring me too a cup of strong beer; 
It will add to our enchantment, 
To the pleasure of the evening, 
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Northland’s long and dreary evening, 
For the beauty of the day-dawn, 

For the pleasure of the morning, 

The beginning of the new day. 

Often I have heard them chanting, 
Often I have heard them singing, 
That the nights come to us singly, 
That the Moon beams on us singly, 
That the Sun shines on us singly; 
Singly also, Wainamoinen, 

The renowned and wise enchanter, 
Born from everlasting Ether 


Of his mother, Ether’s daughter. 


YIDDISH LITERATURE 


THE LANGUAGE 


IDDISH literature is one episode in the long history of Jewish culture. 

\ Apart from their own Hebrew, the scattered Jewish people have de- 

posited some of the richest wealth of their spirit in alien tongues. 
Wanderers in many lands, they have learned many languages, but only the 
German was destined to become for them a second mother-tongue. Inwoven 
with Hebrew and later with Slavic elements, Yiddish has developed from 
the German base into an original and highly expressive language, spoken 
today by approximately ten out of the fifteen million Jews all over the 
world. 

As a language of everyday use and as a vehicle for literary expression, Yid- 
dish finds itself in competition not only with the other vernacular tongues, 
but also with Hebrew itself. On the one hand the Jews who strive for assimi- 
lation see in Yiddish a powerful fortress for Judaism and labor untiringly to 
undermine it, preaching contempt for it in the name of cosmopolitanism; and 
on the other the rabbinic and nationalistic Jews war against it in the name of 
a nationalism based on Hebrew. In the seventeenth century, for instance, 
some one undertook to translate the canonical prayers from Hebrew into 
Yiddish, so that those who knew no Hebrew might pray in the language near- 
est to their heart. The offender was excommunicated and his books burned. 
And today in Palestine the extreme Hebraists prohibit the use of Yiddish as 
if it were the language of a despised foe. 

But despite the persecution of centuries, the Yiddish language steadily 
pressed forward until today Yiddish is spoken wherever there is a Jewish 
settlement, and as a literary vehicle Yiddish in recent years has attained to a 
flexibility and power that have placed to its credit a substantial body of 
literature. 


THE LITERATURE 


Yiddish literature is the product of a unique history and a unique psy- 
chology. How shall the sense of this remarkable history and psychology best 
be conveyed? Perhaps through citing a few facts which may serve as symbols 
of the whole. 

Here is one symbol: For many centuries Jews in Europe were isolated in 
separate quarters, the ghettos, which used to be kept under lock and key 
like so many prisons. Often the Jewish ghettos served as the dumping-grounds 
for the Christian quarters. 

617 
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Another symbol: From the Middle Ages there have come down to us pic- 
tures of Jewish houses which were often fortified and almost without windows 
as a means of protection against invasion. 

A third symbol: A historian of Jewish culture, M. Gudemann, opens his 
work on ‘ Jewish Culture in the Middle Ages’ with the following words: “ He 
who will write the history of the Jews in the fourteenth century must 
describe a graveyard.” 

A fourth symbol: The Jewish-German philosopher Solomon Meimon tells 
at the end of the eighteenth century, of the manner-in which his grand- 
father died. The landlord of the manor in which the Meimons lived, in a 
capricious mood, sent for the old man, had a bucket of water brought, and 
ordered the old man to drink. The aged Jew was forced to drink until he 
collapsed. 

Perhaps another symbol: The Jewish-German philosopher, Moses Mendel- 
ssohn, who from perpetual poring over his books became a hunchback. In 
his autobiography he says of Rambam, the Jewish philosopher of old Spain, 
to whose books Mendelssohn gave so much of his life: “It is this Rambam 
who is responsible for the fact that my back is curved. But he has rewarded 
me tenfold for my crippled body.” 

It was the wealth and power of the old Jewish culture and the terrible 
fascination it exercised on the Jewish mind that sustained the little nation in its 
unhappy life. And so, singled out to shame and sorrow among the peoples, 
driven forth from the world behind the dark walls of the Ghetto, and be- 
witched by the charm of an ancient culture, the Jew lived the unique history 
and developed the strange psychology from which Yiddish literature sprang. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES 


It would seem that in an atmosphere such as this Yiddish literature should 
have remained entirely detached from any influences from the outside world. 
But the wakeful spirit of the Jew found its way, even through the crevices 
of the Ghetto walls, to the world without. 

One is astonished to find that the beginnings of Yiddish literature bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the German literature of the time. Among the 
few preserved works of Yiddish literature in the first centuries of its existence 
(1400-1600) are found, for instance, an Arthurian novel, the ‘ Book of Boevo,’ 
a popular story in Europe, a novel entitled ‘ Paris and Vienne,’ stories about 
the German hero Till Eulenspiegel, and many others. Some of the German 
“ Spielman ” poetry was bodily taken over into the Ghetto, and original Yid- 
dish Spielman poetry was modeled after the German types. When printing 
was invented, many German stories, folk-tales, heroic legends, and popular 
songs were translated into Yiddish and found great currency among the 
Jews. At that time Yiddish, with the exception of the Hebrew elements, was 
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still so much like German, that to translate a German work into Yiddish 
meant for the most part, simply reprinting the German work in Hebrew 
letters. Later, however, many of the German works were modified, to accord 
with the Jewish spirit. Many heroic legends from the Bible and Jewish history 
were made into poems in the epic style of the German heroic tales. 


NATIVE FORMS 


This, however, was not the road that Yiddish literature was to travel. 
The outside influence which came not only from Germany but from the 
Jewish settlement in Italy could not seriously resist, much less overcome, 
the stronger influence which ancient Hebrew literature had upon the Yiddish. 
The Renaissance, which brought the European literature under the influence 
of Greco-Roman forms, had no effect upon Yiddish literature. Instead of the 
Greco-Roman models, Yiddish literature had in ancient Hebrew literature 
models of its own. And this, precisely, is the chief characteristic and peculiar 
charm of the older Yiddish literature; in the heart of Europe it remained a 
literature oriental in style and spirit. 

In the first place, it is not a secular literature but one religiously colored. 
It is not a literature which is an aim in itself but one striving to fathom and 
establish the relationship of God, world, and man to one another, and of 
man to man. To an overwhelming extent, it consists of small, often minute 
tales. The tales are not told for their own sake, but are always linked to some 
great moral or religious idea. Sometimes the idea is expressed first and the 
tale follows to illustrate it, and sometimes the story is told first and the idea 
is either expressed or implied at the end. Always, however, the thought is the 
precious stone and the story the golden ring in which it is set. 

This peculiar form has been borrowed by Yiddish literature from a vener- 
able source, the Talmud. The Talmud is an exegesis and elaboration of the 
Bible, and as such it is constantly compelled to make references to it. But 
the Talmud is also full of little tales, which are also linked to the Bible or 
to some well-known saying from religious teaching. The style of the Talmud 
was adhered to by many generations of religious thinkers, preachers, and 
dreamers who for centuries cultivated the Talmud and Kabbalah. 

As these stories were not created for their own sake, they led no independent 
life and were imbedded in the sacred content of all sorts of religious books. 
The great majority of these books were written to instruct and entertain 
the woman, and sometimes also the common man, who seldom had a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. For many centuries these books were the only food for the 
pious soul of the Jewish woman. 

Many hundreds of these tales are scattered in the pious Yiddish books over 
a period of several hundred years. A powerful imagination and the experience 
of many generations of culture went into their making. Most of these tales 
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cannot be severed from the thought that gave them birth and preserve their 
attistic integrity; others, however, can easily be removed from their frame and 
remain independent masterpieces in miniature, little works of art often con- 
sisting of but a few lines. These numberless little tales constitute a literary 
treasure unique in its kind. When one thinks of this literature in its vast en- 
tirety and fantastic beauty, it presents itself to the mind’s eye as a vast literary 
Milky Way, strewn with stardust. 

But this form of story-telling reached its highest development in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries under the influence of the Chassidic 
Movement. 


CHASSIDIC TALES 


Chassidism was one of the most powerful religious movements in the history 
of the Jewish people. It shook the Jewish world no less than the Reformation 
did the Christian. It came as a reaction to the cold formalism of rabbinic 
Judaism which manifested a tendency to pure dogmatism and to a scholastic 
mode of thinking. The man of the common people could not follow the 
intricate casuistry of rabbinic thought. There was the danger of Judaism 
becoming, as far as the masses were concerned, a web of dead dogmas. But 
Chassidism found a new way to the heart of the people. It made Judaism a 
thing of the heart again, a living experience, instead of a matter of the mind 
and of mere custom. In lieu of erudition, which only the few could attain, 
Chassidism emphasized the devoutness of prayer, which is open to every 
man. It was the revolt of pure emotion, of fervent devoutness, of warm- 
blooded impulse against formalism in Jewish religious life. 

Philosophically, Chassidism is a kind of mystic pantheism. According to 
its teaching, the world is not the mere footstool of God, nor an emanation of 
him, but God himself. The universe is the veil that both conceals and reveals 
the face of God. “ God is the life of life.” And since God is in everything he 
is present alike in the evil and the good, in the ugly as well as the beautiful, 
in sin as well as in virtue. Thus, Chassidism denies the existence of absolute 
evil or ugliness. Evil and ugliness are but imperfect stages of good and 
beauty. 

These teachings of Chassidism opened a new source of inspiration for the 
Jewish masses, which were down-trodden spiritually and materially. It brought 
God nearer and made the world lovelier to them. Chassidism emphasized the 
joy of life as against asceticism, hope against despair, and the democracy of 
the heart against the aristocracy of the mind. 

Between God and the people stands the “ Zadik,” or Rabbi, as mediator. 
The Zadik is superman realized. He is the absolute perfection. He dwells in 
heaven as well as upon earth. He is a visionary and seer. He is the symbol 
of the highest approach towards God of which man is capable. Between God 
and man there is a dynamic relationship; not only does God influence man, 
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but man, through great ecstasy and concentrated devoutness, can influence 
God. Every man is capable of doing this,respecially the rabbi. “God decrees 
and the Zadik annuls.” 

Thus Chassidism was not only a new system of thought, but a new religious 
mood which proved capable of firing the imagination of millions of people 
with a high ecstasy and profound joy of life. And out of this recreated and 
refreshed psychology the artistic genius of the Jewish people gushed forth 
with new power. The Jewish world was flooded with a kind of wonder-tale 
that makes one gasp at its strange originality and fancifulness. In it heaven 
and earth are intermingled in daily, intimate contact. The genre is still 
the same Talmudic genre, but the new Chassidic tale is distinguished by 
the fact that for the most part it is woven around a hero. The hero 
is the Zadik, and the prophet Elijah is his messenger through whom the 
Zadik carries out his secret and miraculous plans, which in the last analysis 
are the will of God. The Zadik. is often the author of the Chassidic 
tales, most of them dealing with the miraculous deeds of definite his- 
torical Zadikim who are named in the tales. Thus fancy and reality are 
here intermingled. 

The psychology of the Chassidic tale is not individual but general and 
national, and its constant themes are the life of virtue, honesty in one’s 
dealing with man, modesty as against God and fellow-man, the exaltation 
of the poor and the lowly, the beauty of devout prayer, the veneration of 
the Torah and its teachers, the joy of life and of death, the love of the 
world and all that is contained therein, and above all, the perfect reliance 
upon God as the merciful saviour and dispenser of justice. One of the 
charms of these remarkable short stories is the interweaving of simple, almost 
naive folk-psychology with the most profound ideas of a culture thousands 
of years old. But they deal with wholly or partly imaginary people and paint 
an ideal life. They do not picture the contemporary scene. 

The love theme which is so common in the European literatures is entirely 
absent from these tales. The place of the love motif is taken by the motif of 
family life, whose beauty and sacred significance were so great that as late as 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the Jewish philosopher, Moses Hess, a 
man of European mind, could write: “ Only a Jewish heart is capable of such 
boundless (family) love, and this love is the natural source from which 
springs the intellectual love of God.” 

Such was the general drift of the Chassidic tales, forming a literature of 
a fantastic beauty, peopled with strange men, women, and things, an enchanted 
island in the vast sea of European literature. This type is illustrated by the 
selection from Rabbi Ramas. 

It was only with the Haskalah movement which began at the end of the 
eighteenth and lasted until about the middle of the nineteenth century that a 
break came in the development of this peculiar literature. Under the influ- 
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ence of the Haskalah, Yiddish literature abandons the religious element. It 
sheds its old Talmudic form and assumes the general Greco-European forms. 


Modern Yiddish literature begins. 


MODERN LITERATURE 


* Haskalah””? means enlightenment, and the Haskalah movement repre- 
sented in Jewish life precisely what the Era of Enlightenment represented in 
European life. But in the case of the Jews the Era of Enlightenment came not 
alone but accompanied by the belated Renaissance, the democratic movement, 
liberalism, modernism, and, above all, their own political emancipation. Each 
one of these movements in Europe was accompanied by a crisis, but coming all 
at once as they did in the case of the Jews, they brought about a national 
cataclysm. The Haskalah signified no less than a holy war in the ranks of 
the Jews. It was a holy war not only for those who fought on the side of 
religion and tradition, but for those who fought for freedom of thought and 
European forms of life. He who is fervent in belief is also fervent in heresy. 
The severest attacks of the Haskalah were directed against Chassidism. The 
“ Maskilim,” or proselytes of the Haskalah, fought for the right of studying 
the sciences as well as for a modification of the traditional Jewish garb. 

But it is a mistake to consider, the Haskalah merely as an urge to European- 
ism. A people that for centuries had been kept in the prisons of the Ghetto 
and there, walled in, had been dreaming Messianic dreams, could not fail 
to be dazzled when the Ghetto walls began to crumble, and mistake its de- 
liverance for the millennium. “Rise, O my people, it is dawn,” this was the 
great slogan of the Haskalah. In their innocent enthusiasm the Maskilim 
thought that the era of the brotherhood of man had set in, and they were 
perturbed lest the Jews, through their clannishness and European backward- 
ness, be overlooked at the feast of the nations. And if the day of Messiah 
was come, then, certainly, nothing was too precious to be sacrificed upon its 
altar. In consequence the Maskilim were ready to give up the whole pattern 
of Jewish life, and above all the Yiddish language, as their share of the “ deal.” 
“Be a Jew indoors and a member of the human race in the street,” was the 
second and most important slogan of the Haskalah. All that was specifically 
and most preciously Jewish was to be swept off the streets and highways of 
the world and kept within doors. 

The criticism of the Haskalah represented in Yiddish by Linetsky, Shatzkis, 
and I. B. Lebenson, was the fiercest attack sustained by Judaism in many 
centuries. The entire literature of the Haskalah, in Hebrew as well as in 
Yiddish, is a remarkable document of a people gone mad with hatred of itself. 
Under the onslaught of the Haskalah not a stone was left intact in the old 
structure of Jewish life. 

But before long the visionary edifice of the Haskalah, too, crashed into 
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ruins. In Russia came the massactes of the eighties, and in the rest of Europe 
political reaction set in. The Maskilim realized too late how far off was the 
millennium. But the harm had been done. The storm within and the destruc- 
tion from without had shaken the entire spiritual world of the Jews. 

Such was the transition from the Jewish Middle Ages to modernism. 

But here a miracle occurred. Three gigantic figures began slowly to rise 
from the ruins, three mighty poets in Yiddish literature: Mendeli (1835- 
1918), Scholem Aleichem (1859-1916), and Peretz (1851-1915). A little 
later came two more: Scholem Ash and Abraham Raisen; others of smaller 
stature followed, a whole procession that has not ceased to grow to this day. 
Yiddish literature suddenly rushed forward with a mighty force and spread 
like a fertilizing Nile over the entire Jewish world. The chief seat of the 
literature has been Eastern Europe. 

Mendeli, the eagle-eyed, with a mighty sweep embraced the entire panorama 
of Jewish life and saw the bitter, the galling satire of it all; Scholem Aleichem, 
over whose birth the god of laughter presided, realized the sweet absurdity 
of it all; and Peretz, the profound, was overawed by the solemn grandeur 
of it all. A little later came Ash, the dreamy, and spread the soft loveliness of 
the idyl over the ancient scene, and Raisen, the tender-fingered, unveiled the 
simple, pure humanity that lives in the guise of the Jew. 

It was a splendid achievement, performed by giant masters. In their hands, 
Yiddish literature almost overnight became a full-fledged European literature. 
They changed the old forms of Yiddish literature to European forms even 
as a man changes his garb. They also Europeanized it as to contents, taking 
their material from the daily life of the people, a life that for centuries lay 
an untilled literary soil. Mendeli, perhaps an even greater stylist than ob- 
server, laid single-handed the foundation for the new literary style; Scholem 
Aleichem adopted the simple Yiddish as spoken by the masses and worked 
it into art; Peretz succeeded in preserving the flavor of the old Chassidic tale 
in the new form; and Raisen transplanted the European short story to Yid- 
dish soil. Figures in Yiddish literature, worthy of taking their place at the 
side of the great characters in all literature, were created at this time: Mendeli 
the Bookseller (Mendeli), Tevye the Dairyman (Scholem Aleichem), and 
Yoichenen the Teacher (Peretz) . 

The first group of writers, though unconsciously, worked in a sort of har- 
mony and their combined effort represents a mighty symphony. And what is 
the music? It is a terrible cry of woe, the woe of a nation crystallized in artistic 
form, to stand forever a terrible indictment against man and God. Not that 
Yiddish literature calls anyone to the bar of judgment. It is one of the 
rematkable features of this literature that in spite of centuries of persecution 
and massacte, there is no “song of hatred,” no word of enmity in it. On the 
contrary, its pity goes out to the whole world, to all the downtrodden and 
oppressed. It was one of the tenets of Chassidism that “One must offer 
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prayers even for the evil-doers among the Gentiles.” Yiddish literature calls 
no one to account, it seeks no revenge, it cherishes no hatred for anyone. It 
simply paints the picture of Jewish life such as it was, and the picture itself 
tells the tale of woe. It is a heartrending tale. The wail of the blood of a 
nation shed a hundred times over rises from its pages; the lamentation of 
a thousand years multiplied by a thousand ghettos is heard in its lines. 
He who has a troubled conscience with regard to the Jewish people had 
better not read the works of Mendeli, Scholem Aleichem, Peretz, Ash, and 
Raisen. 

This symphony of the first stage of the new literature soon broke up into 
many separate melodies. All sorts of new movements sprang up among the 
Jews, the revolutionary, the socialist and the nationalist, and each gave rise 
to a distinct current in Yiddish literature. Besides, the hitherto compact life 
of the Jews in Eastern Europe began to crumble through emigration. A par- 
ticularly heavy inroad upon Jewish life was made by the emigration to 
America. And this too helped to bring a great variety of interests in Yiddish 
literature. 

When the walls of the Ghetto fell at last under the resounding call of the 
American and French Revolutions, the call of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
and the Jews were free to enter the world, they fell into the jaws of the 
modern industrialism of England and America. The great majority of Jews 
prior to the World War lived in the empire of the Tsars, and fleeing the 
Russian knout they fell into the sweat shop. And again the call for freedom 
resounded in Yiddish literature. But now both the tone and subject matter 
were different. It no longer spoke of freedom with the pious messianic words 
of the older literature, nor with the blasphemous language of the heretic 
Haskalah. It now spoke the fiery language of socialism and radicalism (M. 
Rosenfeld, Edelstadt, Bovschover, D. Goldstein, in poetry; Raisen, Pinski, I. 
Gordin, Kobrin, S. Libin, B. Gorin, in short story; Ab. Cahan, Vinchevski, 
Baranoff, Yahovsky, Zivion, in the feuilleton). A whole generation of Yiddish 
literature marched under the flag or in the spirit of socialism. The socialist 
tradition has not ceased in Yiddish literature. Only now it has become the 
heritage of communism and it contributes the Yiddish share to proletarian 
literature which has become a general movement. The chief seat of the 
socialistically inspired literature in Yiddish was America, and the chief place 
for the proletarian literature is Soviet Russia. 

Another current, inspired by the nationalistic movement, produced a vast 
mass of literature of a very high order, where the chief interest lay in a 
loving attitude towards everything specifically Jewish, illustrated in the works 
of Frug, Liessin, Bialik, H. Rosenblat. There are many writers who com- 
bined both tendencies (Liessin, Pinski). However, the real keeper of the purely 
nationalistic tradition was not Yiddish but Hebrew literature. Generally 
speaking, Yiddish literature was more mundane, Hebrew more Jewish; Yid- 
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dish more democratic, Hebrew more aristocratic; Yiddish inclining more 
towards the material, Hebrew more towatds the spiritual. 

Alongside these economic and philosophic movements, a great literature 
grew up that sought to serve no ulterior purpose, but was an aim in itself, 
a literature in the sense of art for art’s sake. Here are found the counterparts 
of practically all the literary movements in general European and American 
literature of the times, as for instance realism, symbolism, futurism, imagism, 
free verse, etc.: Nomberg, Bergelson, Weissenberg, I. Rosenfeld, Hirshbein, 
Yehoash, Einhorn, Heilpern, Lutzki, Nadir, Weinper, I. I. Shwarz, 
Menachem, Mani-Leib, Nochum Yud, Chaimovich, Almi, Slonim, Nisenson, 
Glanz, Rolnick, Iseland, A. Raboi, Osherowitz, Hofstein, Glatstein, Kulbak, 
Ravitch, Charik, Winograd, Lapin, Coralnick, Singer, Bimko, L. Feinberg, 
B. Byalostotsky, E. Greenberg, A. Epstein, and many other gifted poets, 
novelists, dramatists, essayists, as well as a group of able literary ctitics, Bal- 
Machshoves, S. Niger, and J. Enteen. In this field Yiddish literature has to 
offer the world what the world has to offer it. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


But over and above all the currents and movements, there are certain 
traits which are characteristic of Yiddish literature as a whole. Generally 
speaking, it is a literature of the small format. The little poem and the short 
story are the predominant forms, though the long novel is by no means rare. 
Besides, the short story, too, is rather one of introspection than of action, 
“incorporeal,” a thing of the spirit rather than of the flesh. Undoubtedly 
many causes have contributed to this, but chief among them is once more the 
peculiar nature of Jewish life, the enforced limitations put upon it by the 
outside world. Under the oppression and persecution to which the Jew 
was subjected his life was reduced to matters of small import, to petty things 
with little telling force behind them. There was no elbow room either in the 
Ghetto or in the “ pale.” There was no occasion for the great deed or enter- 
prise for the sweeping action when a man with the ability to rule a state 
was reduced to bargaining over a dozen eggs with a peasant woman in the 
market-place. As a result Jewish life did not offer the artist a broad canvas 
for the unfolding of a work of broad and complicated action. It was a life 
broken up into atoms, and as a result Yiddish literature is atomic. But in 
each atom a world of energy is imprisoned, science tells us, and so were the 
small deeds that constituted for the Jew his day and his night tense with 
tremendous psychological force. If the Jewish deed was small in compass it 
was significant in inward value. Thus, the Jewish writer could often weave out 
a long novel of the stuff of purely inward experience. But he could never 
summon great actions or complicated intrigue. The action or intrigue that is 
fruitful for literary purposes is almost always a “ sinful” action or intrigue, 
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but it is remarkable that Yiddish literature has no intriguing plots and knows | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


no “sin” in a violent sense. Novels like Hugo’s ‘The Man Who Laughs’ or — 


Dostoyevski’s ‘Crime and Punishment’ are alike unthinkable in Yiddish 
literature. It is a fact worthy of the attention not only of literary students 
but of psychologists, that there is practically no murder in Yiddish literature. 
The works in which a murder occurs can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. If there is bloodshed in Yiddish literature, it is in the pogrom literature 
or in the literature of Jewish martyrdom, contemporary and historical, where 
the blood is Jewish blood, but the hands that shed it are Gentile. Only now 
and then does the Jew raise his hand in self-defense against the “ pogrom- 
schik” (L. Shapiro) or in righteous anger in some great human cause (H. 
Leivick). But Yiddish literature knows not of bloodthirsty feelings or 
murder for selfish gain. It is the literature of a people with a strong aversion 
for bloodshed. Its effects of horror and tragedy it attains by other means, 
by spiritual suffering and heroic martyrdom. 

And just as Yiddish literature is untainted by human blood so is it un- 
blemished by the sins of wealth. And this is another great characteristic of 
Yiddish literature. Yiddish literature is not a creation of the salon. It is not 
poetry for richly laden tables and pleasant hours. It is no promenade for 
lords and ladies. It is a literature of poor people, born in poverty and 
nourished by grief. In modern: industrial society many Jews have prospered. 
Some may have grown rich. But Yiddish literature is a literature of fantastic, 
almost incredible poverty. In Yiddish literature lives a people with whom a 
little “ soup ” is an idyl, “ three rubles for the Sabbath ” a fantastic dream, and 
“five potatoes” the cause of a tragedy. And if the people succeed in sur- 
viving it is only because they are sustained by an inward wealth. Yiddish 
literature is a grand spectacle of the METOry of the soul over the body, of the 
triumph of the spirit over matter. 

There is still another great current running like a stream of black, sad 
waters through Yiddish literature. This is the reflection of Jewish decadence 
in the modern world. The ancient patriarchal structure of Jewish life, built 
so powerfully by the hands of a hundred generations, began to yield at last 
to the terrific pressure of modern civilization. The contact of the Jew with the 
modern world, particularly with the vivid realities of American materialism, 
has given rise to much comedy as illustrated in the works of S. Libin, I. Adler, 
Zevin, Ch. Gutman, A. L. Wolfson, Ch. Gottesfeld; but to even more 
tragedy. From the very beginnings of thowtaslealaheeiie dissolution began 
to make itself felt and from then on it constitutes a permanent crisis in 
Jewish life. And now that this life, built with so much spirit and imagina- 
tion, is slowly melting away, een writers have lovingly turned their faces 
to ithe past, near and remote, which has proved an inexhaustible source of 
beauty and spiritual grandeur (Peretz, Ash, An-ski, Opathoshu, Seckler, 
Leivick, Glanz). The richest vein has been discovered, strangely enough, pre- 
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cisely where the Haskalah found cause for its bitterest condemnations, i. e. 
Chassidism. “The stone which the builders réjected is become the head stone 
of the corner.” The young Yiddish literature has rediscovered ancient Judaism 
and made it again a thing of beauty — in art. 

But the riches uncovered from the past only emphasize the spiritual pov- 
erty of the present, a poverty that is growing daily more acute. The first 
to introduce this motif of decline into Yiddish literature was Peretz, with a 
small sketch called “Four Generations and Four Testaments.” From then 
on, this motif has grown in volume. Work after work records the passing of 
a remarkable race of men and women, strange types, grand personalities, 
visionaries and idealists, than whom the world knew no greater. With their 
passing, there passes a glory from this earth, with nothing left but Yiddish 
literature to sing its dirge. | 

HERMAN LIEBERMAN 


RABBI RAMAS 


A MIRACULOUS STORY ABOUT THE HOLY RABBI 
ELIMELECH OF LIZENSK 


T the time of Rabbi Reb Elimelech, blessed be his memory, a decree 
was issued by the Austrian Emperor that whoever wished to marry 
off his daughter was to pay four hundred gulden [a coin of forty 

cents} into the treasury of the Empire, and it is well known that in those 
times four hundred gulden was a large sum of money. The man who had four 
hundred gulden was considered a rich man. Therefore, when the decree was 
proclaimed in the land many virgins could not be married. There was great 
sorrow in the land. 

In a village not far from the Rabbi’s domicile there lived a pious Jew, a 
poor man, and he had a daughter to marry off. And a good match was to be 
had for her. The bridegroom was willing to take her without a dowry, only 
the father had to pay the four hundred gulden. But because of the father’s 
poverty the wedding could not take place. The father and his daughter suf- 
fered great sorrow. 

So the father went to the Rabbi to get his advice on what to do. As he came 
to the house of the Rabbi he found him full of sorrow and pain, and he said: 

* Rabbi, I want to bring the Lord to trial.” 

But he regretted his words immediately: “ What did I say? ‘The Lord to 
trial’? What man has a right to complain against the Lord? ” 

And he greatly regretted his words, and he wanted to run out of the 
house. But the Rabbi said to him calmly and kindly: 
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“Wait, my son. Thou hast said thou wanted to bring suit against the Lord 
before me. You know, of course, that one Justice may not judge. Go to my 
two Judges and tell them in my name to come here immediately and preside 
with me at a trial.” 

The Jew was much frightened, but what could he do? One must not disobey 
the words of the Rabbi. Therefore he went against his will to the two Judges 
and told them in the name of the Rabbi to come to him immediately for a trial 
was to be held. They went with the man straight to the Rabbi and sat near 
the Rabbi, and the Rabbi said to the man: 

“State your grievances and we will hear them.” 

The man said: 

“ The Lord gave us the Torah together with taryag [613] canons. The first 
canon is to propagate and multiply. But now that the Emperor has decreed 
that four hundred gulden be paid him for every wedding —and who can 
afford to pay now four hundred gulden? — no wedding can take place and the 
canon cannot be performed. I have a daughter and have a good match for her, 
but on account of the four hundred gulden the match cannot take place. 
Therefore it is proper that the Lord void the decree of the Emperor.” 

As soon as the man finished speaking, the Rabbi said to the Judges: 

“What the Lord has to say is well known to us through his Torah and His 
Laws. So we can proceed with the verdict. According to the Law the parties 
in a suit must leave the room when the Judges deliberate. But the Lord is 
present everywhere. There is not a place where the Lord is not to be found 
and who can live one moment without the Lord? And one party must not 
leave the room and the other one stay in the room while the case is decided. 
Therefore, since the Lord remains in the room then thou, too, mayest remain 
in the room while we consider the law.” 

The Rabbi did not speak more, but he sat on his chair with closed eyes. 
His face became as red as fire. Thus he sat for a quarter of an hour. Then 
he stirred and ordered that the Gemora on divorces be brought to him. He 
opened it to page mam’aleph [41} and he told the Judges to read the 
Gemora with him: 

“When one is half slave and half freeman (that is, if a Canaanite slave 
has sold himself to two masters, and one master has set him free and the 
other master has not set him free), he cannot marry a Canaanite slave, for he 
is half Jewish; and he cannot marry a Jewish wife, for he is half Canaanite. 
Should he not marry at all? But the Lord has created the Universe so that 
it may be peopled. Then the other master should be compelled to set him free, 
too. Then he will be able to take unto himself a Jewish wife.” 

Upon saying “The master should be compelled,” the Rabbi raised his 
hands and eyes to heaven. 

Then the Holy Rabbi said to the Jew: 

“Go to thy home; God will help.” 
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The Jew went home and no sooner did he leave the Rabbi’s house than he 
was met by his folks with the joyful tidings that the decree was voided by 
the Emperor. 

Translated by H. Ehrenreich 


SEMION FRUG 


SAND AND STARS 


From P. M. Raskin, ‘Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry.’ Copyright by 
Behrman’s Jewish Book Shop, New York, and reprinted by permission. 


HE silver moon shines, and the diamond stars twinkle, 
The night soars o’er land and o’er main; 
The Book of Creation before me is open — 
I read it —and read it again. 


I read and repeat the old, marvelous stories — 
A voice I hear answering me: 

“My people shall be as the stars of the heaven, 
As sand on the shore of the sea! ” 


Oh, heavenly Father, not one of thy sayings 
Has ever proved vain or untrue; 

Thy will on the earth, as thy will in heaven, 
Must come, when its season is due. 


And half of thy promise has long been accomplished: 
Thy people became as the sand, 

As gloomy and trampled, as humble and wind-tossed, 
As scattered on sea and on land. 


Yea, half of Thy promise has long been accomplished, 
Thy people is trodden as sod; 

But what of the beauteous, the lofty, the shining, 
The heavenly stars, O my God? 


Translated by P. M. Raskin 
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JUDAH LEIB PERETZ 


THE TREASURE 
From ‘ Yiddish Tales,’ translated by Helena Frank. Copyright by the Jewish 


Publication Society of America, and reprinted by permission 


O sleep, in summer time, in a room four yards square, together with a 
wife and eight children, is anything but a pleasure, even on a Friday 
night — and Shmerel the woodcutter rises from his bed, though 

only half through with the night, hot and gasping, hastily pours some water 
over his finger-tips, flings on his dressing-gown, and escapes barefoot from 
the parched Gehenna of his dwelling. He steps into the street —all quiet, 
all the shutters closed, and over the sleeping town is a distant, serene, and 
starry sky. He feels as if he were all alone with God, blessed is He, and he 
says, looking up at the sky, “ Now, Lord of the Universe, now is the time to 
hear me and to bless me with a treasure out of Thy treasure-house! ” 

As he says this, he sees something like a little flame coming along out of 
the town, and he knows, That is it! He is about to pursue it, when he re- 
members it is Sabbath, when one mustn’t run. So he goes after it walking. 
And as he walks slowly along, the little flame begins to move slowly, too, so 
that the distance between them does not increase, though it does not shorten, 
either. He walks on. Now and then an inward voice calls to him: “ Shmerel, 
don’t be a fool! Take off the dressing-gown. Give a jump and throw it over 
the flame!” But he knows it is the Evil Inclination speaking. He throws off 
the dressing-gown onto his arm, but to spite the Evil Inclination he takes still 
smaller steps, and rejoices to see that, as soon as he takes these smaller steps, 
the little flame moves more slowly, too. 

. Thus he follows the flame, and follows it, till he gradually finds himself 
outside the town. The road twists and turns across fields and meadows, and 
the distance between him and the flame grows no longer, no shorter. Were 
he to throw the dressing-gown, it would not reach the flame. Meantime the 
thought revolves in his mind: Were he indeed to become possessed of the 
treasure, he need no longer be a woodcutter, now, in his later years; he has no 
longer the strength for the work he had once. He would rent a seat for his 
wife in the women’s Shool, so that her Sabbaths and holidays should not be 
spoiled by their not allowing her to sit here or to sit there. On New Year’s 
Day and the Day of Atonement it is all she can do to stand through the 
service. Her many children have exhausted her! And he would order her a 
new dress, and buy her a few strings of pearls. The children should be sent 
to better Chedorim, and he would cast about for a match for his eldest girl. 
As it is, the poor child carries her mother’s fruit baskets, and never has time 
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so much as to comb her hair thoroughly, and she has long, long plaits, and 
eyes like a deer. ’ 

“It would be a meritorious act to pounce upon the treasure! ” 

The Evil Inclination again, he thinks. If it is not to be, well, then it isn’t! 
If it were in the week, he would soon know what to do! Or if his Yainkel 
were there, he would have had something to say. Children nowadays! Who 
knows what they don’t do on Sabbath, as it is! And the younger one is no 
better: he makes fun of the teacher in Cheder. When the teacher is about 
to administer a blow, they pull his beard. And who’s going to find time to 
see after them — chopping and sawing a whole day through? 

_ He sighs and walks on and on, now and then glancing up into the sky: 
“Lord of the Universe, of whom are you making trial? Shmerel Woodcutter? 
If you do mean to give me the treasure, give it me! ” It seems to him that the 
flame proceeds more slowly, but at this very moment he hears a dog bark, and 
it has a bark he knows — that is the dog in Vissdke. Vissdke is the first village 
you come to on leaving the town, and he sees white patches twinkle in the 
dewy morning atmosphere, .those are the Visséke peasant cottages. Then it 
occurs to him that he has gone a Sabbath day’s journey, and he stops short. 

“Yes, I have gone a Sabbath day’s journey,” he thinks, and says, speaking 
into the air: “ You won’t lead me astray! It is not a godsend! God does not 
make sport of us— it is the work of a demon.” And he feels a little angry 
with the thing, and turns and hurries toward the town, thinking: “I won’t 
say anything about it at home, because, first, they won’t believe me, and if 
they do, they’ll laugh at me. And what have I done to be proud of? The 
Creator knows how it was, and that is enough for me. Besides, she might be 
angty, who can tell? The children are certainly naked and barefoot, poor 
little things! Why should they be made to transgress the command to honor 
one’s father? ” 

No, he won’t breathe a word. He won’t even ever remind the Almighty of 
it. If he really has been good, the Almighty will remember without being told. 

And suddenly he is conscious of a strange, lightsome, inward calm, and 
there is a delicious sensation in his limbs. Money is, after all, dross, riches 
may even lead a man from the right way, and he feels inclined to thank 
God for not having brought him into temptation by granting him his wish. 
He would like, if only — to sing a song! “ Our Father, our King” is one he 
remembers from his early years, but he feels ashamed before himself, and 
breaks off. He tries to recollect one of the cantor’s melodies, a Sabbath tune — 
when suddenly he sees that the identical little flame which he left behind him 
is once more preceding him, and moving slowly townward, townward, and the 
distance between them neither increases nor diminishes, as though the flame 
were taking a walk, and he were taking a walk, just taking a little walk in 
honor of Sabbath. He is glad in his heart and watches it. The sky pales, the 
stars begin to get out, the east flushes, a narrow pink stream flows lengthwise 
over his head, and still the flame flickers onward into the town, enters his 
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own street. There is his house. The door, he sees, is open. Apparently he for- 
got to shut it. And, lo and behold! the flame goes in, the flame goes in at his 
own house door! He follows, and sees it disappear beneath the bed. All are 
asleep. He goes softly up to the bed, stoops down, and sees the flame spin- 
ning round underneath it, like a top, always in the same place; takes his 
dressing-gown, and throws it down under the bed, and covers up the flame. 
No one hears him, and now a golden morning beam steals in through the chink 
in the shutter. 

He sits down on the bed, and makes a vow not to say a word to anyone till 
Sabbath is over — not half a word, lest it cause desecration of the Sabbath. 
She could never hold her tongue, and the children certainly not; they would 
at once want to count the treasure, to know how much there was, and very soon’ 
the secret would be out of the house and into the Shool, the house-of-study, 
and all the streets, and people would talk about his treasure, about luck, and 
people would not say their prayers, or wash their hands, or say grace, as they 
should, and he would have led his household and half the town into sin. No, 
not a whisper! And he stretches himself out on the bed, and pretends to be 
asleep. 

And this was his reward: When, after concluding the Sabbath, he stooped 
down and lifted up the dressing-gown under the bed, there lay a sack with a 
million of gulden, an almost endless number — the bed was a large one — and 
he became one of the richest men in the place. 

And he lived happily all the years of his life. 

Only, his wife was continually bringing up against him: “Lord of the 
World, how could a man have such a heart of stone, as to sit a whole summer 
day and not say a word, not a word, not to his own wife, not one single word! 
And there was I” (she remembers) “crying over my prayer as I said God 
of Abraham — and crying so— for there: wasn’t a dreier [a penny} left in 
the house.” 

Then he consoles her, and says with a smile: 

* Who knows? Perhaps it was all thanks to your ‘God of Abraham’ that 
it went off so well.” 


SCHOLEM ASH 


DEBORAH OUTWITS THE COSSACK 


HAT is your name, Jew girl? ” the Cossack asked. 
* Deborah.” 
“And mine is Yerem,” the tall Cossack flashed his white teeth 


in a smile. 
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Deborah shivered. 

“Why do you shiver? Are you cold, Jew girl? ” 

Deborah nodded. 

“Come closer to the fire.” 

But Deborah remembered the nurse and looked around for her. 

“What are you looking for, the old woman? ” asked the Cossack. And he 
took up old Marusha, who lay motionless on the ground from the blow she 
had received, and dragged her over to Deborah. Deborah seized her old head 
and pressed it to her bosom. 

“Wait, now, I'll make her well again,” said Yerem. “ Hey, old woman, 
take a pull out of this horn,” and the Cossack put to her mouth the horn of 
spirits he carried with him. “ Take a good drink, you can afford yourself, the 
little brothers have enough.” 

After drinking Marusha opened her eyes, looked about her, and seeing 
Deborah near her, embraced her eagerly. 

“You are alive, my little bird! Thank God! ” And approaching Yerem on 
all fours, she seized his hands and kissed them. 

“You eagle, you mighty one who saved us from the hands of the Evil One, 
save us, in God’s name, save the little bird. Oh, you angel sent by God! ” 

“And what is she to you, a daughter? ” 

“More than a daughter, my all, my life, my soul,” and she embraced 
Deborah as if wishing to shield her. 

“But she is Jewish and you are a Christian.” 

*T don’t know myself. She is knitted to my soul, though of a different 
faith, like a bird from a strange nest. Haven’t I brought her up from child- 
hood? Her and her husband, from the time when they were still tiny ones.” 

** She has a husband? ” 

“Yes, eagle, married not long ago. Came back from the school, got mar- 
ried, settled down in their nest —to hatch little ones — and just then came 
the misfortune.” 

* And where are her people?” 

® God alone knows. Saved themselves or fell into the hands of the Cos- 
sacks. Who knows if they are alive?’ 

* How could they be alive, being lost among the Cossacks?” he declared, 
and approaching Deborah, he took her hand and asked: 

* And are you willing to be mine, Jew girl? ” 

Deborah was silent. 

How yours, eagle? Hasn’t she a husband? ” said old Marusha. 

Be silent, old woman, her people are not living any more. The Cossacks 
have killed all the Jews, so she has no more husband. If you will be mine, Jew 
girl, you will live, if not, you will die. Just as you like.” 

Deborah remained silent. 

“Well, why don’t you answer, Jew girl? It will be a bad thing if you don’t 
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answer. By right, you belonged to Yefrem Skvoz. He won you with the dice. 
But he cheated, so I killed him and saved you. For myself I have saved you. 
Because you please me and I took a liking to you as soon as I saw you. 
Well, now, say, Jew girl, are you willing to be mine? You promised, didn’t 
you? ” 

Deborah was still silent. 

“But you are so good, you are an angel. A mother bore you, not a bitch, 
like those others. There is God in your heart. How can you do such a thing? 
You will not commit a sin before God. She has a husband,” Marusha pleaded. 

Be silent, old woman, or I’ll beat you up as Yefrem did. You have been 
told, haven’t you, that her husband is not living any more? He’s been killed, 
all the Jews have been killed.” 

“But suppose he has saved himself? ” asks the old woman. 

* He’s been killed, and if not, then I’ll kill him. And you, old woman, be 
silent, you devil. You are a Cossack woman, and you should side with the 
Cossack, not with the Jew. You have sold your soul to the Jew devil; beware, 
old woman! ” said the Cossack angrily. He then sat down at the fire near 
Deborah, took her hand and said to her as gently as he could: 

“You belong to me; from the very first I saw that you, were young and 
beautiful. Through the rags in which the old woman dressed you, I saw all 
that. And the moment I looked at you my heart leaped, and at once I loved you 
and had pity for you as for a little fledgling dove. To no one will I give 
you up, neither to the Hetman nor the Khan. I will kill them all and keep you 
for myself.” 

For a minute Deborah was silent. Suddenly she looked straight into the 
Cossack’s eyes and said: 

“I am in your hands and you can do with me what you please, and yet I 
am not afraid of you. One stronger than you keeps guard over me. You may 
beat me and I am not afraid of you. Should I wish to, I will be fond, and 
should I not wish to, I will not be fond.” 

** Should I wish to I will be fond, and should I not wish to I will not be 
fond’ — well said, Jew girl, well said. And I will not force you to be fond 
of me. But if you will not, this is what I will do,” says the Cossack, and 
approaches the old woman. “I don’t know what she is to you, a mother or 
something else. It is all the same. Come, now, Jew girl, if you will be mine, 
T’ll let her live, if not, [ll kill her.” 

Deborah’s eyes flashed. Only for a moment was she in doubt. Then it be- 
came clear to her that she must save the old woman. How to save her she 
did not yet know, though she was ready for anything. 

Then she said with an appearance of bashfulness: 

“Your wife I will be, but not your mistress.” 

“That is right; there you have spoken well. That suits me: my wife you 
will be, but not my mistress.” 
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“What have you done, daughter? For the sake of my old days you have 
sinned before God. What have you done? ” Marusha exclaimed. 

“Be silent, old woman. Do I not love her?” said the Cossack, deeply 
moved. “It can be nothing else, but she has cast a spell over me. My best 
comrade I have killed for her. He was my uncle,” he pointed to the dead 
Cossack, “‘ my teacher he was, taught me to ride and shoot and I have killed 
him for a Jew girl. My own mother I could kill for her. It’s nothing else 
but a spell that she has cast over me.” 

A sudden thought occurred to Deborah. She stood up from near the fire 
and drawing herself up to her full height in the light of the flame, she re- 
mained standing like an apparition from another world. 

““My body I have anointed with the magic ointment which He gave me, 
and no one can do me any harm. Here I stand before you, now try your 
knife on me and see if I lie.” 

The Cossack was terrified. His nostrils began to tremble and his knife 
twitched in his hand. 

“Be not afraid, Yerem,no harm can come to me. Go, Yerem, take your 
flint-lock and aim at my heart.” 

“No, no, I am afraid, have mercy.” 

“T command you, Yerem. Go and bring the flint-lock, I will stand here 
near the fire so that you can see where to aim. Have I not told you that no 
harm can come to me? I command you. Do as I have said.” 

Illumined by the flames of the fire, she looked like a young goddess who 
commands. And the fear of God fell upon the peasants. They sank to their 
knees. One of them began to chant and the rest joined him: 

“Lord, have mercy! Lord, have mercy! ” 

One of the peasants handed the flint-lock to the kneeling Yerem. Deborah 
in the gold slippers stood in the light of the fire. 

“Shoot, Yerem! ” 

The peasants became silent. They remained kneeling on the ground. 

A report was heard. A little cloud of smoke rose up and caught the light 
of the fire. 

* Aim well, Yerem. See, no harm can come to me.” 

Yerem discharged the weapon a second time. And again a little cloud of 
smoke rose into the air. 

Deborah began to sway and to sink to her knees. 

** She falls! ” 

* Blood! ” 

“ The accursed Jew girl! She has cheated us! ” the peasants shouted, rising 
to their feet and running towards Deborah with clenched fists. 

“ Accursed Jew girl! Cheated us! ” 

But Yerem now stood guard over her. He held in his arms her swaying 


body, from which the blood flowed into the flames of the fire. 
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From Sholem Ash, ‘ Kiddush Hashem,’ translated by Rufus Learsi. Copy- 
right by the Jewish Publication Society of America, and reprinted by per- 
mission 


ABRAHAM RAISEN 


LATE 
From ‘ Yiddish Tales,’ translated by Helena Frank. Copyright by the Jewish 


Publication Society of America, and reprinted by permission 


T was in sad and hopeless mood that Antosh watched the autumn making 

I its way into his peasant’s hut. The days began to shorten and the 

evenings to lengthen, and there was no more petroleum in the hut to fill 

his humble lamp; his wife complained too — the store of salt was giving out; 

there was very little soap left, and in a few days he would finish his tobacco. 
And Antosh cleared his throat, spat, and muttered countless times a day: 

“No salt, no soap, no tobacco; we haven’t got anything. A bad business! ” 

Antosh had no prospect of earning anything in the village. The one village 
Jew was poor himself, and had no work to give. Antosh had only one hope 
left. Just before the Feast of Tabernacles he would drive a whole cart-load of 
fir-boughs into the little town and bring a tidy sum of money home in exchange. 

He did this every year, since buying his thin horse in the market for six 
rubles. 

“When shall you have Tabernacle?” he asked every day of the village 
Jew. “Not yet,” was the Jew’s daily reply. “ But when shall you?” Antosh 
insisted one day. 

“In a week,” answered the Jew, not dreaming how very much Antosh 
needed to know precisely. 

In reality there were only five more days to Tabernacles, and Antosh had 
calculated with business accuracy that it would be best to take the fir-boughs 
into the town two days before the festival. But this was really the first day 
of it. 

He rose early, ate his dry, black bread dipped in salt, and drank a measure 
of water. Then he harnessed his thin, starved horse to the cart, took his 
hatchet, and drove into the nearest wood. 

He cut down the branches greedily, seeking out the thickest and longest. 

“Good ware is easier sold,” he thought, and the cart filled, and the load 
grew higher and higher. He was calculating on a return of three gulden, and 
it seemed still too little, so that he went on cutting, and laid on a few more 
boughs. The cart could hold no more, and Antosh looked at it from all sides, 
and smiled contentedly. 
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“ That will be enough,” he muttered, and loosened the reins. But scarcely 
had he driven a few paces, when he stopped and looked the cart over 
again. 

“Perhaps it’s not enough, after all?” he questioned fearfully, cut down 
five more boughs, laid them onto the already full cart, and drove on. 

He drove slowly, pace by pace, and his thoughts traveled slowly too, as 
though keeping step with the thin horse. 

Antosh was calculating how much salt and how much soap, how much 
petroleum and how much tobacco he could buy for the return for his 
ware. At length the calculating tired him, and he resolved to put it off 
till he should have the cash. Then the calculating would be done much more 
easily. 

But when he reached the town, and saw that the booths were already 
covered with fir-boughs, he felt a pang at his heart. The booths and the houses 
seemed to be twirling round him in a circle, and dancing. But he consoled 
himself with the thought that every year, when he drove into town, he found 
many booths already covered. Some cover earlier, some later. The latter paid 
the best. 

“T shall ask higher prices,” he resolved, and all the while fear tugged at 
his heart. He drove on. Two Jewish women were standing before a house; 
they pointed at the cart with their finger, and laughed aloud. 

“ Why do you laugh?” queried Antosh, excitedly. 

“Because you are too soon with your fir-boughs,” they answered, and 
laughed again. 

“How too soon?” he asked, astonished. “Too soon—too soon—” 
laughed the women. 

“Pfui,” Antosh spat, and drove on, thinking, “ Berko said himself, ‘In 
a week.’ I am only two days ahead.” 

A cold sweat covered him, as he reflected he might have made a wrong 
calculation, founded on what Berko had told him. It was possible that he 
had counted the days badly —had come too late! There is no doubt: all 
the booths are covered with fir-boughs. He will have no salt, no tobacco, no 
soap, and no petroleum. 

Sadly he followed the slow paces of his languid horse, which let his weary 
head droop as though out of sympathy for his master. 

Meantime the Jews were crowding out of the synagogues in festal array, 
with their prayer-scarfs and prayer-books in their hands. When they per- 
ceived the peasant with the cart of fir-boughs, they looked questioningly one 
at the other: Had they made a mistake and begun the festival too early? 

“What have you there? ” some one inquired. 

“What?” answered Antosh, taken aback. “Fir-boughs! Buy, my dear 
friend, I sell it cheap! ” he begged in a piteous voice. 

The Jews burst out laughing. 
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® What should we want it for now, fool?” “The festival has begun! ” 
said another. Antosh was confused with his misfortune, he scratched the back 
of his head, and exclaimed, weeping: 

“Buy! Buy! I want salt, soap! I want petroleum! ” 

The group of Jews, who had begun by laughing, were now deeply moved. 
They saw the poor, starving peasant standing there in his despair, and were 
filled with a lively compassion. 

“A poor Gentile — it’s pitiful! ” said one, sympathetically. “ He hoped to 
make a fortune out of his fir-boughs, and now! ” observed another. 

“Tt would be proper to buy up that bit of fir,” said a third, “else it might 
cause a Chillul ha-Shem.” “ On a festival? ” objected some one else. 

“Tt can always be used for firewood,” said another, contemplating the 
cartful. 

* Whether or no! It’s a festival —” 

* No salt, no soap, no petroleum —” It was the refrain of the bewildered 
peasant, who did not understand what the Jews were saying among them- 
selves. He could only guess that they were talking about him. “Hold! he 
doesn’t want money! He wants ware. Ware without money may be given on 
a festival,” called out one. 

The interest of the bystanders waxed more lively. Among them stood a 
storekeeper, whose shop was close by. “ Give him, Chayyim, a few jars of salt 
and other things that he wants — even if it comes to a few gulden. We will 
contribute.” 

“All right, willingly! ” said Chayyim. “A poor Gentile! ” 

“A precept, a precept! It would be carrying out a religious precept, as 
surely as I am a Jew!” chimed in every individual member of the crowd. 

Chayyim called the peasant to him; all the rest followed. He gave him 
out of the stores two jars of salt, a bar of soap, a bottle of petroleum, and 
two packets of tobacco. 

The peasant did not know what to do for joy. He could only stammer in 
alow voice, “Thank you! Thank you! ” 

“And there’s a bit of Sabbath loaf,” called out one, when he had packed 
the things away, “take that with you! ” 


“There’s some more! ” and a second hand held some out to him. 

“More! ” 

* More! ” 

“And more! ” : 

They brought Antosh bread and cake from all sides; his astonishment was 
such that he could scarcely articulate his thanks. 

The people were pleased with themselves, and Yainkel Leives, a cheerful 
man, who was well supplied for the festival, because his daughter’s “ in- 
tended ” was staying in his house, brought Antosh a glass of brandy: 

“Drink, and drive home, in the name of God! ” 
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Antosh drank the brandy with a quick gulp, bit off a piece of cake, and 
declared joyfully, “I shall never forget at! ” 

“Not at all a bad Gentile,” remarked some one in the crowd. 

“Well, what would you have? Did you expect him to beat you? ” queried 
another, smiling. 

The words “to beat ” made a melancholy impression on the crowd, and it 
dispersed in silence. 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 


MY BOY 


From P. M. Raskin, ‘ Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry.’ Copyright by 
Behrman’s Jewish Book Shop, New York, and reprinted by permission 


I HAVE a little boy at home, 


A pretty little son; 
I think sometimes the world is mine 
In him, my only one. 


But seldom, seldom do I see 

My child in heaven’s light; 

I find him always fast asleep . . . 
I see him but at night. 


Ere dawn my labor drives me forth; 
’Tis night when I am free; 

A stranger am I to my child; 
And strange my child to me. 


I come in darkness to my home, 
At the close of a weary day; 
My pallid wife, she waits to tell 
The things he learned to say. 


How plain and prettily he asked; 
* Dear mamma, when’s ‘ Tonight’ ? 
O when will come my dear papa 
And bring a penny bright? ” 


I hear her words —I hasten out — 
This moment must it be! — 
The father-love flames in my breast: 
My child must look at me! 
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YEHOASH 


ANGELUS 


From P. M. Raskin, ‘ Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry.’ Copyright by 
Behrman’s Jewish Book Shop, New York, and reprinted by permission 


HE sunshine melts away in twilight golden-red, 
From multitudes of lairs creep night’s pervading shadows; 


The leas and meads are hushed in silence gray and dread, 
And stalk leans upon stalk in dusky, grassy meadows . . 


But — hark! . . . a distant chime —and semi-darkness yields 
To clear and ringing peals that flow through woods and fields. 


And solemnly descends a chaste and snow-white dove, 
And carries mystic blessings from the spheres above . 


The air is filled with heartfelt, mild, and tender grace, 
I hear the God of Love, God of a stranger’s race . . 


Ding-dong . . . Ding-dong . . . Unwillingly I drink the wine 
Of consolation of a God that is not mine. . 


Translated by Elbert Aidline 


w 


ROUMANIAN LITERATURE 
R tenet is proud of her Romance language descended to her 


from the Latin colonists of Dacia. It is indeed a noble medium for 

the expression of her varied and stirring national history and her 
rich national consciousness. Ever since the Goths descended upon Dacia in 
the third century and forced the Romans out, one tribe after another in- 
vaded her fertile fields — Goths, Huns, Slavs, and Tatars. In the fourteenth 
century, however, both Wallachia and Moldavia were founded by princes 
who came over from Transylvania. This marks the beginning of a national 
consciousness. Furthermore, these princes brought with them a Romance tongue 
and a striking similarity of character which convinced later historians that 
they were the descendants of the old Roman colonizers of Dacia who had 
been driven out and taken refuge in the Carpathians and in the region south 
of the Danube — where today there are still a great number of these Rou- 
“manians, still fundamentally unchanged in spite of the fact that they have 
been under foreign domination for almost fifteen centuries. 

This was the heroic age of Roumania. The two principalities were sur- 
rounded by powerful enemies and were separated from one another by dis- 
sension. The early hero Mircea, whose prowess is celebrated in many folk- 
songs and legends, lived just before this period, and the great figures of 
Stephen of Moldavia (reigned 1457-1504) and Michael the Brave of Wal- 
lachia (reigned 1593-1601) stand out in bold relief. By the time of the 
latter the idea of a unified people had taken shape, and indeed Michael 
succeeded for a time in uniting all of Roumania as it was not to be united 
again until after the Great War. Both colonies, however, contracted an 
alliance with Turkey for military co-operation against more powerful neigh- 
bors. Although this alliance involved the payment of a yearly tribute, Turkey 
had no administrative officers in the principalities before the early eighteenth 
century. A proof of the lightness of this yoke is shown in the fact that today 
no Turkish mosques are to be found in Roumania as evidences of Turkish 
occupation, although there are many in such countries as Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
and even Hungary, which were under an actual suzerainty. 

Russia and Austria also played a great part in the history of Roumania, 
and it was centuries before her growing national consciousness was able to 
assert itself. In 1857 Wallachia and Moldavia voted for union, and in 1859 
they finally succeeded in obtaining it. Thereafter, however, Roumania was 
a nation and sought to establish herself among the nations of the West. 
There was much still to be settled, as the Balkan Wars gave abundant evi- 
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dence, and it was not until after the Great War that Roumania, having 
secured Transylvania, Bessarabia, and Bukowina as a result of the war, and 
having adopted sweeping reforms in the matter of universal suffrage and re- 
distribution of land, felt that she had established her national unity and cer- 
tified her place in the sun. 

In the first days of the principalities they were strongly under Slavonic 
influence, many monks from the north and east having taken refuge in Wal- 
lachia and founded monasteries. The language of the Church was Slavonic, 
as was that of her government. What literature there was — needless to say, 
it was chiefly religious, except for a few attempts at historical records — was 
also Slavonic. Then came the Reformation, and with it the same impulse to 
translate the Scriptures into the vernacular that attended it in Northern 
Europe. Luther’s catechism appeared in Roumanian in 1544, to be followed 
by translations of various books of the Scriptures. The work of the Wal- 
lachian deacon Coresi, who set up a printing-press about 1560 and for a 
number of years published many religious translations, might here be men- 
tioned. Even law collections and a translation of the whole of Herodotus 
appeared in the seventeenth century. These, although merely translations, 
helped greatly to determine and mold the literary language. Roumanian also 
began to find its way into official documents, although Slavonic had too great 
a hold to be displaced. In 1688 a complete Bible appeared in translation, the 
Bible of Sherban, made “ for the benefit of all and as a gift to the Roumanian 
nation,” as was stated in its preface. The Reformation likewise gave rise to 
considerable activity on the part of the Roman Catholics, who were also 
forced to make use of the vernacular. 

New elements entered into this literary activity when the Phanariote period 
(so called from the Phanariotes, or Greeks from the Phanar district of Con- 
stantinople, whom the Turks appointed to govern the provinces) set in in 
the early eighteenth century. Greek became the language of the court and 
the higher classes, especially in Wallachia, where translations from the Greek 
classics were numerous. Heliodorus and Homer made their appearance in 
translation, marking the beginning of imaginative literature. The Arabian 
Nights also arrived by way of Italy and Greece. Along with them came the 
works of the Fathers of the Church and various catechisms, theological studies, 
and church histories. The theater, too, began to make its influence felt, 
especially in Wallachia, first in Greek and then in Roumanian. Moliére, 
Corneille, Metastasio, Schiller, and even Shakespeare (by way of France) 
were performed. This marks a period of strong French influence. 

During all this time the historians had not been inactive. Historical records 
had been kept after a fashion in the monasteries as early as the sixteenth 
century, where they were kept in Slavonic. As time went on and history 
became more of a science historians tended to stress more and more the Latin 
origin and essential unity of the Roumanian peoples. In 1684 we hear that 
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“In all Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania there are people proud of 
the name of Rouman, nor can anyone doybt that they come from Rome.” 
Later chronicles of such historians as Ureke, Costin, and Cantemir and the 
great Transylvanians Micu, Shincai, and Maior all develop this thesis. When 
George Shincai and Peter Maior went from Catholic Transylvania to Rome 
in the late eighteenth century to study at the Jesuit Institute they returned, 
not to preach the Gospel, but to preach nationalism and the doctrine of Roman 
origin. In this they were joined by Samuel Micu and founded the so-called 
Transylvanian school. Their influence soon spread to Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and a conscious Latinization of the language soon followed, unfor- 
tunately carried to too great lengths; Lazar and his disciple Radulescu were 
among those zealous in this movement. About this time (1829) the first Rou- 
manian journals were founded at Bucharest and Jassy, and musical and 
dramatic societies were established that were to bear great fruit. Poetry also 
flourished, and the ground was rapidly cleared for Roumania’s great literary 
period. 

In the forties Vasile Alecsandri (1819-1890), one of the great figures in 
Roumanian literature, began to publish the folk-songs he had collected in 
his travels through the country. For the first time Roumania realized the 
wealth of material that was waiting for her if, instead of drawing on her 
Latin traditions or imitating Western models, she turned to her own folk-lore 
and poetry. The language, too, as it stood, with all its accretions from the 
various peoples who had overrun Roumania at one time or another, was in- 
comparably richer and more flexible than the artificial and over-Latinized 
tongue which she had been seeking to develop. Modern Roumanian is gen- 
uinely Latin, the provincial Latin of Dacia considerably modified by the 
centuries that have elapsed, and overlaid with words from other languages 
such as Slavonic, Hungarian, and Turkish. Probably these last outnumber 
those of Latin origin, although about three-quarters of the words in every- 
day use are from the Latin. As César Petresco has written: “From the lan- 
guage of the Roman colonists — a heritage two thousand years old —a literary 
language of rare poetic delicacy has developed. It is a language rich in 
images, for the Roumanian thinks in images. It is rich, too, in delicate shades 
of meaning, for like the Slav dialects it plumbs the deepest mysteries of the 
soul and seeks to cast light upon everything. Yet it remains none the less 
a language of Latin clarity, so that a verse of the great Roumanian poet 
Eminescu sounds quite as agreeable to the ear of a Latinist as a verse from 
Vergil.” 

The renaissance of literature in Roumania so largely inaugurated by Alec- 
sandri has continued down to the present time, and the Roumanians of today 
are still “holding their ear close to the great soul of the country ” and giving 
voice to what they hear with undiminished vigor and enthusiasm. The year 
1865 marks the founding of the Convorbiri Literare [Literary Conversa- 
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tions}, whose editor Titus Maiorescu soon made himself the leading critical 
figure of the period, his message being that art must develop upward and 
not downward, from within and not from without, that it must “ receive its 
living sap and vigor from the popular life in its unconscious naiveté; it must 
be national.” The Convorbiri and the group which grew up about it exerted 
a tremendous effect upon literature and did much to realize the aims of its 
editor. In this group were Creanga, who wrote stories of the Moldavian 
peasantry; Caragiale, the dramatist, who pictured the transition period from 
Orientalism to Occidentalism and whose plays are still produced; many col- 
lectors of folk-tales, tradition, and poetry; and, greatest of them all, the 
poet Mihail Eminescu (1850-1889), Alecsandri’s rival and even superior. 
He had traveled widely and could speak for the whole of Roumania, and 
did so with great fervor and rare eloquence, glorifying her noble past and 
prophesying still finer things for the future. George Cosbuc (1866-1918) 
is the third of the great poets, less striking and less of a romanticist than 
Eminescu, but the representative poet of Transylvania and appealing to all 
Roumanians. Other poets have won important places for themselves, among 
them Vlahutza, in a way a descendant of Eminescu; Cerna, the leading 
philosophic poet of Roumania whose early death prevented an even more 
brilliant career; and others including Goga, whose pictures of oppression 
under the Hungarian yoke won him active persecution and who turned from 
poetry to journalism, the symbolist Minulescu, and Iosif, a translator as well 
as an original poet of considerable merit. 

In criticism and in active propaganda N. Iorga is the outstanding figure 

since Maiorescu, carrying on his great predecessor’s work with new enthusiasm 
and eloquence. S. Mehedintzi, who took over the editorship of Convorbiri 
Literare, also contributed largely to this end. Much was expected of the 
Roumanian novel in the period of literary, awakening, nor have these hopes 
been disappointed since. Among the outstanding novelists are Zamfirescu, 
Slavici, Sadoveanu, and Rebreanu. 
» Unfortunately, great difficulties lie in the way of the translator, as might 
be expected from such a language as Roumanian; and it is easy to understand 
why, in spite of the activities of Carmen Sylva, Hel&ne Vacaresco, M. Beza, 
and others who have done much, much yet remains to be done in making 
Roumanian literature better known to the world. 


4 


MODERN GREEK LITERATURE 


ODERN Greek literature since the Revolution of 1821 has suf- 
M fered from the belief that in the rebirth of the nation a renais- 
sance of the Greek language might bring with it a restoration of 
what had made ancient Greece famous — its supreme literature. Recognition 
by European scholars of the epic qualities of the klephtic ballads (a folk- 
poetry of the mountaineers of Greece that had sprung up under Turkish 
domination) had contributed to this decidedly illusive hope. The earliest 
effort, then, even of scholars and philologically trained men like Koraes 
was to purify the language of all Turkish, Italian, and Slavic elements and 
' to restore vast numbers of ancient Greek words. The result was a highly 
artificial language which was enthusiastically welcomed not only by the 
Greeks themselves but by classical students the world over, such as President 
Felton of Harvard and John Stuart Blackie of Edinburgh. Poets of very 
considerable talent and training like Christopoulos and the brothers Soutsos 
wrestled for decades with this intractable speech, only to find ultimately that 
the language of the people, the demotic Greek, as it had been used by more 
daring poets like Valaoritis and Solomos was the only vehicle of expression 
that could reach the hearts and emotions of the people with any literary 
effectiveness. 

Modern Greek prose, as being less emotional and more concerned with the 
subject-matter of its message, has been slower to break away from the shackles 
of this puristic language (called by the Greeks themselves the Katharevousa) . 
To Psicharis, an expatriated Constantinopolitan Greek of Paris, is due the 
increasing consciousness in Greece itself that the living language of today is 
rich enough and flexible enough and exact enough to be made the literary 
medium for all genuinely artistic expression. The antagonism of educated 
Greeks which he aroused through a somewhat extreme use of the vulgar speech 
and the coining of many words of his own invention has obscured his great 
merits. Even the schools, the last fortress of conservatism in Greece, under the 
great statesman Venizelos are increasingly using the vital speech of today in 
text-books for the lower grades and in all literary studies. 

Novels and romances were the first to break away from the tradition, but 
today much literary criticism of a very high order, as well as essays on art, 
music, and the theater are flooding the journals and periodicals in Greece 
itself and in the various foreign lands where Hellenic colonies have become 
established. The vast number of newspapers in Greece, many of which have 
a feuilleton containing a continued novel or a single short story, have de- 
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veloped many novelists and short-story writers of rare skill in portraying the 
interesting life of villagers and islanders, of sailors and soldiers. 

The problems of modern Greek life, with their implications of national, 
economic, and social questions, are presented in the works of Gregorius 
Xenopoulos, Ion Dragoumis, and Spyros Melas. Xenopoulos is noted chiefly 
as a novelist, though plays and criticism form a considerable part of his 
output. He is equally at home in studies of metropolitan or provincial life, 
as novels like ‘Kokkinos Vrachos’ [Red Rock} and ‘Kakos Dromos’ [Bad 
Road} show; his skill in character-analysis embraces all ranks of society. 
Dragoumis, who died in 1925, has helped to mold the national conscious- 
ness in ‘My Hellenism and the Hellenes’ and ‘ Hellenic Civilization,’ books 
dealing with the country’s contemporary problems and future aspirations. 
*Monopati’ {The Pathway], written in 1902 but published posthumously, is 
autobiographical. Melas is a leading figure in the modern Greek theater, using 
his plays for the expression of advanced sociological views. Much of his 
work shows the influence of contemporary European literature, and he is ~ 
definitely in touch with the general currents of modern thought. 

Among writers of the more subjective, more strictly artistic type Peter 
Apostolides (“Paul Nirvanas”) and Alexander Papadiamantes deserve spe- 
cial mention. Nirvanas has published plays, poetry, short stories, one novel 
—‘ Agriolouloudon’? [The Wildflower}—and numerous articles in news- 
papers and magazines. Whatever the subject, there is behind all his work a 
melancholy and pessimistic philosophy, hiding often under a cloak of irony, 
appearing more obviously in certain of his poems. Papadiamantes is the 
particular spokesman of simple village life, uniting in his work an unsophisti- 
cated Christian temperament with a pantheistic appreciation of nature reminis- 
cent of ancient Greece. He is capable of clever satire, but his most typical 
works are his short stories, dealing in a lyrical manner with various phases 
of erotic and religious experience. 

Zacharias Papantoniou represents the sceptical point of view, which finds 
hothing worthy of belief and seeks amusement in its own pessimism. He has 
written poetry, criticism, short stories, and newspaper articles, all in a brilliant, 
highly individualized style. Though his humor is often bitter, Papantoniou, 
like Anatole France, generally smiles tolerantly rather than laughs outright. 


CarroLtt N. Brown 


MODERN GREEK POETRY 


Foremost among the poets of modern Greece stand Dionysios Solomos and 
Andreas Calvos — both poets of Zante — who looked as to their master to 
another Zantiote, Ugo Foscolo. Unfortunately for Greece Foscolo wrote 
nearly all his works in Italian; the two countries, in 1926, united in cele- 
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brating the centenary of his death. Solomos and Calvos were born toward 
the end of the eighteenth and died about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Poets of real genius, the quantity of work they produced was limited. 
The former was slightly more prolific (if we believe Goethe, fecundity and 
genius go together) but was careless, like one who holds both his work 
and his reputation in contempt. Thus, if we leave out the short poems in 
his early style that are reminiscent of the Italian poetry of that period, 
and his two lengthy hymns, one on liberty and the other to Lord Byron, all 
his other works remain unfinished; still others in MS. are very difficult 
to understand, and some remain only in the uncertain memory of his friends. 
Unfortunately, during the second period of his life, the most critical one, 
some of his friends and admirers, just returned from Germany, initiated 
him into the metaphysical theories of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schiller. 
Solomos then undertook his symbolic poems, admired by followers of German 
metaphysics, but he was unable to complete them. From the scant fragments 
that we have, we see a poet hopelessly clutching at an unattainable ideal. But 
apart from this, we can see.the great writer of verse. Here, Solomos holds an 
important place in our language, in just the way that Mallarmé and his 
disciple Paul Valéry have imposed themselves on the French language. He is 
not less fine than they. 

Calvos’ work comprises only twenty odes — of considerable length — that 
recall Malherbe by their resounding accents, their archaic structure, and their 
eloquence. Their subjects are the heroes of the War of Independence, and 
the scenes and the isles glorified by their struggles and sacrifices. But often 
the poet’s voice becomes softer and more intimate, when from his wanderings 
in strange lands he sings in moving and unforgettable strophes of his native 
Zante and of his dead mother. , 

Valaoritis is not, like Solomos, a great artist in verse. He loves fame. He 
has a burning desire to offer his country finished works. He is impetuous as 
a torrent. The klephtic songs, the Revolution, the Romanticism of Lord 
Byron, of Lamartine, of Victor Hugo, of Solomos in his first period, are his 
main sources. He takes his subjects from the Revolution and from the history 
of Ali-Pasha of Jannina, his full and virile accents from popular songs, and 
unfortunately his rhetoric and hyperbole from Romanticism. Thus armed he 
was able to realize his patriotic ideal. His poems, ‘Dame Phrosyne,’ ‘ Atha- 
nasious Diacos,’ ‘ Photinos,’ and others, are the first epic-dramatic poems in the 
living Greek language since the time of Erotocritos of Cornaros and a few 
poetical romances of the Middle Ages. 

His contemporary and friend, the Cephalonian André Lascaratos, a satirical 
poet, made his own life unbearable by his book ‘The Mysteries of Cepha- 
lonia,’ in which he vigorously displayed all the social and political injustices 
of the period, without sparing the Church and the priests. For this he was 
excommunicated. He died in 1900 at the age of ninety. 
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These four poets, with two or three others — Julius Typaldos, Tertsetis, 
Zalocostas — disciples of Solomos in his first period and of the Italians, are 
the most important of the old Ionian poets. They have in consequence become 
more or less the masters, not only of their later compatriots Gerasinos Mar- 
coras, Stephanos Martzokis, and Laurentius Mavilis, but also of poets in the 
capital. These had for their guidance until then only poets who wrote in an 
artificial and pedantic language derived from the Phanariotes of Constan- 
tinople, the language of the Church. Very few of these poets survive in the 
reawakened spirit of the people, save Paparigopoulos perhaps, who, in spite 
of his artificially pure tongue, was a poet of genuine feeling. 

The Ionians have saved from the yoke of the Phanariotes two poets of a 
totally different kind and stamp, Costis Palamas and John Papadiaman- 
topoulos, The latter became famous afterward as a French poet under the 
pseudonym of Jean Moréas. Contemporaries and friends, they wrote their 
first poems in a pseudo-pure tongue. Papadiamantopoulos even brought out 
a volume in which he gathered under the title ‘ Turtle-Doves and Vipers,’ in 
mosaic form, specimens in the pure tongue, in the popular tongue, and in 
French, as well as translations of several French romantic poems. 

Before speaking of the work of Costis Palamas, it is necessary to speak 
of his contemporaries George Drosinis and Costas Crystallis, both poets of 
real worth and individuality. The art of Drosinis, in his early and best style, 
was formed on the same lines as the art of certain short poems of Goethe, of 
Théophile Gautier, and of Théodore de Banville, as well as on native love 
songs. 

Costis Crystallis, on the other hand, had no knowledge of foreign literature. 
His life, tragically short, prevented this. Born in 1878 at Syrako in Epirus, 
he died at the age of twenty-six. While he was still a pupil in the high school, 
he wrote a few poems protesting against the tyranny of the Turkish rule. 
He was prosecuted by the authorities, but happily they were unable to 
arrest and deport him to distant Asia, whence no one returned. He escaped 
just in time, and Greece thus retained one of her finest poets. Crystallis spent 
the few unhappy years of his life in Athens gaining his daily bread as a type- 
setter in a printing-house with a glowing flame in his soul. He evokes memories 
of the English poet John Keats and of his kinsmen in misfortune, the French- 
men Charles Guérin and Jules Laforgue. Crystallis followed the path which 
suited him best, and he reached the summit. He remained to the last simple, 
sincere, pure. He is a charming exponent of the native folk-lore, and in this 
respect resembles Frédéric Mistral, the folk-lore poet of Provence. Like 
Mistral, Crystallis sings of the country-side, the harvests, the vintage, the 
shepherds, the plowmen. He also sings of the legendary mountains of Epirus, 
their eagles, and their savage beauty. For all this he did not need to have 
recourse to philosophic theories, nor to borrow wings from the romanticists. 
His deep-rooted feelings, his virile language full of the scent of lavender 
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and thyme, his unequaled descriptive power, and his innate sense of beauty 
amply satisfy his needs. 

It is regrettable that such an outstanding poet — this Theocritus of modern 
Greece — should be unknown in France and in England. I will quote a por- 
tion of his poem ‘Embroidering the Handkerchief.’ A young girl speaks 
while embroidering the handkerchief that is destined, according to the local 
custom, to be an offering to her future fiancé. 


O kerchief adorned and embroidered in gold! 
What man can it be that will own you? 

What man can it be, in exchange for a ring, 

O beloved kerchief, will accept you in gift? 

What man can it be who, with a kiss, 

Gently and ardently will take my fair hand 

And will guide me to the nuptial chamber? 

Who can he well be? Tell me this, O you bushes, 
And you, dear birds; whisper softly the answer, 
Fair waves of the sea, and my sky so blue! 

Why, O my winged and clear imagination, 

Do you not name him? do you not point him out? 
Why, in the stillness of night, do you not bring him to me, 
Secretly as in a golden dream 

Softly in my arms? 


Costis Palamas has during the past fifty years offered to Greece without 
a break the hidden treasures of his mind and heart. His masters were many: 
all the Greek poets from Cornaros and Hortatsis to Solomos; Calvos, Va- 
laoritis, and the anonymous troubadours of native song; but also the purists 
from the brothers Soutsos to Rangavis, Vasiliadés, Paparigopoulos, and 
Achilles Paraschos. His masters were his contemporaries as well. In one of his 
poems, ‘The Mountains,’ we hear an echo of the Muse of Crystallis. Among 
foreign poets, during the first period of his life, could be named all the 
French Romantic poets, particularly Hugo, or even more so perhaps Alfred 
de Vigny; all the sons of Parnassus, and especially Leconte de Lisle; all the 
Symbolists, with Verhaeren outstanding. But among those who left the most 
definite impression on him are Valaoritis and Sully-Prudhomme. 

Palamas, with his strange intellect and his soul always troubled, despite 
his almost monastic life, has never found the quiet enjoyed by other poets, 
who, fearing the uncertainties of new horizons, remain rooted to their 
original surroundings. Never satisfied, Palamas essayed by means of the 
French language, of which he is a master, flights through different worlds, as 
he himself has said in his poem ‘Europe.’ In this way he became acquainted 
with Shelley, with Nietzsche, with Tolstoy, and with so many others; he was 
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always eager to admire them, and accepted their influence as a heaven-sent 
ift. 

; Undoubtedly, the pantheism of Palamas is not always so pure as, for 
example, that of Goethe. Two influences have had detrimental effects: 
Romanticism and mystic philosophy. The one gave him a rhetorical style, 
often empty and unesthetic, and the other his obscurity, often acting as a 
cloak for insignificant ideas. But this does not detract from his value; for 
Palamas is a stream of utmost purity. Everything in Greek history has in- 
spired him. The world of antiquity moves him. Byzantium lends him a flute, 
and the Middle Ages gives him his heroines for ‘Iambics and Anapests.’ 
And then his own personal life, memories of his own Missolonghi with its 
lakes, his sorrow over the death of his beloved child, the bitterness of his 
isolation, regretful memories of his past life, impressions of his wanderings 
over the little by-streets of Athens, his present life, the Balkan Wars, the 
World War—in fact, he finds inspiration everywhere for his poems. 

Quite justifiably did the poets who brought out the first literary periodical, 
*Techne’ [Art}, group themselves about him thirty years ago and call him 
their master. All these young poets, in turn, are today ranked as masters: 
Vlachoyiannis, Gryparis, Malacassis, Porphyras, and others. 

Greek literature is now somewhat in the position of that of Scandinavia 
before Brandes made it knowr to the outside world. The Greeks also need 
critics and translators. In France there is Professor Eugéne Clement, who 
translated Palamas; there is also the excellent poet Philéas Lebesque, who 
gave a large share of his valuable intellectual life to the Greek cause. 
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